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MET  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine" Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31*  and 

that  taxes  take  41*1  If  it  werentfor  you  New  England  Merchants 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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BSO  Announces  Centennial  Events 


The  Boston  Symphony  is  just  a  year  away  from  its  100th  birthday,  which  will  take  place 
on  22  October  1981,  shortly  after  the  start  of  the  orchestra's  101st  season.  But  this 
September  begins  what  has  been  designated  the  BSO's  100th  Anniversary  Season,  the 
first  of  several  seasons  surrounding  the  actual  100th  birthday  and  which  will  lead  up  to 
and  celebrate  that  event  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

This  season's  programming  reflects  one  major  emphasis  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
celebrations.  Two  works  will  be  given  their  world  premieres  in  Symphony  Hall  — 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Divertimento  for  Orchestra,  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies's 
Symphony  No.  2.  These  are  the  first  in  a  series  of  twelve  works  specially  commissioned 
for  the  occasion  of  the  BSO's  100th  anniversary.  Another  way  in  which  the  orchestra  is 
celebrating  its  musical  preeminence  is  by  reviving  a  large  number  of  pieces  closely 
associated  with  BSO  history,  works  given  their  world  or  American  premieres  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  For  example,  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  included  along 
with  the  new  Bernstein  work  on  this  week's  program,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1944. 

A  number  of  other  centennial-related  activities  have  recently  been  announced  by 
Peter  Gelb,  the  BSO's  assistant  manager  with  administrative  responsibility  for  centen- 
nial events.  There  are  two  concert  celebrations  planned  for  the  actual  100th  birthday. 
On  18  October  1981,  a  gala  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  will  feature  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony,  Music  Director  Ozawa,  and  a  number  of  international  guest  stars,  including 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Isaac  Stern, 
with  other  guests  still  to  be  named.  The  concert  will  be  a  fundraising  benefit  with  tickets 
priced  up  to  $1,000  and  will  be  followed  by  a  gala  ball  at  Boston's  Copley  Plaza  Hotel. 
Invitations  to  this  gala  event  will  be  mailed  at  the  beginning  of  February  1981.  Twenty 
corporate  sponsorships,  each  including  ten  tickets,  are  available  at  $10,000  apiece. 

Then,  on  the  actual  100th  birthday,  22  October  1981,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  lead  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  free  public  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common.  An  open  rehearsal  for  this  event  and  a  special 
birthday-eve  party  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony's  Junior  Council  at 
Symphony  Hall  the  preceding  evening. 

Gelb  notes  that  "this  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event.  Planning  for  the  centennial 
celebrations  began  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  gala  concert  on  October  18  will  attract 
attention  throughout  the  world,  and  the  free  public  concert  on  October  22  is  a  way  in 
which  all  of  Boston  can  share  in  the  orchestra's  birthday." 

Related  centennial  activities  include  a  centennial  publication  highlighting  the  many 
aspects  of  the  BSO's  activities,  with  essays  contributed  by  a  number  of  well-known 
writers;  a  Symphony  Hall  archival  display;  and  a  centennial  celebration  at  Tanglewood. 
The  publication  and  display  are  planned  for  January  of  1981. 

In  addition,  the  orchestra  has  commissioned  a  lithograph  and  poster  from  American 
artist  Robert  Rauschenberg.  A  limited  edition  of  200  signed,  numbered  lithographs  will 


be  made  available  at  $200  apiece;  these  will  be  offered  first  to  trustees,  overseers,  and 
special  Friends  of  the  orchestra.  A  large  run  of  posters  will  go  on  sale  in  Symphony  Hall 
as  of  1  January  1981. 

Coordinating  the  orchestra's  centennial  plans  is  a  Centennial  Committee  co-chaired 
by  Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent,  a  BSO  trustee,  and  BSO  overseer  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Cahners. 


Honoring  William  Schuman 

Next  week,  in  conjunction  with  the  performance  of  his  Third  Symphony  at  these 
concerts,  William  Schuman  will  be  honored  with  the  Horblit  Award,  presented 
periodically  by  the  BSO  to  a  major  American  composer  in  recognition  of  lifetime 
achievement.  The  composer  will  be  in  Boston  for  the  occasion,  and  there  will  be  several 
special  events  open  to  the  public.  On  Friday,  3  October,  the  composer  will  speak 
informally  about  his  music  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Boston  University  School  for  the 
Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  at  1 1  a.m.  And  on  Sunday,  5  October,  there  will  be 
a  special  free  concert  at  Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge  featuring  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  soprano  Rosalind  Rees,  conductor  Gunther  Schuller,  the  Harvard-Radcliffe 
Collegium  Musicum  directed  by  Jameson  Marvin,  and  the  Harvard  Wind  Ensemble 
directed  by  Thomas  Everett.  The  program  will  include  choral,  chamber,  and  wind  band 
music  from  all  stages  of  Schuman's  career.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.;  no 
tickets  are  required. 


With  Thanks 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  chair  in  the  first  violin  section  of  the  orchestra 
presently  occupied  by  Max  Hobart  has  been  endowed  by  Robert  L.  Beal  of  Boston  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  of  Lincoln. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Beal  family  for  this 
generous  contribution  demonstrating  their  belief  in  and  devotion  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Beals  have  been  devotees  to  the  Boston  Symphony  since 
their  teen  years. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot'Cahners  Room 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will  be 
coming  to  us  from  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial 
galleries  in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale. 

The  opening  exhibit  this  season  is  a  show  of  work  on  paper  by  Boston  artists,  courtesy 
of  the  Impressions  Gallery,  275  Dartmouth  Street. 


From  the  Archives 


As  part  of  the  orchestra's  centennial  celebrations,  we  are  holding  one  wall  of  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  aside  for  a  special  series  of  displays  "from  the  archives."  Each  month  a 
painting,  photograph,  score,  letter,  or  other  item  of  special  significance  to  the  history 
and  development  of  the  BSO  will  be  dusted  off  and  shown;  many  of  these  items  will  be 
seen  here  publicly  for  the  first  time.  Watch  this  space! 


Curtisville  Consortium  Marathon  Benefit 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  benefit  concert 
by  the  Curtisville  Consortium  at  Hammond  Castle  in  Gloucester  on  Sunday, 
26  October;  the  concert  was  arranged  through  purchase  of  a  1980  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon  premium  and  will  begin  at  6:45  p.m.,  preceded  by  cocktails  and  an  informal 
tour  of  the  castle  at  5:30,  and  followed  by  a  medieval  feast  at  9. 

The  Curtisville  Consortium  consists  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  members 
of  the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company,  the  BSO's  radio  voice,  William  Pierce,  and 
friends.  The  group  will  perform  Tregian's  Ground,  which  portrays  the  life  of  Tregian  the 
Younger  (1574-1619)  during  his  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Church  of  England,  told  through  contemporary  chronicle,  court  gossip,  poetry,  and 
music. 

The  cost  for  the  evening  is  $35  per  person,  and  anyone  who  wishes  may  become  a 
Sponsor  of  the  event  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $15.  For  reservations,  please 
contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1348.  The  Hammond  Castle  Benefit 
Committee  is  chaired  by  Sue  Hall. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership 
chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis  Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  WGBH- 
FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica  will  continue  this  season.  Scheduled  so  far  are  talks  with 
composer  William  Schuman  (Tuesday,  7  October  at  1 1  a.m.),  soprano  Judith  Blegen, 
who  will  sing  in  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  (Thursday,  9  October  at  1 1  a.m.),  and 
conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  (Wednesday,  29  October  at  1 1  a.m.). 


WHOSBEENAVITAL 

B\RT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G .  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  o(  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity. 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs 


u>* 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfmger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W .  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  m  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
uithm  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkmson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred1  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banlcs  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Lotus  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  portrait  by  John  Singer  Sargent 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthropist,  and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston.  His 
vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  the  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
22  October  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of  conductor  George  Henschel.  Symphony 
concerts  were  held  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty  years  until  1900, 
when  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  was  opened.  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler — which  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-1908  and  1912-1918.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  fulfilling  Mr.  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music." 
From  the  earliest  days  there  were  both  music  and  refreshments  at  the  "Promenades." 
These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  to  be  renamed  first  "Popular," 
and  later  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition.  The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor,  to  be  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  players. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking  moves  towards  expansion:  recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in 
Boston  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  following  year  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980. 
In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  two  years 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians"  was  passionately  shared  by 
Koussevitzky,  and  in  1940  the  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  summer  academy  for  young  artists  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as  music  director  of  the  orchestra  by  Charles 
Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston,  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  supporting 
contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country;  the  Boston  Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years  with  the  orchestra  he  presented 
many  premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory.  As 
his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he  made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including  the 
complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  instituted.  Many  concerts  were 
televised  during  his  tenure.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr.  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  During 
his  tenure  he  conducted  several  American  and  world  premieres,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 
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He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some  of  the  first 
in  quadraphonic  sound,  and  appeared  regularly  on  television.  Seiji  Ozawa,  artistic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  music  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  Invited  by 
Charles  Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  orchestra  in  the  years  since  that  time.  He,  too,  has  made  many 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  the  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  over  1.2  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international  audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$  1 1 5,000  to  a  sum  of  more  than  1 2  million.  Its  preeminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music  is  due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


__ 


tllf 
Architect's  drawing  for  Symphony  Hall 
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Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall, 
which  stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400 
seats,  and  was  threatened  in  1893  by  a  city  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That 
summer,  the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to 
finance  a  new  and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra,  and  on  15  October  1900,  some 
seven  years  and  $750,000  later,  the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded 
with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music 
director  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects — McKim,  Meade  &l  White  of  New  York — 
engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as 
their  acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in 
accordance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  concert  halls  in  the  world:  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most 
noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and  Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  Vienna's 
renowned  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is  even  better 
.  .  .  because  of  its  slightly  lower  reverberation  time." 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  124  feet  wide  from  the  lower  back 
wall  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the 
sound.  The  side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the 
rear  balconies  are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue- 
filled  niches  along  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building, 
with  corridors  and  offices  insulating  it  from  outside  street  noise.  The  leather  seats  are  the 
ones  installed  for  the  hall's  opening  in  1900,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick,  steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
decoration.  Symphony  Hall  seats  2,625  people  during  the  winter  season  and  2,371 
during  the  Pops  season,  when  the  banks  of  orchestra  seats  are  replaced  by  tables  and 
chairs. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  false  organ  pipe  facade  which  is  visible  to  the 
audience. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the 
stage.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement.  The  hall 
was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six-passenger 
elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  Beethoven  is  the  only 
composer  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  plaques  which  trim  the  stage  and 
balconies  of  the  hall;  the  other  plaques  were  left  empty  since  it  was  felt  that  only 
Beethoven's  popularity  would  remain  unchanged.  And  the  initials  "BMH" — for 
"Boston  Music  Hall,"  as  the  building  was  to  have  been  called — appear  on  the  stairwell 
banisters  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  side,  originally  planned  as  the  main  entrance.  But 
the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  was  torn  down  only  after  the  new  building — Symphony 
Hall— was  opened. 
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Centennial  Reading 


Anniversaries  always  provide  a  good  excuse  for  looking  back  at  the  record  of  the  past 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  forecast  the  future.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  last  century;  the  following  list  has 
been  prepared  as  as  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  find  out  more  about  the  events  and 
personalities  of  this  colorful  century.  Essays  in  crystal-ball  gazing  from  the  vantage 
point  of  1980  are  not  to  be  found  here,  but  some  of  the  earlier  writers  did  try  to  guess 
what  the  future  held  for  the  BSO  as  of,  say,  1918  or  1930.  Most  of  the  books  listed  here 
are  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  a  good-sized  music  library.  A  few  of  them 
(indicated  below)  have  recently  been  reprinted  and  are  available  to  those  desiring  to 
build  up  a  BSO  library.  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  completeness,  but  it  does  include 
books  currently  in  print  about  the  orchestra  and  its  history  as  well  as  a  selection  of  older 
books  dealing  with  specific  personalities,  especially  the  founder  and  the  various  music 
directors. 

The  first,  and  still  the  only,  formal  history  of  the  orchestra  covers  just  the  first  half  of 
its  hundred-year  history:  M.A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1881-1931 
(Boston,  1931;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1978).  The  book  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  written  for  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  1914  and  then 
published  in  book  form  to  celebrate  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  orchestra's  founder, 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  that  November.  The  1931  publication  was  expanded  with 
the  aid  of  John  N.  Burk  to  bring  it  up  to  date  as  of  the  semicentennial  and  to  include 
the  musical  repertoire,  orchestra  membership,  and  list  of  the  soloists  who  had  per- 
formed with  the  orchestra  during  its  first  half-century.  A  much  less  thorough  account 
bringing  the  story  up  to  recent  years  with  a  once-over-lightly  touch  is  Janet  Baker-Carr's 
Evening  at  Symphony:  A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1977).  Louis  Snyder's  Community  of  Sound  (Boston:  Beacon,  1979)  provides  an 
anecdotal  view  of  the  orchestra's  members  in  recent  years;  it  features  many  photographs 
by  Milton  Feinberg.  An  altogether  charming  personal  book,  filled  with  amusing  stories, 
is  the  one  by  the  orchestra's  principal  raconteur,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  called  Gentlemen, 
More  Dolce  Please!  (Boston:  Beacon,  1969). 

Many  books  deal  with  the  personalities  behind  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
orchestra.  This  listing  emphasizes  books  in  English,  but  a  few  in  German  are  included 
too.  The  orchestra's  founder  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Bliss  Perry,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  (Boston,  1921).  Higginson's  hand-picked  first  music 
director,  George  Henschel,  wrote  two  books,  his  autobiography,  Musings  and  Memories  of 
a  Musician  (London,  1918;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979),  and  a  memoir, 
Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Boston,  1907).  He  is  also  the  subject  of  When 
Soft  Voices  Die:  A  Musical  Biography  by  Helen  Henriette  Henschel  (London,  1944). 
There  is  no  book  about  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  was  music  director  for  two  different 
terms,  but  John  N.  Burk  wrote  "Wilhelm  Gericke:  A  Centennial  Retrospect"  for  the 
Musical  Quarterly  (April  1945)  to  mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Arthur  Nikisch  is  treated  in  several  biographies  in  German  or  Russian,  but  none  in 
English.  One  of  the  fullest  of  these  is  F.  Pfohl,  Arthur  Nikisch  als  Mensch  und  als  Kunstler 
(Leipzig,  1900;  2nd  edition,  1925).  There  seems  to  be  no  study  of  the  life  of  Emil  Paur. 
The  full-length  biography  of  Karl  Muck  is  in  German:  N.  Stiicker,  Karl  Muck  (Graz, 
1939).  But  there  is  an  article  dealing  with  the  most  spectacular  incident  in  his  career— 
Muck's  much  publicized  dismissal  as  BSO  music  director  and  his  internment  as  an 
enemy  alien  during  World  War  I  (despite  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Swiss  and  not  of 
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The  BSO's  first  home,  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall 


First  photograph  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  1882 
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German  nationality),  one  of  the  most  scandalous  examples  of  war-hysteria  from  that 
period.  The  article,  "L'Affaire  Muck"  by  Irving  Lowens,  appeared  in  the  now-defunct 
journal  Musicology,  Vol.  I  No.  3,  in  1947.  Max  Fiedler  also  has  a  German  biography,  G 
Degmek's  Max  Fiedler:  Werden  and  Werken  (Essen,  1940).  Studies  of  Henri  Rabaud  deal 
with  his  work  as  a  composer  and  not  as  an  interim  (one  season)  conductor  of  the  BSO: 
Max  d'Ollone,  Rabaud  (Paris,  1958). 

Information  in  English  is  more  easily  available  for  the  music  directors  who  were  here 
after  the  war.  Pierre  Monteux  is  the  biographee  in  Doris  Gerald  Monteux's  It's  All  in  the 
Music  (London,  1966).  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  the  subject  of  three  books  (in  addition  to 
appearing  in  others):  Arthur  Lourie,  Sergei  Koussevitzy  and  his  Epoch  (New  York,  1931); 
Hugo  Leichtentritt,  Serge  Koussevitzy,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  The  New 
American  Music  (Cambridge,  1946);  and  Moses  Smith,  Koussevitzky  (New  York,  1947). 
Koussevitzky  instituted  a  lawsuit  against  the  last-named  book  for  invasion  of  privacy 
(the  author  seems  to  have  found  everyone  with  a  grudge  against  the  conductor  and  to 
have  assembled  their  comments  in  a  carping,  querulous  book),  but  he  lost  the  case. 
Charles  Munch  wrote  I  am  a  Conductor  (New  York,  1953).  Erich  Leinsdorf's  autobiogra- 
phy is  entitled  Cadenza:  A  Musical  Career  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1976).  There  is 
no  full-length  biography  of  William  Steinberg,  but  his  pre-BSO  years  are  dealt  with  in  a 
chapter  of  Hope  Stoddard's  Symphony  Conductors  of  the  U.S.A.  (New  York,  1957), 
another  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  Munch.  Seiji  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  eight 
conductors  treated  in  Philip  Hart's  Conductors:  A  New  Generation  (New  York:  Scribner, 
1979).  There  was,  of  course,  one  other  conductor  who  led  more  performances  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  elsewhere  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  anyone  else,  although  he 
was  not  officially  a  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  but  rather  of  the 
Boston  Pops.  Two  books  have  been  devoted  to  his  activity:  Robin  Moore,  Fiedler,  The 
Colorful  Mr.  Pops  (Boston,  1968;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1980)  and  C.  G 
Wilson,  Arthur  Fiedler:  Music  for  the  Millions  (New  York,  1968). 

Another  important  "character"  in  the  story  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
Symphony  Hall  itself,  the  first  home  designed  by  an  acoustician  for  a  symphony 
orchestra.  The  hall  itself  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  study  by  the  distinguished  scholar  of 
Boston's  musical  history:  H.  Earle  Johnson,  Symphony  Hall  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1950; 
reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979).  The  life  of  the  acoustician  responsible  for 
the  hall's  special  properties  is  recounted  in  a  hard-to-find  volume  by  William  Dana 
Orcutt,  Wallace  Clement  Sabine:  A  Study  in  Achievement  (Norwood,  1933). 

The  extension  of  the  orchestra's  activities  to  its  summer  home  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
growth  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  have  been  rich  in  musical  consequences.  That 
story  has  twice  been  told  in  book  form:  M.A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  A  Tale  of  Tanglewood 
(New  York,  1946),  which,  naturally  enough,  emphasized  the  early  years,  and  Herbert 
Kupferberg,  Tanglewood  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1976),  which  brings  the  story  up  to 
date. 

-S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 
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Tune  in  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod— Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood— 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  25  September  at  8 
Saturday,  27  September  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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BERNSTEIN 


BEETHOVEN 


Divertimento  for  Orchestra 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial;  world  premiere) 

I.  Sennets  and  Tuckets 

II.  Waltz 

III.  Mazurka 

IV.  Samba 

V.  Turkey  Trot 
VI.  Sphinxes 
VII.  Blues 
VIII.  March:  "The  BSO  Forever" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
1  December  1944) 

Andante  non  troppo — Allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  Allegretto  scherzando 
Elegia:  Andante,  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway. 

Saturday  night's  concert  is  being  filmed  for  future  telecast,  and  occasional  shots  of  the  audience 
may  be  included. 
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IF  IU  DIDN'T  KNOW 
FORCONTKIBUTING  TO 

BE  HERE 


You  know  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
musical  institutions. . .  after  all,  that's  why 
you're  here  tonight. 

And  you  know  that  the  best  reason 
to  contribute  to  the  BSO  is  so  that  you 
can  be  here,  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
enjoying  the  music  as  you  are  tonight. 

But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  all 
that's  involved  in  keeping  the  BSO 
great.  You  see,  there's  more  to  the  BSO 
than  the  103  musicians  on  stage  tonight. 


Because  like  the  music  it  plays,  the 
whole  of  the  BSO  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  It's  the  orchestra's  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  where  some  of  the  country's 
finest  musicians  gather  each  year.  It's  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
the  international  tours,  like  last  year's 
monumental  tour  of  China. 

The  BSO  is  also  the  Boston  Pops. 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Williams, 
the  Pops  rounds  out  the  full  BSO  pro- 
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THE  BEST  REASON 

THE  BSQTOU  WOULDN'T 
TONIGHT. 


gram  with  both  classical  and  popular 
music  for  the  whole  family.  And  free 
Pops  concerts  on  the  Esplanade  bring  all 
this  great  music  to  the  great  outdoors. 

Your  attendance  tonight  shows  that 
you  appreciate  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  BSO.  But  even  more  than  apprecia- 
tion, the  BSO  needs  your  contributions. 
Because  without  all  its  complementary 
programs,  the  BSO  could  not  maintain 
its  level  of  excellence. 

You  see,  when  every  seat  is  filled 


for  a  performance,  the  BSO  still  loses 

$10,000.  That  means  that  after  a  season 

of  sold-out  performances,  the  BSO 

still  needs  an  additional  $3,000,000. 

And  that  means 

that  the  BSO  needs 

your  help.  So  please. . 

give  the  BSO  a  hand. 

We  need  more  than 

applause.  '^f^^' 

KEEP  THE  BSO  LIVE. 


A  FEW  NOTES 
ON  GIVING. 


There  are  two  ways  to  give  the  BSO 
a  hand  this  year.  The  Annual  Fund 
helps  meet  the  orchestras  yearly  defi- 
cit, while  the  BSO  100  Fund  is  to  pro- 
vide a  $15.7  million  endowment  for 
the  orchestra's  future. 

ANNUAL  FUND 

You  can  join  the  Friends  of  the  BSO 

with  a  tax-deductible  contribution  in 

the  following  categories: 

Friend $25. 

Donor $50. 

Contributor $100. 

Contributors  are  listed  in  the  con- 
cert program. 

Associate $250. 

Associates  also  are  listed  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sponsor $500. 

Sponsors  are  invited  to  a  reception 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  enjoy  the 
above  benefits. 

Patron $1000. 

Patrons  are  invited  to  a  champagne 
reception  with  BSO  Trustees  and 
Management.  They  may  relax  in 
the  Henry  Lee  Higginson  Lounge  at 
Symphony  Hall,  are  entitled  to  VIP 
Ticket  Service,  and  enjoy  the  above 
benefits. 

Guarantor $2500. 

Guarantors  are  invited  to  a  lunch- 
eon with  BSO  Trustees  and  Man- 
agement, and  enjoy  the  above 
benefits. 

Benefactor $5000. 

Benefactors  are  invited  to  a  dinner 
with  BSO  Trustees,  Management 
and  the  Music  Director,  and  enjoy 
the  above  benefits. 


BSO  100  Fund. 

You  can  also  help  the  BSO  cele- 
brate its  incomparable  100th  season  of 
special  programs,  guest  soloists,  and 
guest  conductors  by  contributing  to 
the  independent  BSO  100  Fund.  Es- 
tablished 3  years  ago,  the  BSO  100 
Fund  now  has  attained  $14  million  of 
its  projected  $15.7  million  goal.  But 
while  the  end  is  in  sight,  the  drive 
must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
1980-81  season.  So  whether  you  are  a 
long-standing  subscriber,  a  regular 
contributor,  or  are  just  joining  us  this 
fall,  we  urge  you  to  contribute  to  the 
BSO  100  Fund  and  help  commemorate 
this  landmark  season.  As  a  contribu- 
tor, you  may  select  from  a  broad  range 
of  endowment  opportunities  and  com- 
memorative gifts,  from  having  your 
name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  having  your  name  in- 
scribed on  your  own  seat  in  Symphony 
Hall.  You  may  even  choose  to  endow  a 
chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

For  complete  information  on  com- 
memorative gift  opportunities  in  the 
BSO  100  Fund,  please  contact  Joseph 
Hobbs,  Director  of  Development, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Tel.  (617)236-1823 
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Leonard  Bernstein 

Divertimento  for  Orchestra 


Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  on  25  August  1918  and  is 
currently  living  in  New  York.  The  Diverti- 
mento for  Orchestra  was  composed  in 
August  1980  specifically  for  the  opening 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
one  hundredth  season;  it  is  the  first  of  twelve 
works  commissioned  from  twelve  different 
composers  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centen- 
nial. According  to  the  dates  at  the  end  of 
each  movement  of  the  composer's  score,  the 
second  movement  was  completed  first,  on  27 
August  1980,  followed  by  the  third  move- 
ment on  28  August,  the  fifth  on  30  August, 
the  fourth  on  2  September,  the  brief  sixth  and 
the  seventh  on  3  September,  the  opening 
movement  on  5  September,  and  the  con- 
cluding march  on  10  September.  The  Divertimento  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos  (first 
piccolo  doubling  third  flute),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  and  E  flat 
clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba 
(doubling  baritone  euphonium),  an  extremely  varied  percussion  ensemble  consisting  of  timpani, 
xylophone,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  four  side  drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  suspended  cymbals,  two 
Cuban  cowbells,  rasp,  maracas,  three  bongos,  two  congas,  wood  block,  four  temple  blocks,  trap 
set,  chime,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  and  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

Although  his  adult  life  has  been  most  closely  connected  with  New  York  City, 
through  activities  ranging  from  his  years  as  the  first  native-born  American  to  be  named 
music  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  to  his  many  highly  successful  Broadway 
shows,  Leonard  Bernstein  spent  his  formative  years  in  and  around  Boston  and  has 
retained  a  special  relationship  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  in 
Symphony  Hall  that  he  first  heard  symphonic  music,  and  he  came  back  often  as  a 
listener  through  his  student  years  at  Harvard.  His  connection  with  the  orchestra 
changed  character  in  the  summer  of  1940,  when  he  was  in  the  first  class  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  immediately  singled  out  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  a  musician  of  unusual  promise.  His  second  symphony,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety,  scored  for  piano  and  orchestra,  received  its  first  performance  here  under 
Koussevitzky's  baton  (with  the  composer  as  soloist)  on  8  April  1949.  His  third 
symphony,  Kaddish,  was  commissioned  by  the  orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Founda- 
tion for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Now  the  one  hundredth  season  opens 
with  his  most  recent  composition,  the  Divertimento  for  Orchestra. 

During  the  last  forty  years  Leonard  Bernstein's  talents  as  composer,  conductor, 
pianist,  writer,  and  lecturer  have  taken  him  all  over  the  world,  but  he  continues  to  come 
to  Tanglewood  and  to  Boston  whenever  possible.  This  year  he  is  "on  leave"  as 
conductor  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  composition.  The  new  Divertimento 
is  the  first  fruit  of  that  decision.  It  demonstrates  once  again  that  Leonard  Bernstein  has 
managed  over  the  years  to  compose  with  great  success  in  both  the  "cultivated"  and  the 
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Banchetto  Musicale 

MARTIN   PEARLMAN,  Director 


Boston's  Baroque  orchestra  performing  on  original  instruments 

Banchetto  Musicale's  most  exciting  season  yet  will  feature  a  program 
of  Music  from  England  [October  10,  Jordan  Hall]   and  the  much 
anticipated  annual  Bach  program— this  year  a  Bach  Festival  of  two 
concerts  [February  6  and  28,  Jordan  Hall]  which  includes  the 
Mass  in  B  Minor,  two  Brandenburgs,  the  Wedding  Cantata  and  more. 
On  May  23  and  26  we  will  present  a  special  performance  of 
Monteverdi's  famous  opera,  The  Coronation  of  Poppea,  fully-staged 
and  in  a  new  version. 

Some  good  seats  still  available  by  subscription.  Call  immediately 
for  information  864-2634. 


We'd  like  to  give  handicapped  kids 
a  free  education. 

,ul        Yes,  free. 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children  offers  a  12-year 
academic  program  for  physically  and  medically  handicapped 
children  with  mentally  normal  capabilities.  Included  in  school 
services  are  both  vocational  and  college  preparatory  training, 
,       transportation  (in  Boston),  medical  and  dental  care,  speech  and 
physical  therapy,  social  development,  noon  meal,  testing,  recrea- 
'tion  and  summer  camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents. 
Right  now,  we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass 
the  word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  The 
Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children,  241  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02115,  536-9632.  (Formerly  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children.) 

The  Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  tuition-free  institution  supported 
primarily  by  private  legacies,  bequests  and  contributions. 
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"vernacular"  traditions  (the  terms  are  employed  these  days  by  students  of  American 
music  to  avoid  the  invidious  and  misleading  adjectives  "classical"  and  "popular");  since 
the  history  of  American  music  is  basically  the  story  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
cultivated  and  vernacular  musics  upon  one  another,  and  since  Leonard  Bernstein  has 
repeatedly  managed  to  fuse  these  stylistic  poles,  he  is  surely  a  prime  candidate  for  the 
title  of  quintessential  American  composer. 

The  following  note  on  the  new  Divertimento  has  been  provided  by  Jack  Gottlieb, 
music  editor  for  Mr.  Bernstein. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Leonard  Bernstein's  new  Divertimento  is  an  expression  of  his  love  affair  with  the 
orchestra  (and  the  city)  of  his  youth.  It  is  a  nostalgic  album  filled  with  affectionate 
memories  of  growing  up  in  Boston,  as  well  as  a  recollection  of  hearing  live  symphonic 
music  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler  (which 
may  account  for  some  of  the  lighthearted  nature  of  this  work). 

It  is  a  series  of  vignettes  based  on  two  notes:  B,  for  "Boston,"  and  C,  for  "Centen- 
nial." This  tiniest  of  musical  atoms  is  used  as  the  germ  of  all  the  thematic  ideas.  Most  of 
these  generate  brief  dances  of  varying  character,  from  wistful  to  swaggering. 

Sennets  and  Tuckets  (a  Shakespearean  stage  direction  for  fanfares)  was  originally  to 
have  been  the  entire  composition,  but  such  an  abundance  of  fun-filled  transformations 
flowing  from  the  B-C  motive  suggested  themselves  to  the  composer  that  he  found 
himself  with  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Nevertheless,  the  dimensions  of  the  separate 
pieces  are  as  modest  as  the  motive  itself;  and  while  there  are  eight  of  them,  each  lasts 
only  a  minute  or  two. 

Divertimento  was  written  mainly  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut  during  August  of  this  year, 
and  the  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  nick  of  time  for  these  premiere  perfor- 
mances. The  instrumentation  is  for  the  normal  complement  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  featuring  various  soloists  and  small  groups  within  the  orchestra:  a  Waltz  for 
the  strings  alone,  a  Mazurka  for  double-reed  woodwinds  only,  a  Blues  for  the  brass  and 
percussion,  etc.  The  work  is  replete  with  allusions  to  the  repertoire  with  which  Mr. 
Bernstein  grew  up  in  Symphony  Hall,  some  quite  obvious,  others  rather  more  secret 
messages  for  the  orchestra  players  themselves.  (To  reveal  one  of  these  secrets,  the 
opening  section  of  the  final  March  is  a  quiet  meditation  for  three  flutes,  marked  in  the 
score  "In  Memoriam,"  recalling  the  beloved  conductors  and  orchestra  members  of  the 
BSO  who  are  no  longer  with  us.) 

Divertimento  was  commissioned  by  and  is  dedicated  to  the  BSO;  but,  to  quote  the 
composer: 

When  Stravinsky  wrote  his  Symphony  of  Psalms,  commissioned  by  the  BSO  in 
honor  of  its  fiftieth  birthday,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  dedication  elicited  a  witty  reaction  at  the  time: 
'That  is  what  you  call  making  the  best  of  two  worlds  at  once.'  If  I  dared  to  put 
myself  in  Stravinsky's  league,  I'd  follow  his  example  by  having  the  double 
dedication:  'To  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  My  Mother.'  Or  I  might 
even  go  him  one  better  by  offering  a  triple  dedication:  'To  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  My  Mother,  and  Boston,  my  old  home  town.' 
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iordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn, 
probably  on  16  December  1770  (he  was 
baptized  the  following  day),  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  26  March  1827.  Sketches  for  the 
concerto  appear  as  early  as  1796  or  1797, 
although  the  principal  work  of  composition 
came  in  the  summer  of  1800.  It  may  have 
been  revised  at  the  end  of  1802  for  the  first 
performance,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on 
5  April  1803  with  the  composer  as  soloist. 
Some  time  after  completing  the  concerto — 
but  before  1809 — Beethoven  wrote  a 
cadenza,  possibly  for  Archduke  Rudolph; 
Rudolf  Serkin  will  play  that  cadenza  at  these 
concerts.  The  first  performance  in  America 
took  place  in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple  on  8 
December  1842,  with  George].  Webb  con- 
ducting the  forces  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and  J.L.  Hatton  as  the  pianist.  The  concerto 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  21  April  1888,  with  soloist  Amy 
Beach  (or,  as  she  was  always  billed,  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach)  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke.  Since  then  Heinrich  Gebhard  and  Katherine  R.  Heyman  have  performed  the  C  minor 
concerto  under  Gericke;  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  appeared  as  soloist  with  her  husband  conducting; 
Ferruccio  Busoni  with  Max  Fiedler;  Alfred  Cortot,  Mischa  Levitzki,  and  Rudolf  Firkusny  with 
Pierre  Monteux;  Eleanor  Packard,  Arthur  Schnabel,  and  Myra  Hess  with  Serge  Koussevitzky; 
Harold  Bauer  and  Byron  Janis  with  Richard  Bur  gin;  Claudio  Arrau,  Clara  Haskil,  Firkusny, 
and  Janis  with  Charles  Munch;  Grant  Johannessen,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  Eugene  Istomin 
with  Erich  Leinsdorf;  and  Theodore  Lettvin  with  William  Steinberg.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mance at  Symphony  Hall  featured  tonight's  soloist,  Rudolf  Serkin,  with  Max  Rudolf  in  a  1970 
Beethoven  Festival  concert.  The  concerto  has  also  been  performed  at  Tanglewood  in  the 
intervening  decade  by  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  with  Antal  Dorati;  Garrick  Ohlsson  with  Seiji 
Ozawa;  and  Malcolm  Frager  with  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  and  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

In  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  an  island  located  between  the  Danube 
proper  and  a  semicircular  man-made  arm  called  the  Danube  Canal,  there  is  a  stretch  of 
open  meadowland  that  was  once  part  of  the  imperial  hunting  preserve.  Emperor  Joseph 
II  opened  it  to  the  public  as  a  garden  in  1 775,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
"meadow  garden"  (" Augarten"  in  German)  featured,  in  addition  to  the  usual  alfresco 
pleasures,  a  rich  musical  life  centered  in  a  concert-hall-with-restaurant  built  there  by  the 
early  1780s.  The  concerts  were  held  outdoors  on  summer  days,  usually  on  Thursday 
mornings  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  half-past  seven.  Mozart  played  there  in  at  least 
one  series  of  concerts,  and  Beethoven  introduced  his  Kreutzer  sonata  there;  moreover 
his  first  five  symphonies  and  first  three  piano  concertos  were  all  regularly  featured  at  the 
Augarten  concerts.  (Although  the  Augarten  ceased  to  function  as  an  important  concert 
location  by  1830,  there  remains  even  today  at  least  one  musical  connection:  the  Vienna 
Choirboys  are  housed  on  the  grounds,  where  they  can  presumably  soak  up  lingering 
resonances  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.) 
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One  morning  during  the  summer  of  1799  Beethoven  was  walking  through  the 
Augarten  with  Johann  Baptist  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his  day  and 
one  of  the  few  whom  Beethoven  found  worthy  of  praise.  Cramer  was  on  a  continental 
tour  from  his  home  town  of  London  and  had  stopped  in  Vienna  to  look  up  Haydn, 
whose  favorite  he  had  been  during  Haydn's  London  visits  a  few  years  earlier.  At  this 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  As  the  two  men  were  strolling  through 
the  Augarten  early  one  Thursday  morning,  they  heard  a  performance  of  Mozart's 
C  minor  piano  concerto,  K.491.  Beethoven  suddenly  stopped  and  drew  Cramer's 
attention  to  a  simple  but  beautiful  theme  introduced  near  the  end  of  the  concerto  and 
exclaimed,  "Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that!" 
Opinions  may  (and  do)  differ  as  to  exactly  what  passage  affected  Beethoven  so  strongly, 
but  there  is  in  any  case  no  doubt  that  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto  was  one  of  his  favorite 
works,  and  echoes  of  that  enthusiasm  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  own  C  minor 
concerto  which  was,  apparently,  already  in  the  works — at  least  in  some  preliminary 
way — at  the  time  of  the  reported  incident. 

It  is  misleading  to  think  of  the  concerto  as  "Opus  37,"  a  number  applied  when  the 
work  was  published  four  years  after  composition;  it  should  really  be  linked  with  the 
other  compositions  of  1799-1800:  the  six  Opus  18  string  quartets,  the  Septet,  Opus  20, 
and  the  First  Symphony,  Opus  21.  Still,  even  though  it  is  an  early  work,  the  Third 
Piano  Concerto  shows  a  significant  advance  over  its  predecessors. 


The  Theater  an  der  Wien 
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For  some  reason  Beethoven  withheld  performance  of  the  concerto  for  three  years. 
When  the  performance  finally  took  place,  it  was  part  of  a  lengthy  concert  that  the 
composer  himself  produced  to  introduce  several  of  his  newest  works  (this  concerto,  the 
Second  Symphony,  and  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives);  he  also  inserted  the 
First  Symphony,  already  becoming  a  favorite  in  Vienna,  to  attract  the  audiences.  The 
performance  was  to  take  place  on  5  April  1803  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  where 
Beethoven  himself  lodged  gratis  while  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio,  which  was  ultimately 
produced  there.  The  last  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  was  a 
marathon  affair  running  without  pause  from  8  a.m.  until  2:30  p.m.,  when  everyone 
broke  for  lunch  provided  by  Prince  Lichnowsky,  after  which  the  oratorio  was  given  still 
another  run-through.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  the  performers  could  manage  the 
performance,  which  began  at  6  p.m.  and  proved  to  be  so  long  that  some  of  the  shorter 
pieces  planned  for  the  program  were  dropped.  Still,  audiences  were  accustomed  to 
sitting  through  three  or  four  hours  of  musical  performances  in  those  days,  though  even 
if  they  were  accustomed  to  such  long  performances  they  can  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  hear  three  large  new  compositions  in  a  completely  fresh  and  receptive  frame 
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of  mind.  The  fact  that  Beethoven  made  up  the  program  entirely  of  his  own  works — and 
then  charged  elevated  prices  for  tickets — clearly  indicates  that  he  expected  the  power  of 
his  name  to  work  at  the  box  office,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  befallen,  since  he  cleared 
1800  florins  on  the  event. 

Ignaz  Seyfried,  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  had  a  special  reason  to 
remember  the  evening  clearly: 

In  the  playing  of  the  concerto  movements  he  asked  me  to  turn  the  pages  for  him; 
but — heaven  help  me!  —  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw  almost  nothing  but 
empty  leaves;  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
wholly  unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as  clues  for  him;  for  he  played 
nearly  all  of  the  solo  part  from  memory,  since,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  he  had  not 
had  time  to  put  it  all  down  on  paper.  He  gave  me  a  secret  glance  whenever  he  was 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  invisible  passages  and  my  scarcely  concealed  anxiety  not 
to  miss  the  decisive  moment  amused  him  greatly  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
jovial  supper  which  we  ate  afterwards. 

Seyfried's  explanation  for  the  empty  pages  in  the  solo  part — that  Beethoven  had  not 
had  time  to  write  it  out — seems  unlikely.  To  be  sure,  the  composer  was  working  on  the 
music  for  the  concert  almost  up  to  the  last  minute.  At  5  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  concert  Beethoven's  young  piano  pupil  and  assistant  Ferdinand  Ries 
was  summoned  to  the  composer  and  found  him  in  bed  copying  out  trombone  parts, 
apparently  an  afterthought  for  the  oratorio.  But  the  concerto  had  been  finished  three 
years  earlier  (with  the  possible  exception  of  details  touched  up  in  the  interim),  and  if 
Beethoven  had  wanted  to  write  out  the  solo  part,  he  could  surely  have  found  the  time  in 
that  long  period  between  composition  and  performance.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
composer's  failure  to  write  out  the  solo  part  reflected  his  desire — for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate — to  keep  the  concerto  entirely  to  himself.  Beethoven  was  still  making  his  living  in 
part  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  the  pianist-composer's  stock-in-trade  was  a  supply  of  piano 
concertos  that  he  and  he  alone  could  perform.  Even  if  another  musician  somehow  got 
hold  of  the  orchestral  parts,  he  would  not  be  able  to  play  the  concerto  without  the  one 
person  who  knew  the  solo  part — the  composer! 

Obviously  the  solo  part  would  have  to  be  written  out  in  full  before  publication  of  the 
work,  and  Beethoven  in  any  case  prepared  the  C  minor  concerto  for  Ferdinand  Ries, 
who  gave  the  second  performance  in  an  Augarten  concert  on  19  July  1804.  Even  then 
he  did  not,  according  to  Ries,  put  the  solo  part  in  the  score;  he  simply  wrote  it  out  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper.  It  is  also  clear  from  Ries's  recollections  that  Beethoven  had  not 
yet  written  the  cadenza: 

I  had  asked  Beethoven  to  write  a  cadenza  for  me,  but  he  refused  and  told  me  to 
write  one  myself  and  he  would  correct  it.  Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  my 
composition  and  made  few  changes;  but  there  was  an  extremely  brilliant  and 
difficult  passage  in  it,  which,  though  he  liked  it,  seemed  to  him  too  venturesome, 
wherefore  he  told  me  to  write  another  in  its  place.  A  week  before  the  concert  he 
wanted  to  hear  the  cadenza  again.  I  played  it  and  floundered  in  the  passage;  he 
again,  this  time  a  little  ill-naturedly,  told  me  to  change  it.  I  did  so,  but  the  new 
passage  did  not  satisfy  me;  I  therefore  studied  the  other,  and  zealously,  but  was  not 
quite  sure  of  it.  When  the  cadenza  was  reached  in  the  public  concert  Beethoven 
quietly  sat  down.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  choose  the  easier  one.  When  I 
boldly  began  the  more  difficult  one,  Beethoven  violently  jerked  his  chair;  but  the 
cadenza  went  through  all  right  and  Beethoven  was  so  delighted  that  he  shouted 
"Bravo!"  loudly.  This  electrified  the  entire  audience  and  at  once  gave  me  a 
standing  among  the  artists.  Afterward,  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  he  added: 
"But  all  the  same  you  are  willful!  If  you  had  made  a  slip  in  the  passage  I  would 
never  have  given  you  another  lesson." 
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Critical  response  to  the  concerto  at  its  first  performance  ranged  from  lukewarm  to 
cold;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  really  pleased  the  audience,  it  seems,  was  the  familiar 
First  Symphony;  even  the  delightful  Second,  receiving  its  first  performance,  put  off  the 
critic  of  the  Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Welt  with  what  he  perceived  as  too  much  "striving 
for  the  new  and  surprising."  And  in  the  concerto  Beethoven's  playing  was  apparently 
not  up  to  his  best  standards.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  from  the  strenuous  day's  rehearsal. 
Still,  the  concerto  quickly  established  itself  in  the  public  favor.  When  Ries  played  the 
second  performance  the  prestigious  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitschrift  declared  it  to  be 
"indisputably  one  of  Beethoven's  most  beautiful  compositions." 

Although  Beethoven  refused  to  write  a  cadenza  for  Ries,  he  eventually  did  compose 
one,  probably  for  another  of  his  students  who  may  not  have  been  competent  to  do  so 
himself.  It  was  written  as  an  entirely  separate  manuscript,  and  in  fact  the  two 
manuscripts — pne  of  the  concerto  proper  and  one  of  the  cadenza — suffered  different 
fates,  which  brings  up  a  musicological  detective  story  with  a  happy  ending.  The  cadenza 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  safely  housed  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
The  concerto  proper  was  part  of  the  extraordinary  music  collection  of  the  Prussian  State 
Library  in  Berlin  which,  during  World  War  II,  was  divided  up  into  several  smaller 
components  and  shipped  away  for  safekeeping  (to  avoid  damage  in  the  event  of 
bombing).  One  of  the  sub-sections  of  the  library's  holdings  completely  disappeared  for 
decades.  Among  the  missing  manuscripts  was  the  autograph  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
concerto.  The  collection  was  the  object  of  a  long  and  intensive  search  on  the  part  of 
scholars  who  hoped  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed  during  the  war  and  who  tracked 
down  various  rumors  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  collection.  Finally,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was  tracing  an 
important  collection  of  zoological  drawings  that  were  part  of  the  same  library  shipment, 
managed  to  trace  the  collection  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Griissau  (today  the 
Polish  village  of  Krzeszow),  where  it  lay  unidentified  and  uncatalogued  long  after  the 


The  manuscript  of  Beethoven's  cadenza  for  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
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end  of  the  war.  Although  there  is  still  some  dispute  between  Poland  and  East  Germany 
as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  collection,  this  discovery — or,  properly,  rediscovery — is 
surely  the  most  significant  musical  find  of  our  lifetime,  including  as  it  does  manuscripts 
for  all  or  part  of  Beethoven's  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  over  one 
hundred  Mozart  scores  including  most  of  his  major  operas,  various  Haydn  symphonies, 
numerous  Bach  cantatas,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
including  Elijah,  the  Scotch  Symphony,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  Violin 
Concerto.  The  collection  is  now  largely  located  in  the  University  Library  of  Krakow, 
and  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto  has  happily  been 
found  again. 

Although  Beethoven  knew  and  admired  the  Mozart  concertos,  he  had  not  yet 
learned  one  important  trick  of  Mozart's:  that  of  withholding  some  tune  for  the  soloist. 
Invariably  Mozart  left  something  out  of  the  orchestral  exposition  so  that  it  could  first  be 
presented  by  the  piano  in  the  solo  exposition,  thereby  helping  to  characterize  the 
pianist  as  an  individual  personality  against  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  C  minor  concerto, 
Beethoven  lays  out  all  of  the  thematic  material  at  once  in  the  longest  and  fullest 
orchestral  statement  that  he  ever  wrote  for  a  concerto.  The  main  theme  is  typically 
Beethovenian  in  its  pregnant  simplicity,  outlining  a  triad  of  C  minor  in  the  first 
measure,  marching  down  the  scale  in  the  second,  and  closing  off  the  first  phrase  with  a 
rhythmic  "knocking"  motive  that  was  surely  invented  with  the  timpani  in  mind 
(although  Beethoven  does  not  explicitly  reveal  that  fact  yet).  Much  of  the  "action"  of 
the  first  movement  involves  the  gradually  increasing  predominance  of  the  "knocking" 
motive  until  it  appears  in  one  of  the  most  strikingly  poetic  passages  Beethoven  had  yet 
conceived — but  that's  anticipating. 
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As  the  orchestral  statement  proceeds,  Beethoven  modulates  rather  early  to  the 
secondary  key  of  E  flat  (something  else  Mozart  wouldn't  have  done — he  would  leave  it 
to  the  soloist  to  engineer  the  appearance  of  the  new  key)  and  introduces  the  secondary 
theme.  But  then,  as  if  suddenly  recognizing  his  faux  pas,  he  returns  to  the  tonic  major, 
C,  and  passes  on  to  the  closing  thoughts,  once  again  in  C  minor.  The  orchestra's 
definite  close  on  the  tonic  threatens  stasis,  but  the  soloist  enters  with  forthright  scales 
that  run  directly  into  the  principal  theme,  whereupon  the  real  forward  momentum 
begins. 

The  piano  exposition  restates  all  the  major  ideas  that  the  orchestra  has  already 
presented  but  makes  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  definitive  with  an  extended  closing 
idea  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  "knocking"  motive,  which  begins  to  grow  in 
prominence.  It  completely  dominates  the  development  section,  which  intertwines  other 
thematic  ideas  over  the  recurring  staccato  commentary  of  that  rhythm.  The  recapitula- 
tion does  not  emphasize  the  knocking  beyond  what  had  already  occurred  in  the  soloist's 
exposition,  but  Beethoven  is  preparing  to  spring  one  of  his  most  wonderful  ideas,  the 
success  of  which  requires  him  to  build  on  the  other  themes  for  the  moment.  Even  in  the 
cadenza,  which  Beethoven  composed  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  concerto,  he  retains 
his  long-range  plan  by  basing  it  on  all  the  important  thematic  ideas  except  the  knocking 
rhythm.  The  reason  appears  as  the  cadenza  ends:  Beethoven  (following  an  idea  drawn 
from  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto)  allows  the  piano  to  play  through  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  rather  than  simply  stopping  with  the  chord  that  marks  the  re-entry  of  the 
orchestra,  as  happens  in  most  classical  concertos.  But  it  is  what  the  soloist  plays  that 
marks  the  great  expressive  advance  in  this  score:  wonderfully  hushed  arabesques  against 
a  pianissimo  statement  of  the  original  knocking  motive  at  last  in  the  timpani,  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  surely  designed  from  the  very  start.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
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Beethoven's  concerto  output  he  produces  one  of  those  magical  "after  the  cadenza" 
moments  of  otherworldly  effect,  moments  for  which  listeners  to  his  later  concertos  wait 
with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Largo  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different  expressive  world,  being  in  the 
unusually  bright  key  of  E  major.  It  is  a  simple  song-form  in  its  outline  but  lavish  in  its 
ornamental  detail.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  links  the  slow  movement 
and  the  final  rondo  directly.  He  has  not  quite  done  that  here,  though  he  invents  a  clever 
way  of  explaining  the  return  from  the  distant  E  major  to  the  home  C  minor:  the  last 
chord  of  the  slow  movement  ends  with  the  first  violins  playing  a  G-sharp  as  the  top  note 
of  their  chord,  which  also  includes  a  B-natural;  Beethoven  reinterprets  the  G-sharp  as 
A-flat  (part  of  the  scale  of  his  home  key)  and  invents  a  rondo  theme  that  seems  to  grow 
right  out  of  the  closing  chord  of  the  slow  movement.  Nor  does  he  forget  that 
relationship  once  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  rondo;  one  of  the  most  charming 
surprises  in  the  last  movement  is  a  solo  passage  in  which  the  pianist  takes  over  an  A-flat 
from  the  orchestra  and,  while  repeating  it  in  an  "oom-pah"  pattern,  reinterprets  it  again 
as  a  G-sharp  to  recall  momentarily  the  key  of  the  slow  movement  before  the  strings 
return  with  definite  hints  that  it  is  high  time  to  end  such  stunts  and  return  to  the  main 
theme  and  the  main  key.  But  Beethoven  has  not  yet  run  out  of  surprises;  when  we  are 
ready  for  the  coda  to  ring  down  the  curtain,  the  pianist  takes  the  lead  in  turning  to  the 
major  for  a  brilliant  ending  with  an  unexpected  6/8  transformation  of  the  material. 

-S.L. 
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Felix  MendelssohrrBartholdy 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  64 

]akob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
Hamburg  on  3  February  1809  and  died  in 
Leipzig  on  4  November  1847.  Bartholdy  was 
the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon 
and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous 
owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in 
Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged 
the  family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Men- 
delssohn— to  distinguish  the  Protestant  Men- 
delssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's 
father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as 
1816. 

Mendelssohn  planned  a  violin  concerto  as 
early  as  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that 
he  settled  down  to  serious  work  on  it;  the  finished  score  is  dated  16  September  1844.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  Leipzig  on  13  March  1845  under  Niels  Gade's  direction,  with 
Ferdinand  David  as  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  New 
York  on  24  November  1849,  when  Joseph  Burke  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
under  Theodor  Fisfeld.  Boston  first  heard  the  concerto  with  piano  accompaniment  at  a 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  performance  in  the  Melodeon  on  3  February  1851;  the  soloist  was 
August  Fries,  who  repeated  the  work  on  22  February,  apparently  with  orchestra,  at  a  concert  of 
the  Musical  Fund  Society.  The  concerto  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  its  first  season  and  has  remained  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  of  works. 

Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  performance  on  17  February  1882  with  soloist  Alfred  de  Seve.  Since 
then  it  has  been  performed  by  Willis  E.  Nowell,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  Franz  Kneisel,  Leonora 
Jackson,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Maud  McCarthy,  E.  Fernandez- Arbos,  Marie  Hall,  and  Willy  Hess  under 
the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke;  by  Kneisel  under  Fmil  Paur;  by  Kreisler,  Sylvain  Noack,  and 
Anton  Witek  under  Karl  Muck;  by  Witek  and  Gertrude  Marshall  under  Otto  Urack;  by  Fredric 
Fradkin  under  Henri  Rabaud;  by  Albert  Spalding,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Bronislaw  Huberman,  and 
Toscha  Seidl  under  Pierre  Monteux;  by  Bur  gin,  Leon  Zighera,  Nathan  Milstein,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  and  Spalding  under  Serge  Koussevitzky;  by  Isaac  Stern,  Zino  Francescatti, 
Mischa  Elman,  and  Jaime  Laredo  under  Charles  Munch;  by  Burgin  under  Norman  Carol;  by 
Joseph  Silverstein  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (Jack  Benny  played  the  first  movement  only  under 
Leinsdorf  in  a  Pension  Fund  concert);  and  by  Silverstein  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  last  Symphony 
Hall  performance,  in  April  1972,  featured  Yuuko  Shiokawa  as  soloist  with  James  Levine 
conducting;  the  concerto  was  also  heard  at  Tanglewood  in  1975  with  Silverstein  and  conductor 
Edo  de  Waart.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin  with  an  orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  trumpets  all  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Ferdinand  David  (1810-1873)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  violinists 
and  teachers  of  his  day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year-old  Mendelssohn  became  director 
of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  in  1836,  he  had  David,  just  a  year  his  junior, 
appointed  to  the  position  of  concertmaster.  Relations  were  always  very  cordial  between 
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composer  and  violinist,  and  their  warmth  was  marked  in  a  letter  that  Mendelssohn 
wrote  to  David  on  30  July  1838,  in  which  he  commented,  "I'd  like  to  write  a  violin 
concerto  for  you  next  winter;  one  in  E  minor  sticks  in  my  head,  the  beginning  of  which 
will  not  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  work.  He 
sketched  and  drafted  portions  of  it  in  at  least  two  distinct  stages  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  his  correspondence  with  David  is  sometimes  filled  with  discussions  of  specific 
detailed  points  of  technique,  and  sometimes  with  the  violinist's  urgent  plea  that  he 
finish  the  piece  at  last.  The  first  stage  of  composition  most  likely  occurred  soon  after 
Mendelssohn's  letter  to  David;  by  the  following  summer  (24  July  1839)  Mendelssohn 
was  able  to  write  David,  repeating  his  interest  in  the  violin  concerto  and  commenting 
that  he  needed  only  "a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him  something  of 
the  sort.  "But  it  is  not,  to  be  sure,  an  easy  assignment;  you  want  it  to  be  brilliant,  and 
how  should  someone  like  me  do  that?  The  whole  first  solo  will  consist  of  high  E."  This 
was  assuredly  a  joke,  since  the  high  E  is  the  very  highest  note  the  soloist  plays  in  the 
piece,  and  it  is  naturally  reserved  for  climactic  moments.  Still,  the  very  earliest  sketch 
included  several  extended  passages  of  high  E;  very  likely  David  commented  (or  gasped) 
on  seeing  them,  which  led  to  the  fact  that  that  particular  pitch  became  a  sort  of  private 
joke  between  them.  Even  though  Mendelssohn  reconsidered  the  situation  and 
drastically  cut  the  amount  of  high  E  to  be  heard  in  the  concerto,  as  late  as  January  1844 
(nine  months  before  the  work's  completion)  David  could  still  joke  about  it,  at  the  same 
time  twitting  Mendelssohn  over  the  antiquity  of  his  unfulfilled  promise: 

Perhaps  you  also  have  a  sonata  in  your  pen, .  .  .  even  if  it  isn't  quite  the 
antediluvian  violin  concerto,  which  requires  my  presence  and  six  cartloads  of  high 
E's.  With  both  I  would  serve  you, .  . .  but  I  must  expect  something  new  other  than 
our  old  friendship,  that  much  I  say  and  stipulate! 
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It  seems  likely,  then,  that  after  the  first  stage  of  sketching  (which  emphasized  those 
hair-raising  high  E's,  and  which  David  certainly  had  a  chance  to  see  and  comment  on), 
Mendelsssohn  didn't  really  find  the  time  for  those  few  "days  in  a  good  mood"  that  he  so 
much  wanted  for  several  years — not,  in  fact,  until  he  had  decided  to  shake  off  his 
appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William  IV  in  Berlin,  which  had  brought  nothing 
but  negotiation  and  nuisances  that  he  found  distressing  from  the  very  beginning  and  a 
serious  drain  on  his  energies  by  the  end.  But  in  July  1844  he  began  to  have  a  stretch  of 
free  time  which  he  put  to  good  use;  on  2  September  he  reported  to  David,  "I  myself 
have  been  rather  industrious  and  I  plan  to  bring  along  some  new  things  for  you."  Two 
weeks  later  he  finished  the  manuscript  of  the  violin  concerto. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo 
part;  he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of  high  E's 
and  also  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  difficulty  for  its  own  sake.  In  fact,  he  himself  claimed 
that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his  that  played  a  large  role  in  the  subsequent  popularity 
of  the  concerto.  In  1857  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  had  sent  David  his  newly 
composed  violin  concerto  for  evaluation,  claiming  to  know  exactly  what  could  and 
could  not  be  played  with  reasonable  ease.  He  continued: 

The  Mendelssohn  concerto  would  not  be  played  half  as  often  as  it  is  if  it  had  even 
a  few  passages  that  are  daring  or  uncomfortable.  But  there  isn't  a  single  one  in  it, 
and  I  may  well  say:  grace  a  moi." 


Ferdinand  David 
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It  is  no  accident  that  Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  romantic  violin 
concerto  that  the  student  learns. 

There  may  have  been  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  David  wrote  to  Hiller  in  1857,  but 
the  reason  for  the  continuing  pleasure  that  we  take  in  hearing  performances  of  this 
concerto  has  little  to  do  with  its  solo  technique.  Rather,  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality 
comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendelssohn  found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the 
concerto.  Ever  since  Antonio  Vivaldi  had  set  his  seal  on  the  Baroque  concerto  by 
composing  over  500  examples,  certain  features  had  been  passed  on  from  one  generation, 
one  composer  to  another.  Elements  that  worked  in  the  Baroque  style  became 
anachronistic  a  century  later.  First  of  all,  the  traditional  concerto  employed  a  first- 
movement  formal  pattern  that  alternated  statements  by  the  full  orchestra  (ritornellos) 
with  sections  featuring  the  soloist.  It  was  an  effective  organizing  device  when  the 
ritornellos  were  short  summaries  of  the  musical  material  that  functioned  like  the  pillars 
of  a  bridge  to  anchor  the  free  flight  of  the  soloist. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Mozart,  the  ritornello  principle  worked,  despite  the  greater 
length  of  the  concerto,  because  Mozart,  at  least,  was  able  to  dramatize  the  opposition 
between  solo  and  orchestra,  to  make  the  soloist  a  musical  personality,  carefully  balanced 
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against  the  full  ensemble.  But  the  increasingly  elaborate  form,  now  related  to  the  new 
sonata  form,  meant  that  the  orchestral  ritornello  was  getting  longer  and  longer;  instead 
of  waiting  perhaps  a  minute  or  two  to  hear  the  soloist,  the  audience  had  to  wait  five 
minutes  or  more.  Proportions  thus  seem  skewed.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos, 
Beethoven  tried  to  change  that  somewhat  by  introducing  the  soloist  and  establishing  his 
personality  at  the  outset,  and  then  proceeding  with  the  normal  full  orchestral 
ritornello. 

But  Mendelssohn,  both  in  his  early  G  minor  piano  concerto  and  in  the  violin 
concerto,  takes  the  much  more  radical  step  of  dispensing  with  the  tutti  ritornello 
entirely,  and  fusing  the  opening  statement  of  orchestra  and  soloist  into  a  single 
exposition.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  violin  concerto,  this  was  part  of  his  design  from  the 
very  beginning.  Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  measures 
of  orchestral  "curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  is 
that  of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra 
pauses  on  a  chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  own. 
Theoretically  only  two  chords  are  necessary  after  this  point  for  the  movement  to  end 
(though  in  practice  there  is  usually  a  somewhat  longer  coda).  But  everything  comes  to  a 
standstill  (as  far  as  the  composer's  work  is  concerned)  while  we  admire  the  sheer 
virtuosity  of  the  soloist,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of 
style  with  the  rest  of  the  piece  or  that  it  may  be  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  entirely 
submerge  the  composition  it  is  attached  to.  The  problem  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  serious 
when  the  composer  himself  provides  the  cadenza,  because  it  is  then  at  least  in  an 
appropriate  style.  But  the  absurdity  of  coming  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  movement  and 
suddenly  putting  everything  on  hold  is  unchanged. 

Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — and  utterly  unique.  He  writes  his 
own  cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  afterthought,  he  places 
it  in  the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to  complete  the 
development  and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation!  No  other  cadenza  has  ever  played  so 
central  a  role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier  in 
such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstuck  for.  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in  a  work 
having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt  concertos  and 
many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting. 
But  it  is  worth  pointing  out  one  of  the  loveliest  touches  of  orchestration  at  the  arrival  of 
the  secondary  theme,  which  is  in  the  relative  major  key  of  G.  Just  before  the  new  key  is 
reached,  the  solo  violin  soars  up  to  high  C  and  then  floats  gently  downward  to  its  very 
lowest  note,  on  the  open  G-string,  as  the  clarinets  and  flutes  sing  the  tranquil  new 
theme.  Mendelssohn's  lovely  touch  here  is  to  use  the  solo  instrument — and  a  violin  at 
that,  which  we  consider  as  belonging  to  the  treble  range — to  supply  the  bass  note,  the 
sustained  G,  under  the  first  phrase;  it  is  an  unexpected  inversion  of  our  normal 
expectations,  and  it  works  beautifully. 
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Reflecting  the  tmditkm  of 
^Boston's  Back  Bay. 


SlUtl 
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Luncheon -Dinner -I 

e  Vaiet  Parking     344  Newbury  St.  in  Bostor  ay    3 

&tber  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  South  SBofe  Pit 


When  the  first  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first  bassoon  does 
not  cut  off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  his  note  over  into  what  would 
normally  be  silence.  The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after 
the  first  movement;  Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  move- 
ments of  a  large  work  should  be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them, 
and  this  was  one  way  to  do  it  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon 
note  has  not  always  prevented  overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  clapping).  A 
few  measures  of  modulation  lead  naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second  move- 
ment, the  character  of  which  darkens  only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets  and 
timpani,  seconded  by  string  tremolos,  in  the  middle  section.  Once  again  at  the  end  of 
the  movement  there  is  only  the  briefest  possible  break,  and  the  soloist  and  orchestral 
strings  play  a  brief  transition  that  allows  a  return  to  the  key  of  E  (this  time  in  the  major 
mode)  for  the  lively  finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light  and  fleet-footed  examples  of 
"fairy  music"  that  Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

-S.L. 


Royal  Copenhagen  &  Cooley's 


Two  fine  old  names  that  Boston 
shoppers  trust  for  quality, 
elegance  and  utility. 

Royal  Copenhagen's  artist  from 
Denmark  will  demonstrate  china 
painting  Oct.  29.  Call  for  more  details. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-  3826. 


China,  Class  &  Qtfts//  Since  1860 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 
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Mozart  Bartok 

Tchaikovsky. 

Brahms.  Mahler, 

Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
\Jhf  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Bela  Bartok 

25  March  1881-26  September  1945 


Few  indeed  are  the  people  who  can  manage  three  careers  of  distinction  simultaneously, 
but  Bela  Bartok,  whose  one  hundredth  birthday  we  celebrate  this  season,  was  one  of 
them.  He  was  first  of  all  a  fine  pianist  who  could,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  wide  and 
continuing  success  purely  as  a  performer.  But  his  was  a  penetrating  intellect  that  strove 
constantly  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  music  of  his  country  and  of  surrounding 
regions  in  a  series  of  fundamental  studies  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Slovakian  folk 
music,  studies  that  have  earned  him  a  position  with  the  most  distinguished  ethno- 
musicologists  of  his  time.  Finally — and  most  important  for  us — he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  of  our  century. 

Physically  he  was  tiny,  always  very  slender  and  frail-looking  (in  1944,  while  ap- 
parently regaining  his  health  after  a  mysterious  illness,  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Szigeti,  "In 
March  my  weight  was  87  pounds;  now  it  is  105.  I  grow  fat;  I  bulge;  I  explode"),  with  an 
unruly  shock  of  prematurely  white  hair.  He  was  an  intensely  private  man  who  could  be 
annoyed  when  even  a  close  friend  referred  to  matters  that  he  considered  personal;  he 
became  angry,  for  example,  when  his  friend  Erno  Dohnanyi  sent  him  a  congratulatory 
note  on  his  wedding.  Even  the  marriage  illustrates  the  curious  extreme  to  which  his 
sense  of  privacy  could  go:  a  young  pupil,  Marta  Ziegler,  came  to  Bartok's  for  a  piano 
lesson.  The  composer  announced  to  his  mother  that  she  would  stay  for  lunch,  after 
which  teacher  and  pupil  went  out  for  a  walk.  When  he  came  back,  he  announced  to  his 
mother  again,  "Marta  will  stay — she  is  my  wife." 

Bartok's  earliest  compositions  were  heavily  Germanic  in  character;  there  were  no 
authentically  Hungarian  models.  Even  Franz  Liszt  and  the  national  hero  Ferenc  Erkel  at 
best  superimposed  pseudo-gypsy  elements  on  a  foundation  that  came  from  the  central 
German  tradition  of  musical  romanticism.  Liszt  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Hungarian  people  had  no  native  music  of  their  own  but  simply  borrowed  and  distorted 
the  music  brought  in  by  the  gypsies.  But  though  Liszt  was  Hungarian-born,  he  never 
spoke  the  language  of  his  native  country  fluently  and  he  certainly  never  undertook 
serious  field  research.  Bartok,  on  the  other  hand,  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Zoltan 
Kodaly,  spent  years  visiting  Hungarian  villages  with  recording  equipment  and  finding 
traditional  singers  who  would  perform  their  songs  for  him  to  transcribe  and  study.  He 
was  among  the  first  folk  music  scholars  who  recognized  the  vital  fact  that  the  words  are 
as  important  as  the  tune  in  folk  music  and  who  therefore  undertook  to  learn  the 
language  of  any  people  whose  music  he  was  investigating.  Over  the  years  he  spread  his 
researches  far  and  wide  over  the  Balkans  and  even  into  northern  Africa  in  an  attempt 
to  classify  the  various  types  of  music  and  to  demonstrate  sources  of  influence.  In  so 
doing  he  completely  reversed  Liszt's  view  of  Hungarian  folk  music  and  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  so-called  gypsy  music  was  in  fact  basically  a  decadent  and  limited 
form  of  the  autochthonous  music  of  the  Hungarian  villages.  Even  when  his  composi- 
tions were  still  little  known  and  less  esteemed,  Bartok  was  already  renowned  in 
scholarly  circles  as  a  major  intellectual  figure. 

But  Bartok's  activity  as  a  student  of  folk  music  had  a  much  more  direct  result:  it 
showed  him  the  way  to  write  a  truly  national  music  without  simply  aping  the  gestures 
inherited  from  the  German  romantics.  His  familiarity  with  the  music  of  his  compatriots 
had  a  profound  effect  on  his  notions  of  scale  and  melody,  of  harmony,  and  of  rhythm. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Bartok  simply  took  folk  tunes  as  the  basis  of  his  music.  Rather  he 
absorbed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  music  of  his  country  and  conceived  his  own  musical 
ideas  in  terms  of  that  melodic  and  rhythmic  style,  then  harmonized  them  using  the 
scales  that  were  characteristic  of  Hungary  but  rarely  found  in  western  art  music.  Few 
indeed  are  the  nationalistic  composers  who  have  ever  so  thoroughly  developed  their 
nationalism  in  musical  terms  while  at  the  same  time  creating  works  of  universal  interest. 

Bartok's  career  as  a  composer  was  hardly  ever  "successful"  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
way  that  word  is  normally  used.  A  few  farsighted  musicians  were  able  to  recognize  his 
significance,  but  the  public  at  large  generally  avoided  his  music.  After  passing  from  his 
juvenile  period,  influenced  by  Liszt  and  Richard  Strauss,  he  entered  a  period  in  which 
he  produced  music  of  knotty  difficulty  for  most  audiences.  His  stage  works  (an  opera 
and  two  ballets)  either  had  little  success  or  were  actually  banned  from  performance 
because  of  their  sensational  themes;  as  a  result  he  concentrated  almost  entirely  on 
instrumental  music.  Probably  the  best  single  medium  to  survey  Bartok's  entire  output  is 
the  series  of  string  quartets,  on  which  he  worked  all  his  life.  He  wrote  one  early  quartet 
(later  suppressed)  in  1899,  and  he  was  sketching  a  few  motives  for  a  planned  seventh 
quartet  within  a  year  of  his  death.  In  between,  the  six  completed  quartets  form  a  body  of 
work  that  has  been  ranked  as  the  most  significant  addition  to  the  medium  since  the 
quartets  of  Beethoven.  But  only  one  or  two  of  them  had  a  respectable  number  of 
performances  during  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  about  ten  concertos  for  piano  or  violin  or 
viola  (the  last-named  being  unfinished  at  his  death),  and  a  moderate  number  of 
orchestral  scores,  although  rarely  for  full  orchestra. 

The  intensity  and  seeming  violence  of  Bartok's  early  music  left  listeners  nonplussed. 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  responses  to  any  piece  of  music  ever  written  is  a  1914  poem 
by  Amy  Lowell,  a  poet  who  was  familiar  with  a  great  deal  of  music,  after  hearing 
Bartok's  Second  Portrait  for  orchestra.  The  poem  was  entitled  After  Hearing  A  Waltz  by 
Bartok,  and  it  begins: 

But  why  did  I  kill  him?  Why?  Why? 

In  the  small,  gilded  room,  near  the  stair? 
My  ears  rack  and  throb  with  his  cry, 

And  his  eyes  goggle  under  his  hair, 

As  my  fingers  sink  into  the  fair 
White  skin  of  his  throat.  It  was  I! 

Not  everyone  felt  murderous  after  hearing  Bartok's  music,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
great  rush  to  fill  the  concert  halls  for  most  of  his  demanding  pieces. 

Yet  in  his  last  years  Bartok  mellowed;  without  sacrificing  his  ideals  he  wrote  music 
that  was  much  more  directly  accessible,  including  the  Divertimento  for  String 
Orchestra,  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on  1  December  1944  and  marked 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Bartok's  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  music  of  this  period  that 
provided  the  key  by  means  of  which  many  people  came  to  understand  and  love  the 
music  of  Bartok  from  all  periods. 

But  for  the  composer  himself,  it  was  too  late  to  capitalize  on  his  newfound  success.  His 
chronic  weakness  forced  repeated  rest  and  hospitalization;  something  was  wrong  with 
his  blood,  he  knew,  but  the  doctors  told  him  first  that  it  was  too  many  white  corpuscles, 
then  too  many  red  corpuscles.  They  kept  from  him  the  fact  that  he  was  mortally  ill  with 
leukemia.  But  Bartok  surely  sensed  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Saddest  of  all  was  the 
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realization  that  he  had  to  spend  his  last  years  as  an  exile,  forced  by  political  circum- 
stances and  war  to  leave  his  beloved  native  country  and  friends.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  told  Agatha  Fassett,  an  American  friend  who  provided  the  Bartoks  with  much 
support  during  the  composer's  last  years,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  on  the  battlefield 
than  to  be  forced  far  from  home.  He  had  been  reading  a  book  about  Columbus  and 
compared  his  fate  with  that  of  one  of  the  helpless  Indians  whom  Columbus  had  taken 
back  to  Europe  to  display: 

Not  that  it  isn't  tragic  to  be  an  innocent  victim  and  to  be  downed  by  a  bullet,  but 
the  death  it  brings  is  quick,  and  ends  it  all  right  there  on  that  piece  of  well-known 
soil.  But  to  be  pulled  up  from  the  ground,  together  with  the  rhubarb  root,  the 
corn,  and  tobacco,  and  carried  away  as  a  curiosity  to  throw  in  with  the  gold,  to  be 
dragged  alive  across  half  the  world,  bound  helpless  against  strange  winds,  and 
forced  to  taste  their  unknown  tang,  and  unknown  food,  and  unknown  water. 
And  borne  off  into  an  unmeasurable  hopeless  distance  from  the  place  where  you 
want  with  all  your  strength  to  be,  knowing  all  along  that  you  will  never  be  there 
again.  Is  this  so  very  hard  to  understand? 

And  so  he  died  on  foreign  soil  just  after  the  end  of  the  conflict  that  had  driven  him 
from  home.  It  is  vain  to  wonder  where  his  new,  late  style  might  have  led  had  he  lived 
longer,  but  it  is  ironic  that  true  public  success  began  to  come  almost  immediately  after 
his  death,  and  he  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  realize  it.  But  perhaps  that  wouldn't  really 
have  mattered  to  him.  As  his  second  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  said  to  Agatha  Fassett  when 
the  Bartoks  first  came  to  visit  her  in  Vermont,  "All  you  have  to  know  about  Bela  is  that 
he  loves  everything  that's  real." 

-S.L. 
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SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 
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Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 
Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/ jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

551  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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Bela  Bartok 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklbs, 
Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but 
now  absorbed  into  Rumania),  on  25  March 
1881  and  died  in  New  York  on  26  September 
1945.  The  Concerto  for  Orchestra  was  com- 
missioned in  the  spring  of  1943  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  through  the  Koussevitzky 
hiusic  Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  Bartok  composed  the  Concer- 
to between  15  August  and  8  October  1943; 
the  work  was  given  its  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Koussevitzky  on  1  December  1944.  Other 
conductors  who  have  led  it  here  include 
Richard  Bur  gin,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Antal  Dorati,  Thomas  Schippers, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Rafael  Kubelik,  and  Jorge  Mester.  The  most  recent  performance  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  23  January  1979  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Georg  Sold;  Joseph 
Silver  stein  conducted  the  work  at  Tanglewood  in  August  of  1979.  The  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is 
scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three 
clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  contrabassoon),  four 
horns,  three  trumpets  (with  a  fourth  trumpet  marked  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
side  drum,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

For  Bartok,  the  Anschluss,  Hitler's  occupation  of  Austria  on  1 1  March  1938,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  He  had  watched  the  growth  of  Nazi  power  with  trepidation  for 
some  years,  but  his  ties  with  Hungary  were  too  strong  to  allow  more  than  passing 
thoughts  of  emigration.  But  by  April,  Bartok  began  to  act,  first  of  all  to  save  his  life's 
work;  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Switzerland,  asking  them  to  take  care  of  his  manuscripts: 
"With  no  obligation  to  be  responsible  for  them,  of  course:  I  would  bear  all  the  risk. 
These  things  do  not  take  up  much  room:  not  more  than  a  small  suitcase."  His 
publishers,  Universal-Edition,  and  his  performing  rights  society,  both  in  Vienna,  had 
been  "nazified,"  as  he  put  it,  with  the  result  that  he  and  all  other  composers  were  sent 
the  notorious  questionnaire  concerning  their  racial  background. 

Naturally  neither  Kodaly  nor  I  will  fill  in  the  form:  our  opinion  is  that  such 
questions  are  wrong  and  illegal.  Actually  it's  rather  a  pity,  for  we  could  give 
answers  that  would  make  fun  of  them;. .  .  but  I'm  afraid  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  joke  like  this,  for  we  must  insist  on  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  unlawful 
questionnaire,  which  therefore  must  remain  unanswered. 

Fortunately  the  English  publisher  Ralph  Hawkes  came  to  Budapest  with  an  offer  to 
publish  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly  in  the  future. 

Although  Bartok  continued  to  travel  around  Europe  to  give  concerts,  he  was  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  Hungary  definitively  as  long  as  his  elderly  and  ailing 
mother  was  still  alive.  He  had  just  finished  the  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion, 
and  with  his  second  wife  Ditta  Pasztory  he  traveled  to  London  to  play  it,  while  also 
working  out  the  final  details  of  his  new  publishing  arrangement.  Back  in  Budapest 
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Hay  4,    1943 


Mr.   Bela  Bartok 

3242  Cambridge  Street 

Riversdale 

The  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Dear  kr.  Bartok: 


It  gives  oh*  great  pleasure  to  Inform  ycu  that 
The  Koussevltzky  Music  foundation,  Inc.  has  authorized 
a  grant  to  you  of  f 1,000,  to  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  write  a  composition  for  or- 
chestra. In  connection  with  such  grants  the  Foundation 
requests  that  the  composition  be  dedicated  to  the  memo- 
ry  of  Natalie  Koussevltzky  and  that  the  manuscript,  after 
it  is  no  longer  needed  for  publication  purposes,  be  depo- 
sited with  the  Foundation. 

This  grant  will  be  payable  as  follows:  *500  on 
receipt  of  your  acceptance  of  the  award,  and  *500  upon 
the  completion  of  the  manuscript* 

t  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  yen  in  the  near  future. 

With  best  wishes. 


£65  Ooddard  Avenue 
Frookllne,  Mass. 


A  letter  from  Serge  Kousseidtzky  to  Bela  Bartok 
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during  the  winter  of  1938-1939,  he  managed  to  complete  two  new  works  despite  the 
gathering  clouds  of  war:  Contrasts,  a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  clarinet  written  for 
Joseph  Szigeti  and  Benny  Goodman,  and  the  Second  Violin  Concerto.  Politics  became 
even  more  ominous  in  the  summer  of  1939,  but  Bartok  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  an 
Alpine  chalet  near  Basel  put  at  his  disposal  by  Paul  Sacher.  There  he  composed  in 
fifteen  days  his  lively  and  delightful  Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  there  were  no  war  threats  outside.  He  was  nonetheless  acutely  aware  of  interna- 
tional tensions.  He  could  see  for  himself  that  even  the  "poor,  peaceful,  honest  Swiss" 
were  preparing  boulders  above  the  mountain  passes  to  use  as  a  defense  against  tanks. 
Writing  to  his  son  Bela  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  Divertimento  after  fifteen 
days  of  intense  concentration,  he  noted: 

I  hadn't  read  a  newspaper  for  2  weeks  until  I  picked  one  up  yesterday;  the  lapse  of 
time  was  not  perceptible,  it  was  just  as  if  I  was  reading  one  2  weeks  old.  Nothing 
had  happened  in  between  (Thank  God!). 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  something  did  happen.  Called  back  to  Budapest  by  the 
outbreak  of  war,  he  was  still  there  in  December  when  his  mother  died,  thus  breaking  the 
most  direct  tie  to  his  beloved  native  land.  By  the  time  he  sailed  from  Naples  in  April 
1940  for  an  American  tour  and  an  unknown  future,  he  had  finished  his  Sixth  String 
Quartet — but  that  was  the  last  music  he  was  to  write  for  over  three  years;  for  a  while  it 
appeared  he  had  given  up  composing  altogether.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Hungary 
after  the  tour  in  May,  arrangements  were  already  being  made  to  bring  him  back  to  New 
York  through  a  fund  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  was  to  transcribe  and  prepare 
for  publication  a  large  collection  of  Serbo-Croatian  folk  songs. 

Bartok  enjoyed  his  work  with  the  folk  materials  at  Columbia,  but  he  was  painfully 
aware  that  the  position  was  only  temporary,  and  he  kept  casting  around  for  lecture- 
ships, concerts,  and  other  ways  of  earning  a  living.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  begun  to  have  a 
series  of  regular  high  fevers  that  the  doctors  were  unable  to  diagnose.  He  and  Ditta 
appeared  in  the  premiere  of  the  orchestra  version  of  the  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percussion  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  directed  by  the  composer's  old  friend  Fritz 
Reiner  in  January  1943,  but  that  proved  to  be  his  last  concert.  A  serious  breakdown  o( 
his  health  later  in  the  month  forced  the  interruption  of  a  lecture  series  at  Harvard  and 
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brought  him  to  a  psychological  low  point.  He  never  wanted  to  compose  again.  One 
medical  test  was  run  after  another,  but  the  doctors  couldn't  explain  the  cause  of  his 
ailment  (or  perhaps  they  were  being  discreet  in  not  telling  the  composer  that  he  was 
dying  of  leukemia).  The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers 
( ASCAP)  undertook  to  provide  Bartok's  medical  care  at  this  crucial  time,  even  though 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  society  (he  was  a  member  of  ASC  AP's  British  affiliate).  But 
the  best  medicine  that  spring  came  not  from  a  doctor,  but  from  a  conductor — Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Throughout  his  American  \  :?ars,  Bartok  had  found  no  cause  to  feel  that  his  music  was 
striking  any  sort  of  responsive  chord  here.  He  had  already  written  to  Zoltan  Kodaly  in 
December  of  1941  noting  that  he  felt  lucky  in  that  he  lacked  all  inclination  to  write  a 
new  large  score  since  "even  if  I  had  a  new  orchestra  work  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it 
performed." 

Koussevitzky's  visit  in  April  1943  changed  all  that,  for  the  conductor  commissioned  a 
work  and  guaranteed  a  performance.  The  change  in  Bartok's  spirits  was  immediate. 
Ditta  wrote  to  Joseph  Szigeti,  who  had  been  primarily  responsible  for  urging  the 
commission,  since  he  knew  that  Bartok  would  never  accept  anything  that  smacked 
remotely  of  charity,  to  tell  him  of  her  joy  at  the  change  in  her  husband:  "One  thing  is 
sure:  Bela's  'under  no  circumstances  will  I  ever  write  any  new  work'  attitude  has  gone. 
It's  more  than  three  years  now — " 

Bartok  spent  the  summer  resting  under  medical  supervision  at  a  sanatorium  at  Lake 
Saranac  in  upstate  New  York;  here  he  wrote  most  of  the  new  work  between  1 5  August 
and  8  October  1943.  And  in  working  on  the  score  he  recovered  much  of  his  former 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  As  he  wrote  to  Szigeti  early  in  1944,  the  improvement  in  his 
health  allowed  him  to  finish  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra — or  perhaps  it  was  the  other 
way  around. 


The  house  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  where  Bartok  composed  his  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
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Bela  and  Ditta  Bartok  made  the  trip  to  Boston  late  in  November  1944  to  attend  the 
premiere,  as  the  composer  reported  to  a  friend  a  few  weeks  later: 

We  went  there  for  the  rehearsals  and  performances  —  after  having  obtained  the 
grudgingly  granted  permission  of  my  doctor  for  this  trip.  It  was  worth  wile  [sic], 
the  performance  was  excellent.  Koussevitzky  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  piece, 
and  says  it  is  "the  best  orchestra  piece  of  the  last  25  years"  (including  the  works  of 
his  idol  Shostakovich!). 

For  the  first  performance  Bartok  wrote  a  commentary  printed  in  the  orchestra's 
program  book,  something  he  did  only  rarely.  His  summary  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  was 
no  doubt  a  response  to  his  own  feeling  of  recuperation  while  composing  it: 

The  general  mood  o{  the  work  represents,  apart  from  the  jesting  second  move- 
ment, a  gradual  transition  from  the  sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
lugubrious  death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one.  The  title  of 
this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its  tendency  to  treat  the  single 
instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a  concertant  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "vir- 
tuoso" treatment  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development 
of  the  first  movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  perpetuum  mobile-like  passage  of 
the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in  the  second 
movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant 
passages. 

He  paired  the  first  and  fifth  movements,  as  well  as  the  second  and  fourth,  so  that  the 
overall  structure  is  a  symmetrical  pattern  balanced  through  the  middle.  This  plan  seems 
to  be  the  end  result  of  several  different  possibilities  under  discussion  at  the  time  the 
commission  was  offered.  Bartok  originally  hoped  to  do  a  cantata-like  composition,  but 
decided  (in  discussion  with  Koussevitzky)  to  make  it  purely  orchestral.  The  only  clear 
thematic  connection  between  movements  relates  the  opening  Introduzione  to  the  "death- 
song"  of  the  third  movement.  All  of  the  others  are  quite  independent  in  their  musical 
material  and  highly  varied  in  character. 

The  Concerto  opens  with  a  soft  and  slightly  mysterious  slow  introduction  laying 
forth  the  essential  motivic  ideas:  a  theme  built  up  of  intervals  of  the  fourth,  answered  by 
symmetrical  contrary  motion  in  seconds.  These  ideas  become  gradually  more  energetic 
until  they  explode  in  the  vigorous  principal  theme  in  the  strings,  a  tune  that  bears  the 
imprint  of  Bartok's  musical  physiognomy  all  over  with  its  emphatic  leaping  fourths  and 
its  immediate  inversion.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  melodic  motives  for  future  development. 
The  solo  trombone  introduces  a  fanfare-like  figure,  again  built  of  fourths,  that  will  come 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  brasses  later  on.  The  "secondary  theme"  is  a  gently 
rocking  idea  first  heard  in  the  oboe.  Most  of  these  materials  make  their  first  impression 
as  melodies  pure  and  simple,  not  as  the  source  material  for  contrapuntal  elaboration. 
But  Bartok  works  out  a  wondrously  rich  elaboration  with  all  kinds  of  contrapuntal 
tricks,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  possible  is,  of  course,  no  accident;  the  composer 
planned  it  from  the  start  in  designing  his  themes. 

The  "Game  of  Pairs"  that  forms  the  second  movement  is  simple  but  original  in  form, 
a  chain-like  sequence  of  folk-oriented  melodies  (though  surely  not  genuine  folk  tunes) 
presented  by  five  pairs  of  instruments,  each  pair  playing  in  parallel  motion  at  a  different 
interval:  the  bassoons  in  sixths,  then  oboes  in  thirds,  clarinets  in  sevenths,  flutes  in 
fifths,  and  trumpets  in  seconds.  After  a  brass  chorale  in  the  middle  of  the  movement, 
the  entire  sequence  of  tunes  is  repeated  with  more  elaborate  scoring. 
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The  third  movement,  Elegia,  is  one  in  a  string  of  expressive  "night  music"  movements 
that  Bartok  delighted  in.  He  described  it  as  "chain-like;  three  themes  appear  suc- 
cessively. These  constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty 
texture  of  rudimentary  motifs."  The  thematic  ideas  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
first  movement — the  intervals  of  fourths  and  of  seconds,  and  some  of  the  actual 
thematic  ideas — but  they  are  treated  here  in  a  kind  of  expressive  recitative  of  the  type 
that  Bartok  called  "parlando  rubato,"  a  style  that  he  found  characteristic  of  much 
Hungarian  folk  music. 

The  Intermezzo  interrotto  ("Interrupted  Intermezzo")  alternates  two  very  diferent 
themes:  a  rather  choppy  one  first  heard  in  the  oboe,  then  a  flowing,  lush  romantic  one 
that  is  Bartok's  gift  to  the  viola  section.  But  after  these  ideas  have  been  stated  in  an 
ABA  pattern,  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar,  simple-minded 
tune  that  descends  the  scale  in  stepwise  sequences.  This  tune  actually  comes  from  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of  Shostakovich,  which  Bartok  heard  on  a  radio  broadcast  while 
working  on  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra;  according  to  his  son  Peter,  he  was  so  incensed 
with  the  theme's  ludicrous  simplicity  that  he  decided  to  work  it  into  his  new  piece  and 
burlesque  it  with  nose-thumbing  jibes  in  the  form  of  cackling  trills  from  the  woodwinds, 
raspberries  from  tuba  and  trombones,  and  chattering  commentary  from  the  strings. 
Soon,  however,  all  settles  back  to  normal  with  a  final  BA  statement  of  the  two  main 
tunes. 

The  last  movement  begins  with  characteristic  dance  rhythms  in  an  equally  charac- 
teristic Bartokian  perpetuo  mow  which  rushes  on  and  on,  throwing  off  various  motives 
that  gradually  solidify  into  themes,  the  most  important  of  which  appears  in  the  trumpet 
and  turns  into  a  massive  fugue,  complicated  and  richly  wrought,  but  building  up 
naturally  to  a  splendidly  sonorous  climax. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  Bartok's  fame  with  the  broad  concert  audience.  It  remains  without  doubt  his  best- 
known  and  best-loved  purely  orchestral  work,  but  over  the  years  it  has  also  provided  a 
key  by  means  of  which  many  listeners  have  learned  to  love  Bartok's  music,  including 
the  pieces  that  were  once  found  to  be  much  too  "difficult."  And  for  Bartok  personally, 
composing  this  score  proved  to  be  just  the  tonic  he  needed.  It  had  filled  his  summer 
1943  "rest  cure"  with,  if  not  rest,  at  least  a  cure.  In  the  fall  Bartok  and  Ditta  received  a 
visit  from  their  friend  Agatha  Fassett,  who  was  astonished  at  the  change  in  the 
composer  over  the  summer,  and  when  he  showed  her  the  completed  score  to  the 
Concerto  for  Orchestra,  he  said  to  her  (as  she  recalled  later  in  her  book  on  Bartok's  last 
years): 

But  what  nobody  could  possibly  see  in  this  score  is  that  through  working  on  this 
concerto,  I  have  discovered  the  wonder  drug  I  needed  to  bring  about  my  own  cure. 
And  like  so  many  other  discoveries,  it  just  happened  accidentally,  and  was  only  a 
by-product  of  what  was  of  true  importance  to  me,  and  I  was  almost  unaware,  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  happening. 

The  despair  that  had  caused  him  to  give  up  composing  had  been  overcome — even 
more  so  when  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  began  its  triumphal  conquest  of  concert  halls 
the  following  year.  Bartok  began  accepting  new  commissions  and  undertaking  further 
projects,  but  it  was  also  clear  that  his  health  was  not  permanently  improved.  As  he  told 
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a  friend  in  Seattle  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra: 
"You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  my  recovering  was  a  miracle.  This  is  true  only  with 
some  reservations:  it  was  only  a  hemisemidemi-miracle."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  months 
remaining  to  him  produced  the  Sonata  for  Solo  Violin,  dedicated  to  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  finished  but  for  the  last  seventeen  measures,  and  the 
unfinished  Viola  Concerto,  as  well  as  sketches  for  a  seventh  string  quartet.  For  a  man 
who  a  short  time  earlier  had  declared  that  he  never  wanted  to  compose  again,  that  may 
be  miracle  enough. 

-S.L. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  January   10 
Saturday   Afternoon,  January  13 


From  the  first  New  York  performance 
of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  SEASON      •      NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-FOUR  AND  FORTY-FIVE 


I 


Eighth   ^Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart: Overture  to  "Idomeneo,  Re  di  Greta,"  K.  36G 


Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Bartok Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.       Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 
II.       Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy:  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  £    Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.  ^    Finale:    Presto 

(First  Performance) 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:25  on  Friday  Afternoon 
10:25  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

From  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
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About  the  First  Performance 


Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performances  of  Bartok's 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on  1  and  2  December  1944.  Boston  audiences  had  a 
chance  to  hear  the  new  work  a  second  time  at  the  BSO's  subscription  concerts  three  weeks  later, 
on  29  and  30  December,  and  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra  in  the  Concerto's  first  New  York 
performances  on  10  and  13  January  1945  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Reviewing  the  very  first  Boston 
performance  for  the  Herald,  Rudolph  Elie,  Jr.,  had  this  to  say: 


It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  point  to  remark 
on  the  strength  of  the  musical  personality 
disclosed  by  Bartok's  music.  His  Orchestral 
Concerto,  given  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  is 
a  work  which  must  rank  among  the  musical 
masterpieces  of  recent  years. 

Despite  its  basic  simplicity,  it  is  a  composi- 
tion of  great  contemporary  complexity  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  typical  Bartokian 
austerity  and  severity,  and  it  was  not  (barring 
the  graceful,  exquisite  intermezzo)  taken 
readily  to  heart  by  yesterday's  audience.  This 
should  not  dismay  Bartok,  whose  music  has 
withheld  its  innermost  secrets  from  the 
general  public  for  years.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  even  today,  that  his  day  is  coming,  but  I 
would  hazard  a  guess  that  if  this  extraordinary 
composition  were  to  be  heard  as  often  as 
Shostakovich's  antiquated  sensations,  it 
would  speak  powerfully  to  the  musical  public. 

The  Concerto  is  the  product  of  a  gloomy 
period  in  the  composer's  life.  Bartok  has  not 
been  well  in  recent  months;  nor  has  he  been 
especially  successful  (if  repeated  performances 
are  what  make  success).  And  when  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  through  his  music  foundation 
approached  him  to  commission  this  work,  Bar- 
tok is  said  to  have  felt  himself  incapable  of 
going  through  with  the  project.  It  may  be 
reading  things  into  the  work  which  are  not 
there,  but  the  feeling  of  increasing  optimism, 
of  increasing  strength  and  vigor  is  strongly 
conveyed  in  this  work,  and  I  have  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  it  is  highly  personal,  even 
autobiographical  music. 

It  begins  with  a  phrase  of  gentle,  luminous 
beauty  which  is  soon  carried  away  in  a  tur- 
bulent stream  of  conflicting  rhythms  and  har- 


monies representing,  perhaps,  the  composer's 
search  for  an  idiom,  his  struggles  to  find,  in 
clashing  contemporary  schools,  his  voice. 
There  follow,  in  succeeding  movements, 
reminiscences  of  other  schools,  fragments  of 
other  styles  (the  fourth  movement  might  have 
been  by  Smetana),  and  finally,  as  if  in 
triumphant  assertion  that  he  had  been  on  the 
right  track  all  along,  he  brings  his  Concerto  to 
an  end  in  his  own  individual  idiom.  All  this, 
you  understand,  is  pure  speculative  twaddle.  It 
is  simply  what  it  might  be  and  what  it  was  to 
me. 

From  a  more  musical  approach,  however, 
there  is  no  denying  the  splendors  of  its  har- 
monic network  or  the  expressiveness  of  its 
melodic  sensibilities.  There  is  a  nobility  and  a 
purity  to  the  music  — all  the  more  apparent  in 
contrast  to  the  Franck  orgy  which  followed  — 
which  is  akin  esthetically  to  Bach — and  which 
speaks  most  clearly  to  those  with  their  deepest 
musical  roots  in  that  prodigious  fountain.  The 
Concerto,  by  the  way,  is  fearfully  difficult,  and 
every  man  in  the  orchestra,  not  to  mention 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  must  be  congratulated  for 
their  technical  feat  in  the  mere  negotiation  of 
the  work,  while  conductor  and  orchestra  can- 
not be  praised  enough  for  endowing  it  with 
such  great  musical  feeling.  The  composer  came 
to  the  stage  to  acknowledge  the  applause,  of 
which  there  was  a  heartening  volume.  Yes,  if  a 
composition  of  transcendent  musical  art  may 
be  defined  as  one  which,  in  its  own  way,  is  a 
summation  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  then 
the  Orchestra  Concerto  is  a  work  of  art 
.  .  .and  a  great  one. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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More.  .  . 

There  is  no  up-to-date  biography  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  currently  available  studies 
are  nearly  twenty  years  old.  In  addition  to  a  biography  "for  young  people,"  and  a 
German  book,  there  is  Leonard  Bernstein,  The  Man,  His  Work  and  His  World  by  John 
Briggs  (Cleveland:  World  Publishing  Company).  Of  course  the  Divertimento  for 
Orchestra  has  not  yet  been  recorded,  but  most  of  Bernstein's  other  scores  in  either  the 
"cultivated"  or  the  "vernacular"  traditions  are  available. 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Third 
Concerto  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and 
Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the 
BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Tonight's  soloist,  Rudolf 
Serkin,  has  recorded  the  C  minor  piano  concerto  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Leonard  Bernstein  (Columbia,  coupled  with  the  Choral  Fantasy).  Arthur 
Rubinstein's  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  conducted  by  Erich 
Leinsdorf  (RCA).  Other  strong  contenders  are  the  readings  by  Leon  Fleisher  with 
George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia),  Claudio  Arrau  with  Bernard 
Haitink  leading  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Maurizio  Pollini  with  Karl 
Bohm  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG). 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is 
a  good  basic  guide,  though  perhaps  overly  sketchy  on  the  biographical  side.  The  fullest 
recent  biography  is  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age 
(Greenwood),  especially  good  on  the  background,  not  so  revealing  for  the  music.  On 
the  Violin  Concerto  the  fundamental  recent  studies  are  in  German,  including  two 
articles  by  Reinhard  Gerlach  that  compare  the  first  and  second  sketches  with  the  final 
score  (Archiv  fur  Musikwissenschaft,  1971,  and  Das  Problem  Mendelssohn,  ed.  Carl 
Dahlhaus,  Regensburg:  Bosse,  1974).  Isaac  Stern  has  recorded  the  concerto  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia).  Jascha  Heifetz's  recording  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  (RCA).  Other 
recommended  recordings  include  Itzhak  Perlman's  reading  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Andre  Previn  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  first  Bruch  concerto)  and 
Nathan  Milstein  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG). 

Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  ofB'ela  Bartok  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback)  is 
the  most  thorough  biography  and  critical  study  available.  John  McCabe  has  con- 
tributed Bartok.  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  Agatha  Fassett's  gripping  and  personal  account  of  Bartok's  last  years  was 
published  in  hardcover  under  the  somewhat  off-putting  title  The  Naked  Face  of  Genius; 
there  is  a  Dover  paperback  reprint  simply  titled  B'ela  Bartok:  The  American  Years.  Of  the 
many  recordings  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  my  favorites  include  Fritz  Reiner  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA),  Seiji  Ozawa  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Angel),  and 
Rafael  Kubelik  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

Queen  Elizabeth  II* 
departing  from  New  York 

11  Day 

Pre~Christmas 
Caribbean  Cruise 

December  6-17,  1980 

We  offer  an  unprecedented 

Senior  Citizen 's  value! 

Includes:  11  day  cruise  and  accom- 
modations; complimentary  champagne 
motor  coach  transportation  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
roundtrip  to  New  York;  and  port  taxes. 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(617)927-7000 

Mass.  Toll  Free  1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 

^Registered  in  Great  Britain 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR  (88.5  fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  pianists  and  musicians, 
Rudolf  Serkin  is  also  known  as  a  man  who 
selflessly  devotes  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  others.  Mr.  Serkin  participates  at 
the  Marlboro  Festival  and  School  of  Music 
where  he  is  president  and  artistic  director;  he 
has  served  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Educational  Television;  he  has  been  awarded 
honorary  degrees  from  numerous  universities 
and  colleges,  as  well  as  from  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute in  Philadelphia,  where  he  taught  from 
1939  until  1975  and  was  director  from  1968 
until  1975;  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  including  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  1963;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
well  as  a  past  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now 
Czechoslovakia)  and  educated  in  Vienna, 
where  Arnold  Schoenberg  was  among  his 
composition  teachers,  Rudolf  Serkin  made 
his  debut  at  age  twelve  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony;  he  began  concertizing  at  seven- 
teen with  a  Berlin  debut  under  Adolf  Busch. 
He  made  his  first  United  States  appearance 


with  the  Busch  Quartet  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1933,  and  his  formal  debut  in 
this  country  came  in  1936  with  Toscanini 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  then, 
he  has  toured  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  appearing  in  recital,  with  orchestra, 
and  with  chamber  ensemble;  he  has  also 
played  in  South  America,  Iceland,  Israel, 
India,  and  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
more  than  a  dozen  occasions  since  his  first 
appearance  in  1938  under  Koussevitzky.  Mr. 
Serkin  played  all  five  Beethoven  concertos 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  during  the  BSO's 
Beethoven  Festival  of  April  1970,  and  he  will 
record  the  Beethoven  piano  concertos  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
CBS  records. 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  t898 
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Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

Harvard 

Bode  Store 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

1 90  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 
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MeHt*jrf 

ltr^77  NEWBURY  ST. // 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

MajofOedit  Cards  Honored, 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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Isaac  Stern 


Penderecki.  He  has  toured  the  world  in  reci- 
tal and  is  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Istomin-Stern-Rose  Trio.  Mr.  Stern  first 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  January  1948  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  has  returned  on  over  a 
dozen  occasions,  most  recently  for  the 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  during  the  orchestra's  Tchaikovsky 
Festival  of  November  1978.  He  also  appeared 
in  Symphony  Hall  as  a  guest  soloist  for  John 
Williams's  first  Boston  concert  as  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops  in  April  1980. 


The  series  of  events  celebrating  Isaac  Stern's 
sixtieth  birthday  this  past  August  is  still  con- 
tinuing, and  he  himself  claims  to  be  making 
music  with  as  much  energy  as  when  he  was 
fifteen.  Mr.  Stern  is  as  much  a  humanitarian 
and  civic  leader  as  he  is  one  of  the  world's 
best-known  violinists.  In  January  1975  he  was 
the  recipient  of  the  first  Albert  Schweitzer 
Music  Award  for  "a  life  work  dedicated  to 
music  and  devoted  to  humanity."  He  was  a 
founder-member  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  in  1965,  and  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation,  which 
has  promoted  cultural  exchange  and  spon- 
sored scholarship  students  from  Israel  at 
America's  leading  conservatories.  He  fought 
to  save  Carnegie  Hall  from  demolition  in 
1960  and  was  instrumental  in  a  New  York 
City  decision  to  preserve  that  auditorium  as  a 
national  historic  landmark. 

Since  his  Carnegie  debut  on  12  January 
1943,  Mr.  Stern  has  performed  annually  with 
the  world's  major  orchestras.  He  has  made 
countless  recordings  for  Columbia  and  pre- 
miered works  by  such  composers  as  Hin- 
demith,  Schuman,  Bernstein,  Rochberg,  and 


Life  at  the  Top 


.  .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
!  Place 
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Areyou  ready  for 
anAlfaRomeo? 


"W! 


hen  I  was  a  voung  man  I 
dreamed  that  one  dav  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C , 

f  (•  V W  T  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yiy/   perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove  a  great  big  stationwagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— mv  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


rr 
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BMB. 

"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentists  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  mv  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I'd  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  mv  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place.  I'll  jump  into 
mv  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 


:& 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31, 1980. Your  gifts  are 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Guarantoi 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.Allen 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Sandra  6k  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Barnard  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Casty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Duffy 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Sen.  6k  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Christian  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W.Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Phillips  Ketchum 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Kraft 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  William  D.  Lane 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 


-$1,000  and  over 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Lombardi 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 
Mrs.  John  McAndrew 
Mr.  John  W.  McNear 
Mr.J.WilliamMiddendorfll 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 
Miss  Esther  K.  Murphy 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 
Miss  Grace  M.  Otis 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 
Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 
Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 
Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  Saltonstall 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 
Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mr.  Richard  Stevens 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 
Mrs.  John  Sylvester 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 
Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Brooks  Beck 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Claflin 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Loring  Conant,  Jr. 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Dixon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Ms.  Sally  DuPont 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Ericson 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Hon.  6k  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Gibbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Andrew  Kahr 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 


Patron— $500-999 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Spencer  G.  Lake 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Leo  Mayer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Morse 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Pokross 

Mrs.  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

Robb  and  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Fairfield  Raymond 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  V.  W.  Strekalovsky 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Dr.  Helen  H.  Tartakoff 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  O.  Welch 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.Wells 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.Willis 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 
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Associate 

Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Arnold 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Sabine  Baring-Gould 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bolton 

Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 

Mr.  Donald  Breed 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Coco,  Jr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Ms.  Hope  A.  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 


—$250-499 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mrs.  Prescott  Kettell 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Klebenov 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  LeClair 

Mrs.  Royal  Willis  Leith 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  D.  MacDonald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Magee 

Vice  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Parrish 

Mrs.  Talcott  Parsons 

Dr.  Oglesby  Paul 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Rafferty 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Meredith  Ruland 

Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mr.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 

Ms.  Maryellen  Scanlon 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Miss  Pamela  Smith 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  6*.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Steedman 

Mr.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Dr.  <5t  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Miss  Alice  Tully 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Vogt 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  William  W.  Wolbach 

Dr.  Frederic  G.  Worden 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs.  James  Abegglen 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Nathalie  G.  Appleton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  Leon  Bailey 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Baird 

Mrs.  Estelle  D.  Bakewell 

Mr.  Donald  Ball 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 


Contributor— $100-249 

Mr.  Morton  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Chandler  Bigelow 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Billings 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

Mr.  William  Bloom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Mrs.  Raymond  Bond 

Prof.  G.  W.  Bowersock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee,  Jr. 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Ms.  Lucienne  Brightman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Broder 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Brown 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 


Mr.  James  T.  Bartlett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Lane  Bruce 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Ms.  Jean  Beattie 

Mrs.  Sylvia  D.  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Mr.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Buttenwieser 

Dr.  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 
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Mr.  <!k  Mrs.  John  G.  L.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Mrs.  James  T.  Capp 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mrs.  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Ms.  Mary  P.  Case 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mrs.  Dan  Chandler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Richard  N.  and  Mary  Jane  Cheever 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Russell  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mrs.  Parker  Converse 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mrs.  William  C.  Cox 

Mr.  George  Roland  Crampton 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Ms.  Lianne  Cronin 

Mrs.  Harry  K.  Cross 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  J.  Culver 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 

Mr.  David  Currier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cutler 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mrs.  Clarence  Dauber 


Mrs.  Horace  E.  Davenport 

Mr.  Peter  Davidson 

Mrs.  Laurence  B.  Davis 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  S.  Sydney  DeYoung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Dickison 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Miss  Eliz  Dohanian 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Doherty 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 

Mr.  Jeremy  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mrs.  Marcy  Eager 

Mrs.  Charles  East 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Edinburg 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Mrs.  John  B.  Eliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Mr.  C.  L.  Emerson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  H.  Emory 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Bradford  Endicott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Farmer,  Jr. 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mrs.  M.  Eliot  Fay 

Mr.  Saul  F.  Feingold 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Ferguson 

Mr.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Fielding 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  H.  Kenneth  Fish 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Fisher 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  L.  Anthony  Fisher 

Dr.  ck  Mrs.  James  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 
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Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Freeman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  V.  French 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs.  William  A.  Gallup 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Galston 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  William  E.  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gay,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maxwell  M.  Geffen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Gelin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Geltzer 

Mr.  Allan  Gerdau 

Mr.  Dino  Germani 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Gibbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Giese 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mrs.  Howard  Gillette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Gocke 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Goldberger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Goldsmith 

Ms.  Harriet  W.  Goodman 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Isabella  Grandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  <5t  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 

Mr.  Donald  Greenhalgh 

Mr.  «&l  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fritz  Grunebaum 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Trygve  Gundersen 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Gurvitz 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W.  HaffenrefFer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  HaffenrefFer 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  Pennington  Haile 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.Douglas  Hall  111 

Dr.  Jerome  S.  Haller 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Dr.  Eleanor  Hanna 


Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Dr.  Herbert  I.  Harris 

Mr.  Jose  C.  Harris 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Miss  Margret  Hathaway 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Priscilla  E.  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Dr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mr.  T.  P.  Heuchling 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hibbard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mr.  Harold  Hochschild 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Holman 

Mr.  Gordon  Holmes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Horovitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howard 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Howland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mrs.  A.  Morris  Hughes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Hurd 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mrs.  J.  Horton  Ijams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  F.  Jarrell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Kaufmann 
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Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Reverend  Paul  G.  Kelley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly,  Sr. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kendrick,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Kennedy 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Dr.  John  Kitzmiller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Mr.  Carlton  E.  Knight 

Mr.  Keith  N.  Knowles 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Kohn 

Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Kurtz 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Kurtzberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchm 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  Roger  Landay 

Ms.  Claire  Landesman 

Mr.  Norman  Landstrom 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  P.  Lawrence 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Mr.  Roger  B.  Leland 

Mr.  Edward  Leszuk 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Levick,  III 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Dr.  David  C.  Lewis 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Lonng,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Lusk 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Lutnicki 

Mrs.  Ernest  Lynton 

Mr.  Lauchlin  J.  MacKenzie 

Mrs.  Leroy  W.  Macomber 

Mrs.  Donald  Magill 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Dr.  Joseph  Maloney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Malpass 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Manello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 


Mr.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  G.  Marple 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Marttila 

Mr.  Newell  O.  Mason 

Ms.  Priscilla  Mason 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Mr.  Peter  McBean 

Mr.  C.  John  McCloughan,  Jr. 

Dr.  &l  Mrs.  D.  Currier  McEwen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  Thomas  McGraw 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  Russell  P.  Mead 

Mr.  Edmund  Medeiros 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mr.  Arthur  Menard 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 

Ms.  Fern  Meyers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Mr.  James  E.  Moore 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  Olney  S.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse 

Mrs.  Lester  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Mrs.  N.  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morton 

Mr.  James  G.  Mumford 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Nearen 

Mr.  Cammann  Newberry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 

Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Noonan 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  T.  Norton 

Dr.  Paul  I.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Frank  O'Day 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Miss  Katharine  F.  Pantzer 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Parent 

Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 

Mrs.  Esther  Grew  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mrs.  Loomis  Patrick 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Peabody 

Mr.  Stephen  P.  Peeck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Pelletier 

Mr.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Miss  Nancy  Peterson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

Miss  Dorothy  Pierce 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Ms.  Lois  P.  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Pratley 

Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Mr.  Lester  G.  Provo 

Mrs.  Henri  Prunaret 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Putnam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Mr.  John  J.  Rallis 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mr.WilliamJ.ReillyJr. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  Emery  Rice 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Rich 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ritchie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Rizzotto 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Ian  D.  and  Elizabeth  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Rogerson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  William  Rousseau 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  Russell 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell 

Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall 

Mr.  Sl  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mrs.  Adele  W.  Sanger 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Harvey  J.  Sarles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  W.  Alexander  Schocken 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  <Sj.  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Seamans 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Shapiro 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  George  C.  Shattuck 

Mr.  Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  O.  Herbert  Sherbrooke 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Miss  Miriam  Silcox 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Simmons 

Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  James  E.  Simonds 

Mr.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  S.  Donald  Slater 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mrs.  George  R.  Sprague 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Ivey  St.  John 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Armstrong  Stambaugh,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stampler 

Mrs.  John  C.  Starr 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Russell  Stevenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Stone 
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Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mrs.  Harold  C.  Stuart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Sturgis 

Mr.  Norman  R.  Sturgis 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Swats 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ganson  P.  Taggart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 

Miss  Louise  Talma 

Miss  Lorraine  S.  Tamaribuchi 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Alexander  T.  Tennant 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Mr.  Frederick  Toppan 

Mr.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  R.  Trustman 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Tufts 

Mrs.  George  Upton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Van  Vleck 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Vash 

Mr.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mr.JepthaH.Wade 

Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Wadsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Kennard  Wakefield 

Mr.  William  A.  Waldron 

Mrs.  B.Gnng  Wallace 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  J.  M.Waller 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mrs.  L.J.  Ward,  Jr. 

Ms.  Anne  R.  Wardwell 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.Washburn 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Weldon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Wellington 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Wells 

Mr.  Richard  Wengren 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Wery 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.Carter  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  White 

Mr.  Robert  W.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Whitney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Grafton  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Winship 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Miss  Susan  E.  Woodford 

Dr.  &l  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mrs.  St.  John  Woodward 

Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Young 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Zichterman 

Mr.  John  Zorek 
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We  appreciate  the  ongoing  support  of  business  and  industry,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the 
following  corporations  for  choosing  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 
1979-80  Annual  Corporate  Program. 

Corporations:  $7,500  and  over 

Boston  Edison  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 


Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  &  Company 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
The  Gillette  Company 


Corporations:  $5,000  -  7,499 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 
Raytheon  Company 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Time,  Inc. 


Corporations:  $2,500  -  4,999 


Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 


Polaroid  Corporation 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


Corporations:  $1,000  -  2,499 


Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Company 
Bolt-Beranek-Newman,  Inc. 
Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories 
College-Town,  Inc. 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 
Magnavox  Consumer  Electronic 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Northrup  Corporation 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
Stop  and  Shop  Foundation 


General  Telephone  ck  Electronics  Sylvania,  Inc.  Tyco  Laboratories,  Inc. 

GenRad  Foundation  WCVB-TV 

Howard  Johnson  Foundation  Western  Electric  Fund 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center  WNAC-TV 


We  are  grateful  to  the  following  foundations  for  generously  supporting  the  annual 
Friends'  program  of  the  BSO.  Support  of  individuals  and  corporations  giving  through 
foundations  is  important  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  Orchestra. 

Foundations:  $7,500  and  over 

The  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  SchrafFt  Charitable  Trust 
The  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 

Foundations:  $5,000  -  7,499 

The  Mabel  A.  Home  Trust 

The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce  Charitable  Foundation 
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Foundations:  $2,500  -  4,999 


The  Samuel  C.  Endicott  Fund 
The  Orleron  Charitable  Trust 
The  Edward  A.  Taft  Trust 


Foundations:  $1,000  -  2,499 


The  George  I.  Alden  Trust 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

The  Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 

The  Brookline  Fund 

The  Clowes  Fund 

The  Compton  Foundation 

The  George  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Goriri  Foundation 

The  Grossman  Foundation 


The  Joseph  M.  Hamilburg  Foundation 

The  June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

The  Joseph  Warren  Lodge,  F  &  AM 

The  Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

The  Sasco  Foundation 

The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 

The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P.  Wood  Charity  Fund 


The  named  fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1980.  We  are  grateful  to  these 
individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity,  which  enabled  many  young  musi- 
cians to  study  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


Aaron  ek  Abby  Schroeder 
Fellowship 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Fellowship,  established  by 
the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs 

Adams  Super  Markets 
Corporate  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J. 
Sandler  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 
Russell  Fellowship 

Anna  Gray 

Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Anne  Sternberg  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla 
Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 

ASCAP/Rudolph  Nissim 
Fellowship 

Asher  J.  Snuffer  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings 
Bank  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  &  Berkshire 
Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 


Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Fellowships 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus 
Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi 
Epsilon  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

David  &  Libby  Casty 
Fellowship 

David  R.  <Sl  Muriel  K.  Pokross 
Financial  Aid  Fund 
Fellowship 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Fellowship 

Dorothy  &  Montgomery 
Crane  Fellowship 

Edyth  and  Irving  Usen 

Fellowships 
Emil  Friedlander  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Empire  Brass  Quintet 
Fellowship 

English-Speaking  Union 
Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre 
Bernstein  Fellowship 

First  Agricultural  Bank 
Fellowship 

Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 
Foundation,  Inc., 
Fellowship 
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The  Frelinghuysen 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Frieda  &  Samuel  Strassler 
Fellowship 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Hannah  &  Leonard  Stone 
Fellowship 

Harry  &  Mildred  Remis 
Fellowships 

High  Fidelity/Musical 
America  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

Ina  &  Eugene  Schnell 
Fellowship 

Ina  &  Haskell  Gordon 
Fellowship 

Irene  &  David  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Jane  &l  William  H.  Ryan 
Fellowship 

Jason  &.  Elizabeth  Starr 

Fellowship 
Jerome  Schlicter  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 

John  <Sl  Susanne  Grandin 
Fellowship 

Kandell  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks 
Fellowship 

Kimberly-Clarke 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Memorial 

Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowships 

Lee  Savings  Bank 
Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Fellowships 
Lillian  C.  Norton  Fellowship 
M.  Peter  Schweitzer 

Fellowship 

Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts 
Fellowships 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 
Fellowship 


Martha  F.  &  William  A. 
Selke  Fellowship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Delson 
Fellowship 

Mead  Corporation 
Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Nikos  Skalkottas  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowships 

Orleton  Charitable  Trust 
Fellowships 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB. 
Lavan  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike 
Fellowship 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach 
Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eiseman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Spencer  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowships 

Stella  H.  Triest  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Stephen  &l  Persis  Morris 
Fellowship 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc., 
Fellowships 

Tandberg  of  America 
Fellowship 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc., 
Fellowship 

WCRB  Fellowship 

William  Kroll  Memorial 
Fellowship 

William  &  Mary  Greve 
Fellowship 

WNAC-TV  Fellowship 

Wuslin  Fellowships, 
given  by  the  Baldwin 
Piano  &l  Organ  Co. 
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This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If. the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
arc  earning  under  12"...  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2.()(K) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  mam 
individuals  arc  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And.  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

you  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  We  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
s(X)n.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh.  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
b\  December  51. 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 


89  Devonshire  Street.  Boston.  Mass  02109 
(6D  22~-88()0  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  800-225-6^91 


Thursday,  2  October-8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  3  October— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  4  October  8-9:50 
Tuesday,  7  October-8-9:50 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Berlioz  he  Corsaire  Overture 

W.  Schuman  Symphony  No.  3 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

Friday,  10  October-2-3:40 
Saturday,  11  October-8-9:40 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  8, 

Symphony  of  a 
Thousand 
FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano 
DEBORAH  SASSON,  soprano 
FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo-soprano 
LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

Wednesday,  October  22  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  23  October-8-9:55 

Thursday  lO  series 
Friday,  24  October— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  October— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  28  October-8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony-1962 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

Italian 
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Thursday,  30  October- 8-9: 50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  31  October-2-3:50 
Saturday,  1  November — 8-9:50 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Harris  Symphony  No.  3 

Hindemith  Symphony,  Mathis  der 

Maler 
Mussorgsky/  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Ravel 

Wednesday,  5  November— at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  6  November— 8-10 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  7  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  8  November — 8-10 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bartok  Piano  Concerto 

No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Bartok  Bluebeard's  Castle 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 

GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 


How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


"Apley's. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic - 
like  a  Longfellow  poem  or 
a  fine  pewter  candlestick. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  LATE  FALL 


Sheraton-Bostoni 

Hotel! 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood .  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies'  Lounge 

on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts 

should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 
in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  will  assist 
patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first  balcony 
level,  serve  drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,  MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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MST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine"  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice.  ..add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof .   ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 
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Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Caroline  E.  Hessberg 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 

General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglevuood 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Publications 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Publications 

Assistant 


Marc  Mandel 

Publications 

Assistant 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
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Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Christian  Halby 
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Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 
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John  Kittredge 
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Paul  Montrone 
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Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 
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William  A.  Selke 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  Sinclair 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Roger  H.  Woodworth 


THE  SYMBOL  01  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31*  and 

that  taxes  take  41  ^  If  it  weren  t  far  you  New  England  Merchants 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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BSO  Announces  Centennial  Events 


The  Boston  Symphony  is  just  a  year  away  from  its  100th  birthday,  which  will  take  place 
on  22  October  1981,  shortly  after  the  start  of  the  orchestra's  101st  season.  But  this 
September  begins  what  has  been  designated  the  BSO's  100th  Anniversary  Season,  the 
first  of  several  seasons  surrounding  the  actual  100th  birthday  and  which  will  lead  up  to 
and  celebrate  that  event  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

This  season's  programming  reflects  one  major  emphasis  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
celebrations.  Two  works  will  be  given  their  world  premieres  in  Symphony  Hall — 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Divertimento  for  Orchestra,  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies's 
Symphony  No.  2.  These  are  the  first  in  a  series  of  twelve  works  specially  commissioned 
for  the  occasion  of  the  BSO's  100th  anniversary.  Another  way  in  which  the  orchestra  is 
celebrating  its  musical  preeminence  is  by  reviving  a  large  number  of  pieces  closely 
associated  with  BSO  history,  works  given  their  world  or  American  premieres  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  For  example,  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  included  along 
with  the  new  Bernstein  work  orf  this  week's  program,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1944. 

A  number  of  other  centennial-related  activities  have  recently  been  announced  by 
Peter  Gelb,  the  BSO's  assistant  manager  with  administrative  responsibility  for  centen- 
nial events.  There  are  two  concert  celebrations  planned  for  the  actual  100th  birthday. 
On  18  October  1981,  a  gala  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  will  feature  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony,  Music  Director  Ozawa,  and  a  number  of  international  guest  stars,  including 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Isaac  Stern, 
with  other  guests  still  to  be  named.  The  concert  will  be  a  fundraising  benefit  with  tickets 
priced  up  to  $1,000  and  will  be  followed  by  a  gala  ball  at  Boston's  Copley  Plaza  Hotel. 
Invitations  to  this  gala  event  will  be  mailed  at  the  beginning  of  February  1981.  Twenty 
corporate  sponsorships,  each  including  ten  tickets,  are  available  at  $10,000  apiece. 

Then,  on  the  actual  100th  birthday,  22  October  1981,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  lead  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  free  public  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common.  An  open  rehearsal  for  this  event  and  a  special 
birthday-eve  party  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony's  Junior  Council  at 
Symphony  Hall  the  preceding  evening. 

Gelb  notes  that  "this  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event.  Planning  for  the  centennial 
celebrations  began  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  gala  concert  on  October  18  will  attract 
attention  throughout  the  world,  and  the  free  public  concert  on  October  22  is  a  way  in 
which  all  of  Boston  can  share  in  the  orchestra's  birthday." 

Related  centennial  activities  include  a  centennial  publication  highlighting  the  many 
aspects  of  the  BSO's  activities,  with  essays  contributed  by  a  number  of  well-known 
writers;  a  Symphony  Hall  archival  display;  and  a  centennial  celebration  at  Tanglewood. 
The  publication  and  display  are  planned  for  January  of  1981. 

In  addition,  the  orchestra  has  commissioned  a  lithograph  and  poster  from  American 
artist  Robert  Rauschenberg.  A  limited  edition  of  200  signed,  numbered  lithographs  will 


be  made  available  at  $200  apiece;  these  will  be  offered  first  to  trustees,  overseers,  and 
special  Friends  of  the  orchestra.  A  large  run  of  posters  will  go  on  sale  in  Symphony  Hall 
as  of  1  January  1981. 

Coordinating  the  orchestra's  centennial  plans  is  a  Centennial  Committee  co-chaired 
by  Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent,  a  BSO  trustee,  and  BSO  overseer  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Cahners. 

Honoring  William  Schuman 

This  week,  in  conjunction  with  the  performance  of  his  Third  Symphony  at  these 
concerts,  William  Schuman  will  be  honored  with  the  Horblit  Award,  presented 
periodically  by  the  BSO  to  a  major  American  composer  in  recognition  of  lifetime 
achievement.  The  composer  will  be  in  Boston  for  the  occasion,  and  there  will  be  several 
special  events  open  to  the  public.  On  Friday,  3  October,  the  composer  will  speak 
informally  about  his  music  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Boston  University  School  for  the 
Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  at  1 1  a.m.  And  on  Sunday,  5  October,  there  will  be 
a  special  free  concert  at  Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge  featuring  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  soprano  Rosalind  Rees,  conductor  Gunther  Schuller,  the  Harvard-Radcliffe 
Collegium  Musicum  directed  by  Jameson  Marvin,  and  the  Harvard  Wind  Ensemble 
directed  by  Thomas  Everett.  The  program  will  include  choral,  chamber,  and  wind  band 
music  from  all  stages  of  Schuman's  career.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.;  no 
tickets  are  required. 

With  Thanks 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  chair  in  the  first  violin  section  of  the  orchestra 
presently  occupied  by  Max  Hobart  has  been  endowed  by  Robert  L.  Beal  of  Boston  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  of  Lincoln. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Beal  family  for  this 
generous  contribution  demonstrating  their  belief  in  and  devotion  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Beals  have  been  devotees  to  the  Boston  Symphony  since 
their  teen  years. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot'Cahners  Room 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will  be 
coming  to  us  from  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial 
galleries  in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale. 

The  opening  exhibit  this  season  is  a  show  of  work  on  paper  by  Boston  artists,  courtesy 
of  the  Impressions  Gallery,  275  Dartmouth  Street. 


From  the  Archives 


As  part  of  the  orchestra's  centennial  celebrations,  we  are  holding  one  wall  of  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  aside  for  a  special  series  of  displays  "from  the  archives."  Each  month  a 
painting,  photograph,  score,  letter,  or  other  item  of  special  significance  to  the  history 
and  development  of  the  BSO  will  be  dusted  off  and  shown;  many  of  these  items  will  be 
seen  here  publicly  for  the  first  time.  Watch  this  space! 
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Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Empire  Brass  Quintet  in  Concord 


The  Concord  Area  of  the  Council  of  the  BSO  is  preparing  for  a  benefit  presentation  of 
the  internationally  famous,  award-winning  Empire  Brass  Quintet  on  Sunday,  2  Novem- 
ber. They  will  perform  at  4  p.m.  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington  Rd.,  Concord. 
For  ticket  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Day,  Jr.,  at  369-4154.  The  concert  is 
expected  to  sell  out  quickly,  since  the  quintet  has  not  performed  for  a  Concord  area 
benefit  since  1977. 


Cambridge  Area  Gala 


Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Wadsworth,  members  of  the  BSO's  Council 
from  the  Cambridge  area  have  found  a  special  way  of  celebrating  and  benefiting  the 
orchestra  this  anniversary  year.  On  Sunday,  19  October  at  5  p.m.,  the  Cambridge  Area 
will  present  the  BSO's  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel  Borok  with  pianist  Tatiana 
Yampolsky  in  concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  in  a  program  with  a  surprise 
"special"  work.  A  reception  and  dinner  will  be  held  immediately  following  the 
performance  in  Memorial  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  theater,  highlighted  by  the  presence  of 
both  performers  and  a  band  for  dancing. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  alone  cost  $8  ($4  for  students)  and  may  be  obtained  by 
phoning  Mrs.  Wadsworth  at  864-3576.  They  may  also  be  bought  at  Little  Russia,  99  Mt. 
Auburn  St.  in  Cambridge;  at  the  Customer  Service  Desk  of  the  Harvard  Coop's  Record 
Department,  or  at  the  Out-of-Town  Ticket  Agency  at  Harvard  Square.  Tickets  for  the 
concert  plus  the  gala  dinner-dance,  which  assure  preferred  concert  seating,  are  $40  ($10 
tax-deductible)  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  Tables  for  ten  are  planned, 
with  dress  optional. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  on  WGBH- 
FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica  will  continue  this  season.  Scheduled  so  far  are  talks  with 
composer  William  Schuman  (Tuesday,  7  October  at  1 1  a.m.),  soprano  Judith  Blegen, 
who  will  sing  in  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  (Thursday,  9  October  at  1 1  a.m.),  and 
conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  (Wednesday,  29  October  at  1 1  a.m.). 


Curtisville  Consortium  Marathon  Benefit 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  benefit  concert 
by  the  Curtisville  Consortium  at  Hammond  Castle  in  Gloucester  on  Sunday, 
26  October;  the  concert  was  arranged  through  purchase  of  a  1980  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon  premium  and  will  begin  at  6:45  p.m.,  preceded  by  cocktails  and  an  informal 
tour  o(  the  castle  at  5:30,  and  followed  by  a  medieval  feast  at  9. 

The  Curtisville  Consortium  consists  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  members 
of  the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company,  the  BSO's  radio  voice,  William  Pierce,  and 
friends.  The  group  will  perform  Tregian's  Ground,  which  portrays  the  life  of  Tregian  the 
Younger  (1574-16 19)  during  his  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Church  of  England,  told  through  contemporary  chronicle,  court  gossip,  poetry,  and 
music. 

The  cost  for  the  evening  is  $35  per  person,  and  anyone  who  wishes  may  become  a 
Sponsor  of  the  event  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $1 5.  For  reservations,  please 
contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1348.  The  Hammond  Castle  Benefit 
Committee  is  chaired  by  Sue  Hall. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership 
chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis  Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


i&r 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilftnger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  m  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
luthm  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  V'oisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

]. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith  • 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  portrait  by  John  Singer  Sargent 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthropist,  and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston.  His 
vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  the  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
22  October  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of  conductor  George  Henschel.  Symphony 
concerts  were  held  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty  years  until  1900, 
when  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  was  opened.  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler — which  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-1908  and  1912-1918.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  fulfilling  Mr.  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music." 
From  the  earliest  days  there  were  both  music  and  refreshments  at  the  "Promenades." 
These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  to  be  renamed  first  "Popular," 
and  later  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition.  The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor,  to  be  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  players. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking  moves  towards  expansion:  recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in 
Boston  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  following  year  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980. 
In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  two  years 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians"  was  passionately  shared  by 
Koussevitzky,  and  in  1940  the  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  summer  academy  for  young  artists  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as  music  director  of  the  orchestra  by  Charles 
Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston,  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  supporting 
contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country;  the  Boston  Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years  with  the  orchestra  he  presented 
many  premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory.  As 
his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he  made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including  the 
complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  instituted.  Many  concerts  were 
televised  during  his  tenure.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr.  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  During 
his  tenure  he  conducted  several  American  and  world  premieres,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 
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He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some  of  the  first 
in  quadraphonic  sound,  and  appeared  regularly  on  television.  Seiji  Ozawa,  artistic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  music  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  Invited  by 
Charles  Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  orchestra  in  the  years  since  that  time.  He,  too,  has  made  many 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  the  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  over  1.2  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international  audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$  1 1 5,000  to  a  sum  of  more  than  1 2  million.  Its  preeminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music  is  due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Architect's  drawing  for  Symphony  Hall 
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Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall, 
which  stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400 
seats,  and  was  threatened  in  1893  by  a  city  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That 
summer,  the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to 
finance  a  new  and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra,  and  on  15  October  1900,  some 
seven  years  and  $750,000  later,  the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded 
with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music 
director  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects — McKim,  Meade  &  White  of  New  York — 
engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as 
their  acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in 
accordance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  concert  halls  in  the  world:  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most 
noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and  Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  Vienna's 
renowned  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is  even  better 
.  .  .  because  of  its  slightly  lower  reverberation  time." 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  124  feet  long  from  the  lower  back 
wall  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the 
sound.  The  side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the 
rear  balconies  are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue- 
filled  niches  along  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building, 
with  corridors  and  offices  insulating  it  from  outside  street  noise.  The  leather  seats  are  the 
ones  installed  for  the  hall's  opening  in  1900,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick,  steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
decoration.  Symphony  Hall  seats  2,625  people  during  the  winter  season  and  2,371 
during  the  Pops  season,  when  the  banks  of  orchestra  seats  are  replaced  by  tables  and 
chairs. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  false  organ  pipe  facade  which  is  visible  to  the 
audience. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the 
stage.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement.  The  hall 
was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six-passenger 
elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  Beethoven  is  the  only 
composer  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  plaques  which  trim  the  stage  and 
balconies  of  the  hall;  the  other  plaques  were  left  empty  since  it  was  felt  that  only 
Beethoven's  popularity  would  remain  unchanged.  And  the  initials  "BMH" — for 
"Boston  Music  Hall,"  as  the  building  was  to  have  been  called — appear  on  the  stairwell 
banisters  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  side,  originally  planned  as  the  main  entrance.  But 
the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  was  torn  down  only  after  the  new  building — Symphony 
Hall — was  opened. 
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Centennial  Reading 


Anniversaries  always  provide  a  good  excuse  for  looking  back  at  the  record  of  the  past 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  forecast  the  future.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  last  century;  the  following  list  has 
been  prepared  as  as  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  find  out  more  about  the  events  and 
personalities  of  this  colorful  century.  Essays  in  crystal-ball  gazing  from  the  vantage 
point  of  1980  are  not  to  be  found  here,  but  some  of  the  earlier  writers  did  try  to  guess 
what  the  future  held  for  the  BSO  as  of,  say,  1918  or  1930.  Most  of  the  books  listed  here 
are  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  a  good-sized  music  library.  A  few  of  them 
(indicated  below)  have  recently  been  reprinted  and  are  available  to  those  desiring  to 
build  up  a  BSO  library.  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  completeness,  but  it  does  include 
books  currently  in  print  about  the  orchestra  and  its  history  as  well  as  a  selection  of  older 
books  dealing  with  specific  personalities,  especially  the  founder  and  the  various  music 
directors. 

The  first,  and  still  the  only,  formal  history  of  the  orchestra  covers  just  the  first  half  of 
its  hundred-year  history:  M.A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1881-1931 
(Boston,  1931;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1978).  The  book  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  written  for  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  1914  and  then 
published  in  book  form  to  celebrate  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  orchestra's  founder, 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  that  November.  The  1931  publication  was  expanded  with 
the  aid  of  John  N.  Burk  to  bring  it  up  to  date  as  of  the  semicentennial  and  to  include 
the  musical  repertoire,  orchestra  membership,  and  list  of  the  soloists  who  had  per- 
formed with  the  orchestra  during  its  first  half-century.  A  much  less  thorough  account 
bringing  the  story  up  to  recent  years  with  a  once-over-lightly  touch  is  Janet  Baker-Carr's 
Evening  at  Symphony:  A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1977).  Louis  Snyder's  Community  of  Sound  (Boston:  Beacon,  1979)  provides  an 
anecdotal  view  of  the  orchestra's  members  in  recent  years;  it  features  many  photographs 
by  Milton  Feinberg.  An  altogether  charming  personal  book,  filled  with  amusing  stories, 
is  the  one  by  the  orchestra's  principal  raconteur,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  called  Gentlemen, 
More  Dolce  Please!  (Boston:  Beacon,  1969). 

Many  books  deal  with  the  personalities  behind  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
orchestra.  This  listing  emphasizes  books  in  English,  but  a  few  in  German  are  included 
too.  The  orchestra's  founder  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Bliss  Perry,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  (Boston,  1921).  Higginson's  hand-picked  first  music 
director,  George  Henschel,  wrote  two  books,  his  autobiography,  Musings  and  Memories  of 
a  Musician  (London,  1918;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979),  and  a  memoir, 
Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Boston,  1907).  He  is  also  the  subject  of  When 
Soft  Voices  Die:  A  Musical  Biography  by  Helen  Henriette  Henschel  (London,  1944). 
There  is  no  book  about  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  was  music  director  for  two  different 
terms,  but  John  N.  Burk  wrote  "Wilhelm  Gericke:  A  Centennial  Retrospect"  for  the 
Musical  Quarterly  (April  1945)  to  mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Arthur  Nikisch  is  treated  in  several  biographies  in  German  or  Russian,  but  none  in 
English.  One  of  the  fullest  of  these  is  F.  Pfohl,  Arthur  Nikisch  als  Mensch  und  als  Kunstler 
(Leipzig,  1900;  2nd  edition,  1925).  There  seems  to  be  no  study  of  the  life  of  Emil  Paur. 
The  full-length  biography  of  Karl  Muck  is  in  German:  N.  Stiicker,  Karl  Muck  (Graz, 
1939).  But  there  is  an  article  dealing  with  the  most  spectacular  incident  in  his  career— 
Muck's  much  publicized  dismissal  as  BSO  music  director  and  his  internment  as  an 
enemy  alien  during  World  War  I  (despite  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Swiss  and  not  of 
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The  BSO's  first  home,  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall 


First  photograph  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  1882 
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German  nationality),  one  of  the  most  scandalous  examples  of  war-hysteria  from  that 
period.  The  article,  "L'Affaire  Muck"  by  Irving  Lowens,  appeared  in  the  now-defunct 
journal  Musicology,  Vol.  I  No.  3,  in  1947.  Max  Fiedler  also  has  a  German  biography,  G. 
Degmek's  Max  Fiedler:  Werden  and  Werken  (Essen,  1940).  Studies  of  Henri  Rabaud  deal 
with  his  work  as  a  composer  and  not  as  an  interim  (one  season)  conductor  of  the  BSO: 
Max  d'Ollone,  Rabaud  (Paris,  1958). 

Information  in  English  is  more  easily  available  for  the  music  directors  who  were  here 
after  the  war.  Pierre  Monteux  is  the  biographee  in  Doris  Gerald  Monteux's  It's  All  in  the 
Music  (London,  1966).  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  the  subject  of  three  books  (in  addition  to 
appearing  in  others):  Arthur  Lourie,  Sergei  Koussevitzy  and  his  Epoch  (New  York,  1931); 
Hugo  Leichtentritt,  Serge  Koussevitzy,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  The  New 
American  Music  (Cambridge,  1946);  and  Moses  Smith,  Koussevitzky  (New  York,  1947). 
Koussevitzky  instituted  a  lawsuit  against  the  last-named  book  for  invasion  of  privacy 
(the  author  seems  to  have  found  everyone  with  a  grudge  against  the  conductor  and  to 
have  assembled  their  comments  in  a  carping,  querulous  book),  but  he  lost  the  case. 
Charles  Munch  wrote  I  am  a  Conductor  (New  York,  1953).  Erich  Leinsdorfs  autobiogra- 
phy is  entitled  Cadenza:  A  Musical  Career  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1976).  There  is 
no  full-length  biography  of  William  Steinberg,  but  his  pre-BSO  years  are  dealt  with  in  a 
chapter  of  Hope  Stoddard's  Symphony  Conductors  of  the  U.S.A.  (New  York,  1957), 
another  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  Munch.  Seiji  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  eight 
conductors  treated  in  Philip  Hart's  Conductors:  A  New  Generation  (New  York:  Scribner, 
1979).  There  was,  of  course,  one  other  conductor  who  led  more  performances  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  elsewhere  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  anyone  else,  although  he 
was  not  officially  a  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  but  rather  of  the 
Boston  Pops.  Two  books  have  been  devoted  to  his  activity:  Robin  Moore,  Fiedler,  The 
Colorful  Mr.  Pops  (Boston,  1968;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1980)  and  C.  G. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Fiedler:  Music  for  the  Millions  (New  York,  1968). 

Another  important  "character"  in  the  story  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
Symphony  Hall  itself,  the  first  home  designed  by  an  acoustician  for  a  symphony 
orchestra.  The  hall  itself  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  study  by  the  distinguished  scholar  of 
Boston's  musical  history:  H.  Earle  Johnson,  Symphony  Hall  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1950; 
reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979).  The  life  of  the  acoustician  responsible  for 
the  hall's  special  properties  is  recounted  in  a  hard-to-find  volume  by  William  Dana 
Orcutt,  Wallace  Clement  Sabine:  A  Study  in  Achievement  (Norwood,  1933). 

The  extension  of  the  orchestra's  activities  to  its  summer  home  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
growth  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  have  been  rich  in  musical  consequences.  That 
story  has  twice  been  told  in  book  form:  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  A  Tale  of  Tanglewood 
(New  York,  1946),  which,  naturally  enough,  emphasized  the  early  years,  and  Herbert 
Kupferberg,  Tanglewood  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1976),  which  brings  the  story  up  to 
date. 

-S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Musk  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  2  October  at  8 
Friday,  3  October  at  2 
Saturday,  4  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  7  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


gT^: 


BERLIOZ 


he  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  21 


SCHUMAN 


Symphony  No.  3 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  17  October  1941) 
Part  I.  Passacaglia  and  Fugue 
Part  II.  Chorale  and  Toccata 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  26  February  1892) 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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IF  DU  DIDN'T  KNCW 
FORCONTRIBUTING  TO 

BE  HERE 


You  know  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
musical  institutions. . .  after  all,  that's  why 
you're  here  tonight. 

And  you  know  that  the  best  reason 
to  contribute  to  the  BSO  is  so  that  you 
can  be  here,  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
enjoying  the  music  as  you  are  tonight. 

But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  all 
that's  involved  in  keeping  the  BSO 
great.  You  see,  there's  more  to  the  BSO 
than  the  103  musicians  on  stage  tonight. 


Because  like  the  music  it  plays,  the 
whole  of  the  BSO  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  It's  the  orchestra's  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  where  some  of  the  country's 
finest  musicians  gather  each  year.  It's  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
the  international  tours,  like  last  year's 
monumental  tour  of  China. 

The  BSO  is  also  the  Boston  Pops. 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Williams, 
the  Pops  rounds  out  the  full  BSO  pro- 
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THE  BEST  REASON 

THE  BSQY3U  WOULDN'T 

TONIGHT 


gram  with  both  classical  and  popular 
music  for  the  whole  family.  And  free 
Pops  concerts  on  the  Esplanade  bring  all 
this  great  music  to  the  great  outdoors. 

Your  attendance  tonight  shows  that 
you  appreciate  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  BSO.  But  even  more  than  apprecia- 
tion, the  BSO  needs  your  contributions. 
Because  without  all  its  complementary 
programs,  the  BSO  could  not  maintain 
its  level  of  excellence. 

You  see,  when  every  seat  is  filled 


for  a  performance,  the  BSO  still  loses 

$10,000.  That  means  that  after  a  season 

of  sold-out  performances,  the  BSO 

still  needs  an  additional  $3,000,000. 

And  that  means 

that  the  BSO  needs 

your  help.  So  please. . 

give  the  BSO  a  hand. 

We  need  more  than 

applause.  ^SQ]  _  ]Cf$^ 

KEEP  THE  BSO  LIVE. 
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A  FEW  NOTES 
ON  GIVING. 


There  are  two  ways  to  give  the  BSO 
a  hand  this  year.  The  Annual  Fund 
helps  meet  the  orchestra's  yearly  defi- 
cit, while  the  BSO  100  Fund  is  to  pro- 
vide a  $15. 7  million  endowment  for 
the  orchestra's  future. 

ANNUAL  FUND 

You  can  join  the  Friends  of  the  BSO 

with  a  tax-deductible  contribution  in 

the  following  categories: 

Friend $25. 

Donor $50. 

Contributor $100. 

Contributors  are  listed  in  the  con- 
cert program. 

Associate $250. 

Associates  also  are  listed  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sponsor $500. 

Sponsors  are  invited  to  a  reception 
at  Symphony  Hall  and  enjoy  the 
above  benefits. 

Patron $1000. 

Patrons  are  invited  to  a  champagne 
reception  with  BSO  Trustees  and 
Management.  They  may  relax  in 
the  Henry  Lee  Higginson  Lounge  at 
Symphony  Hall,  are  entitled  to  VIP 
Ticket  Service,  and  enjoy  the  above 
benefits. 

Guarantor $2500. 

Guarantors  are  invited  to  a  lunch- 
eon with  BSO  Trustees  and  Man- 
agement, and  enjoy  the  above 
benefits. 

Benefactor $5000. 

Benefactors  are  invited  to  a  dinner 
with  BSO  Trustees,  Management 
and  the  Music  Director,  and  enjoy 
the  above  benefits. 


BSO  100  Fund. 

You  can  also  help  the  BSO  cele- 
brate its  incomparable  100th  season  of 
special  programs,  guest  soloists,  and 
guest  conductors  by  contributing  to 
the  independent  BSO  100  Fund.  Es- 
tablished 3  years  ago,  the  BSO  100 
Fund  now  has  attained  $14  million  of 
its  projected  $15.7  million  goal.  But 
while  the  end  is  in  sight,  the  drive 
must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
1980-81  season.  So  whether  you  are  a 
long-standing  subscriber,  a  regular 
contributor,  or  are  just  joining  us  this 
fall,  we  urge  you  to  contribute  to  the 
BSO  100  Fund  and  help  commemorate 
this  landmark  season.  As  a  contribu- 
tor, you  may  select  from  a  broad  range 
of  endowment  opportunities  and  com- 
memorative gifts,  from  having  your 
name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  having  your  name  in- 
scribed on  your  own  seat  in  Symphony 
Hall.  You  may  even  choose  to  endow  a 
chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

For  complete  information  on  com- 
memorative gift  opportunities  in  the 
BSO  100  Fund,  please  contact  Joseph 
Hobbs,  Director  of  Development, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Tel.  (617)236-1823 
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Hector  Berlioz 

he.  Corsaire  Overture,  Opus  2 1 


Hector  Louis  Berlioz  was  born  at  Cote- 
Saint' Andre,  here,  France,  on  11  December 
1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8  March  1869.  He 
wrote  the  original  version  of  this  overture  in 
the  late  summer  of  1844  at  Nice,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  led  its  first  perfor- 
mance on  19  January  1845;  it  was  called  La 
Tour  de  Nice  ("The  Tower  of  Nice")  on 
that  occasion.  Berlioz  later  revised  the  over- 
ture and  renamed  it  Le  Corsaire  rouge, 
after  James  Fenimore  Cooper's  "The  Red 
Rover,"  but  published  it  in  1852  as  Le  Cor- 
saire, suggesting  Byron,  whose  inspiration 
had  served  for  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  of 
1834.  Theodore  Thomas  led  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  in  the  first  American  perfor- 
mance of  the  overture  on  7  March  1863  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Musk.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
in  January  1895.  The  BSO  has  since  played  it  in  Symphony  Hall  under  Karl  Muck,  Charles 
Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  whose  December  1967  performances 
were  the  most  recent  here,  but  it  has  been  played  also  at  Tanglewood  under  Henry  Lewis, 
Lawrence  Foster,  and,  in  1977,  Andrew  Davis.  Le  Corsaire  is  scored  for  twoeach  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

In  1831,  Berlioz  found  himself  in  Rome,  after  finally  winning,  on  the  fourth  attempt, 
the  Paris  Conservatoire's  Prix  de  Rome,  a  prize  which  carried  with  it  a  stipend  and  a 
required  year  of  study  in  that  city.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  there  was  St.  Peter's, 
where,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  as  we  read  in  his  Memoirs,  he  would  "take  a  volume  of 
Byron  and .  .  .  enjoy  the  great  cool  air  of  the  cathedral .  .  .  absorbed  in  that  burning 
verse.  I  followed  the  Corsair  across  the  sea  on  his  audacious  journeys.  I  adored  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  man,  at  once  ruthless  and  of  extreme  tenderness,  generous- 
hearted  and  without  pity,  a  strange  amalgam  of  feelings  seemingly  opposed:  love  of  a 
woman,  hatred  of  his  kind." 

Berlioz  had  just  recently  had  his  own  first  taste  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
to  Italy:  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  during  which  the  destruction  of  his  ship 
in  a  violent  storm  was  avoided  only  through  the  fortunate  presence  of  a  Venetian  ("a 
somewhat  dubious-looking  character,"  as  Berlioz  describes  him)  who  claimed  to  have 
captained  a  warship  under  the  command  of  Byron  himself. 

Around  this  time,  too,  the  composer  spent  three  happy  weeks  in  Nice — this  after 
aborting  a  scheme  to  murder  the  pianist  Marie  (called  Camille)  Moke,  who  was  to  have 
married  him  after  his  return  from  Italy,  but  who  in  the  meantime  had  married  the 
composer/piano  manufacturer  Camille  Pleyel  instead.  Three  other  victims  figured  in 
Berlioz's  plan — Pleyel,  Marie's  mother,  and  himself,  since  he  would  obviously  have  had 
no  recourse  but  suicide  once  the  triple-killing  was  accomplished. 
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New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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In  any  event,  at  Nice,  the  composer  availed  himself  of  the  orange  groves,  the  sea,  and 
the  heather.  There  he  wrote  his  overture  King  Lear  and  began  the  overture  Rob  Roy. 
And  there,  more  than  ten  years  later,  he  would  compose  the  first  version  of  what  would 
become  his  overture  Le  Corsaire.  On  this  later  occasion,  Berlioz  was  recuperating  from 
the  exhaustion  of  a  mammoth  concert  he  had  organized  in  Paris  in  conjunction  with  the 
1884  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Products  there.  The  concert  involved  over  one  thousand 
performers;  it  left  him  with  a  reasonable  financial  profit  and  in  a  state  of  nervous 
collapse.  Vacationing  in  Nice  at  doctor's  orders,  he  lodged  in  a  tower  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  tower  provided  the  original  title  of  the  overture  he  wrote  at 
that  time. 

Perhaps  Jacques  Barzun  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  title  on  which  Berlioz  finally 
settled  was  one  with  a  broad  range  of  associations,  with  something  of  Byron,  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  of  the  events  chronicled  here.  But  what  surely  matters  most  is 
Berlioz's  music  and  how  much  of  his  genius  is  reflected  in  this  overture:  in  the  opening 
passage  for  rushing  strings  and  chattering  winds  which  has  the  orchestra  on  its  toes  from 
the  very  start;  in  the  broad  adagio  melody  of  the  introduction,  which,  at  a  faster  tempo, 
becomes  the  second  theme  of  the  allegro;  in  the  particular  attention  given  the 
individual  instruments,  all  of  which  manage  clearly  to  be  heard  even  at  the  loudest 
moments  (listen  especially  for  Berlioz's  use  of  the  recently  invented  valved  cornets);  and 
in  Berlioz's  unerring  manipulation  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole,  in  passages  from  the 
most  subdued  to  the  most  boisterous. 

—Marc  Mandel 
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William  Schuman 

Symphony  No.  3 

William  Howard  Schuman  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  4  August  1910  and  still 
lives  there.  He  composed  the  Third 
Symphony  in  late  1940,  completing  it  in 
Larchmont,  N.Y.,  on  11  January  1941.  The 
symphony,  which  bears  the  dedication  "For 
Serge  Koussevitzky,"  received  its  first  perfor- 
mance from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Koussevitzky  conducting,  on  17 
October  of  the  same  year.  Since  then  it  has 
been  performed  here  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  Bur  gin,  Pierre  Monteux,  and,  most 
recently  (in  March  1963),  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one 
doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet,  two  B-flat  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  and 
strings;  the  following  instruments  are  listed  in  the  score  as  "Optional,  but  very  desirable":  third 
flute  (doubling  second  piccolo),  third  oboe,  third  B-flat  clarinet,  third  bassoon,  contrabassoon,  an 
additional  four  horns,  and  piano. 

There  is  no  surprise  when  an  American  boy  shows  a  passionate  interest  in  baseball, 
even  when,  in  his  early  teens,  he  seems  to  live  and  breathe  the  national  pastime,  with 
little  evident  interest  for  other  activities.  And  it  is  not  particularly  surprising  when  such 
a  boy,  upon  beginning  to  show  an  active  interest  in  music  in  his  middle  teens,  should 
form  a  jazz  band  (it's  the  mid- 1920s,  after  all),  in  which  he  himself  would  perform  as 
fiddler,  banjo  player,  and  vocalist.  He  would  even  write  popular  style  tunes  for  his 
ensemble,  but  being  a  complete  innocent  in  such  matters  as  the  writing  of  a  score  or  the 
proper  notation  of  the  transposing  instruments,  he  would  have  to  teach  every  member 
of  the  band  his  own  part  by  rote.  We  might  expect  that  "Billy  Schuman  and  his  Alamo 
Society  Orchestra,"  with  a  repertory  of  original  songs — including  quite  a  few  written  in 
collaboration  with  Frank  Loesser  (who  was  then  functioning  only  as  a  lyricist,  but  later 
went  on  to  become  one  of  Broadway's  most  distinguished  lyricist/composers,  with  Guys 
and  Dolls,  The  Most  Happy  Fella,  and  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without  Really  Trying) — 
could,  with  luck  and  persistence,  develop  into  one  of  the  successful  dance  bands  of  that 
dance-crazy  era.  But  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  in  early  1930,  as  the  boy  was 
approaching  his  twentieth  birthday,  that  this  baseball  devotee,  pop  songwriter,  dance 
band  leader,  and  closet  poetry  reader  (a  side  of  himself  that  he  kept  hidden  from  his 
friends  during  his  teens  because  it  just  didn't  seem  to  fit  with  the  rest),  would,  within  a 
decade,  appear  as  one  of  America's  most  promising  symphonic  composers  and  that  he 
would  pursue  a  career  of  rare  distinction  as  composer,  educator,  administrator — in 
short,  as  one  of  the  real  "movers  and  shakers"  of  American  musical  life.  Certainly  not 
the  boy  himself! 

But  that  is  exactly  what  happened,  and  all  because  William  Schuman  agreed, 
reluctantly,  to  go  with  his  sister  to  a  Carnegie  Hall  concert  on  4  April  1930  to  hear 
Toscanini  lead  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  "Siegfried's  Funeral  March"  from 
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Wagner's  Gbtterd'dmmerung,  Kodaly's  Summer  Evening,  and  the  Third  Symphony  of  his 
almost-namesake,  Robert  Schumann.  The  powerful  effect  of  that  experience  on  the 
young  man  is  described  in  his  own  words  in  a  brief  biographical  note  elsewhere  in  this 
program  book.  In  brief,  he  returned  from  the  concert  convinced  that  he  had  to  compose 
symphonic  music,  completely  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  even  begun  the 
most  basic  formal  study  of  music  theory.  But  with  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a 
determination  that  has  been  characteristic  of  him,  he  plowed  right  in  to  the  task, 
finding  teachers  who  could  begin  to  teach  him  what  he  wanted  to  know  and — still  more 
important — undertaking  a  self-study  program  by  listening  to  all  the  music  he  could 
possibly  hear. 

He  quickly  became  a  master  of  polyphonic  techniques,  as  revealed  in  his  Four  Canonic 
Choruses,  his  earliest  work  to  remain  in  print;  they  date  from  1932.  That  same  technical 
skill  is  revealed  in  all  of  his  symphonic  works,  certainly  in  the  Third,  which  is  built 
entirely  of  forms  that  are  traditionally  contrapuntal  in  character.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
fanciful  to  suggest  that  Schuman's  early  mastery  of  counterpoint  may  be  in  some  way 
related  to  his  experience  in  composing  for  his  teenage  band  without  a  score;  he  had  to 
keep  the  entire  work  in  his  head  while  teaching  each  member  of  the  ensemble  his  own 
part.  Such  long-range  thinking  can  only  have  been  beneficial  to  his  sense  of  musical 
architecture,  which  is  so  brilliantly  displayed  in  the  Third  Symphony. 

Studies  with  his  idol,  Roy  Harris,  whose  Symphony  1933  had  impressed  him  tremen- 
dously, helped  him  refine  the  ability  to  express  himself  directly  and  concisely,  to  make 
his  musical  points  without  irrelevant  distractions.  It  was  as  a  Harris  disciple  that 
Schuman  first  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 

The  emergence  of  the  young  William  Schuman  as  a  significant  figure  in  American 
music  in  the  late  1930s  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  perceptiveness  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  Prompted  by  a  word  from  Aaron  Copland,  Koussevitzky  looked  at  and 
programmed  the  young  Schuman's  Second  Symphony.  The  performance  was  not  a 
grand  success  with  the  public  at  large  or  with  many  of  the  critics.  One  outspoken 
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listener  to  a  radio  broadcast  wrote  to  the  composer,  "Your  symphony  made  me  lose  my 
faith  in  the  power  of  aspirin  tablets."  And  even  though  Schuman  himself  soon 
recognized  that  the  symphony  failed  to  make  its  points  effectively  (he  has  since 
withdrawn  the  work),  Koussevitzky  retained  faith  in  him.  The  conductor  was  planning 
a  Festival  of  American  Music  for  the  fall  of  1939,  and  Schuman  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  his  mark  there.  Succeed  he  did,  with  audience  and  with  critics,  at  the  first 
performance  of  his  American  Festival  Overture,  built  on  an  unlikely  motive  consisting  of 
the  three  notes  ("Wee-Awk-Ee")  called  out  by  boys  in  New  York  when  summoning 
their  friends  to  play.  Already  true  to  form,  Schuman  used  this  musical  atom  as  the  basis 
of  a  piece  with  no  programmatic  elements  beyond  its  ebullient  energy,  despite  the 
identifiable  origin  of  the  principal  motive. 


William  Schuman  at  fourteen 
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The  favorable  response  to  the  overture  prompted  a  request  from  Koussevitzky  for  a 
new  piece;  but  he  offered  the  composer  a  piece  of  advice  for  the  future:  "Now  you  must 
begin  to  hate  Roy  Harris."  He  meant,  of  course,  that  it  was  time  for  Schuman  to  seek  the 
development  of  his  personal  style  rather  than  simply  reiterating  those  elements  in 
Harris's  music  that  had  already  appealed  to  him  so  strongly.  The  new  piece,  dedicated  to 
Koussevitzky,  started  out  firmly  on  that  new  path:  it  was  the  Third  Symphony,  of 
Schuman's  ten  essays  (to  date)  in  that  medium,  the  earliest  one  that  he  still  recognizes, 
and  a  work  that  is  fully  characteristic  of  Schuman  in  its  energy  and  passion,  its 
refinement  and  finish.  The  score  was  completed  in  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  on  1 1  January 
1941  and  was  first  performed  in  Symphony  Hall  the  following  17  October.  The  critical 
fraternity  reversed  the  largely  negative  views  expressed  over  the  Second  Symphony  with 
discussions  reflecting  only  the  highest  praise  for  the  new  work;  the  same  reception 
greeted  the  symphony  a  month  later  when  it  was  performed  in  New  York.  One 
immediate  result  was  that  William  Schuman  received  the  first  award  ever  given  by  the 
recently  founded  New  York  Critics'  Circle.  And  though  Schuman  has  written  seven 
more  symphonies  in  the  last  four  decades,  works  that  span  an  extraordinary  range  of 
emotional  expression,  the  Third  remains  a  milestone  in  his  career. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  William  Schuman's  music  is  the  degree  of 
emotional  commitment  apparent  therein,  linked  to  a  refined  technique  that  can 
accomplish  marvels  of  complexity  with  no  sense  of  strain.  His  expressive  power  seemed 
dangerously  open  and  frank  at  a  time  when  calculated  ratiocination  was  the  avant-garde 
order  of  the  day.  Jacob  Druckman  has  recently  recalled  arriving  at  Juilliard  as  a  student 


Serge  Koussevitzky  and  William  Schuman  in  1944 
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thirty  years  ago,  when  Schuman  was  president,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of 
that  music:  "To  ears  more  used  to  European  circumspection  and  complexity,  it  seemed  a 
music  without  guile,  with  all  its  nerve  ends  exposed,  singing  and  shouting  without 
stopping  to  breathe,  knowing  exactly  where  it  had  to  go  and  charging  there  relentlessly 
and  shamelessly." 

One  of  the  first  things  that  is  clear  from  a  hearing  of  Schuman's  music  is  that  he  is  a 
true  symphonist — not  a  composer  who  strings  together  unrelated  melodies  in  a  kind  of 
potpourri,  but  rather  one  who  builds  from  the  smallest,  most  abstract  musical  bricks 
and  mortar  an  edifice  planned  on  the  grand  scale  with  goals  that  are  never  lost  sight  of 
even  in  the  swirl  of  richly  elaborate  and  attractive  detail.  Moreover,  he  is  a  symphonist 
who  handles  his  instrument — the  orchestra — in  a  characteristic  way  that  is  immediately 
recognizable.  He  loves  to  write  for  the  different  instruments  in  family  groups,  resulting 
in  a  rich  impasto  of  pure  woodwind  sound,  or  brass,  or  strings.  His  basic  approach  to  a 
piece  is  melodic;  indeed,  it  is  common  for  his  symphonies  to  begin  (as  does  the  Third) 
with  a  soaring,  chromatic  arch  of  cantabile  melody  exposing  the  essential  ingredients 
from  which  the  remaining  ideas  are  built.  The  more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the 
symphony,  the  more  astonishing  is  the  richness  and  imagination  evident  in  the  varying 
characters  of  the  themes,  which — as  one  sometimes  discovers  with  a  shock  of  surprised 
recognition — all  grow  out  of  the  opening  melody. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  in  two  large  movements,  each  subdivided  into  two  parts: 
Passacaglia  and  Fugue,  Chorale  and  Toccata.  The  terms  refer  to  time-honored  Baroque 
forms,  but  there  is  nothing  academic  about  the  way  Schuman  employs  them.  It  is  likely 
that  these  genres  appealed  to  him  because  they  are  traditionally  handled  in  a  contra- 
puntal way,  an  approach  that  he  finds  congenial.  The  Passacaglia  theme,  exposed  at 
once  in  the  violas,  is  typically  Schumanesque:  it  features  large  leaps  with  the  gaps  filled 
in  by  smaller  ones,  it  does  not  repeat  itself  anywhere,  and  it  reaches  a  single  climactic 
high  note.  The  melodic  intervals  function  as  the  building  blocks  for  all  the  thematic 
ideas  in  the  symphony:  octave  leaps,  successive  fourths  producing  a  seventh,  upward- 
soaring  sixths.  TJhe  Passacaglia  begins  (typically  for  this  score)  with  a  canon,  each  part 
entering  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  measure  after  the  preceding  one,  each  time  one  half- 
step  higher,  so  that  the  entries  climb  successively  through  half  an  octave,  from  E  to 
B  flat.  Once  these  canonic  entrances  are  completed,  there  begins  a  series  of  variations: 
first,  strings  in  triplets  against  the  melody  in  trumpets  and  trombones;  then,  a  sharply 
rhythmic  version  for  woodwinds  and  strings;  third,  a  rushing,  whispering  line  in  cellos 
(later  joined  by  violas)  against  a  simplified  version  of  the  main  theme  in  the  violins;  and 
finally  an  active,  free  imitation  with  dotted  rhythms  in  the  strings  against  long-held 
lines  in  the  four  trombones. 

This  culminates  without  break  or  pause  in  the  Fugue,  the  vigorous  theme  of  which  is 
stated  by  violas,  cellos,  and  horns.  It  is  constructed  of  the  same  motivic  material  as  the 
Passacaglia  theme.  Each  fugal  entry  comes  in  a  half-step  higher  than  the  one  before,  so 
that  we  move  by  semitones  from  the  first  entry  on  B  flat  to  the  seventh  on  E  (thus 
completing  the  octave  begun  with  similar  canonic  entries  in  the  Passacaglia).  Since  no 
voice  drops  out  after  entering,  the  result  is  a  massive  structure  in  seven  real  parts,  a 
contrapuntal  tour  de  force;  more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  Schuman's  scoring  keeps  all 
this  activity  clear,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  it  to  become  hopelessly  muddied.  An 
interlude  for  the  four  trumpets  (close  canonic  imitations  on  a  contracted  form  of  the 
theme)  leads  to  a  transition  that  introduces  a  more  tranquil,  lyrical  version  of  the 
theme,  melodically  embellished  (first  heard  as  an  English  horn  solo),  that  generates  a 
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Where  a  little  do-re-mi 
can  swell  into  an 
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new,  lighter  fugal  section.  This  builds  to  a  climax  of  massed  woodwinds  against  strings 
culminating  in  a  striking  timpani  solo,  a  rhythmic  version  of  the  theme  reduced  to  three 
pitches,  which  introduces  a  vigorously  rhythmic  treatment  in  the  strings  against  long- 
held  notes  in  the  brass  and  low  woodwinds.  At  the  climax  of  the  movement,  the 
trumpets  and  horns  play  a  freely  augmented  harmonized  version  of  the  original  fugue 
theme  against  the  more  lyrical,  embellished  variant  in  trombones  and  basses. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  begins  rather  slowly  and  quietly  before  building 
to  a  sonorous  conclusion.  The  Chorale  is  an  original  melody  constructed  out  of  the 
same  intervals  as  the  Passacaglia  and  Fugue,  but  rather  squarer  and  more  regular  in  its 
phrasing,  like  a  hymn  tune.  The  low  strings  hint  at  some  parts  of  it,  but  we  first  hear  the 
entire  tune  in  the  solo  trumpet,  accompanied  softly  by  violas  and  cellos.  Several 
variations  finally  wind  down  to  a  soft  conclusion  that  leads  without  pause  into  the 
brilliant  Toccata. 

The  Toccata  is  a  hell-for-leather  orchestral  showpiece  that  begins  with  a  theme  of  its 
own  (again  derived  from  the  opening  Passacaglia)  but  gradually  brings  together 
elements  from  other  parts  of  the  symphony.  Over  a  sustained  low  B  flat  in  the  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  a  snare  drum  solo  plays  the  rhythm  of  the  entire  main  theme,  which 
follows  at  once  in  the  bass  clarinet.  The  climax  of  this  theme  is  a  swooping  rush  of 
triplets  that  covers  three  octaves,  the  final  expansion  of  the  rising  octave  that  comprised 
the  first  two  notes  of  the  entire  symphony.  The  Toccata  theme  is  imitated  by  other 
instruments  and  presented  also  in  a  lyrical,  legato  simplification  while  the  timpani 
continue  the  basic  rhythm.  Further  consideration  of  material  from  the  Fugue  and  a  new 
treatment  of  the  Chorale  (in  the  strings,  reharmonized  in  a  new  rhythmic  guise,  each 
note  sharply  detached  from  the  next)  brings  us  to  the  final  pages,  in  which  the  entire 
orchestra  plays  a  vigorous  part. 

Practically  all  of  Schuman's  symphonies  were  conceived  purely  as  abstact  musical 
compositions,  without  programmatic  elements  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Ninth;  its  origin  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  Schuman  discography  elsewhere  in  this 
book).  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  Third  Symphony  without  being  aware  that  the 
music  is  tremendously  affirmative,  yea-saying,  a  characteristic  that  many  have  noted 
about  Schuman's  music.  It  is  also,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  symphony  very 
much  of  its  time.  That  time,  1940-1941,  was  a  period  of  darkening  portents  for  the 
whole  world;  Europe  was  at  war,  and  many  thoughtful  people  wondered  how  long 
America  could  stay  out  of  it.  Indeed,  we  were  precipitated  into  the  war  less  than  two 
months  after  the  Schuman  Third  was  premiered.  Perhaps  subconsciously,  William 
Schuman  responded  to  the  mood  of  that  time  with  a  "heroic  symphony"  —  not  a  piece 
of  jingoistic  flag-waving,  but  a  reminder  of  the  qualities  of  decisive  commitment  and 
courage  that  have  been  among  the  most  attractive  elements  of  the  American  character 
in  times  of  danger.  And  yet,  while  writing  a  symphony  o/its  time,  he  did  not  compose  a 
work  limited  to  that  time,  but  rather  a  sturdy  expressive  structure  to  which  we  can  still 
respond  with  recognition  of  things  often  forgotten,  the  energy,  the  dedication,  the 
imagination  that  are  among  the  best  features  of  American  history.  And  in  so  doing,  he 
composed  a  symphony  that  can  rank  with  but  a  handful  of  others  (he  himself  would 
propose  a  work  by  Roy  Harris  for  the  honor)  of  being  acclaimed  an  "official  American 
symphony." 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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SIXTY-FIRST    SEASON  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    FORTY-ONE    AND    FORTY-TWO 


Second  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  D  major   ("Haffner"),  Koechel  No.  385 


I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:    Presto 


William  Schuman Symphony  No.  3 

(In  two  parts,  and  four  movements) 

I.     a)  Passacaglia  b)  Fugue 

II.     c)  Chorale  d)  Toccata 

(First  performance) 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  —  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:    Adagio   lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme   will   end   about   4:30  on   Friday   Afternoon,    10:15 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

From  the  first  performance  of  William  Schuman  s  Symphony  No.  3 
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About  the  First  Performance 


Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  of  William 
Schuman's  Symphony  No.  3  on  17  October  1941,  on  a  program  which  also  included  the  Mozart 
"Haffner"  Symphony  and  the  Tchaikovsky  "Pathetique."  The  following  review  by  Alexander 
Williams  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  the  next  day: 


Mr.  William  Schuman,  whose  3rd  Sym- 
phony was  heard  for  the  first  time  yesterday, 
shall  be  the  hero  of  this  story.  Stirring  as  was 
the  Tchaikovsky  "Pathetique"  and  captivat- 
ing as  was  the  Mozart  "Haffner,"  it  takes 
another  kind  of  criticism  than  we  are  willing 
to  write  to  do  nothing  save  rhapsodize  over 
familiar  music.  It  is  there  to  be  enjoyed  as  in 
past  performances;  but  to  go  into  elaborate 
ecstasies  about  it  is  to  beg  the  whole  issue  and 
purpose  of  criticism.  That,  however,  is  the 
proper  subject  for  something  other  than  a 
review  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

Let  Mr.  Schuman  have  the  field,  then;  and 
well  in  this  instance  does  he  deserve  it.  He  has 
been  represented  at  these  concerts  by  his  2nd 
Symphony  and  his  American  Festival  Over- 
ture. The  latter  was  an  attractive  piece,  and 
we  went  on  record  as  saying  so.  Somewhat  to 
our  embarrassment,  in  the  light  of  the  fine 
quality  of  this  symphony,  we  appear  to  have 
rather  high-handedly  dismissed  the  former  in 
these  columns  two  years  ago.  Doubtless  we 
should  now  hear  in  it  many  virtues  which 
were  obtusely  hidden  from  us  at  the  time. 

We  should  like  to  pass  this  off  by  now 
saying  that  "Mr.  Schuman  has  found  his 
feet;"  but  clearly  any  composer  who  can  write 
so  well-knit  and  powerful  a  symphony  as  this 
must  have  had  his  feet  somewhere  near  the 
ground  in  his  earlier  work.  The  new 
symphony  requires  pretty  close  attention  on 
the  listener's  part,  but,  granted  that,  interest 
should  not  falter  for  an  instant. 


Mr.  Schuman  goes  back  further  than  the 
classical  period  for  his  solution  to  the  vexing 
problem  of  form  and  thus  puts  his  ideas  into 
such  ready-to-hand  media  as  the  passacaglia, 
fugue,  chorale  and  toccata.  The  advantage  of 
these  is  that  they  are  not  hard-and-fast  even 
as  is  the  classical  symphony.  And,  of  course, 
you  have  much  more  freedom  of  action  in  a 
fugue  than  in  a  song  for  a  modern  musical 
comedy.  A  good  composer  more  or  less  cre- 
ates his  own  form  anyway. 

Since  Mr.  Schuman's  musical  thought 
tends  to  run  towards  the  kind  of  counter- 
point that  Bach  wrote,  he  was  wise  to  choose 
his  framework  from  the  17th  century.  He  has 
filled  this  with  ideas  and  a  language  of  his 
own,  with  passages  of  somber  reflection  and 
climaxes  of  astonishing  power  and  intensity. 
The  toccata-finale  is  the  lightest  movement  of 
the  four  and  is  devoted  to  a  brilliant  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra. 

Here  it  may  be  allowed  that  he  was  lucky  to 
have  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  for  the  first  performance.  The 
Symphony  needs  a  first  class  interpretation, 
with  all  that  that  implies  in  these  days. 
Anything  less  than  a  virtuoso  brass  section, 
for  instance,  would  spell  ruin.  And  "first 
class"  is  what  it  rated.  The  composer  was  in 
the  audience  and  responded  to  applause  that 
was  as  cordial  as  it  ever  is  on  Friday  afternoon 
for  unfamiliar  music. 
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e  salute  the 
boston  symphony 
orchestra,  beginning 
its  second  century 
on  scores  of 


good  notes. 

Filene's  ebuliently  applauds 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  100th 
anniversary,  and  we  look 
forward  to  another  century 
of  fine  music  with  joy 
and  appreciation.  For 
the  Boston  music 
community,  the  BSO  has 
exactly  what  we  want. 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  at  Muhlhausen, 
Bohemia,  on  8  September  1841  and  died  in 
Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He  wrote  his 
Symphony  No.  8  between  26  August  and  8 
November  1889  and  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance in  Prague  on  2  February  1890. 
Arthur  Nikisch  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  perfor- 
mance on  26  February  1892,  and  the 
orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  Charles 
Munch,  Antal  Dorati,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Karel  Ancerl,  Charles  Wilson,  and  Joseph 
Silverstein,  who  led  the  most  recent 
Symphony  Hall  performances  in  October/ 
November  1975  and  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1977. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes 

(second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  it  comes  to  muddle  over  numbering  of  works,  Dvorak  can  hold  his  own  against 
all  comers,  Haydn  and  Schubert  included.  He  himself  sometimes  assigned  the  same  opus 
number  to  different  pieces,  and  his  principal  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock,  was  inclined  to 
assign  deceptively  high  numbers  to  early  works  that  he  was  just  getting  around  to 
issuing,  angering  the  composer  and  muddling  our  sense  of  chronology.  The  Symphony 
No.  8  in  G  is  one  that  older  Hsteners  and  record-collectors  will  remember  as  No.  4. 
Dvorak  wrote  nine  symphonies.  Five  were  published  in  his  lifetime,  as  of  course  Nos.  1 
through  5,  but  even  on  its  own  terms  that  numbering  turns  out  to  be  wrong  because  the 
first  of  those  five  in  order  both  of  composition  and  performance,  the  F  major,  was  only 
the  third  to  be  published,  and  it  circulated  for  more  than  sixty  years  as  No.  3.  Only  in 
the  1950s,  with  the  appearance  in  print  of  all  four  early  symphonies,  did  we  begin  to  use 
the  current,  chronologically  sensible  numbering. 

This  table  may  be  helpful: 
New  Old 


Number 

Number 

Key 
C  minor 

Date 

1865 

1 

(Bells  of  Zlonia 

2 

Bflat 

1865 

3 

_ 

Eflat 

1873 

4 

D  minor 

1874 

5 

3 

F 

1875 

6 

1 

D 

1880 

7 

2 

D  minor 

1885 

8 

4 

G 

1889 

9 

5 

E  minor 

1893 

(New  World) 
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Dvorak's  fame  at  home  had  begun  with  the  performance  in  1873  of  his  patriotic 
cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountains*  An  international  reputation  was  made  for  him  by 
the  first  series  of  Slavonic  Dances  of  1878  and  also  by  his  Stabat  Mater.  The  success  in 
England  of  the  latter  work  was  nothing  less  than  sensational,  and  Dvorak  became  a 
beloved  and  revered  figure  there,  particularly  in  the  world  of  choir  festivals,  much  as 
Mendelssohn  had  been  in  the  century's  second  quarter  (but  see  G.  B.  Shaw's  reviews  of 
Dvorak's  sacred  works). 

In  the  nineties,  this  humble  man,  who  had  picked  up  the  first  rudiments  of  music  in 
his  father's  combination  of  butcher-shop  and  pub,  played  the  fiddle  at  village  weddings, 
and  sat  for  years  among  the  violas  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  house  in  Prague  (he  was  there 
for  the  first  performance  of  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride),  would  conquer  America  as  well, 
even  serving  for  a  while  as  director  of  the  National  Conservatory  in  New  York. 
Johannes  Brahms  was  an  essential  figure  in  Dvorak's  rise,  providing  musical  inspiration, 
but  also  helping  his  younger  colleague  to  obtain  government  stipends  that  gave  him 
something  more  like  the  financial  independence  he  needed,  and,  perhaps  most  cru- 
cially, persuading  his  own  publisher,  Simrock,  to  take  him  on.f  Unlike  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  Dvorak  never  sold  the  same  work  to  twb  different  publishers,  but  on  a  few 
occasions,  and  in  clear  breach  of  contract,  he  fled  the  Simrock  stable,  succumbing  to  the 
willingness  of  the  London  firm  of  Novello  to  outbid  their  competition  in  Berlin.  One  of 
these  works  was  the  G  major  symphony. 


*The  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  by  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  just  outside 
Prague  in  1620  led  to  the  absorption  of  Bohemia  into  the  Habsburg  empire,  a  condition  that 
obtained  until  28  October  1918. 

f  After  talent,  nothing  matters  so  much  to  a  young  composer  as  having  a  responsible  and 
energetic  publisher  to  get  the  music  into  circulation.  Many  living  composers  could  speak 
eloquently  to  this  subject. 


Royal  Copenhagen  &  cooley's 


Two  fine  old  names  that  Boston 
shoppers  trust  for  quality, 
elegance  and  utility. 

Royal  Copenhagen's  artist  from 
Denmark  will  demonstrate  china 
painting  Oct.  29.  Call  for  more  details. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-  3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts //  Since  1860 
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It  had  been  four  years  since  his  last  symphony,  the  magnificent — and  very  Brahm- 
sian — D  minor,  No.  7.  During  those  years  he  had  made  yet  another  attempt  to  make  a 
success  in  opera,  this  time  with  a  political-romantic  work  called  The  Jacobin  (and  full,  by 
the  way,  of  superb  music),  he  had  revised  the  Violin  Concerto  into  its  present  form, 
written  a  second  and  even  finer  series  of  Slavonic  Dances,  and  had  composed  what  is 
probably  both  his  most  admired  and  most  performed  piece  of  chamber  music,  the 
A  major  piano  quintet,  as  well  as  the  engaging  piano  quartet  in  E  flat,  Opus  87. 

The  new  symphony  opens  strikingly  with  an  introduction  in  tempo,  notated  in 
G  major  like  the  main  part  of  the  movement,  but  actually  in  G  minor.  This  melody, 
which  sounds  gloriously  rich  in  cellos,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  was  actually  an 
afterthought  of  Dvorak's,  and  he  figured  out  how  most  splendidly  to  bring  it  back  at 
crucial  points  during  the  movement.  After  a  broad  Adagio,  which  spends  quite  some 
time  in  E  flat  before  settling  into  its  real  home  of  C  major,  Dvorak  gives  us  an 
enchanting  quasi-scherzo,  a  loping  sort  of  movement  in  minor.  The  middle  part,  in 
major,  which  comes  back  transformed  to  serve  as  a  brief  and  quick  coda,  he  borrowed 
from  his  1874  comic  opera  The  Stubborn  Lovers.  After  this  strong  taste  of  national  flavor, 
Dvorak  becomes  more  Czech  than  ever  in  the  finale,  which  one  might  describe  as  sort  of 
footloose  variations,  and  which  is  full  of  delightful  orchestral  effects,  the  virtuosic  flute 
variation  and  the  mad,  high  trilling  of  the  horns  from  time  to  time  being  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Seventeenth  Rehearsal  and  Concert. 


Friday  Afternoon,  February  26,  at  2.30. 


Saturday  Evening,  February  27,  at  8.00. 


PROGRAMME. 


Mendelssohn 


Overture,  "  Ruy  Bias  " 


Dvorak       ------       Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major 


Allegro  con  brio. 

Adagio. 

Allegretto  grazioso. 

Finale;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

(First  Time  in  America.) 


A.  Borodin 


';  Eine  Steppenskizze  ans  Mittel-Asien  " 


(A  Prairie  Scene  in  Central  Asia.) 
(Fir3t  Time.) 


Liszt 


Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes  " 


The  Programme  for  the  next  Public  Rehearsal  and  Concert  will  be  found 
on  page  585. 

From  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Dvorak  Eighth  Symphony. 
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About  the  First  American  Performance 


Arthur  Nikisch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performances  of 
the  Dvorak  Eighth  in  February  1892.  Critical  reaction  to  the  piece  was  harsh,  even  vehement.  "Of 
Dvorak's  new  symphony  we  can,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  find  nothing  good  to  say.  No  one 
can  damn  a  work  after  a  single  hearing;  but  we  mistake  much  if  this  one  will  not  be  found  to 
have  damned  itself,"  began  the  critic  for  the  Boston  Transcript.  "It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
disappointing  work,"  declared  the  critic  for  the  Boston  Journal,  a  feeling  precisely  echoed  by  the 
writer  for  the  Boston  Daily  Traveller.  Though  admitting  to  the  symphony's  interest  "in  many 
respects,"  the  Boston  Courier's  critic  declared  it  "a  decided  falling  off  on  the  part  of  Dvorak  as  a 
composer,  when  his  D  minor  Symphony  is  recalled."  The  critic  for  the  Providence  News 
concluded  that  the  symphony  was  "a  number  rather  to  be  added  to  the  program  for  its  newness 
and  strangeness  than  for  its  permanent  value." 

A  positive  voice  was  heard,  however,  from  the  critic  of  the  Sunday  Herald:  "Dvorak's  fourth 
symphony  made  the  leading  feature  of  the  programme .  .  .  Nothing  in  this  class  of  composition 
has  proved  more  pleasing  than  this  symphony  was  to  its  hearers  of  last  evening,  its  wealth  of 
tuneful  themes,  the  beauty  of  their  development  and  treatment  and  the  marked  originality  of  the 
several  movements  all  going  to  make  the  work  a  decided  departure  from  the  usual  symphonic 
writings  of  modern  composers."  But  the  critical  reaction  seems  to  have  had  its  effect:  after 
Nlikisch's  performances  in  1892,  at  which  time  he  took  the  symphony  to  Providence,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Buffalo,  it  did  not  return  to  the  BSO's  repertory  until  1951  under 
Charles  Munch. 

The  critic  for  the  Boston  Times  of  6  March  provided  a  particularly  interesting  account  of  the 
first  performance  here: 


The  interest  of  the  evening  mainly  centered  on 
the  new  Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major,  by  Dvorak. 
First,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  advanced,  most 
extreme,  of  the  modern  composers  whose  works 
are  very  popular  and  eagerly  sought  by  all  those 
tinctured  with  the  modern  craze  for  something 
strange,  stunningly  sensational.  Second,  because 
he  has  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Thurber  of  New 
York  to  become  director  of  her  National  conser- 
vatory of  music.  The  music  of  the  Symphony 
certainly  is  modern  and  strange  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  ultra  extremists.  There  is 
genius  and  scholarship  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  various  parts.  Some  musical,  pretty 
themes  are  introduced  which  are  apparently  in- 
terestingly worked  out,  but  they  were  so  weighted 
down  and  covered  up  by  the  tremendous  noise  of 
the  orchestra  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
follow  them  in  their  intricate  windings  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Perhaps  mere  noise  con- 
stitutes music;  but  if  it  does,  people  greatly  differ. 
Whether  or  no  Mr.  Dvorak  intended  such  a  noisy 


result  is  a  matter  for  him  to  decide.  The  adagio  is 
the  quintessence  of  eccentricity,  commencing  in  a 
melancholy,  dirgeful  manner,  though  not  long 
continued,  for  it  soon  assumes  a  brazen, 
demonstrative  hue,  finally  closing  in  an  almost 
furious  atmosphere,  leaving  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  world  has  not  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  allegretto  is  very  pretty,  furnishing  the  pleas- 
antest  imaginative  tone  picture  of  the  symphony. 
This  movement  was  beautifully  well  played,  fur- 
nishing no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of 
inadequate  performance.  The  finale  proved  a 
demonstrative  piece  of  noise  and  fury,  a  repeti- 
tion in  this  respect  of  the  first  movement.  The 
symphony  has  many  qualities  to  admire,  possesses 
an  intensifying  charm  to  the  lover  of  the  wild, 
romantic  music,  notwithstanding  the  overpower- 
ing loudness  with  which  it  was  played.  The  work 
as  a  whole  made  a  deep  and  favorable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  present,  which  no 
doubt  a  second  hearing  would  improve  and 
intensify. 
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WHOSBEENAVTTAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
1 '57 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STXTE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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More.  .  . 

Berlioz's  Memoirs  are  the  best  introduction  to  his  life,  and  they  are  best  read  in  the 
translation  by  David  Cairns  (Norton  paperback).  J.H.  Elliot's  Berlioz  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  is  a  useful  biography  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  Hugh  Macdonald's 
Berlioz  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
music  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Jacques  Barzun's  two-volume  Berlioz  and 
the  Romantic  Century  is  an  important  work,  if  frustrating  in  its  attempt  at  all-inclusive- 
ness  (Columbia  University  Press).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  he  Corsaire  provides 
one  of  his  most  entertaining  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (in  Volume  6;  Oxford  paper- 
back). The  best  recording  of  he  Corsaire  is  the  one  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  a  single  record  with  the  Roman  Carnival,  Waverley,  King  Lear, 
and  Francs-Juges  overtures.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  curious  approach  to  this  music  may  be 
of  interest  and  can  be  heard  in  his  collection  of  the  same  overtures  (Odyssey,  mono). 

There  are  two  good  biographies  of  Dvorak:  John  Clapham's  Antonin  Dvorak,  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  which  actually  is  more  concerned  with  the  music  than  the  life  (Faber  & 
Faber),  and  Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back). Also  useful  are  Robert  Layton's  BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  and 
Concertos  (University  of  Washington  paperback),  and  Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on 
Dvorak  in  The  Symphony:  I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak  (ed.  Robert  Simpson;  Pelican  paperback). 
There  are  two  outstanding  recordings  of  the  Dvorak  Eighth:  an  ec/it-Slavic  reading  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  a  massive,  weighty  interpreta- 
tion by  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG).  Also  strongly 
recommended  are  the  recordings  by  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(Columbia;  preferable  to  their  later  recording  for  Angel),  and  Vaclav  Neumann  with 
the  Czech  Philharmonic,  though  the  sound  on  this  latter  record  is  not  consistently  good 
(Quintessence).  Beauty  of  sound  is,  however,  a  strong  point  in  the  performances  by  Sir 
Colin  Davis  with  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  (Philips)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Angel). 

-M.M. 


Just  in  time  for  William  Schuman's  seventieth  birthday,  his  publishers,  Theodore 
Presser  Co.  and  G.  Schirmer,  have  brought  out  a  very  useful  booklet  by  Christopher 
Rouse  entitled  William  Schuman  Documentary;  it  contains  a  brief,  up-to-date  biographi- 
cal essay  as  well  as  a  detailed  catalogue  of  works  and  recordings.  It  replaces  the  earlier 
short  book  brought  out  by  G.  Schirmer  in  1954,  which,  however,  is  still  useful.  The 
biographical  portion  by  Flora  Rheta  Schreiber  is  somewhat  fuller  in  detail  (though  of 
course  ending  in  the  1950s),  and  the  musical  discussion  by  Vincent  Persichetti  includes 
analyses  of  four  works,  the  Third  Symphony  among  them.  Nathan  Broder's  article 
"The  Music  of  William  Schuman"  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  for  1945  also  provides  a 
clear  introduction  to  his  earlier  music.  There  is  really  only  one  choice  of  recording,  but 
it  is  a  splendid  one:  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia; 
coupled  with  Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings).  An  extensive  Schuman  discography 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  program  book. 

-S.L. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Sanders  Theatre 
Sunday,  5  October  at  3 

HORBLIT  AWARD  CONCERT  HONORING  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
Burton  Fine,  viola 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Thomas  Muraco,  piano 
Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp 
Rosalind  Rees,  soprano 

The  Harvard-RadclifTe  Collegium  Musicum, 

Jameson  Marvin,  conductor 
The  Harvard  Wind  Ensemble, 

Thomas  Everett,  conductor 
Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 


SCHUMAN     In  Sweet  Music,  serenade  on  a  setting  of  Shakespeare 

ROSALIND  REES,  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  BURTON  FINE, 
and  ANN  HOBSON  PILOT 


Te  Deum 

The  Unknown  Region  (from  Carols  of  Death) 

from  Five  Rounds  on  Famous  Words 
Health 
Thrift 
Caution 

The  Mighty  Casey  (from  Casey  at  the  Bat) 

THE  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM, 
JAMESON  MARVIN,  conductor 
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The  Young  Dead  Soldiers 

ROSALIND  REES,  CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  and 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


Time  to  the  Old 

The  Old  Gray  Couple 
Conway  Burying  Ground 
Dozing  on  the  Lawn 

ROSALIND  REES  and  THOMAS  MURACO 


Neii*  England  Triptych 
Be  Glad  Then,  America 
Jesus  Wept 
Chester 

THE  HARVARD  WIND  ENSEMBLE, 
THOMAS  EVERETT,  conductor 


This  concert  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music. 

Baldwin  piano 
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THE  SOUND  OF  THE  BSO 
FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE 
1980-81  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Artistic  Director 


3  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  AT  1 1 :00  AM  $12.00 
3  MONDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 
3  FRIDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "A" 

NOVEMBER  1,1980 
JANUARY  17,  1981 
MARCH  28,  1981 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "B" 

NOVEMBER  8,  1980 
FEBRUARY  7,  1981 
APRIL  11,  1981 


MONDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  27,  1980 
FEBRUARY  2,  1981 
APRIL  6,  1981 


FRIDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  3 1,1980 
FEBRUARY  6,  1981 
APRIL  10,  1981 


Programs  are  designed  for  students  in  grades  5-10. 
No  pre-school  children  admitted. 

For  ticket  and  program  information  call  or  write:  Youth 
Activities  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  021 15 
Tel.  (617)  266-1492 
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This  verbal  portrait  of  William  Schuman  today  was  written  by  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Studies  in  American  Music  there.  The  article  originally  appeared  in  the  May  1980  issue  of  the 
Institute's  Newsletter  in  anticipation  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday  last  August;  it  is 
reprinted  here  with  the  author's  kind  permission. 

More  Than  a  Composer:  William  Schuman,  Approaching  Seventy 

On  this  coming  August  4th,  William  Schuman  will  turn  seventy.  For  those  who  have 
any  personal  contact  with  him — and  they  are  many,  for  Schuman  is  a  friendly  man  and 
very  much  in  and  of  the  public  world — that  is  extremely  hard  to  believe.  Slim,  baton- 
straight,  an  easy  smiler  with  sparkling  eyes,  youthfully  quick  in  speech  and  movement, 
vocally  without  a  quaver  (and  that's  the  kind  of  pun  he  himself  is  not  above  making), 
he  betrays  his  age  perhaps  only  in  his  record  of  accomplishments.  Only  someone  about 
to  become  a  septuagenarian  could  have  done  all  that  Schuman  has  done,  in  addition  to 
producing  a  body  of  music  substantial  and  diverse  and  excellent  enough  to  have  won  all 
the  prizes  in  the  book.  He  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  American  music — as  a  composer, 
first  of  all,  but  in  addition  as  a  man  of  bold  ideas,  enterprise,  and  leadership. 
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The  bare  facts  of  Schuman's  development  as  a  composer  are  well  known.  In  a  recent 
interview,  he  added  some  nice  details.  He  recalled  precisely,  for  example,  the  moment 
that  decided  him  on  becoming  a  "serious"  composer: 

I  had  fooled  around  writing  songs — camp  songs,  school  songs,  and  so  forth  —  but  I 
couldn't  write  even  a  lead-sheet  with  a  melody  line;  I  had  no  idea  how  to  do  it ...  I 
had  never  actually  heard  a  concert  of  symphonic  music;  I  was  interested  only  in 
popular  music.  Then,  almost  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  in  April  of  1930, 1  went  to  a 
concert  conducted  by  Toscanini  in  Carnegie  Hall.  I  was  struck  by  the  way 
everybody  in  the  string  sections  bowed  together.  And  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  drums  were  so  often  silent,  whereas  in  my  jazz  band  they  played  all  the  time. 
But  I  was  absolutely  entranced  by  the  experience,  and  it  literally  changed  my 
life  —  but  literally:  I  knew  then  that  my  life  would  be  in  serious  music,  and  that  I 
had  to  be  a  composer  ...  So  I  began  discovering  serious  music.  I  used  to  go  to  each 
of  the  four  performances  of  the  concerts  by  the  Philharmonic — literally! — and  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera — you  could  hear  seven  Tristans  in  one  year,  at  that 
time!  —  and  I  would  get  the  scores,  and  I  simply  immersed  myself  in  the  music.  In  a 
very  short  time  I  did  a  lifetime  of  study. 

There  were  private  lessons  in  harmony,  then  in  counterpoint,  and  self-instruction  in 
orchestration  —  mainly  by  making  arrangements  of  pop  songs  and  getting  dance-bands 
to  try  them  out  in  off-moments: 

I  wrote  a  song  called  Lovesick  ("I  need  your  kiss  to  make  me  well  again"),  and  I 
decided  to  try  to  do  the  arrangement  myself.  I  went  to  visit  Bert  Lown  with  it  (he 
had  the  band  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel),  and  I  introduced  myself,  and  I  said,  "Will 
you  play  my  arrangement  for  me?"  So  he  got  the  boys  together  in  the  kitchen 
between  sets  (and  without  a  piano),  and  they  played  it  for  me.  It  sounded  quite 
nice,  and  I  did  other  arrangements  for  him. 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 

Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on  Berkshire  School 

Rd.  Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Taconic  Parkway  to  Rte.  23-right  to  Rte.  41 -right  on 

41  (3  miles)  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 
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As  a  student  in  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  in  the  mid- 1930s,  Schuman 
was  asked  to  teach  a  summer-school  course  in  music.  While  there,  he  realized  that  just 
around  the  corner — literally,  on  Claremont  Avenue  at  the  Juilliard  School  —  Roy 
Harris  was  teaching  for  the  summer. 

I  had  heard  Harris's  Symphony  1933,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  most  exciting  piece  of 
new  music  I  had  ever  heard.  (I  still  think  it's  about  as  close  to  an  "official" 
American  symphony  as  we've  come.)  So  I  went  over  to  Juilliard  and  registered  for 
his  classes.  During  the  winters  he  was  at  the  Westminster  Choir  College  then,  and 
so  for  a  couple  of  years  after  that  summer  I  would  take  my  scores  down  to 
Princeton  to  show  him. 

So,  Schuman  was  on  his  way  as  a  composer.  That  way  has  been  one  of  great 
productivity,  particularly  in  the  field  of  orchestral  works.  He  says:  "There's  no  question 
but  that  the  orchestra  is  my  instrument.  I  find  it  difficult  to  write  for  the  piano,  but  not 
for  a  symphony  orchestra."  Ten  symphonies,  various  concertos,  and  numerous  sug- 
gestively titled  sets  and  single  movements  (New  England  Triptych,  In  Praise  of  Shahn, 
Prayer  in  Time  of  War,  and  others)  bear  him  out. 

His  way  as  a  composer  has  been  one  of  many  honors  as  well:  the  first  New  York 
Critics'  Circle  award  in  music  (in  1941,  for  the  Third  Symphony),  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize 
ever  given  in  music  (in  1943,  for  the  cantata  A  Free  Song),  the  first  musical  composition 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  government  (Credendum,  of  1955),  two  successive  Gug- 
genheim fellowships,  in  1939  and  1940,  and  so  on. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley         237-2730 
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But  Schuman's  life  has  been  full  of  much  besides  composing.  First  there  was  teaching 
at  Sarah  Lawrence  College;  then  came  the  presidency  of  the  Juilliard  School;  then 
assumption  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  great  complex  that  is  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  (Along  the  way,  and  along  with  other  things,  there  was  the  job  o( 
Director  of  Publications  for  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  after  that  a  special  consultancy 
there.)  Schuman  is  absolutely  candid  about  the  necessity  for  him  to  reach  out  beyond 
musical  composition.  He  told  about  a  moment  early  in  his  first  Guggenheim  fellowship: 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Moe  {president  of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation]  asking  if  I  could 
please  have  permission  to  teach  two  hours  a  week  while  on  my  fellowship.  I  said 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  money — I  would  gladly  see  the  fellowship  stipend 
reduced,  if  necessary — but  with  the  fact  that  I  just  could  not  exist  as  a  composer 
only.  (I  only  said  that  if  I  did  nothing  but  compose  I  would  go  crazy  and  my 
publisher  would  go  broke!) 
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Schuman's  "retirement"  since  resigning  from  Lincoln  Center  in  1969  has  been  one  in 
name  only.  He  has  played  a  pivotal  role  as  a  consultant  to  various  entities  and  projects: 
to  CBS,  in  connection  with  a  video-record  venture  that  was  years  ahead  of  its  time;  to 
Puerto  Rico,  in  connection  with  the  Casals  Festival  and  Conservatory  after  Casals's 
death;  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  connection  with  the  American-music  record- 
ings project  that  was  to  crystallize  as  New  World  Records;  to  B.M.I.,  as  "permanent" 
chairman  of  their  annual  student  composers  prize  competition.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
American  Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  has  been  a  potent  force,  a  real 
mover  and  shaker,  on  any  number  of  boards  of  directors — those,  for  instance,  of  the 
MacDowell  Colony,  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  Charles  Ives  Society,  and  the 
Norlin  Foundation.  He  is  often  called  on  as  a  speaker,  and  responds  with  wit  and 
cogency.  (To  one  memorable  speech,  made  before  a  curriculum-planning  group  of 
educators  who  were  said  to  consider  music  a  "frill,"  he  gave  the  title  "The  Frill  is  Gone, 
but  the  Malady  Lingers  On.") 

A  recent  visitor  to  Schuman's  comfortable  Upper  East  Side  New  York  apartment 
found  his  study,  as  usual,  in  apple-pie  order;  only  the  big  draughtsman's  table  was  (also 
as  usual)  heaped  with  papers,  scores,  letters,  manuscripts,  and  other  signs  of  work.  On 
the  sofa  was  folded  an  unusual  patchwork  quilt.  Questioned  about  it,  Schuman 
admitted  it  bore  a  relationship  to  his  infrequent  naps.  "But  what  do  you  think  it's  made 
of?"  Far  from  being  a  patchwork  of  cottons  or  mattress  ticking  or  other  common  cloth, 
this  quilt  was  pieced  together  from  bits  of  extraordinarily  heavy,  rich,  elegant  materials, 
in  the  most  varied,  brilliant,  glowing  colors.  The  back  of  it  was  one  great  expanse  of 
pink  velvet.  Said  Schuman:  "That  quilt  is  made  from  honorary-degree  hoods  I've  been 
given.  I  came  across  a  drawerful  of  them  and  thought  they  oughtn't  go  to  waste.  The 
back  is  pink  because  that's  the  academic  color  for  music."  He  paused,  then  grinned  and 
said,  "You  might  say  I  take  naps  by  degrees." 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger-buyout  of  privately-held  companies. 


•  Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 
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Notes 

William  Schuman  is  generally  regarded  primarily  as  a  composer  for  orchestra,  and  justly 
so;  his  many  orchestral  works  include  some  monuments  of  American  music,  and  he 
himself  has  always  considered  the  orchestra  to  be  the  greatest  instrument  of  all.  But  he 
has  written  widely  in  other  media  as  well;  the  program  for  the  present  concert  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  range  of  his  work  as  a  composer  for  chamber  ensembles,  chorus  (often 
for  college  groups),  and  band.  The  program  also  hints  at  his  tireless  zeal  as  an  educator, 
a  field  in  which  he  has  made  significant  reforms,  both  in  the  liberal  arts  college  and  in 
the  conservatory.  The  choral  music  and  the  band  arrangement  of  New  England  Triptych 
were  composed  largely  with  the  needs  and  skills  of  college  students  in  mind,  and  it  was 
the  composer's  own  suggestion  that  they  be  performed  by  college  student  ensembles  in 
this  concert. 

In  1944  the  impresario  Billy  Rose  commissioned  from  Schuman  a  score  for  a 
projected  production  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  After  the  death  of  the  leading  actor, 
the  project  was  abandoned,  but  one  song,  "Orpheus  with  his  Lute,"  has  had  a 
continuing  importance  in  the  composer's  work.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
songs  composed  in  the  twentieth  century,  balancing  with  an  almost  miraculous 
simplicity  the  demands  of  text,  melody,  and  chordal  harmony  (based  freely  on  patterns 
that  might  have  been  recognized  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  clearly  of  our  own  century), 
but  also  it  is  a  work  to  which  the  composer  has  returned  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
find  appropriate  material  for  new  developments.  His  1961  fantasy  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  A  Song  of  Orpheus,  lyrical  and  brilliant  by  turns,  was  the  first  of  these.  He 
returned  to  the  song  again  in  1978,  this  time  drawing  also  on  some  of  the  developments 
it  underwent  in  the  cello  fantasy,  for  the  vocal  chamber  work,  In  Sweet  Music.  The 
instruments  weave  new  contrapuntal  lines  against  the  original  melody,  and  the  voice 
likewise  functions  as  an  instrument,  vocalizing  with  abstract  syllables.  Regarding  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  voice,  the  composer  has  noted,  "For  the  textless  portions  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  fascination  I  had  in  my  earliest  compositions  of  writing  appropriate 
phonetics  for  conveying  the  spirit  of  music  without  words."  But  at  the  very  end  the 
forces  combine  in  an  eloquent,  understated  rescoring  of  the  original  song,  complete 
with  text. 

Schuman's  first  professional  job  in  the  world  of  music  was  as  teacher  and  choral 
conductor  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  During  those  years  he  turned  out  the  first  of  a 
series  of  accessible  choral  works  aimed  largely  at  student  ensembles.  His  refined  poetic 
taste  and  his  keen  ear  for  the  appropriate  musical  line  that  perfectly  projects  the  rhythm 
and  meaning  of  a  text  have  given  his  choral  works  lasting  popularity;  he  has,  moreover, 
been  commissioned  to  produce  new  pieces  over  the  years.  Te  Deum  was  written  with  a 
dramatic,  not  a  liturgical,  purpose  (the  text  is,  in  any  case,  not  liturgically  complete);  it 
was  part  of  the  unused  score  for  Henry  VIII  that  also  produced  "Orpheus  with  his  Lute." 
The  short  piece  was  intended  to  provide  a  brief  and  festive  musical  punctuation  to  the 
coronation  scene  in  the  play.  Schuman's  contrapuntal  skill  was  demonstrated  early  in 
the  first  of  his  compositions  to  see  print  (and  the  oldest  to  remain  available),  the  Four 
Canonic  Choruses  of  1933.  A  lighter  approach  to  counterpoint  is  evident  in  the  canons 
composed  to  the  texts  of  thrice-familiar  proverbs  and  saws  and  published  as  Five  Rounds 
on  Famous  Words.  The  first  four  of  these  were  completed  in  1956,  the  last  was  added  in 
1 969.  Much  more  serious  in  character  is  the  set  of  three  Carols  of  Death  composed  in 
1958  to  texts  from  one  of  Schuman's  favorite  poets,  Walt  Whitman,  on  a  commission 
from  St.  Lawrence  University  for  its  Laurentian  Singers.  This  work,  a  stylistic 
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touchstone  for  Schuman's  later  compositions,  is  less  overtly  polyphonic,  more  con- 
cerned with  slow,  dissonant,  anguished  treatment  of  the  text.  In  "The  Unknown 
Region,"  second  of  the  three  Carols,  the  speed  of  harmonic  change  slows  at  times  to 
nothing  at  all  (as  in  the  first  forty-five  measures  of  the  same  dissonant  chord),  achieving 
a  stasis,  a  psychological  numbness  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  experience  of  death. 

The  principal  activity  of  William  Schuman's  youth  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word: 
baseball.  He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  national  pastime,  and  music  only  gradually 
won  out  over  his  passion  for  the  sport.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  turn  to  a 
classic  baseball  legend  for  the  subject  of  his  only  opera,  The  Mighty  Casey,  composed  in 
1953.  Already  in  the  operatic  version  the  chorus  played  a  large  role,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  1976  Schuman  should  rework  the  piece  as  a  dramatic  cantata,  with  the 
new  title  Casey  at  the  Bat,  for  soloists  and  mixed  chorus  with  orchestra.  The  excerpt 
performed  here  brings  on  the  unforgettable  hero  unforgettably. 

The  Young  Dead  Soldiers,  to  a  poem  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  stood  out  from  the  pieces 
with  which  it  was  linked  in  its  first  performance  (its  premiere  took  place  on  the  same 
concert  that  saw  the  first  performances  of  Schuman's  festive  Bicentennial  Symphony 
No.  10,  American  Muse,  and  the  cantata  version  of  Casey  at  the  Bat).  From  the  title  alone 
it  is  clear  that  The  Young  Dead  Soldiers  is  not  a  festive  piece;  it  is  a  stark  meditation  on 
the  ultimate  folly  of  war.  The  unusual  scoring  for  solo  soprano  voice  and  horn  with  an 
ensemble  of  the  darker  woodwinds  and  strings — two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  violas,  four  cellos,  and  bass — is  entirely 
fitting  for  the  somber  character  of  the  text.  Gone  are  the  energetic  and  assertive  fugues 
and  punctuating  rhythms  of  the  earlier  music.  Instead  the  instrumental  ensemble 
provides  long-held  dissonant  chords  (as  in  the  Carols  of  Death)  against  which  soprano 
and  horn  jointly  sing  their  mournful  song.  Often  the  voice  and  instrument  project  the 
same  melody  with  one  another,  as  if  the  voice,  with  its  text,  were  the  instrument  made 
articulate — or  perhaps  the  horn  represents  the  singer's  thoughts  in  those  moments  of 
anguish  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 

Time  to  the  Old  is  the  most  recently  performed  of  Schuman's  works,  having  been 
given  its  premiere  by  this  afternoon's  performers  on  19  May  of  this  year.  For  the  text  of 
his  song  cycle,  the  composer  has  chosen  three  poems  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  his 
favorite  poet  o{  recent  years,  at  least  as  far  as  musical  settings  are  concerned. 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

M IT.   STUDENT    CENTER 

CHILDREN  S   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


Schuman  has  always  been  a  real  fan  of  American  musical  history;  the  first  direct 
reflection  of  this  in  his  own  work  was  the  William  Billings  Overture  first  performed  in 
1944  and  based  on  compositions  by  the  Boston  tanner  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 
Schuman  withdrew  that  work  when  he  completed  his  definitive  Billings  piece,  New 
England  Triptych,  in  1956.  The  titles  of  the  three  movements  are  those  of  the  original 
Billings  choral  works  which  Schuman  has  completely  recomposed  in  his  own  style. 
Originally  scored  for  orchestra,  the  composer  later  arranged  each  of  the  movements 
individually  for  band,  the  form  in  which  they  are  heard  here.  The  last  movement  is 
based  on  Billings's  "Chester,"  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "marching  song  of 
the  Revolution."  Next  to  "Yankee  Doodle"  it  was  probably  the  most  frequently  heard 
tune  during  that  conflict.  After  the  war  broke  out,  Billings  published  a  special  edition  of 
the  tune  with  a  new  text,  the  first  verse  of  which  runs: 

Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rods 
And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains. 
We  will  not  fear;  we  trust  in  God. 
New  England's  God  forever  reigns. 

William  Schuman's  energetic  recomposition  has  once  again  popularized  that  grand  old 

Yankee  tune.  0  T     n 

—  bteven  Ledbetter 
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The  excitement  is 
restrained,  the  food  exquisitely  French, 
the  service  impeccable.  For  the  forty  we 
serve  nightly,  we  recommend  reserva- 
tions. (617)  354-1234.  Dinners  are 
served  each  evening,  6-11 PM. 

Dertads,  in  the  Sheraton-Com- 
mander Hotel,  16  Garden  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Cambridge  Common  near 
Harvard  Square.  Valet  parking. 
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This  is  a  Coachi  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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In  Sweet  Music 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountaintops  that  freeze 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  music  plants  and  flow'rs 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  show'rs 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die 


— Shakespeare  (Henry  VIII,  III,  i) 


Te  Deum  laudamus: 
Te  Dominum  confitemur. 
Te  aeternum  Patrem 
omnis  terra  veneratur. 
Tibi  omnes  Angeli,  tibi  caeli 
et  universae  Potestates, 
tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim 
incessabili  voce  proclamant: 
Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 
Pleni  sunt  caeli  et  terra 
majestatis  gloriae  tuae. 
Te  Deum  laudamus. 


Te  Deum 

We  praise  thee,  O  God 

We  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

All  the  world  doth  worship 

thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 

To  thee  all  angels,  all  heavenly 

and  universal  powers, 

to  thee  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

ceaselessly  cry  aloud: 

Holy,  holy,  holy, 

Lord  God  of  hosts. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full 

of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory. 

We  praise  thee,  O  God. 


The  Unknown  Region  (from  Carols  of  Death) 
Darest  thou  now,  O  soul 

Walk  out  with  me  towards  the  unknown  region, 
Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet  nor  any  path  to  follow? 
No  map  there,  nor  guide, 

Nor  voice  sounding,  nor  touch  of  human  hand, 
Nor  face  with  blooming  flesh,  nor  lips  nor  eyes,  are  in  that  land. 
I  know  it  not,  O  soul, 
Nor  dost  thou,  all  is  a  blank  before  us, 
All  waits  undream'd  of  in  that  region,  that  inaccessible  land. 

—Walt  Whitman 
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from  Five  Rounds  on  Famous  Words 

Health 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Thrift 

He  that  goes  a-borrowing,  goes  a-sorrowing. 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned; 
but  don't  be  penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish. 
Remember  that  time  is  money! 

Caution 
Look  before  you  leap! 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
and  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


The  Mighty  Casey  (from  Casey  at  the  Bat) 

In  Eighteen  Thirty-Nine,  in  peaceful  Cooperstown, 

A  man  named  Abner  Doubleday  said,  "Things  are  quieting  down." 

He  carved  a  bit  of  wood  and  shaped  a  leather  ball, 

Scattering  bases  here  and  there  as  he  stood  bellowing  a  call, 

"I  want  some  volunteers,  but  everyone  a  man, 

With  courage  and  with  fortitude  to  try  this  original  plan." 

And  since  that  fateful  day,  and  since  that  epic  game, 

Millions  o{  mighty  men  have  played,  and  the  world  hasn't  been  the  same .  . 

Now  Abner  in  his  grave,  a  difficult  man  to  please, 

would  smile  at/such  a  team  as  this,  such  glorious  men  as  these .  .  . 

Pitcher,  Andy  Jones;  Red  O'Toole,  the  catcher. 

Burrows  playing  first.  Tony  Perone,  second  base. 

Elmer  Blake  at  third.  Scooter  Cooney,  shortstop. 

Rough-house  Flynn  in  left.  Benny  Rabensky,  center  field. 

At  right  field  is  player  beyond  compare, 

For  the  man  who  always  plays  there 

Is  one  who 

Bats  five  hundred  and  sixty-four, 

Knocked  in  two  hundred  runs  for  his  team  to  score, 

And  he's  hit  ninety-nine  home  runs  and  today  he'll  hit  some  more! 

He's  a  slugger,  he's  a  wonder,  he's  a  terror,  he's  an  idol. 

The  Mighty  Casey  enters  now,  Casey  of  the  mighty  swing. 

In  any  League,  wherever  he  played,  Casey  would  be  King! 

The  Mighty  Casey,  Wonderman,  Casey  of  the  Hall  o{  Fame. 

In  years  to  come,  you'll  say  that  you  saw  him  playing  his  greatest  game! 

—Jeremy  Gury,  after  the  poem  by  Ernest  L.  Thayer 
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The  Young  Dead  Soldiers 

The  young  dead  soldiers  do  not  speak. 

Neverrheless,  they  are  heard  in  the  still  houses:  who  has  not 

heard  them? 
They  have  a  silence  that  speaks  for  them  at  night  and  when  the 

clock  counts. 
They  say:  We  were  young.  We  have  died.  Remember  us. 
They  say:  We  have  done  what  we  could  but  until  it  is  finished 

it  is  not  done. 
They  say:  We  have  given  our  lives  but  until  it  is  finished  no 

one  can  know  what  our  lives  gave. 
They  say:  Our  deaths  are  not  ours;  they  are  yours;  they  will 

mean  what  you  make  them. 
They  say:  Whether  our  lives  and  our  deaths  were  for  peace  and 

a  new  hope  or  for  nothing  we  cannot  say;  it  is  you  who 

must  say  this. 
They  say:  We  leave  you  our  deaths.  Give  them  their  meaning. 
We  were  young,  they  say.  We  have  died.  Remember  us. 

—  Archibald  MacLeish 
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Time  to  the  Old 

Three-song  set  on  words  of  Archibald  MacLeish 


The  Old  Gray  Couple 

They  have  only  to  look  at  each  other  to  laugh  — 
no  one  knows  why,  not  even  they: 
something  back  in  the  lives  they've  lived, 
something  they  both  remember  but  no  words  can  say. 

They  go  off  at  an  evening's  end  to  talk 

but  they  don't,  or  to  sleep  but  they  lie  awake — 

hardly  a  word,  just  a  touch,  just  near, 

just  listening  but  not  to  hear. 

Everything  they  know  they  know  together — 
everything  that  is,  but  one: 

their  lives  they've  learned  like  secrets  from  each  other; 
their  deaths  they  think  of  in  the  nights  alone. 

Dozing  on  the  Lawn 

I  fall  asleep  these  days  too  easily— 
doze  off  of  an  afternoon 
in  the  warm  sun  by  the  humming  trees — 
but  I  wake  too  soon: 

wake  too  soon  and  wake  afraid 
of  the  blinding  sun,  of  the  blazing  sky. 
It  was  dark  in  the  dream  where  I  was  laid: 
It  is  dark  in  the  earth  where  I  will  lie. 

Conway  Burying  Ground 
They  set  up  stones  to  show  where  time  has  ended 
first  for  one  man,  then  another,  on  and  on: 
stones  in  rows  where  time  has  run, 
run  out,  run  out  for  Jane,  for  Mary's  Joe, 
but  what  time  is,  they  do  not  know. 

Only  the  old  know  time:  they  feel  it  flow 
like  water  through  their  fingers  when  the  light 
ebbs  from  the  pasture  and  they  wade  in  night. 
It  frightens  them. 

Time  to  the  old  is  world,  is  will, 
turning  world,  unswerving  will, 
interval 

until 


We  are  grateful  to  the  following  publishers  for  permission  to  reprint  the  poems  of  Archibald 
MacLeish  on  which  they  hold  the  copyright.  "The  Young  Dead  Soldiers"  from  Actfive  and  other 
poems  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House,  New  York;  the  three  poems  in  the  cycle  Time 
to  the  Old,  from  Neir  and  Collected  Poems,  1917-1976,  are  reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  lands  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  doom  to  basics. 
So  do  our  domes.  %A    •,       T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       .  SUPPERS     M        mm. 


THE  R1TZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Listening  to  Schuman:  A  Discography 


William  Shuman  is  better  represented  on  records  than  almost  any  other  American 
composer  of  our  time.  This  discography  makes  no  claim  to  completeness,  but  it  does  aim 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  Schuman's  music  currently  or  recently  on  disc 
("recently"  because  the  vagaries  of  the  recording  industry  frequently  cause  worthy 
records  to  be  withdrawn).  Those  not  currently  available  may  possibly  be  located  in 
specialty  stores;  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  future  reissues. 

The  first  Schuman  composition  to  make  a  really  big  splash  was  the  American  Festival 
Overture,  given  its  first  performance  by  the  BSO  in  1939.  This  energetic  piece  is  still 
available  in  a  somewhat  rough-and-ready  reading  by  Walter  Hendl  and  the  Vienna 
Symphony  (Desto),  but  the  tinny  acoustics  of  this  old  recording  cry  out  for  a  new 
performance.  A  much  slighter  early  work,  but  a  lovely  piece  for  all  that,  is  the  choral 
Prelude,  to  a  text  by  Thomas  Wolfe;  it  has  been  recorded  by  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers 
with  Rosalind  Rees  as  soloist  in  one  of  the  Vox  boxes  in  which  the  group  surveys 
American  choral  music  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  ("America  Sings, 
1920-1950"  is  the  title  of  this  particular  one).  Roughly  contemporaneous  is  the  String 
Quartet  No.  3,  recorded  by  the  Juilliard  Quartet  (RCA,  not  currently  available)  and  the 
Kohon  Quartet  (Vox). 

Once  we  get  to  the  1940s,  we  have  a  rich  lode  of  major  works,  beginning  with  the 
Symphony  No.  3,  available  in  a  splendid  reading  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  (Columbia).  The  Fourth  Symphony,  which  has  always  been  rather 
the  stepchild  of  those  years,  has  been  recorded  by  Jorge  Mester  and  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  (Louisville).  Fifth  in  order  of  composition,  though  the  composer  steadfastly 
avoided  the  title  Fifth  Symphony,  is  the  Symphony  for  Strings,  one  of  Schuman's  major 
achievements;  it  has  been  recorded  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Bernstein  on 
the  flip  side  of  their  recording  of  the  Third  Symphony  (Columbia). 

The  Piano  Concerto  originally  composed  in  1938  was  not  performed  until  1943,  after 
revision.  It  has  recently  received  a  vigorous  recording  with  the  MIT  Orchestra  under 
David  Epstein  and  soloist  Gary  Steigerwalt  (Turnabout).  The  Prayer  in  Time  of  War 
(originally  entitled  Prayer  1943)  has  recently  been  recorded  by  Jorge  Mester  with  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  (Louisville).  The  1944  song  "Orpheus  with  his  Lute"  has  just 
appeared  on  records  in  an  arrangement  for  voice  and  guitar,  performed  by  Rosalind 
Rees  and  David  Starobin.  The  1945  ballet  Undertow  has  been  recorded  twice,  once  with 
the  composer  conducting  the  Louisville  Orchestra  in  a  version  now  unavailable 
(Mercury),  and  once  by  Joseph  Levine  with  the  Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra,  a  reading  that 
has  recently  been  reissued  on  New  World. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  (1948),  a  stunning  achievement  in  one  long,  demanding,  but 
ultimately  rewarding  movement,  was  recorded  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia  Special  Products).  George  Washington  Bridge,  a 
brilliant  score  for  band,  is  available  in  the  performance  of  the  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble 
under  Frederick  Fennell  (Mercury).  The  Fourth  String  Quartet  (1950)  was  once 
recorded  by  the  Juilliard  Quartet,  but  it  is  not  now  available.  Schuman's  most  extended 
work  for  solo  piano,  Voyage  (1953),  was  recorded  by  Beveridge  Webster  (Columbia 
Special  Products).  The  first  musical  commission  ever  from  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  government  resulted  in  Credendum,  a  brilliant  positive  affirmation,  which  was 
recorded  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  long  out  of  print  it  has 
been  reissued  on  CRI. 
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Phillip 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


Maurice  Prendergast,  The  Seaside,  watercolor. 
Sold  for  $18,000,  May  2,  1980  —  Steven  Straw 
Collection. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


only  on 


EWOU 


95.3  FM 

Taped  concerts  Mondays  at  9  PM: 

Oct.  1 3  —  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Oct.  27  —  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Also:  Oct.  22  —  Tribute  to  Nadia  Boulanger 

For  a  free,  detailed  WHRB  Program  Guide  write  to: 
WHRB  Guide,  45  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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The  orchestral  version  of  New  England  Triptych  has  been  recorded  by  Howard 
Hanson  and  the  Eastman-Rochester  Orchestra  (Mercury).  Schuman's  most  profound 
choral  work,  Carols  of  Death  (1958),  is  sung  by  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  (Everest).  The 
Violin  Concerto  went  through  two  thorough  rewrites  before  attaining  its  final  form  in 
1959  and  a  recording  with  soloist  Paul  Zukofsky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (DG). 

Schuman's  Seventh  Symphony,  composed  on  a  BSO  commission  for  the  orchestra's 
seventy-fifth  anniversary,  is  available  in  a  recording  by  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Maurice  Abravanel  (Turnabout).  The  Eighth  Symphony,  which  followed,  is 
available  in  a  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Bernstein  (Odyssey). 
In  between  the  two  symphonies,  Schuman  composed  A  Song  of  Orpheus  for  cello  and 
orchestra,  a  lyrical  and  pensive  masterpiece  based  on  his  early  song  "Orpheus  with  his 
Lute";  Leonard  Rose  is  the  soloist  in  the  recording,  with  George  Szell  conducting  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia).  The  enormously  popular,  witty  orchestration  of 
Charles  Ives's  Variations  on  "America"  (originally  composed  for  organ)  is  available  in 
performances  by  the  Boston  Pops  under  Arthur  Fiedler  (London)  and  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Morton  Gould  (RCA),  along  with  several  others. 

A  totally  different  mood,  one  of  passionate  emotional  commitment  and  of  deep 
brooding,  comes  from  Schuman's  next  two  scores.  His  Symphony  No.  9,  subtitled 
he  Fosse  Ardeatine  ("The  Ardeatine  Caves"),  was  inspired  by  a  visit  to  the  site,  outside  of 
Rome,  where  in  1944  Nazi  soldiers  murdered  335  innocent  Italians  in  reprisal  for  the 
death  of  thirty-two  German  soldiers  in  an  ambush  by  fighters  of  the  underground.  The 
recording,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy  (RCA),  is  unfor- 
tunately not  in  the  current  catalogues.  Its  successor,  To  Th.ee  Old  Cause,  was  commis- 
sioned to  celebrate  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Though 
Schuman  at  first  planned  a  festive,  ebullient  piece  that  would  be  normal  for  such  an 
event,  the  assassinations  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  called  for  a 
different  approach,  and  the  work  he  composed  in  the  end  takes  its  title  from  some  lines 
of  Walt  Whitman,  an  apostrophe  to  the  "peerless,  passionate,  good  cause"  exemplified 
by  the  fallen  leaders.  The  recording  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leonard 
Bernstein  (Columbia)  is  currently  unavailable.  A  much  more  positively  affirming  score, 
In  Praise  of  Shahn,  commissioned  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  artist,  was  also  recorded  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  Bernstein,  and,  as  with  the  two  works  preceding,  the 
recording  is  not  in  the  current  catalogues. 

The  delightful  Mail-Order  Madrigals,  to  texts  from  the  1897  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue, 
were  composed  in  1971  and  have  recently  been  recorded  by  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  in 
the  most  recent  volume  of  their  "America  Sings"  series,  "American  Choral  Music  after 
1950"  (Vox).  The  unusual  and  beautiful  Concerto  on  Old  English  Rounds  for  viola, 
women's  chorus,  and  orchestra  was  given  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  1974;  the  recording  features  violist  Donald 
Mclnnes  (for  whom  the  work  was  commissioned)  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  (Columbia). 

Finally,  three  of  William  Schuman's  most  recent  works,  all  of  them  included  on 
Sunday's  Sanders  Theatre  program,  have  already  been  recorded  for  release  in  the 
coming  months:  The  Young  Dead  Soldiers,  In  Sweet  Music,  and  Time  for  the  Old.  Rosalind 
Rees  is  the  singer  in  all  of  these;  she  is  joined  in  the  last-named  by  pianist  Thomas 
Muraco,  who  also  performs  the  work  on  Sunday  (CRI). 

-S.L. 
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A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 
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RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAI 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
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Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR  (88.5  fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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Principal  BSO  flutist  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1952  as  its  first  female  first-desk  player  after 
successfully  auditioning  for  then  music  director  Charles  Munch.  Before 
coming  to  Boston,  she  was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  Bruno  Walter  chose  her  as  princi- 
pal flute  for  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Born  in  Illinois,  and  a 
relative  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ms.  Dwyer  has  taught  at  Pomona  College 
and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory;  she  presently  teaches  at  Boston 
University  and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Ms.  Dwyer  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


Principal  BSO  violist  BURTON  FINE  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1963  after  nine  years  as  a  research  chemist  with  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Administration  in  Cleveland,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
member  of  several  chamber  music  ensembles.  Mr.  Fine  holds  a  doctor- 
ate in  chemistry  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  he  audi- 
tioned for  and  won  his  present  BSO  position  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  year  with  the  orchestra.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  the  Boston  Symphony's  principal  horn 
player  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
joined  the  orchestra  during  the  summer  of  1972.  Formerly  principal 
horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  he  holds  a  doctoral  degree  in  physics 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota;  before  turning  to  music  as  a  career, 
he  taught  and  did  research  at  several  leading  universities,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  adjunct  professor  of  both 
music  and  physics  at  Boston  University  and  a  faculty  member  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 


Pianist  THOMAS  MURACO  grew  up  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  his  early  musical 
training  and  a  firm  grounding  in  classical  and  romantic  languages.  He  studied  piano,  accompany- 
ing, and  chamber  music  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  also  continued  his  language 
studies.  In  1969  he  went  to  the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  and  he  has  taught  accompanying  and 
diction  there  since  1975.  During  the  winter  he  lives  in  New  York  City,  where  he  works  with  both 
singers  and  instrumentalists.  In  September  1977,  Mr.  Muraco  appeared  with  Martina  Arroyo  in 
recital  for  President  Carter  at  the  White  House;  he  has  also  collaborated  with  such  artists  as 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Maureen  Forrester,  Jennie  Tourel,  cellist  Zara  Nelsova,  and  the  American  String 
Quartet. 


includes  her  BSO  colleag 


With  the  1980-81  season,  ANN  HOBSON  PILOT  becomes  principal 
harpist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  joined  the  BSO  in 
1969,  with  previous  experience  as  principal  harp  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  second  harp  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began  her  musical  studies  with  her  mother,  a  former 
concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  continu- 
ing her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  and  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  been  a  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  participant.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, and  she  is  the  founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  which 
ues  Lois  Schaefer,  flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 
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|    Born  in  Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  soprano  ROSALIND  REES  has  performed  an 
enormous  range  of  repertoire,  though  she  has  made  her  most  extensive 
contribution  in  the  field  of  twentieth  century  music.  She  is  a  featured 
soloist  on  numerous  Columbia  and  Vox  recordings,  notably  the 
"America  Sings"  series.  Together  with  guitarist  David  Starobin, 
Ms.  Rees  formed  the  Rees-Starobin  Duo  in  1974;  they  have  subse- 
quently toured  Europe  three  times,  and  their  first  recording,  "20th 
Century  Music  for  Voice  and  Guitar,"  has  been  highly  acclaimed.  Ms. 
Rees  has  been  a  favorite  singer  of  William  Schuman  since  she  premiered 
Mr.  Schuman's  The  Young  Dead  Soldiers  with  Antal  Dorati  and  the  National  Symphony  in  1976, 
and  an  album  of  his  vocal  music  including  both  that  work  and  In  Sweet  Music  is  awaiting  release. 


Composer/conductor/educator/author/administrator  GUNTHER 
SCHULLER  was  playing  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under 
Toscanini  at  sixteen,  was  appointed  principal  horn  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  at  seventeen,  and  by  nineteen  had  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  In  1959  he  resigned  as  solo  horn  of 
the  Metropolitan  to  devote  full  time  to  composition,  but  he  has  also 
appeared  as  conductor  with  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
an  educator,  he  has  taught  horn  at  the  Manhattan  School  o{  Music, 
composition  at  Yale  University,  and  composition  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  is  presently  director  of  contemporary  music 
activities.  His  work  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  ragtime  revival  of  the  mid-seventies,  and  he  conducted  the  Broadway  premiere  of  Scott 
Joplin's  Treemonisha  in  October  1975.  Mr.  Schuller  was  president  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory from  1967  to  1977,  and  he  is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and  honorary  degrees. 


The  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM  was  formed  in  1971  and  performs  a 
repertoire  of  choral  music  which  spans  four  centuries.  It  has  appeared  in  collaboration  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  and  the  Radio  Philharmonique  de  Radio  France; 
in  1976  it  carried  its  dedication  and  musical  enthusiasm  across  the  Atlantic  on  an  eight-week 
tour  of  Europe.  From  early  June  through  July  of  1981,  the  group  will  undertake  a  Mediterranean 
tour  to  mark  its  tenth  anniversary,  with  performances  in  the  Azores,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Israel  of  music  by  American  and  European  composers. 


JAMESON  MARVIN,  the  collegium's  conductor,  is  director  of  choral 
activities  and  senior  lecturer  in  music  at  Harvard  University.  He  also 
conducts  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  and  he  teaches  courses  in  choral 
conducting  and  choral  music.  Prior  to  his  appointment  in  the  fall  of 
1978,  Dr.  Marvin  was  director  of  choral  music  for  nine  years  at  Vassar 
College;  he  has  also  held  conducting  and  teaching  appointments  at 
Bard  College,  Lehigh  University,  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  During 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  conducted  some  fifty  choral-orchestral  works, 
and  he  has  specialized  in  the  performance  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
music  as  conductor,  singer,  and  instrumentalist. 
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The  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  WIND  ENSEMBLE  was  founded  in  the  1960s  to  offer 
talented  members  of  the  Harvard  community  the  opportunity  to  study  and  perform  original 
literature  for  winds.  The  ensemble  performs  both  on  and  off  the  Harvard  campus,  including  an 
annual  program  in  New  York  City.  It  has  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Lincoln  Center,  and 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  it  has  fostered  music  by  American  composers  with  at  least  one 
program  each  year  devoted  to  them.  It  has  premiered  works  by  David  Cope  and  Daniel  Pinkham, 
its  guest  conductors  have  included  Norman  Dello  Joio  and  Karel  Husa,  and  it  has  accompanied 
trumpet  players  Armando  Ghitalla  and  Rolf  Smedvig,  and  trombonist  Ronald  Barron. 


THOMAS  EVERETT  was  appointed  director  of  bands  at  Harvard 
University  in  1971.  He  is  former  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Youth  Wind  Ensemble,  and  he  has  been  a  guest  conduc- 
tor throughout  New  England,  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Everett  is  a  noted  bass  trombonist;  in  recital,  he  has  premiered  over 
twenty  works  written  specially  for  him,  and  he  has  performed  with  the 
Poland  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops,  the  Boston  Ballet,  the  Boston 
Opera,  and  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  Orchestra.  Mr.  Everett  has  taught  at 
Brown  University,  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trombone  Workshop;  he  is  founder/director  of  the  Harvard 
Summer  University  Band  and  the  jazz  band  programs  at  Harvard. 


Chamber  Orchestra  for  The  Young  Dead  Soldiers 


Oboes 

Alfred  Genovese 

Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 
Peter  Hadcock 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
William  Wrzesien 

Bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 
Roland  Small 


Violas 

Patricia  McCarty 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Earl  Hedberg 
Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Carol  Procter 

Martha  Babcock 

Jonathan  Miller 

Ronald  Feldman 

Bass 

Joseph  Hearne 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

&   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1898 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

Jjv^MLi t  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEGAL  SEA  FOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 
"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal."SM 


Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  3  8 -story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31, 1980. Your  gifts  are 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Guarantor- 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  K.Allen 
Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 
Sandra  6k  David  Bakalar 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Barnard  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 
Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Bernstein 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Broggini 
Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 
Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 
Hon.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Casty 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 
Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 
Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Duffy 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Sen.  6k  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Christian  Halby 
Mrs.  Richard  W.Hale,  Jr. 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Kraft 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lacy 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 
Mrs.  William  D.  Lane 
Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 


-$1,000  and  over 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Lombardi 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  John  W.  McNear 

Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Miss  Esther  K.  Murphy 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Miss  Grace  M.  Otis 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Taylor 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Brooks  Beck 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.Claflin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  Conant,  Jr. 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  Lloyd  H.  Dixon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Ms.  Sally  DuPont 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  Carl  G.  Ericson 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Hon.  ck  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Gibbs 

Mr.  ck  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  KarTenburgh 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Andrew  Kahr 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 


Patron— $500999 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Spencer  G.  Lake 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Leo  Mayer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  Morse 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  David  Pokross 

Mrs.  W.  Elliott  Pratt 

Robb  and  Sally  Quinn 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Fairfield  Raymond 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Gordon  Smith 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  6k  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  V.  W.  Strekalovsky 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Dr.  Helen  H.  Tartakoff 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thomdike 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  James  O.  Welch 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  John  M.Wells 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  6k  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 
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Associate 

Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Arnold 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Sabine  Baring-Gould 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bolton 

Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 

Mr.  Donald  Breed 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Coco,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Rev.  St  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Ms.  Hope  A.  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  William  Edgerly 

Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  S.Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  William  R.  Harris 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 


-$250-499 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden,  Jr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Guerard  H.  Howkins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Dr.  <St  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mrs.  Prescott  Kettell 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Klebenov 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  LeClair 

Mrs.  Royal  Willis  Leith 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  D.  MacDonald 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  John  Magee 

Vice  Adm.  St  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Dr.  St  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Parrish 

Mrs.  Talcott  Parsons 

Dr.  Oglesby  Paul 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Jr. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Rafferty 

Mrs.  June  C.  Reinhold 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Dr.  St  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Meredith  Ruland 

Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mr.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 

Ms.  Maryellen  Scanlon 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Ms.  Jane  Sibley 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 

Miss  Pamela  Smith 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Steedman 

Mr.  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Dr.  <St  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Miss  Alice  Tully 


Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  Vogt 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Mr.  <&l  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Wolbach 

Dr.  Frederic  G.  Worden 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Mrs.  James  Abegglen 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  Fisher  Abramson 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Nathalie  G.  Appleton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Dr.  <St  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  Leon  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Baird 

Mrs.  Estelle  D.  Bakewell 

Mr.  Donald  Ball 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  Arthur  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  James  T.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Ms.  Jean  Beattie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 

Mr.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Dr.  Warren  Bennett 


Contributor— $100249 

Mr.  Morton  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Chandler  Bigelow 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Billings 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

Mr.  William  Bloom 

Dr.  «St  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Mrs.  Raymond  Bond 

Prof.  G.  W.  Bowersock 

Mr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee,  Jr. 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr.  «St  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  «&l  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Ms.  Lucienne  Brightman 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Broder 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Lane  Bruce 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  D.  Burack 

Mr.  <St  Mrs.  George  W.  Burgess 
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Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Grafton  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Winship 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mrs.  Rawson  L.  Wood 

Miss  Susan  E.  Woodford 

Dr.  <Sl  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mrs.  St.  John  Woodward 

Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Young 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Zichterman 

Mr.  John  Zorek 
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We  appreciate  the  ongoing  support  of  business  and  industry,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the 
following  corporations  for  choosing  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 
1979-80  Annual  Corporate  Program. 

Corporations:  $7,500  and  over 

Boston  Edison  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 


Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  &  Company 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
The  Gillette  Company 


Corporations:  $5,000  -  7,499 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 
Raytheon  Company 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Time,  Inc. 


Corporations:  $2,500  -  4,999 


Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 


Polaroid  Corporation 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


Corporations:  $1,000  -  2,499 


Arkwright  Boston  Insurance 

Arthur  Andersen  and  Company 

Bolt-Beranek-Newman,  Inc. 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories 

College-Town,  Inc. 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

General  Telephone  &.  Electronics  Sylvania,  Inc. 

GenRad  Foundation 

Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 


Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation 
Loomis  Sayles  and  Company 
Magnavox  Consumer  Electronic 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Northrup  Corporation 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
Stop  and  Shop  Foundation 
Tyco  Laboratories,  Inc. 
WCVB-TV 
Western  Electric  Fund 
WNAC-TV 


We  are  grateful  to  the  following  foundations  for  generously  supporting  the  annual 
Friends'  program  of  the  BSO.  Support  of  individuals  and  corporations  giving  through 
foundations  is  important  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  Orchestra. 

Foundations:  $7,500  and  over 

The  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
The  SchrarTt  Charitable  Trust 
The  Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 

Foundations:  $5,000  -  7,499 

The  Mabel  A.  Home  Trust 

The  Harold  Whitworth  Pierce  Charitable  Foundation 
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Foundations:  $2,500  -  4,999 


The  Samuel  C.  Endicott  Fund 
The  Orleton  Charitable  Trust 
The  Edward  A.  Taft  Trust 


Foundations:  $1,000  -  2,499 


The  George  I.  Alden  Trust 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

The  Charles  S.  Bird  Foundation 

The  Brookline  Fund 

The  Clowes  Fund 

The  Compton  Foundation 

The  George  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorirt  Foundation 

The  Grossman  Foundation 


The  Joseph  M.  Hamilburg  Foundation 

The  June  Rockwell  Levy  Foundation 

The  Joseph  Warren  Lodge,  F  &  AM 

The  Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

The  Sasco  Foundation 

The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  Charitable  Foundation 

The  Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 

The  Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P.  Wood  Charity  Fund 


The  named  fellowships  listed  below  were  awarded  in  1980.  We  are  grateful  to  these 
individuals  and  organizations  for  their  generosity,  which  enabled  many  young  musi- 
cians to  study  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  last  summer. 


Aaron  &.  Abby  Schroeder 
Fellowship 

Ada  Holding  Miller 
Fellowship,  established  by 
the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs 

Adams  Super  Markets 
Corporate  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J. 
Sandler  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 
Russell  Fellowship 

Anna  Gray 
Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Anne  Sternberg  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla 
Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 

ASCAP/Rudolph  Nissim 
Fellowship 

Asher  J.  ShufFer  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings 
Bank  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  &.  Berkshire 
Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 


Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Fellowships 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus 
Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi 
Epsilon  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 
Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 

David  &  Libby  Casty 
Fellowship 

David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 
Financial  Aid  Fund 
Fellowship 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Fellowship 

Dorothy  <Sl  Montgomery 
Crane  Fellowship 

Edyth  and  Irving  Usen 
Fellowships 

Emil  Friedlander  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Empire  Brass  Quintet 
Fellowship 

English-Speaking  Union 
Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre 
Bernstein  Fellowship 

First  Agricultural  Bank 
Fellowship 

Frank  Stanley  Beveridge 
Foundation,  Inc., 
Fellowship 
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The  Frelinghuysen 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Frieda  &.  Samuel  Strassler 
Fellowship 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Hannah  <Sl  Leonard  Stone 
Fellowship 

Harry  &.  Mildred  Remis 
Fellowships 

High  Fidelity/Musical 
America  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

Ina  &l  Eugene  Schnell 
Fellowship 

Ina  &.  Haskell  Gordon 
Fellowship 

Irene  &  David  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Jane  &  William  H.  Ryan 
Fellowship 

Jason  &  Elizabeth  Starr 

Fellowship 
Jerome  Schlicter  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 

John  &  Susanne  Grandin 
Fellowship 

Kandell  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks 
Fellowship 

Kimberly-Clarke 
Foundation  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Fellowships 

Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  Fellowships 

Lee  Savings  Bank 
Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein 
Fellowships 

Lillian  C.  Norton  Fellowship 

M.  Peter  Schweitzer 
Fellowship 

Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts 
Fellowships 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 
Fellowship 


Martha  F.  &  William  A. 
Selke  Fellowship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Delson 
Fellowship 

Mead  Corporation 
Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Nikos  Skalkottas  Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Fellowships 

Orleton  Charitable  Trust 
Fellowships 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB. 
Lavan  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike 
Fellowship 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach 
Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 

Selly  A.  Eiseman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Spencer  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowships 

Stella  H.  Triest  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Stephen  &  Persis  Morris 
Fellowship 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc., 
Fellowships 

Tandberg  of  America 
Fellowship 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc., 
Fellowship 

WCRB  Fellowship 

William  Kroll  Memorial 
Fellowship 

William  &.  Mary  Greve 

Fellowship 
WNAC-TV  Fellowship 

Wuslin  Fellowships, 
given  by  the  Baldwin 
Piano  <St  Organ  Co. 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


U 


This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future    ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2,()(X) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  1-ngland 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists  We  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  freedom  frail 

And  talk  with  us 
s(K)n.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
bv  December  SI 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 


89  Devonshire  Street,  boston.  Mass  02109 
(61")  22--8800  □  Outside  Mass 
toll-free:  800-225-6-94 


Friday,  10  October— 2-3:40 
Saturday,  11  October— 8-9:40 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  8, 

Symphony  of  a 
Thousand 
FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano 
DEBORAH  SASSON,  soprano 
FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo-soprano 
LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 
THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

Wednesday,  October  22  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  23  October-8-9:55 

Thursday  'O  series 
Friday,  24  October— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  October— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  28  October-8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony-1962 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

Italian 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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At 

Your 
Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant,  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blGDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  Ladies'  Lounge 

on  the  first  floor  next  to  the  main  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending  concerts 

should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard. 

WHEELCHAIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  in  Symphony  Hall  may  be  made  by  calling 

in  advance.  House  personnel  stationed  at  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  will  assist 

patrons  in  wheelchairs  into  the  building  and  to  their  seats. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 

the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 

near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 

Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level,  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first  balcony 

level,  serve  drinks  from  one  hour  before  each  performance  and  are  open  for  a 

reasonable  amount  of  time  after  the  concert.  For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 

rooms  will  be  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 

Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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PasteneWine&Food, 
SomerviUe,MA  02143. 
Good  food.Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine" Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice, . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  John  L.  Thorndike,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Abram  T.  Collier 


Richard  P.  Chapman 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Trustees  Emeriti 

John  T.  Noonan 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Caroline  E.  Hessber^ 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31*  and 

that  taxes  take  41*?  If  it  weren't  for  you  New  England  Merchants 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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BSO 


BSO  Announces  Centennial  Events 


The  Boston  Symphony  is  just  a  year  away  from  its  100th  birthday,  which  will  take  place 
on  22  October  1981,  shortly  after  the  start  of  the  orchestra's  101st  season.  But  this 
September  begins  what  has  been  designated  the  BSO's  100th  Anniversary  Season,  the 
first  of  several  seasons  surrounding  the  actual  100th  birthday  and  which  will  lead  up  to 
and  celebrate  that  event  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

This  season's  programming  reflects  one  major  emphasis  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
celebrations.  Two  works  will  be  given  their  world  premieres  in  Symphony  Hall — 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Divertimento  for  Orchestra,  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies's 
Symphony  No.  2.  These  are  the  first  in  a  series  of  twelve  works  specially  commissioned 
for  the  occasion  of  the  BSO's  100th  anniversary.  Another  way  in  which  the  orchestra  is 
celebrating  its  musical  preeminence  is  by  reviving  a  large  number  of  pieces  closely 
associated  with  BSO  history,  works  given  their  world  or  American  premieres  by  the 
Boston  Symphony.  For  example,  the  Bartok  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  included  along 
with  the  new  Bernstein  work  on  this  week's  program,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1944. 

A  number  of  other  centennial-related  activities  have  recently  been  announced  by 
Peter  Gelb,  the  BSO's  assistant  manager  with  administrative  responsibility  for  centen- 
nial events.  There  are  two  concert  celebrations  planned  for  the  actual  100th  birthday. 
On  18  October  1981,  a  gala  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  will  feature  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony,  Music  Director  Ozawa,  and  a  number  of  international  guest  stars,  including 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and  Isaac  Stern, 
with  other  guests  still  to  be  named.  The  concert  will  be  a  fundraising  benefit  with  tickets 
priced  up  to  $1,000  and  will  be  followed  by  a  gala  ball  at  Boston's  Copley  Plaza  Hotel. 
Invitations  to  this  gala  event  will  be  mailed  at  the  beginning  of  February  1981.  Twenty 
corporate  sponsorships,  each  including  ten  tickets,  are  available  at  $10,000  apiece. 

Then,  on  the  actual  100th  birthday,  22  October  1981,  Seiji  Ozawa  will  lead  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  free  public  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common.  An  open  rehearsal  for  this  event  and  a  special 
birthday-eve  party  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Symphony's  Junior  Council  at 
Symphony  Hall  the  preceding  evening. 

Gelb  notes  that  "this  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event.  Planning  for  the  centennial 
celebrations  began  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  gala  concert  on  October  18  will  attract 
attention  throughout  the  world,  and  the  free  public  concert  on  October  22  is  a  way  in 
which  all  of  Boston  can  share  in  the  orchestra's  birthday." 

Related  centennial  activities  include  a  centennial  publication  highlighting  the  many 
aspects  of  the  BSO's  activities,  with  essays  contributed  by  a  number  of  well-known 
writers;  a  Symphony  Hall  archival  display;  and  a  centennial  celebration  at  Tanglewood. 
The  publication  and  display  are  planned  for  January  of  1981. 

In  addition,  the  orchestra  has  commissioned  a  lithograph  and  poster  from  American 
artist  Robert  Rauschenberg.  A  limited  edition  of  200  signed,  numbered  lithographs  will 


be  made  available  at  $200  apiece;  these  will  be  offered  first  to  trustees,  overseers,  and 
special  Friends  of  the  orchestra.  A  large  run  of  posters  will  go  on  sale  in  Symphony  Hall 
as  of  1  January  1981. 

Coordinating  the  orchestra's  centennial  plans  is  a  Centennial  Committee  co-chaired 
by  Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent,  a  BSO  trustee,  and  BSO  overseer  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Cahners. 


With  Thanks 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  chair  in  the  first  violin  section  of  the  orchestra 
presently  occupied  by  Max  Hobart  has  been  endowed  by  Robert  L.  Beal  of  Boston  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  of  Lincoln. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Beal  family  for  this 
generous  contribution  demonstrating  their  belief  in  and  devotion  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Beals  have  been  devotees  to  the  Boston  Symphony  since 
their  teen  years. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot'Cahners  Room 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will  be 
coming  to  us  from  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial 
galleries  in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale. 

The  opening  exhibit  this  season  is  a  show  of  work  on  paper  by  Boston  artists,  courtesy 
of  the  Impressions  Gallery,  275  Dartmouth  Street. 


From  the  Archives 

As  part  of  the  orchestra's  centennial  celebrations,  we  are  holding  one  wall  of  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  aside  for  a  special  series  of  displays  "from  the  archives."  Each  month  a 
painting,  photograph,  score,  letter,  or  other  item  of  special  significance  to  the  history 
and  development  of  the  BSO  will  be  dusted  off  and  shown;  many  of  these  items  will  be 
seen  here  publicly  for  the  first  time.  Watch  this  space! 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Empire  Brass  Quintet  in  Concord 


The  Concord  Area  of  the  Council  of  the  BSO  is  preparing  for  a  benefit  presentation  of 
the  internationally  famous,  award-winning  Empire  Brass  Quintet  on  Sunday,  2  Novem- 
ber. They  will  perform  at  4  p.m.  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington  Rd.,  Concord. 
For  ticket  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Day,  Jr.,  at  369-4154.  The  concert  is 
expected  to  sell  out  quickly,  since  the  quintet  has  not  performed  for  a  Concord  area 
benefit  since  1977. 


Cambridge  Area  Gala 


Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Wadsworth,  members  of  the  BSO's  Council 
from  the  Cambridge  area  have  found  a  special  way  of  celebrating  and  benefiting  the 
orchestra  this  anniversary  year.  On  Sunday,  19  October  at  5  p.m.,  the  Cambridge  Area 
will  present  the  BSO's  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel  Borok  with  pianist  Tatiana 
Yampolsky  in  concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  in  a  program  with  a  surprise 
"special"  work.  A  reception  and  dinner  will  be  held  immediately  following  the 
performance  in  Memorial  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  theater,  highlighted  by  the  presence  of 
both  performers  and  a  band  for  dancing. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  alone  cost  $8  ($4  for  students)  and  may  be  obtained  by 
phoning  Mrs.  Wadsworth  at  864-3576.  They  may  also  be  bought  at  Little  Russia,  99  Mt. 
Auburn  St.  in  Cambridge;  at  the  Customer  Service  Desk  of  the  Harvard  Coop's  Record 
Department,  or  at  the  Out-of-Town  Ticket  Agency  at  Harvard  Square.  Tickets  for  the 
concert  plus  the  gala  dinner-dance,  which  assure  preferred  concert  seating,  are  $40  ($10 
tax-deductible)  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  Tables  for  ten  are  planned, 
with  dress  optional. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  concertmaster  and 
assistant  conductor  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Thursday,  23  October  at  8:30  a.m.,  conductor 
Eugene  Ormandy  on  Wednesday,  29  October  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  pianist  Alexis  Weissen- 
berg  on  Monday,  3  November  at  1 1  a.m. 


Curtisville  Consortium  Marathon  Benefit 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  benefit  concert 
by  the  Curtisville  Consortium  at  Hammond  Castle  in  Gloucester  on  Sunday, 
26  October;  the  concert  was  arranged  through  purchase  of  a  1980  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon  premium  and  will  begin  at  6:45  p.m.,  preceded  by  cocktails  and  an  informal 
tour  of  the  castle  at  5:30,  and  followed  by  a  medieval  feast  at  9. 

The  Curtisville  Consortium  consists  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  members 
of  the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company,  the  BSO's  radio  voice,  William  Pierce,  and 
friends.  The  group  will  perform  Tregian's  Ground,  which  portrays  the  life  of  Tregian  the 
Younger  (1574-1619)  during  his  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Church  of  England,  told  through  contemporary  chronicle,  court  gossip,  poetry,  and 
music. 


The  cost  for  the  evening  is  $35  per  person,  and  anyone  who  wishes  may  become  a 
Sponsor  of  the  event  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $15.  For  reservations,  please 
contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1348.  The  Hammond  Castle  Benefit 
Committee  is  chaired  by  Sue  Hall. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership 
chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis  Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 

CONTRQL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 

an  education  service  of 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  195.9  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 
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Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


-■  '••  ■■   • 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 

When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 
40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  /rung  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
lutrtin  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

).P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Mtf/or  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  portrait  by  John  Singer  Sargent 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  philanthropist,  and  amateur  musician,  dreamed  many 
years  of  founding  a  great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of  Boston.  His 
vision  approached  reality  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  the  inaugural  concert  took  place  on 
22  October  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of  conductor  George  Henschel.  Symphony 
concerts  were  held  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  for  nearly  twenty  years  until  1900, 
when  Symphony  Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home,  was  opened.  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler — which  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
legendary  Karl  Muck,  who  served  two  tenures,  1906-1908  and  1912-1918.  Meanwhile, 
in  July  1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  fulfilling  Mr.  Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music." 
From  the  earliest  days  there  were  both  music  and  refreshments  at  the  "Promenades." 
These  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime  and  to  be  renamed  first  "Popular," 
and  later  "Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition.  The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as  conductor,  to  be  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be  maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employment  of  many  French-trained  players. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His  extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric 
personality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking  moves  towards  expansion:  recording,  begun  with  RCA 
in  the  pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  frequency,  as  did  radio 
broadcasts  of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in 
Boston  were  inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  following  year  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  in  1980. 
In  1936  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  two  years 
later  he  and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  residence  at  Tanglewood.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good  honest  school  for  musicians"  was  passionately  shared  by 
Koussevitzky,  and  in  1940  the  dream  was  realized  with  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  This  summer  academy  for  young  artists  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  world. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as  music  director  of  the  orchestra  by  Charles 
Munch.  During  his  time  in  Boston,  Munch  continued  the  tradition  of  supporting 
contemporary  composers  and  introduced  much  music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this 
country;  the  Boston  Symphony  toured  abroad  for  the  first  time.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  seven  years  with  the  orchestra  he  presented 
many  premieres  and  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory.  As 
his  two  predecessors  had  done,  he  made  many  recordings  for  RCA,  including  the 
complete  symphonies  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and  a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  under  his 
leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship  program  was  instituted.  Many  concerts  were 
televised  during  his  tenure.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr.  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  During 
his  tenure  he  conducted  several  American  and  world  premieres,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 
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He  made  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  including  some  of  the  first 
in  quadraphonic  sound,  and  appeared  regularly  on  television.  Seiji  Ozawa,  artistic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  music  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  following  a  year  as  music  adviser.  Invited  by 
Charles  Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting  student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  orchestra  in  the  years  since  that  time.  He,  too,  has  made  many 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  the  Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  labels. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  over  1.2  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international  audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's  projected 
$1 15,000  to  a  sum  of  more  than  12  million.  Its  preeminent  position  in  the  world  of 
music  is  due  not  only  to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  and  to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses,  and 
individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Architect's  drawing  for  Symphony  Hall 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)542-0573 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall, 
which  stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400 
seats,  and  was  threatened  in  1893  by  a  city  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That 
summer,  the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to 
finance  a  new  and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra,  and  on  15  October  1900,  some 
seven  years  and  $750,000  later,  the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded 
with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music 
director  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects — McKim,  Meade  &l  White  of  New  York — 
engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as 
their  acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in 
accordance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  concert  halls  in  the  world:  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most 
noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and  Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  Vienna's 
renowned  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is  even  better 
.  .  .  because  of  its  slightly  lower  reverberation  time." 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  124  feet  long  from  the  lower  back 
wall  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the 
sound.  The  side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the 
rear  balconies  are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue- 
filled  niches  along  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building, 
with  corridors  and  offices  insulating  it  from  outside  street  noise.  The  leather  seats  are  the 
ones  installed  for  the  hall's  opening  in  1900,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick,  steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
decoration.  Symphony  Hall  seats  2,625  people  during  the  winter  season  and  2,371 
during  the  Pops  season,  when  the  banks  of  orchestra  seats  are  replaced  by  tables  and 
chairs. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  false  organ  pipe  facade  which  is  visible  to  the 
audience. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the 
stage.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement.  The  hall 
was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six-passenger 
elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  Beethoven  is  the  only 
composer  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  plaques  which  trim  the  stage  and 
balconies  of  the  hall;  the  other  plaques  were  left  empty  since  it  was  felt  that  only 
Beethoven's  popularity  would  remain  unchanged.  And  the  initials  "BMH"— for 
"Boston  Music  Hall,"  as  the  building  was  to  have  been  called — appear  on  the  stairwell 
banisters  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  side,  originally  planned  as  the  main  entrance.  But 
the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  was  torn  down  only  after  the  new  building— Symphony 
Hall — was  opened. 
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Anniversaries  always  provide  a  good  excuse  for  looking  back  at  the  record  of  the  past 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  forecast  the  future.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  last  century;  the  following  list  has 
been  prepared  as  as  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  find  out  more  about  the  events  and 
personalities  of  this  colorful  century.  Essays  in  crystal-ball  gazing  from  the  vantage 
point  of  1980  are  not  to  be  found  here,  but  some  of  the  earlier  writers  did  try  to  guess 
what  the  future  held  for  the  BSO  as  of,  say,  1918  or  1930.  Most  of  the  books  listed  here 
are  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  a  good-sized  music  library.  A  few  of  them 
(indicated  below)  have  recently  been  reprinted  and  are  available  to  those  desiring  to 
build  up  a  BSO  library.  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  completeness,  but  it  does  include 
books  currently  in  print  about  the  orchestra  and  its  history  as  well  as  a  selection  of  older 
books  dealing  with  specific  personalities,  especially  the  founder  and  the  various  music 
directors. 

The  first,  and  still  the  only,  formal  history  of  the  orchestra  covers  just  the  first  half  of 
its  hundred-year  history:  M.A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1881-1931 
(Boston,  1931;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1978).  The  book  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  written  for  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  in  1914  and  then 
published  in  book  form  to  celebrate  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  orchestra's  founder, 
Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  that  November.  The  1931  publication  was  expanded  with 
the  aid  of  John  N.  Burk  to  bring  it  up  to  date  as  of  the  semicentennial  and  to  include 
the  musical  repertoire,  orchestra  membership,  and  list  of  the  soloists  who  had  per- 
formed with  the  orchestra  during  its  first  half-century.  A  much  less  thorough  account 
bringing  the  story  up  to  recent  years  with  a  once-over-lightly  touch  is  Janet  Baker-Carr's 
Evening  at  Symphony:  A  Portrait  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1977).  Louis  Snyder's  Community  of  Sound  (Boston:  Beacon,  1979)  provides  an 
anecdotal  view  of  the  orchestra's  members  in  recent  years;  it  features  many  photographs 
by  Milton  Feinberg.  An  altogether  charming  personal  book,  filled  with  amusing  stories, 
is  the  one  by  the  orchestra's  principal  raconteur,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  called  Gentlemen, 
More  Dolce  Please!  (Boston:  Beacon,  1969). 

Many  books  deal  with  the  personalities  behind  the  founding  and  growth  of  the 
orchestra  This  listing  emphasizes  books  in  English,  but  a  few  in  German  are  included 
too.  The  orchestra's  founder  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Bliss  Perry,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  (Boston,  1921).  Higginson's  hand-picked  first  music 
director,  George  Henschel,  wrote  two  books,  his  autobiography,  Musings  and  Memories  of 
a  Musician  (London,  1918;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979),  and  a  memoir, 
Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Boston,  1907).  He  is  also  the  subject  of  When 
Soft  Voices  Die:  A  Musical  Biography  by  Helen  Henriette  Henschel  (London,  1944). 
There  is  no  book  about  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  was  music  director  for  two  different 
terms,  but  John  N.  Burk  wrote  "Wilhelm  Gericke:  A  Centennial  Retrospect"  for  the 
Musical  Quarterly  (April  1945)  to  mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Arthur  Nikisch  is  treated  in  several  biographies  in  German  or  Russian,  but  none  in 
English.  One  of  the  fullest  of  these  is  F.  Pfohl,  Arthur  Nikisch  als  Mensch  und  als  Kunstler 
(Leipzig,  1900;  2nd  edition,  1925).  There  seems  to  be  no  study  of  the  life  of  Emil  Paur. 
The  full-length  biography  of  Karl  Muck  is  in  German:  N.  Suicker,  Karl  Muck  (Graz, 
1939).  But  there  is  an  article  dealing  with  the  most  spectacular  incident  in  his  career — 
Muck's  much  publicized  dismissal  as  BSO  music  director  and  his  internment  as  an 
enemy  alien  during  World  War  I  (despite  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Swiss  and  not  of 
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The  BSO's  first  home,  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall 


First  photograph  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  from  1882 
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German  nationality),  one  of  the  most  scandalous  examples  of  war-hysteria  from  that 
period.  The  article,  "L' Affaire  Muck"  by  Irving  Lowens,  appeared  in  the  now-defunct 
journal  Musicology,  Vol.  I  No.  3,  in  1947.  Max  Fiedler  also  has  a  German  biography,  G. 
Degmek's  Max  Fiedler:  Werden  and  Werken  (Essen,  1940).  Studies  of  Henri  Rabaud  deal 
with  his  work  as  a  composer  and  not  as  an  interim  (one  season)  conductor  of  the  BSO: 
Maxd'Ollone,  Rabaud  (Paris,  1958). 

Information  in  English  is  more  easily  available  for  the  music  directors  who  were  here 
after  the  war.  Pierre  Monteux  is  the  biographee  in  Doris  Gerald  Monteux's  It's  All  in  the 
Music  (London,  1966).  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  the  subject  of  three  books  (in  addition  to 
appearing  in  others):  Arthur  Lourie,  Sergei  Koussevitzy  and  his  Epoch  (New  York,  1931); 
Hugo  Leichtentritt,  Serge  Koussevitzy,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  The  New 
American  Music  (Cambridge,  1946);  and  Moses  Smith,  Koussevitzky  (New  York,  1947). 
Koussevitzky  instituted  a  lawsuit  against  the  last-named  book  for  invasion  of  privacy 
(the  author  seems  to  have  found  everyone  with  a  grudge  against  the  conductor  and  to 
have  assembled  their  comments  in  a  carping,  querulous  book),  but  he  lost  the  case. 
Charles  Munch  wrote  I  am  a  Conductor  (New  York,  1953).  Erich  Leinsdorfs  autobiogra- 
phy is  entitled  Cadenza:  A  Musical  Career  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1976).  There  is 
no  full-length  biography  of  William  Steinberg,  but  his  pre-BSO  years  are  dealt  with  in  a 
chapter  of  Hope  Stoddard's  Symphony  Conductors  of  the  U.S.A.  (New  York,  1957), 
another  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  Munch.  Seiji  Ozawa  is  one  of  the  eight 
conductors  treated  in  Philip  Hart's  Conductors:  A  New  Generation  (New  York:  Scribner, 
1979).  There  was,  of  course,  one  other  conductor  who  led  more  performances  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  elsewhere  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  anyone  else,  although  he 
was  not  officially  a  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  but  rather  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Two  books  have  been  devoted  to  his  activity:  Robin  Moore,  Fiedler,  The 
Colorful  Mr.  Pops  (Boston,  1968;  reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1980)  and  C.  G. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Fiedler:  Music  for  the  Millions  (New  York,  1968). 

Another  important  "character"  in  the  story  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
Symphony  Hall  itself,  the  first  home  designed  by  an  acoustician  for  a  symphony 
orchestra.  The  hall  itself  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  study  by  the  distinguished  scholar  of 
Boston's  musical  history:  H.  Earle  Johnson,  Symphony  Hall  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1950; 
reprinted  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1979).  The  life  of  the  acoustician  responsible  for 
the  hall's  special  properties  is  recounted  in  a  hard-to-find  volume  by  William  Dana 
Orcutt,  Wallace  Clement  Sabine:  A  Study  in  Achievement  (Norwood,  1933). 

The  extension  of  the  orchestra's  activities  to  its  summer  home  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
growth  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  have  been  rich  in  musical  consequences.  That 
story  has  twice  been  told  in  book  form:  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  A  Tale  of  Tanglewood 
(New  York,  1946),  which,  naturally  enough,  emphasized  the  early  years,  and  Herbert 
Kupferberg,  Tanglewood  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1976),  which  brings  the  story  up  to 
date. 

-S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


=^=^-fe=g^^  fafaf 


Tune  in  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Friday,  10  October  at  2 
Saturday,  1 1  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


er^- 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  8 

Part  I:  Hymn,  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus 
Part  II:  Final  scene  from  Goethe's  Faust 


Magna  Peccatrix 
Una  poenitentium 
Mater  gloriosa 
Mulier  Samaritana 
Maria  Aegyptiaca 
Doctor  Marianus 
Pater  ecstaticus 
Pater  profundus 


FAYE  ROBINSON 
JUDITH  BLEGEN 
DEBORAH  SASSON 
FLORENCE  QUIVAR 
LORNA  MYERS 
KENNETH  RIEGEL 
BENJAMIN  LUXON 
GWYNNE  HOWELL 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
BROOKLYN  BOYS  CHORUS, 

JAMES  McCARTHY,  director 

JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:45  and  Saturday's  about  9:45. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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IF  DU  DIDN'T  KNO 
F0RC0NTRIBUT1NG  TO 

BE  HERE 


You  know  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
musical  institutions. . .  after  all,  that's  why 
you're  here  tonight. 

And  you  know  that  the  best  reason 
to  contribute  to  the  BSO  is  so  that  you 
can  be  here,  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
enjoying  the  music  as  you  are  tonight. 

But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  all 
that's  involved  in  keeping  the  BSO 
great.  You  see,  there's  more  to  the  BSO 
than  the  103  musicians  on  stage  tonight. 


Because  like  the  music  it  plays,  the 
whole  of  the  BSO  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  It's  the  orchestra's  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  where  some  of  the  country's 
finest  musicians  gather  each  year.  It's  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
the  international  tours,  like  last  year's 
monumental  tour  of  China. 

The  BSO  is  also  the  Boston  Pops. 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Williams, 
the  Pops  rounds  out  the  full  BSO  pro- 


THE  BEST  REASON 
THE  BSOflOU  WOULDN'T 
TONIGHT. 


gram  with  both  classical  and  popular 
music  for  the  whole  family.  And  free 
Pops  concerts  on  the  Esplanade  bring  all 
this  great  music  to  the  great  outdoors. 

Your  attendance  tonight  shows  that 
you  appreciate  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  BSO.  But  even  more  than  apprecia- 
tion, the  BSO  needs  your  contributions. 
Because  without  all  its  complementary 
programs,  the  BSO  could  not  maintain 
its  level  of  excellence. 

You  see,  when  every  seat  is  filled 


for  a  performance,  the  BSO  still  loses 

$10,000.  That  means  that  after  a  season 

of  sold- out  performances,  the  BSO 

still  needs  an  additional  $3,000,000. 

And  that  means 

that  the  BSO  needs 

your  help.  So  please. . 

give  the  BSO  a  hand. 

We  need  more  than 

applause.  tyl-f^ 

KEEP  THE  BSO  LIVE. 


'-.*•*' 


w 


e  salute  the 
boston  symphony 
orchestra,  beginning 
its  second  century 
on  scores  of 


good  notes. 

Filene's  ebulientfy  applauds 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  100th 
anniversary,  and  we  look 
forward  to  another  century 
of  fine  music  with  joy 
and  appreciation.  For 
the  Boston  music 
community,  the  BSO  has 
exactly  what  we  want. 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  8 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  18  May  1911.  He  sketched  the  Symphony 
No.  8  between  21  June  and  18  August  1906, 
then  completed  the  score  the  following  sum- 
mer. He  conducted  the  first  performance  in 
Munich  on  12  September  1910  with  an 
especially  assembled  orchestra,  the 
Riedelverein  of  Leipzig,  the  Vienna 
Singverein,  the  Munich  Central  School 
Children's  Chorus,  and  soloists  Gertrud 
Fbrstel,  Marta  Winternitz-Dorda,  Irma 
Koboth,  Ottilie  Meyzger,  Tilly  Koenen,  Felix 
Senius,  Nicola  Geisse-Winkel,  and  Richard 
Mayr.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  on  2  March  1916  by  Leopold  Stokowski 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Chorus,  the  Philadelphia  Choral 
Society,  the  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Fortnightly  Club,  a  chorus  of  150  children, 
and  soloists  Mabel  Garrison,  Inez  Barbour,  Adelaide  Fischer,  Margaret  Keyes,  Susanna  Dercum, 
Lambert  Murphy,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  and  Clarence  Whitehill.  The  only  previous  Boston 
Symphony  performance  of  the  Mahler  Fighth  took  place  at  Tanglewood  on  20  August  1972, 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Choir  directed  by 
John  Oliver,  the  St.  Paul's  School  Boy  Choir  directed  by  Theodore  Marier,  organist  Berj 
Zamkochian,  and  soloists  Deborah  O'Brien  (now  Deborah  Sasson),  Linda  Phillips,  Jane  Bryden, 
Susan  Clickner,  Funice  Alberts,  John  Alexander,  William  Dooley,  and  Ara  Berberian. 

The  score  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  five  flutes  (fifth  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  and  Fnglish 
horn,  high  clarinet  in  F  flat,  three  B  flat  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  triangle, 
glockenspiel,  tubular  bells,  celesta,  piano,  harmonium,  organ,  two  harps,  mandolin,  and  strings. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  group  of  four  trumpets  and  three  trombones  separately  stationed.  Vocal 
forces  include  two  mixed  choruses,  a  boys'  chorus,  three  sopranos,  two  altos,  a  tenor,  a  baritone, 
and  a  bass. 

In  Act  III  of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  Goethe's  subject  is  the  union,  symbolic  and 
physical,  of  his  eponymous  tragic  hero  and  Helen  of  Troy.  Now  the  association  of  the 
two  figures  is  not  in  itself  new.  Simon  Magus,  the  first-century  sorcerer  whose  misdeed, 
as  recorded  in  Chapter  8  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  has  given  us  the  word  "simony,"  is 
said  to  have  called  himself  Faustus — in  modern  Italian  he  would  be  Fortunato — and  he 
traveled  and  worked  with  a  former  prostitute  to  whom,  for  a  bit  of  class,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Helena.  His  sixteenth-century  successor,  having  probably  read  about  Simon  in 
a  new  edition  of  a  book  then  twelve  hundred  years  old  and  called  Recognationes 
(Recognitions),  for  professional  purposes  styled  himself  Faustus  Junior  and  later  simply 
Doctor  Johannes  Faust,  and  he  too — "for  order's  and  propriety's  sake,"  as  Thomas 
Mann  puts  it— acquired  a  companion  called  Helena.  The  conjuring  up  of  the  legendary 
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beauty,  daughter  of  Leda  and  Zeus,  came  to  be  one  of  the  standard  entertainments  in 
dramatic  representations  of  the  Faust  story.  In  Christopher  Marlowe's  famous  Tragicall 
History  ofD.  Faustus  (1604),  Helen's  presence  takes  on  greater  significance  in  that  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  her  embrace  that  Faust  is  willing  to  reject  salvation:  "Sweet  Helen,  make  me 
immortal  with  a  kiss."  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  bringing  together  of  Faust  and  Helen  so 
boldly  drawn  as  in  what  Goethe  himself  called  his  "Classical-Romantic  phan- 
tasmagoria," nor  so  freighted  with  meaning  and  suggestion.  In  their  meeting  the  poet 
seeks  to  portray  ideal  love,  to  suggest  the  fusion  of  Germanic  and  Greek  civilization, 
and  to  resolve  "the  vehement  opposition  of  Classicists  and  Romantics."  And,  as 
Goethe's  Boswell,  Johann  Peter  Eckermann,  pointed  out,  "Half  the  history  of  the  world 
lies  behind  it." 

In  joining  Faust  to  Vent,  Creator  Spiritus,  in  linking  the  complexities  of  Goethe's 
humanism  to  the  orthodoxy,  the  questionless  faith  of  an  eighth-century  Christian 
hymn,  Mahler  sought  to  create  a  similarly  encompassing  work.  We  have,  in  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition,  no  cultural  totem  quite  like  Faust,  no  work  so  known,  so  quoted,  so 
lived-with  and  possessed  as  Faust  was  by  cultured  Germans  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth.  (The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
is  the  nearest  thing.)  Even  in  that  context,  Mahler's  closeness  to  Faust  was  remarkable.  A 
Viennese  lady  whose  occasional  houseguest  Mahler  was  reported  that  he  was  not  really 
so  difficult:  she  provided  apples  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  and  put  Bielschowsky's 
Goethe  biography  in  her  guestroom,  one  volume  in  her  country  villa  and  the  other  in 
her  city  apartment,  and  "he  was  in  heaven.  Goethe  and  apples  are  two  things  he  cannot 
live  without."  Faust  is  a  recklessly  inclusive  masterwork  whose  action,  to  quote  Goethe 
himself,  "covers  a  good  three  thousand  years  from  the  Sack  of  Troy  to  the  destruction 
of  Missolonghi"  and  whose  content  is  articulated  through  an  astounding  mixture  of 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


L      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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styles,  verse-forms,  textures,  quotations,  allusion,  parodies,  in  tones  sublime  and 
scurrilous,  and  Mahler,  one  imagines,  must  often  have  looked  to  it  for  permission  for 
his  own  unprecedentedly  global  symphonies. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  Faust  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  began.  The  pattern  of 
Mahler's  years  is  well  known:  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  he  conducted,  both  to  earn 
a  living  and  because  the  challenge  would  not  let  him  alone,  and  in  summer  he 
composed,  sometimes  sketching  an  entire  symphony  in  a  couple  of  months,  perhaps 
finishing  it  the  following  summer,  and  finding  odd  moments  during  the  year  in  which 
he  might  work  on  the  score.  He  had  completed  his  Seventh  Symphony  during  the 
winter  of  1905-06  and  in  May  he  had  introduced  his  Sixth,  the  work  of  1903-05,  at  a 
festival  at  Essen.  In  June  1906,  when  he  arrived  at  Maiernigg  on  Lake  Worth  in 
Southern  Austria,  where  he  had  bought  a  plot  of  land  in  1899,  he  had,  to  begin  with, 


Gustav  Mahler: 

Achte  Symphonie 

in  zwei  Teilen  for  Soli,  Chore,  groBes  Orchester  und  Orgel 

I.  Tell:  Hymnus:  .Veni,  creator  spiritus* 
II.  Tell:  Goethes  Faust.  II.  (SchluOszene) 

Uraoffohrung  in  derNeaenMosik-Festhalle  der  Anssteltang 

19.  September 
Blnzlge  Wiederholnng:  i».  September 

Gustav  Mahler's  Gustav  Mahler: 

Eighth  Symphony  Huitiime  Symphonie 


In  two  part*  for  solo-voia),  ehoruttt,  grand 
orckatra  and  organ 

First  performance  in  the  New  Music 
Festival  Hall  of  the  Exposition 

on  September  19 
The  only  repetition:  September  13 


m  dax  Partis*  pour  Soil,  Ckonn,  grand 
Orekutre  it  Orgui 

Deux  uniques  auditions  dans  la  Salle 

its  Fttes  de  Musique  a  I' Exposition 

premiere  le  IX  Septembre 

seconde  le  13  Septembre 


Participants:         AUSFOHRENDE: 
Diligent: 

Gustav  Mahler 


Executants: 


I.  Sopite  und  MlgM  pCCCtMx 

D.  Sopraa  and  Du  poalteitiHB 

Mater  florioa 

L  Alt  and  Miller  Smarten 

n.  Alt  und  Maria  Aefjptlaca 

Teaor  und  Doctor  Marian* 


Soli: 
Hofopemsingerln  GcTtTWl  Forstel  (Wen) 

Martha  Wiiteraitz-Dorda  (Wen) 

Kammerelngeru  IrflU  KobOtk  (Muncben) 

Ottflk  MetZger  (Hamburg) 

AH!  Erier-ScfcUldt  (MOncben) 

Kammeralnger  Felix  SeilOS  (Berlin) 

Hofbpernalnger  NlCOfal  GdSSe- Wilkd  (Wiesbaden)     Baritoa  und  Pater  extatfcas 

K.  u.  k.  Kammerainger  Ricbard  Mfyr  (Tien)  Bal  und  Pater  pntote 

Ch5re: 
Singverein  der  k.  k.  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  Wien 

(250  MhctMer) 

Riedel  -Verein  Leipzig  ctso  auigHedar) 

Kinderchor  der.Zentral-Singschule  MQnchen  (an  Kinder) 

Orchester: 
Das  verstirkte  Orchester  des  Konzertvereins  Mflnchen 

Betctinag:  24  ertte  Vlollnen,  20  svelte  Vlollnen,  16  Brstsetaen,  14  Cell),  12  Kontnbttse, 
4  Haffen,  Ce!esa,  Harmonium,  Mudollnei,  Ueine  FlSte,  4  groOe  Flottn,  4  Oboco, 
EBclitcb.Mora,  Es-Klarinette,  3  KUrlnetcn,  BatklariDem,  4  Fagette,  Kootrafagott,  8  Homer, 
4  Trompetan,  4  Poaionea,  BaBtaba,  Pinken,  Schlmgwerk.  —  laoUert  posdert:  4  Trompatea, 
3  Poaaanen. 

Orgel: 
Adolf  Hempel  (MCnchen) 


From  the  first  performance  of  the  Mahler  Eighth 
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not  a  glimmer  of  an  idea  for  a  new  composition.*  According  to  Alma  Mahler,  he  was 
"haunted  by  the  spectre  of  failing  inspiration."  By  his  own  account,  he  went  to  his 
studio,  a  tiny  hut  separate  from  the  main  house  by  some  hundreds  of  yards,  on  the  first 
day  "with  the  firm  resolution  of  idling  the  holiday  away  (I  needed  to  so  much  that  year) 
and  recruiting  my  strength.  On  the  threshold  of  my  old  workshop  the  Spiritus  Creator 
took  hold  of  me  and  shook  me  and  drove  me  on  for  the  next  eight  weeks  until  my 
greatest  work  was  done."  He  had  access  only  to  a  corrupt  edition  of  the  text  and,  to  his 
chagrin,  he  found  himself  composing  too  much  music  for  the  words.  He  wired  Vienna, 
asking  to  have  the  hymn  sent  to  Maiernigg  by  telegram.  As  Alma  Mahler  tells  it,  "The 
complete  text  fit  the  music  exactly.  Intuitively  he  had  composed  the  music  for  the  full 
strophes."  (This  is  not  exactly  right  inasmuch  as  Mahler  omits  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  stanza.) 


*Lake  Worth  is  a  region  of  which  Brahms  said  that  melodies  were  so  abundant  there  that  one  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  step  on  them.  He  composed  his  Second  Symphony,  Violin  Concerto,  and  G 
major  violin  sonata  in  successive  summers  at  Portschach  on  the  north  shore,  and,  fifty-seven  years 
after  Brahms,  Alban  Berg  was  proud  to  be  writing  his  own  Violin  Concerto  just  across  the  water 
near  Velden. 


Richard  M.  Dana  features 

custom  designing 

a  repair  department  and 

an  elegant  selection  of  unusual  stones 
in  modern  or  traditional  settings. 

We  are  cash  buyers  of  estate  and 
privately  owned  jewelry  and  silver. 

Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  andprobate. 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesleyf  MA.  237-2730 
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Mahler  was  quick  to  perceive  that  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  was  but  a  beginning,  to  see 
that  he  dared  tackle  that  Holy  of  Holies  in  German  literature,  the  final  scene  of  Faust, 
and  that  the  bridge  between  the  texts  was  to  be  found  in  the  third  stanza  of  the  hymn: 

Accende  lumen  sensibus, 
Infunde  amorem  cordibus! 
(Illuminate  our  senses, 
Pour  love  into  our  hearts!) 

He  completed  the  score  with  astonishing  speed,*  but  as  usual  he  was  in  no  hurry 
about  the  first  performance.  Indeed,  he  had  much  else  on  his  mind— in  the  tumultuous 
year  of  1907  his  resignation  as  artistic  director  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  his  decision 
to  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  the  death  from  a  combined  onslaught  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  of  his  four-and-a-half-year-old  daughter  Maria,  the  discov- 
ery of  his  severe  heart  condition;  in  1908  a  heavy  schedule  in  New  York  at  both  ends  of 
the  year,  the  premiere  in  Prague  of  the  Symphony  No.  7,  the  composition  of  Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde  (The  Song  of  the  Earth);  in  1909  the  start  of  a  three-year  contract  with  the 
dilapidated  New  York  Philharmonic  and  work  on  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Invariably 
young  musicians  like  the  conductors  Willem  Mengelberg  and  Bruno  Walter  were 
excited  when  Mahler  played  parts  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  to  them,  and  Mahler  was  in 
turn  excited  by  their  response.  He  became  amenable  to  having  the  impresario  Emil 
Gutmann  organize  the  premiere,  asked  Walter  to  choose  and  coach  the  soloists,  and 
himself  became  involved  in  the  planning  of  countless  details  from  the  placement  of  the 
choruses,  a  matter  on  which  he  consulted  his  Vienna  stage  designer,  Alfred  Roller,  to 
the  layout  of  the  program  book.  The  premiere  was  very  much  an  event  to  have  been  at, 
similar  in  that  sense  to  the  first  performance  of  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps  three 
years  later,  and  the  audience  at  both  occasions  has  miraculously  grown  over  the  years. 
Egon  Gartenberg  lists  Schoenberg,  Klemperer,  Stokowski,  Clemenceau,  Siegfried 
Wagner,  Casella,  Webern,  Stefan  Zweig,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Max  Reinhardt  as  among 
those  present  at  Mahler's  concert,  and  Berndt  W.  Wessling  adds  Goldmark,  Franz 
Schmidt,  d'Albert,  Korngold,  Elgar,  Leo  Fall,  Vaughan  Williams,  Rachmaninoff, 
Weingartner,  Muck,  von  Schuch,  Blech,  Stiedry,  von  Schillings,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria,  King  Albert  I  of  the  Belgians,  and  Henry  Ford.  Schoenberg,  Elgar,  Vaughan 
Williams,  and  Rachmaninoff  were  in  fact  going  about  their  business  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
any  event  a  glorious  and  intensely  emotional  occasion  and  Mahler's  one  experience  in 
his  lifetime  of  being  completely  accepted  as  a  composer.f 


*Theodor  W.  Adorno  reports  that  Alban  Berg  treasured  among  his  possessions  Mahler's  first 
jotting  down  of  the  theme  of  the  symphony's  final  chorus,  Alles  Vergdngliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis.  It 
is  on  a  piece  of  toilet  paper.  Yeats  would  have  liked  that. 

f  The  impresario  Gutmann  coined  the  name  Symphony  of  a  Thousand  as  part  of  his  sales  pitch,  and 
it  was  given  wide  currency  after  that  by  Paul  Stefan,  author  of  the  first  book  on  Mahler.  There  was 
truth  in  Gutmann's  advertising:  the  first  performance  involved  858  singers  and  an  orchestra  of 
171,  which,  when  you  add  Mahler  himself,  comes  to  1,030  persons.  If  Abram  Chasins's  figures  are 
correct,  Stokowski  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  outdid  Gutmann,  fielding  an  army  of  1 ,069, 
counting  himself. 
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Tradition  ascribes  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
from  847  until  his  death  in  856,  but  scholarship  will  not  have  it  so.  The  hymn,  which 
probably  dates  from  just  before  Maurus's  time,  is  part  of  the  liturgy  for  Whitsuntide  or 
Pentecost,  the  festival  that  commemorates  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
disciples  (Acts  2),  and  it  is  also  sung  at  grand  celebrations  such  as  the  elevation  of  a  saint 
or  the  coronation  of  a  pope.  Mahler's  referring  to  it  as  "the  Spiritus  Creator"  is 
characteristic.  He  was  absolutely  allergic  to  the  idea  of  leaving  a  text  alone,  and,  aside 
from  the  omissions  noted,  he  presents  the  lines  in  an  incredibly  dense  growth  of 
repetitions,  combinations,  inversions,  transpositions,  and  conflations.  Goethe's  text, 
too,  is  a  bit  manhandled.  Mahler  makes  two  substantial  cuts,  one  of  thirty-six  lines  and 
another  of  seven,  presumably  on  purpose*;  other  omissions,  inversions,  and  altered 
word-forms  (Liebesband  for  Liebeband,  eiv'ge  for  ewige,  Frauen  for  Fraun,  etc.)  should 
probably  be  ascribed  to  his  working  from  memory. 


*For  a  complete  setting  of  this  scene  you  must  go  to  Robert  Schumann's  Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  a 
penetrating  and  inspired  composition  and  one  of  the  underground  masterpieces  of  the  Romantic 
era.  There  is  an  excellent  recording  conducted  by  Benjamin  Britten  with,  among  others,  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau,  Sir  Peter  Pears,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk.  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  this  rarely  heard  music  in  February  1966,  with  soloists  including  Hermann  Prey, 
Beverly  Sills,  and  Tatiana  Troyanos. 
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The  Faust  chapbook  of  1587,  which  is  the  literary  source  for  the  whole  legend  and 
which  appeared  in  English  as  early  as  1 592  under  the  title  The  History  of  the  Damnable 
Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Doctor  John  Faustus,  is  an  entertainment  and  a  cautionary  tale. 
For  Goethe,  the  career  of  the  old  humbug  was  not  just  a  tale  to  tell;  it  was  a  story  upon 
which  to  hang  an  entire  Weltanschauung.  This  became  gradually  clear  to  him  as  he 
worked  on  Faust,  and  that  was  a  long  time:  he  first  harbored  plans  in  the  1 760s  when  he 
was  an  undergraduate  and  he  sealed  up  the  manuscript — "ended  but  not  completed 
because  uncompletable,"  says  Mann — on  his  eighty-second  birthday,  28  August  1831, 
"lest  I  be  tempted  to  carry  the  work  further."  Being  in  fact  tempted,  he  opened  the 
packet  in  January  and  tinkered  with  details  until  the  24th  of  that  month,  eight  weeks 
before  his  death.  Goethe's  most  radical  change  in  the  telling  of  the  story  itself  is  his 
ending  it  not  in  death  and  damnation,  but  in  Faust's  salvation:  the  Faustian  quest  is  not 
arrogance  but  aspiration.*  The  moment  of  that  salvation  is  the  subject  of  Goethe's  final 
scene  and  of  the  mighty  close  of  Mahler's  symphony. 


*In  this  he  was  significantly  anticipated  by  the  playwright  and  critic  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing, 
who  adumbrated  the  possibility  of  a  "Faust  without  evil"  in  his  Letter  on  Literature  XVII  (1759), 
taking  the  idea  further  in  a  fragmentary  play  fifteen  years  later;  Goethe,  however,  was  the  first 
writer  actually  to  carry  out  such  a  design. 
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The  story  of  Faust  I,  of  the  pact  with  the  Devil  and  the  Gretchen  tragedy,  does  not 
need  to  be  retold  here.  Faust  II  seems  at  first  to  be  not  so  much  a  continuation  as  a  fresh 
start  from  another  perspective  (Goethe  himself  said  as  much).  Faust  himself  has  been 
made  oblivious  of  his  past.  In  a  series  of  steps  which  Goethe  wishes  us  to  perceive  as 
successively  higher  stages  of  questing,  Faust  is  in  service  at  the  Imperial  Court;  in  love 
with  Helen  of  Troy,  and  the  father,  in  that  union,  of  a  boy  called  Euphorion*;  finally, 
after  Helen's  return  to  the  Underworld,  he  challenges  Nature  herself  as  he  takes  on  a 
gigantic  project  of  land  reclamation.  Now  one  hundred  years  old,  Faust  receives  the 
visitation  of  four  grey  women,  Want,  Distress,  Guilt,  and  Care.  Only  Care  has  the 
power  to  enter  and  she,  as  she  leaves,  breathes  on  him  and  strikes  him  blind.  The  terms 
of  his  pact  with  Mephistopheles  are  that  if  ever  he  entreats  "the  swift  moment  .  .  .  / 
Tarry  a  while!  you  are  so  fair!"  his  life  is  over  and  his  soul  forfeit.  Taking,  in  his 
blindness,  the  sound  of  his  own  grave  being  dug  to  be  the  sound  of  his  construction 
plans  going  forward,  enraptured  by  his  vision  of  the  life  to  arise  on  the  land  newly 
claimed  from  the  elements,  he  exclaims,  "I  might  entreat  the  fleeting  minute:/Oh  tarry 
yet,  thou  art  so  fair!"  He  dies,  and  in  a  scene  of  superb  comedy— angels  pelt  the  devils 
with  rose  petals,  which  sting  and  burn  them  murderously,  and  Mephistopheles'  own 
attention  is  fatally  distracted  by  the  bare  bottoms  of  the  little  boy  angels — heavenly 
hosts  wrest  Faust's  entelechy  or  immortal  essence  from  the  forces  of  hell.  And  with  that, 
Goethe's— and  Mahler's— finale  can  begin. 


'Euphorion — from  the  Greek  euphoros,  easy  to  bear  or  well-borne — inherits  his  father's  fierce  drive 
toward  the  absolute  and  dies  attempting  flight.  Goethe  intends  him  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
poetic  spirit  in  general  and  also  as  a  representation  of  Lord  Byron,  the  one  poet  among  his 
contemporaries  whom,  since  the  death  of  Schiller  in  1805,  Goethe  totally  respected.  Byron  had 
died  in  1824,  having  gone  to  Missolonghi  (Mesolongion)  to  participate  in  the  Greek  war  for 
independence.  Goethe  mourned  Byron  deeply,  and  Faust  II  includes  a  moving  lament  for  him. 
When  Euphorion  launches  himself  on  his  flight  to  the  chorus's  cries  of  "Icarus!  Icarusl/Piteous 
plight!"  the  stage  direction  indicates  that  the  "beautiful  youth  plunges  down  at  his  parents'  feet; 
one  seems  to  recognize  in  the  body  a  familiar  figure,  but  the  corporeal  vanishes  at  once;  the 
aureole  rises  like  a  meteor  to  the  sky;  robe,  cloak,  and  lyre  are  left  behind."  The  "familiar  figure"  is 
of  course  Byron.  This  is  just  one  small  example  of  the  breadth  of  reference  and  the  boldness  of 
theatrical  vision  in  Faust  II. 
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To  say  that  Goethe  has  composed  this  finale  as  though  he  were  writing  a  libretto  for 
an  opera  or  an  oratorio  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  justifying  Schumann  and  Mahler.  The 
musical  libretto  is  one  of  the  many  poetic  styles  touched  in  Faust,  and  we  know  that 
Goethe  always  hoped  that  at  least  parts  of  his  tragedy  would  be  set  to  music.  The  ideal 
composer,  he  said,  would  have  been  Mozart  working  "in  the  manner  of  Don  Giovanni." 

The  visual  sources  of  the  scene  may  include  Traini's  and  Gozzoli's  frescoes  in  the 
Camposanto  at  Pisa  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  description  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Montserrat;  the  scenario  evokes  the  final  cantos  of  Dante's  Paradiso.  The 
scene  is  set  in  mountain  gorges  inhabited  by  hermits  who  are  named,  in  ascending  order 
of  divine  knowledge,  Pater  ecstaticus,  Pater  profundus,  Pater  seraphicus,  and  Doctor 
Marianus.  Moving  among  these  anchorites  is  a  group  of  children  who  died  immediately 
after  birth.  Angels  come  bearing  Faust's  immortal  essence  and  from  younger  angels  we 
learn  that  the  roses  which  had  played  so  critical  a  part  in  the  capture  of  that  essence 
were  the  gift  of  penitent  women.  Hailed  by  Doctor  Marianus,  the  Virgin  appears  in 
glory.*  The  penitent  donors  of  the  roses — the  sinner  who  bathed  Christ's  feet  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee;  the  Samaritan  woman  who  gave  Christ  water  at  Jacob's 
well  and  to  whom  he  first  revealed  that  he  was  the  Messiah;  and  Mary  of  Egypt,  who 
repented  a  life  of  sin  after  an  invisible  hand  had  kept  her  from  entering  the  temple  and 
who  at  her  death  after  forty  years  in  the  desert  wrote  a  message  in  the  sand  asking  that 
she  be  buried  there — intercede  with  the  Virgin  on  behalf  of  Gretchen.  One  more 
penitent  woman,  "once  called  Gretchen,"  speaks  thanks  to  the  Mater  Gloriosa  for 
having  heeded  her  prayers  on  behalf  of  "my  love  of  old."  With  Gretchen's  reap- 
pearance, the  immense  circle  of  the  poem  is  closed.  The  Mater  Gloriosa  grants  to 
Gretchen  that  she  may  lead  Faust  "to  higher  spheres."  In  eight  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  densely  beautiful  lines  of  the  world's  poetry,  a  mystic  chorus  speaks  of 
heaven  as  the  place  where  parable  becomes  reality,  where  earthly  imperfection  is  made 
perfect,  where  the  indescribable  is  done. 


This  is  the  counterpart  of  Gretchen's  scene  with  the  statue  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  in  Faust  I.  Much  of 
this  finale  is  recapitulation  and  to  be  comprehended  fully  only  in  the  context  of  the  preceding 
12,000  or  so  lines  of  the  poem.  In  that  sense  it  could  be  compared  to  Brunnhilde's  Immolation  in 
Gbtterdammerung. 
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Mahler  discussed  this  close  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  in  June  1909: 

"It  is  all  an  allegory  to  convey  something  which,  whatever  form  it  is  given,  can  never 
be  adequately  expressed.  Only  the  transitory  lends  itself  to  description;  but  what  we 
feel,  surmise,  but  will  never  reach  (or  know  here  as  an  actual  event),  the  intransitory 
behind  all  appearance,  is  indescribable.  That  which  draws  us  by  its  mystic  force,  what 
every  created  thing,  perhaps  even  the  very  stones,  feels  with  absolute  certainty  as  the 
center  of  its  being,  what  Goethe  here — again  employing  an  image — calls  the  eternal 
feminine— that  is  to  say  the  resting-place,  the  goal,  in  opposition  to  the  striving  and 
struggling  towards  the  goal  (the  eternal  masculine) — you  are  quite  right  in  calling  the 
force  of  love.  There  are  infinite  representations  and  names  for  it  .  .  .  Goethe  himself 
reveals  it  stage  by  stage,  on  and  on,  in  image  after  image,  more  and  more  clearly  as  he 
draws  nearer  the  end:  in  Faust's  impassioned  search  for  Helen,  in  the  Classical 
Walpurgis  Night,  in  the  still  inchoate  Homunculus,  through  the  manifold  entelechies  of 
lower  and  higher  degree;  he  presents  and  expresses  it  with  a  growing  clarity  and 
certainty  right  on  to  the  Mater  Gloriosa — the  personification  of  the  eternal  feminine! 

"And  so  in  immediate  relation  to  the  final  scene  Goethe  himself  addresses  his 
listeners: 

"'All  that  is  transitory  (what  I  have  presented  to  you  here  these  two  evenings)  is 
nothing  but  images,  inadequate,  naturally,  in  their  earthly  manifestation;  but  there, 
freed  from  the  body  of  earthly  inadequacy,  they  will  be  actual,  and  we  shall  then  need 
no  paraphrase,  no  figures  or  images  for  them.  There  is  done  what  is  in  vain  described 
here,  for  it  is  indescribable.  And  what  is  that?  Again,  I  can  only  reply  in  imagery  and 
say:  the  eternal  feminine  has  drawn  us  on — we  have  arrived — we  are  at  rest — possess 
what  on  earth  we  could  only  strive  and  struggle  for.  Christians  call  this  "eternal 
blessedness,"  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  employ  this  beautiful  and  sufficient  mythol- 
ogy— the  most  complete  conception  to  which  at  this  epoch  of  humanity  it  is  possible  to 
attain.'"* 


*In  February  1831,  Goethe  remarked  to  J.  P.  Eckermann,  his  literary  assistant,  that  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  "to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  with  all  manner  of  arts."  And  specifically  about  the 
final  scene  of  Faust  he  explained  that  in  order  to  avoid  vagueness  and  gain  solidity  it  was 
technically  useful  to  turn  to  something  ready-made  and  to  employ  the  "sharply  outlined 
Christian-ecclesiastical  figures  and  ideas."  Nietzsche  called  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe 
"the  greatest  book  in  the  German  language."  Undoubtedly  Mahler  knew  it  well. 
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In  April  1926,  Anton  Webern  conducted  what  must  by  all  accounts  have  been  two 
overwhelming  performances  of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  Describing  these  perfor- 
mances to  Schoenberg,  he  wrote:  "In  {the  first  part}  I  set  a  real  Allegro  impetuoso;  in  no 
time  the  movement  was  over,  like  a  gigantic  prelude  to  the  second."  This  "impetuous" 
allegro  is  precisely  what  Mahler  specifies  as  he  hurls  the  first  words  at  the  Creator 
Spiritus.  Not  only  is  the  tempo  itself  quick,  but  the  musical  events  themselves — the 
sequence  of  ever-shorter  measures  (4/4,  4/4,  3/4,  2/4)  and  the  trombones'  compressed 
variation  of  what  the  chorus  has  just  sung — create  a  sense  of  utmost  urgency.  Moreover, 
as  soon  as  the  chorus  resumes,  the  orchestra — violins,  imitated  at  once  by  all  the  high 
woodwind — adds  a  new  melody  of  sweeping  physical  energy.  With  "Imple  superna 
gratia"  the  prayer  becomes  softer  and  solo  voices  begin  to  emerge.  "Infirma,"  the  plea  for 
strength,  is  presented  once  darkly,  then,  after  an  orchestral  interlude  of  which  Adorno 
well  says  that  it  looks  ahead  to  the  cantatas  of  Webern,  with  stern  power.  Mahler's 
treatment  of  what  for  him  was  "the  cardinal  point  of  the  text"  and  the  bridge  to  Faust, 
the  "Accende  lumen  sensibus,"  points  up  something  interesting  about  his  verbal  inver- 
sions. His  first  introduction  of  that  line  by  the  soloists  is  quiet.  But  the  words  are 
reversed,  "Lumen  accende  sensibus,"  and  the  great  outburst  with  all  voices,  those  of  the 
children  included,  in  unison,  coincides  with  the  first  presentation  of  the  line  in  its 
proper  order.  The  change  there  of  texture,  tempo,  and  harmony  make  this  the  most 
dramatic  stroke  in  the  symphony.  The  prayer  that  the  foe  be  scattered  is  one  of 
Mahler's  fierce  marches;  the  appeal  to  the  leader  to  go  before  us  ("Ductore  sic  te  praevio") 
is  a  dense  double  fugue.  The  points  of  the  hymn,  evidently,  are  strikingly  differentiated, 
but  the  detail,  even  though  the  building  blocks  are  massive,  is  subordinated  to  the  eager 
thrust  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  It  might  well  call  to  mind  the  shouts  of  "Credo, 
credo"  with  which  Beethoven  pushes  aside  doctrinal  detail  in  the  Missa  Solemnis. 

Reflecting  the  difference  between  Goethe's  discursive  and  theatrical  rhapsodies  and 
the  concentrated  plainness  of  the  medieval  hymn,  Mahler's  Part  II  is  as  expansive  as 
Part  I  was  ferociously  compressed.  Mahler  opens  with  one  of  music's  miraculous 
achievements  in  landscape  painting,  a  broadly  drawn  prelude  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
whose  elements  are  then  recapitulated  and  expanded  in  the  first  utterances  of  the 
anchorites  and  angels.  Goethe's  spiritual-operatic  spectacle  draws  a  lively  musical 
response:  it  seems  sure  that  part  of  what  drew  Mahler  into  the  Catholic  church  in  1897 
was  his  attraction  to  the  esthetics  of  ceremony.  Again  parallel  to  Goethe's  operation, 
much  of  the  music  is  recapitulation.  The  symphony,  like  Faust  itself,  is  something  to  be 
lived  with  a  long  time  in  order  that  the  richly  intricate  network  of  references  and 
allusions  might  take  on  clarity.  The  final  summons  of  Doctor  Marianus,  "prostrate  in 
adoration,"  rises  to  a  rapt  climax.  Then,  after  long  moments  of  suspense,  the  Chorus 
Mysticus  intones  the  poet's  reflection  on  heaven  and  earth.  But,  as  he  does  in  the 
Resurrection  Symphony,  Mahler  gives  over  the  power  to  music  without  words.  Brass 
instruments,  organ,  drums,  plucked  strings,  bells  all  invoke  the  symphony's  opening 
phrase,  but  now,  its  tense  upward  leap  of  a  seventh,  after  being  stretched  in  a  greater 
leap  of  a  ninth,  is  at  the  last  resolved,  brought  home,  in  a  clear  octave.  Prayer  has 
become  affirmation.  "We  have  arrived — we  are  at  rest — we  possess  what  on  earth  we 
could  only  strive  and  struggle  for." 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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More  .  .  . 

Mahler  by  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  standard  biography, 
extremely  detailed,  a  little  defensive,  and  already  indispensable;  however,  the  one 
volume  so  far  available  is  a  few  years  and  symphonies  away  from  1906  and  the  time  of 
the  Eighth  Symphony  (Doubleday).  The  same  is  unfortunately  true  of  Donald 
Mitchell's  perceptive  study  (two  volumes  so  far,  published  by  Westview).  The  best  short 
book  on  Mahler  is  Michael  Kennedy's  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback).  Egon  Gartenberg's  Mahler  is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese  professional 
milieu  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback),  and  Kurt  Blaukopf's  biography  is  a  mixture, 
not  ineffective,  of  snappy  journalism  and  opinionated  speculation  (London).  Blaukopf 
is  also  the  compiler  of  a  Mahler  coffee-table  book,  an  indiscriminate  squirreling  together 
of  this  and  that,  worth  knowing  for  its  many  fascinating  and  well-produced  pictures 
(Oxford).  Gustav  Mahler  in  Vienna  is  a  book  of  similar  ambition,  edited  by  Sigrid 
Weismann,  but  for  the  most  part  ill-written,  and  consistently  ill-translated  and  ill- 
printed  (Rizzoli).  Alma  Mahler's  memoirs  And  the  Bridge  is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (University  of  Washington, 
available  in  paperback)  are  as  unreliable  as  they  are  essential;  however,  the  third  edition 
of  Memories  and  Letters,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner, 
provides  important  corrections  and  commentary.  Gustav  Mahler  by  the  late  Deryck 
Cooke  is  subtitled  An  Introduction  to  his  Music.  Based  on  material  he  prepared  for  the 
BBC's  Mahler  celebration  in  1960,  it  is  just  that,  and  in  the  most  basic  way,  warm- 
hearted and  sensitive,  but  frustratingly  scanty  in  musical  detail  (Cambridge  paperback). 

The  Eighth  Symphony  has  so  far  defeated  recording  producers  (at  least  the  ex- 
ceedingly dense  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  has),  but  Philips  is  giving  it  a  try  by  taping  this 
week's  Boston  Symphony  performances  for  future  release.  In  the  meantime,  the 
strongest,  most  coherent  performance  is  Rafael  Kubelik's  with  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony,  various  choruses,  and  soloists  Martina  Arroyo,  Edith  Mathis,  Erna 
Spoorenberg,  Julia  Hamari,  Norma  Procter,  Donald  Grobe,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
and  Franz  Crass  (DG).  Bernard  Haitink's  performance  with  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw  is  very  beautiful  (DG),  and  the  performances  by  Sir  Georg  Solti  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  (London)  and  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  London  Symphony 
(Columbia)  also  have  their  advocates. 

The  Life  of  Goethe  by  George  H.  Lewes  is  still  the  best  of  the  larger  biographies  of  that 
complex  figure  (Norwood).  Very  much  worth  reading  is  Thomas  Mann's  Goethe  essay 
in  Essays  of  Three  Decades  (Knopf).  The  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  Faust  features  a  new 
and  often  provocative  translation  by  Walter  Arndt  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
interpretive  apparatus  assembled  by  Cyrus  Hamlin  (Norton,  available  in  paperback). 
The  text  of  the  play  is  given  in  English  only.  For  German  and  English  together,  your 
best  bet  is  still  the  1870  translation— and  it  is  very  much  of  its  day— by  Bayard  Taylor 
(Macmillan,  available  in  paperback).  Walter  Kaufmann's  excellent  translation  gives  all 
of  Part  I  of  Faust  but  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  Part  II  (Doubleday,  available  in 
paperback);  the  beautiful  version  by  Louis  MacNeice,  probably  the  best  of  the  modern 
poets  to  have  taken  on  this  challenge,  was  made  for  a  BBC  performance  and  is  also 
abridged  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback). 

-M.S. 
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Gustav  Mahler:  Symphony  No.  8 


Part  I.  Hymn,  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritus, 
Mentes  tuorum  visita, 
Imple  superna  gratia, 
Quae  tu  creasti  pectora. 

Qui  diceris  Paraclitus, 
Altissima  donum  Dei, 
Pons  vivus,  ignis,  caritas 
Et  spiritalis  unctio. 

Infirma  nostri  corporis 
Virtute  firmans  perpeti, 
Accende  lumen  sensibus, 
Infunde  amorem  cordibus. 

Hostem  repellas  longius 
Pacemque  dones  protinus, 
Ductore  sic  te  praevio 
Vitemus  omne  pessimum. 

Tu  septiformis  munere 
Digitus  paternae  dexterae 
[Tu  rite  promissum  Patris, 
Sermone  ditans  guttura.}* 

Per  te  sciamus  da  Patrem, 

Noscamus  [atque}Filium, 
[Te  utriusque}  Spiritum 
Credamus  omni  tempore. 

Da  gaudiorum  praemia, 
Da  gratiarum  munera, 
Dissolve  litis  vincula, 
Adstringe  pacis  foedera. 

Gloria  Patri  Domino, 
Deo  sit  gloria  et  Filio 
Natoque,  qui  a  mortuis 
Surrexit,  ac  Paraclito 
In  saeculorum  saecula. 


Come,  Creator-Spirit 

Visit  these  Thy  souls, 

Fill  them  with  heavenly  grace 

Whom  Thou  hast  created  of  Thy  spirit. 

Who  art  called  Comforter, 
Supreme  Gift  of  God, 
Living  Fountain,  Fire,  Love, 
And  the  Annointing  of  the  Soul. 

Our  feeble  flesh 
Make  ever  strong  in  Virtue, 
Kindle  our  Reason  with  Light. 
Infuse  our  hearts  with  Love. 

Our  enemies  be  driven  far  from  us. 
Give  us  peace  continually. 
Thus  shall  we,  if  Thou  guide  us, 
Avoid  all  grievous  ill. 

Thou  of  the  sevenfold  Gifts, 
Finger  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
Thou,  True  Promise  of  the  Father, 
Giveth  the  gift  of  Speech  unto  our  tongues. 

Grant  that  we  may  perceive  through  Thee, 

Father, 
May  we  know,  O  son,  through  Thee; 
And  through  Thee,  Spirit,  in  both  indwelling, 
May  we  ever  believe. 

Give  us  the  reward  of  Joy, 
Give  us  the  gift  of  Grace, 
Loosen  the  bonds  of  Strife, 
Make  us  to  preserve  Peace. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  our  Lord, 
Glory  be  to  God,  and  to  the  Son 
Begotten,  who  was  raised 
From  Death  and  to  Thee,  Comforter, 
From  age  to  age. 


*  Brackets  [ }  indicate  text  omitted  by  Mahler. 
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Part  II.  Final  scene  from  Goethe's  Faust 


Bergschluchten,  Wold,  Fels,  Einbde. 

Heilige  Anachoreten  gebirgauf  verteilt,  gelagert 

zwischen  Kliiften. 

CHORUNDECHO 

Waldung,  sie  schwankt  heran, 
Felsen,  sie  lasten  dran, 
Wurzeln,  sie  klammern  an, 
Stamm  dicht  an  Stamm  hinan. 
Woge  nach  Woge  spritzt, 
Hohle,  die  tiefste,  schutzt. 
Lowen,  sie  schleichen  stumm, 
Freundlich  um  uns  herum, 
Ehren  geweihten  Ort, 
Heiligen  Liebeshort. 

PATER  ECSTATICUS  (aufund  abschwebend): 

Ewiger  Wonnebrand, 
Gliihendes  Liebesband, 
Siedender  Schmerz  der  Brust, 
Schaumende  Gotteslust. 
Pfeile,  durchdringet  mich, 
Lanzen,  bezwinget  mich, 
Keulen,  zerschmettert  mich, 
Blitze,  durchwettert  mich! 
Dass  ja  das  Nichtige 
Alles  verfliichtige, 
Glanze  der  Dauerstern, 
Ewiger  Liebe  Kern! 

PATER  PROFUNDUS  (tiefe  Region): 
Wie  Felsenabgrund  mir  zu  Fiissen 
Auf  teifem  Abgrund  lastend  ruht, 
Wie  tausend  Bache  strahlend  fliessen 
Zum  grausen  Sturz  des  Schaums  der  Flut, 
Wie  strack,  mit  eig'nem  kraft'gen  Triebe, 
Der  Stamm  sich  in  die  Liifte  tragt, 
So  ist  es  die  allmacht'ge  Liebe, 
Die  alles  bildet,  alles  hegt. 

Ist  um  mich  her  ein  wildes  Brausen, 
Als  wogte  Wald  und  Felsengrund! 
Und  doch  stiirzt,  liebevoll  im  Sausen, 

Die  Wasserfiille  sich  zum  Schlund, 
Berufen  gleich  das  Tal  zu  wassern; 
Der  Blitz,  der  flammend  niederschlug, 

Die  Atmosphare  zu  verbessern, 
Die  Gift  und  Dunst  im  Busen  trug: 

Sind  Liebesboten,  sie  verkiinden, 
Was  ewig  schaffend  uns  umwallt. 
Mein  Inn'res  mog'  es  auch  entziinden, 
Wo  sich  der  Geist,  verworren,  kalt, 


Mountain  Glens,  Forest,  Rock,  Solitude. 

Holy  Anchorites  sheltering  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 

scattered  at  various  heights  along  the  cliffs. 

CHOIR  AND  ECHO 
Upward  the  forests  sway, 
Great  rocks  upon  them  weigh, 
Roots  here  securely  cling, 
Trunks  densely  pressing  in. 
Wave  on  wave  breaks  to  spray, 
Caves,  deepest,  refuge  lend. 
Lions,  who  silent  prowl, 
Friendly  about  us  come, 
Honor  this  hallowed  place, 
Love's  holy  hermitage. 

PATER  ECSTATICUS  (floating  up  and  down): 

Rapture's  eternal  fire, 

Love's  incandescent  bonds, 

Pain  that  seethes  in  my  breast, 

Gleaming,  divine  desire, 

O  Arrows,  pierce  through  me, 

Spears,  make  me  to  submit, 

Cudgels,  o  shatter  me, 

And,  Lighting,  storm  through  me; 

That  all  vain  Nothingness 

Vanish  in  vaporous  haze! 

Gleam  of  the  constant  star, 

Immortal  Love's  true  flower. 

PATER  PROFUNDUS  (in  the  lower  region): 

As  rocky  chasms  at  my  feet 

Rest  heavy  on  the  deep-cleft  gorge, 

And  as  a  thousand  brooks  flow,  sparkling, 

Toward  the  foaming  torrent's  fearsome  fall, 

As,  straight,  the  tree,  of  its  own  powerful  bent, 

Bears  itself  upward  into  air, 

Even  so  is  almighty  Love, 

Which  fashions  all  things,  and  which  cares  for 

all. 
There  is  about  me  here  a  savage  raging, 
As  though  the  very  rocks,  the  forests  heaved! 
Yet,  the  abundant  waters,  full  of  love,  for  all  their 

raging, 
Cast  themselves  headlong-down,  into  the  gorge, 
Summoned  forthwith  to  water  all  the  vale; 
The  lightning  which,  bright-flaming,  earthward 

struck, 
To  purify  the  air, 
Which  held  foul  vapours  and  vile  poisons  in  its 

breast: 
These  are  Love's  heralds,  they  declare, 
That  which,  ever-creating,  here  holds  sway. 
O  that  it  might  suffuse  my  inmost  self  with  fire, 
Where  my  perplexed  soul,  and  cold, 
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Verqualt  in  stumpfer  Sinne  Schranken, 

Scharfangeschloss'nem  Kettenschmerz. 
O  Gott!  beschwichtige  die  Gedanken, 
Erleuchte  mein  bediirftig  Herz! 

CHOR  DER  ENGEL  (schwebend  in  der  hbhem 
Atmosphdre,  Faustens  Unsterbliches  tragend): 

Gerettet  ist  das  edle  Glied 
Der  Geisterwelt  vom  Bosen: 
Wer  immer  strebend  sich  bemiiht, 
Den  konnen  wir .  .  .  erlosen, 
Und  hat  an  ihm  die  Liebe  gar 
Von  oben  teilgenommen, 
Begegnet  ihm  die  sel'ge  Schar 
Mit  herzlichem  Willkommen. 

CHOR  SELIGER  KNABEN  (urn  die  hbchsten 
Gipfel  kreisend): 

Hande  verschlinget  euch 
Freudig  zum  Ringverein, 
Regt  euch  und  singet 
Heil'ge  Gefuhle  drein. 
Gottlich  belehret, 
Durft  ihr  vertrauen, 
Den  ihr  verehret, 
Werdet  ihr  schauen, 

CHOR  DER  JUNGEREN  ENGEL: 

Jene  Rosen  aus  den  Handen 
Liebend-heil'ger  Biisserinnen, 
Halfen  uns  den  Sieg  gewinnen 
Und  das  hohe  Werk  vollenden 
Diesen  Seelenschatz  erbeuten. 
Bose  wichen,  als  wir  streuten, 
Teufel  flohen,  als  wir  trafen. 
Statt  gewohnter  Hollenstrafen 
Fiihlten  Liebesqual  die  Geister; 
Selbst  der  alte  Satans-Meister 
War  von  spitzer  Pein  durchdrungen. 
Jauchzet  auf!  es  ist  gelungen. 

DIE  VOLLENDETEREN  ENGEL  (2  Gruppen 
und  eine  solo  Stimme): 

Uns  bleibt  ein  Erdenrest 
Zu  tragen  peinlich 
Und  war  er  von  Asbest, 
Er  ist  nicht  reinlich. 
Wenn  starke  Geisteskraft 
Die  Elemente 
An  sich  herangerafft, 
Kein  Engel  trennte 
Geeinte  Zwienatur 
Der  innigen  beiden, 
Die  ewige  Liebe  nur 
Vermag's  zu  scheiden. 


Vexes  itself  within  the  narrow  confines  of  dulled 

sense, 
Endures  the  chafe  of  shackles  harshly  clasped. 
O  God!  quiet  my  thoughts, 
Fill  my  sore-wanting  heart  with  Light. 

CHOIR  OF  ANGELS  (soaring  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  bearing  Faust's  immortal  soul): 

Delivered  is  our  noble  member 

Of  the  spirits'  realm  from  evil: 

That  soul  who  ever  diligently  strives 

We  can .  .  .  redeem, 

And  if  it  be  that  Love  indeed 

Lend  him  or  her  favour,  from  on  high, 

The  sainted  hosts  will  greet  that  soul 

With  heartfelt  welcome. 

A  CHOIR  OF  BLESSED  BOYS  (circling  about 
the  highest  peaks): 

Hands  clasp  you 
Joyfully,  join  in  a  ring, 
With  holy  fervour  now, 
Leap  you  and  sing. 
Having  been  taught  of  God, 
You  may  believe: 
Him  whom  you  have  adored, 
_  You  shall  perceive. 

CHORUS  OF  YOUNGER  ANGELS: 

Twas  those  roses  from  the  hands 

Of  pious-loving  penitent  women, 

Helped  us  make  the  victory  ours 

And  achieve  our  noble  work, 

To  win  this  treasured  soul  as  booty. 

Evil  cowered  where  we  strewed  them, 

Devils  fled  as  they  were  struck. 

The  spectres  felt  not  hell's  own  torments, 

But  knew  Love's  agonies  instead; 

Even  that  ancient  prince  of  devils 

Himself,  was  riven  with  sharpest  pain! 

Rejoice!  the  victory  is  attained! 

MORE  PERFECT  ANGELS  (2  companies  and 
a  single  voice): 

To  us  remains  an  earthly  relic 

We  must  bear  with  pain, 

Which,  though  it  were  made  of  asbestos, 

Is  not  clean. 

When  once  the  strong  power  of  the  soul 

Hath  drawn 

The  Elements  unto  itself, 

No  angel  can  divide 

The  conjoint  double-nature 

Of  the  ardent  pair; 

Eternal  Love  alone 

Hath  power  to  part  them. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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DIE  JUNGEREN  ENGEL  (wie  vorher  besetzt): 

Ich  spur  soeben, 

Nebelnd  urn  Felsenhoh, 

Ein  Geisterleben, 

Regend  sich  in  der  Nah. 

Seliger  Knaben 

Seh'  ich  bewegte  Schar, 

Los  von  der  Erde  Druck, 

Im  Kreis  gesellt, 

Die  sich  erlaben 

Am  neuen  Lenz  und  Schmuck 

Der  obern  Welt. 

"DOCTOR  MARIANUS 
(in  der  hochsten  reinlichsten  Zelle): 

Hier  ist  die  Aussicht  frei, 
Der  Geist  erhoben. 

DIE  JUNGEREN  ENGEL: 

Sei  er  zum  Anbeginn, 
Steigendem  Vollgewinn, 
_  Diesen  gesellt! 

'DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 
Dort  Ziehen  Frauen  vorbei, 
Schwebend  nach  oben; 
Die  Herrliche  mittenin, 
Im  Sternenkranze, 
Die  Himmelskonigin .  .  . 

CHOR  SELIGER  KNABEN: 
Freudig  empfangen  wir 
Diesen  im  Puppenstand; 
Also  erlangen  wir 
Englisches  Unterpfand. 
Loset  die  Flokken  los, 
Die  ihn  umgeben. 
Schon  ist  er  schon  und  gross 
Von  heiligem  Leben. 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS  (entzuckt): 

.  .  .  Ich  seh's  am  Glanze 
Hochste  Herrscherin  der  Welt! 
Lass  mich  im  blauen 
Ausgespannten  Himmelszelt 
Dein  Geheimnis  schauen! 
Bill'ge  was  des  Mannes  Brust 
Ernst  und  zart  bewegt 
Und  mit  heil'ger  Liebeslust 
Dir  entgegen  tragt. 
Unbezwinglich  unser  Mut, 
Wenn  du  hehr  gebietest; 
Plotzlich  mildert  sich  die  Glut, 
Wenn  du  uns  befriedest. 


THE  YOUNGER  ANGELS  (divided  as  before): 

Here  now  I  seem  to  see, 

Drift  like  a  haze  about  the  craggy  heights, 

A  spirit  life, 

Which  stirs  but  closely  by. 

Of  sainted  boys 

I  see  a  moving  host, 

Free  from  the  press  of  earth, 

United  in  a  circle, 

Who  feast  their  eyes 

Upon  the  new  spring  and  the  flowers 

Of  the  celestial  world. 

'DOCTOR  MARIANUS 
(in  the  highest,  purest  sphere): 

Here  is  the  vison  clear, 
The  spirit  lifted. 

THE  YOUNGER  ANGELS: 

As  he  begins  to  rise, 

To  greater,  perfect  gain, 

Let  him  first  fellowship  with  these! 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 

There  women's  forms  pass  by, 
Drifting  into  the  blue, 
The  Fairest,  in  their  midst, 
Circled  about  with  stars, 
The  very  Queen  of  Heaven .  .  . 

A  CHOIR  OF  BLESSED  BOYS: 

With  joy  we  will  receive 
This  youth,  as  yet  unfledged, 
For  thus  may  we  achieve 
Angels'  society. 
Loosen  the  silken  flakes, 
Which  yet  enshroud  him; 
Already  he  grows  tall  and  fair, 
Surrounded  by  this  holy  life. 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS  (rapt): 

...  I  know  that  radiance, 

Supreme  Empress  of  the  world! 

Grant  that,  beneath  the  blue 

And  far-flung  canopy  of  Heaven, 

I  may  perceive  thy  mystery! 

Receive  what  moves  the  heart  of  man 

Tenderly  and  deeply, 

Which,  in  the  sacred  joy  of  Love, 

Unto  thee  he  renders. 

Nothing  can  subdue  our  courage, 

If  thou,  noble  one,  command  us, 

But  our  zeal  is  swiftly  tempered, 

If  thou  speak  to  us  of  peace. 
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DOCTOR  MARIANUS  UND 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS  AND  A 

MANNERCHOR: 

CHOIR  OF  MEN: 

Jungfrau,  rein  im  schonsten  Sinne, 

Virgin,  pure  as  pure  is  lovely, 

Mutter,  Ehren  wurdig, 

Worthy  to  wear  Honor's  crown, 

Uns  erwahlte  Konigin, 

Our  Queen,  whom  we  have  chosen, 

Gottern  ebenbiirtig. 

And  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

CHOR: 

FULL  CHOIR: 

Dir  der  Unberiihrbaren, 

Hath  it  not,  Untouchable, 

1st  es  nicht  benommen, 

Ever  been  thy  way, 

Dass  die  leicht  Verfiihrbaren 

That,  trusting,  such  may  come  to  thee 

Traulich  zu  dir  kommen. 

As  have  been  lightly  led  astray. 

In  die  Schwachheit  hingerafft, 

Swept  away  in  their  own  weakness, 

Sind  sie  schwer  zu  retten. 

They  are  hard  to  rescue. 

Wer  zereisst  aus  eig'ner  Kraft 

Who  in  his  own  strength  can  break 

Der  Geliiste  Ketten? 

The  shackles  of  the  fleshly  lusts? 

Wie  entgleitet  schnell  der  Fuss 

O  how  swiftly  slips  the  foot 

Schiefem,  glattem  Boden. 

On  ground  both  treacherous  and  steep! 

CHOR  DER  BUSSERINNEN: 

CHORUS  OF  PENITENT  WOMEN:                         j 

Du  schwebst  zu  Hohen 

Thou  who  dost  soar  unto  the  heights 

Der  ewigen  Reiche, 

Of  the  everlasting  realms, 

Vernimm  das  Flehen, 

Hear  our  pleading, 

Du  Gnadenreiche, 

Thou,  All-Gracious, 

Du  Ohnegleiche! 

O  thou  Matchless  Virgin! 

MAGNA  PECCATRIX: 

MAGNA  PECCATRIX: 

Bei  der  Liebe,  die  den  Fiissen 

By  the  love,  which  o'er  the  feet 

Deines  Gottverklarten  Sohnes 

Of  thy  Son,  transfigured  of  God, 

Tranen  liess  zum  Balsam  fliessen, 

Shed  warm  tears,  for  soothing  balm, 

Trotz  des  Pharisaer-Hohnes, 

Faced  the  Pharisees'  derision; 

Beim  Gefasse,  dass  so  reichlich 

By  the  vial  which  so  richly 

Tropfte  Wohlgeruch  hernieder, 

Shed  its  fragrant  odours  round, 

Bei  den  Locken,  die  so  weichlich 

By  the  tresses  which  so  softly 

Trockneten  die  heil'gen  Glieder .  .  . 

Then  did  dry  those  sacred  limbs ... 

MULIER  SAMARITANA: 

A  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA: 

Bei  dem  Bronn,  zu  dem  schon  weiland 

By  the  well,  to  which  aforetime 

Abram  liess  die  Herde  fuhren, 

Abram  let  his  flocks  be  led, 

Bei  dem  Eimer,  der  dem  Heiland 

By  the  water-jug  which,  cooling, 

Kiihl  die  Lippe  durft'  beruhren, 

Was  suffered  to  touch  the  Saviour's  lips, 

Bei  der  reinen  reichen  Quelle, 

By  the  pure,  rich-springing  fountain 

Die  nun  dorther  sich  ergiesset, 

Which  pours  forth  out  of  that  place, 

Uberflussig,  ewig  helle, 

Flooding  over,  clear  forever, 

Rings  durch  alle  Welten  fliesst .  .  . 

Watering  all  the  Universe .  .  . 

MARIA  AEGYPTIACA: 

MARIA  AEGYPTIACA: 

Bei  dem  hochgeweihten  Orte 

By  that  place,  above  all  sacred, 

Wo  den  Herrn  man  niederliess, 

Where  they  laid  the  Lord  to  rest, 

Bei  dem  Arm,  der  von  der  Pforte, 

By  the  Arm  which  from  the  portal, 

Warnend  mich  zuriicke  stiess, 

With  stern  warning  forced  me  back, 

Bei  der  vierzigjahr'gen  Busse, 

By  my  penance,  forty  years, 

Der  ich  treu  in  Wiisten  blieb, 

Suffered  in  the  wilderness, 

Bei  dem  sel'gen  Scheidegrusse, 

By  the  blessed  farewell  greeting 

Den  in  Sand  ich  niederschrieb .  .  . 

Which  I  traced  upon  the  sand ... 

Please  turn 

the  page  quietly. 
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ALLEDREI: 

Die  du  grossen  Siinderinnen 
Deine  Nahe  nicht  verweigerst, 
Und  ein  biissendes  Gewinnen 
In  die  Ewigkeiten  steigerst, 
Gonn  auch  dieser  guten  Seele, 
Die  sich  einmal  nur  vergessen, 
Die  nicht  ahnte,  dass  sie  fehle, 
Dein  Verzeihen  angemessen! 

UNA  POENITENTIUM 

(sonst  Gretchen  genannt,  sich  anschmiegend): 

Neige,  neige, 

Du  Ohnegleiche, 

Du  Strahlenreiche, 

Dein  Antlitz  gnadig  meinem  Gliick. 

Der  friih  Geliebte, 

Nicht  mehr  Getriibte, 

Er  kommt  zuriick. 

SELIGEKNABEN 

(in  Kreisbewegung  sich  n'dhernd): 

Er  iiberwachst  uns  schon 
An  macht'gen  Gliedern, 
Wird  treuer  Pflege  Lohn 
Reichlich  erwidern. 
Wir  wurden  friih  entfernt 
Von  Lebechoren; 
Doch  dieser  hat  gelernt, 
Er  wird  uns  lehren. 

GRETCHEN  (UNA  POENITENTIUM) 
(hervortretend): 

Vom  edlen  Geisterchor  umgeben, 
Wird  sich  der  Neue  kaum  gewahr, 
Er  ahnet  kaum  das  frische  Leben, 
So  gleicht  er  schon  der  heil'gen  Schar. 
Sieh  wie  er  jedem  Erdenbande 
Der  alten  Hiille  sich  entrafft. 
Und  aus  atherischem  Gewande 
Hervortritt  erste  Jugendkraft! 
Vergonne  mir,  ihn  zu  belehren, 
Noch  blendet  ihn  der  neue  Tag. 

'  MATER  GLORIOSA: 

Komm!  Hebe  dich  zu  hohern  Spharen, 
Wenn  er  dich  ahnet,  folgt  er  nach. 

CHORUS  MYSTICUS: 
Komm!  Komm! 

'DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 
Blicket  auf, .  .  . 

CHORUS  MYSTICUS: 
.  Komm! 


ALL  THREE: 

Thou,  who  to  grievous-sinning  women 
Never  hast  denied  Thy  presence, 
And  to  penitential  merit 
Raised  them  up,  eternally, 
Grant  the  same  to  this  good  spirit, 
Who  but  once  her  creed  forgot, 
Who  knew  not  that  she  should  forfeit 
Thy  just  pardon  utterly! 

A  PENITENT  WOMAN 

(once  called  Gretchen,  making  obeisance  to  the 

Virgin): 

Incline,  incline, 

Thou  Matchless  One, 

Thou  rich-in-radiance, 

Graciously,  incline  thy  face  unto  my  joy. 

My  erstwhile  love, 

No  longer  sullied 

Now  returns  to  me. 

BLESSED  BOYS 
(circling  ever  nearer): 

Already  he  has  grown  beyond  us, 
With  his  powerful  limbs. 
And  the  reward  of  faithful  care 
Richly  he  will  return  in  kind. 
We  were  taken  early 
From  the  living  choirs; 
But  he  has  been  well  schooled, 
And  he  will  teach  us. 

GRETCHEN  (A  PENITENT) 
(stepping  forward): 

Surrounded  by  the  noble  spirit-chorus, 

This  newest  soul  has  little  sense  of  self, 

But  faintly  he  perceives  the  new  existence, 

So  like  is  he  already  to  the  sacred  throng. 

See  how  he  strips  away  each  earthly  tie, 

Each  last  remaining  vestige  of  his  former  frame. 

Till  he  at  last,  clothed  in  celestial  vestments, 

Steps  forth  in  the  first  glorious  strength  of  youth! 

O  grant  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  teach  him, 

Still  confounded  by  the  light  of  the  new  day! 

'MATER  GLORIOSA: 

Come!  Lift  you  unto  loftier  spheres. 
If  he  understands  you,  he  will  follow. 

MYSTICAL  CHORUS: 
Come!  Come! 

'  DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 
Look  up, .  .  . 

MYSTICAL  CHORUS: 
__  Come! 
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DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 
.  .  .  alle  reuig  Zarten! 

CHORUS  MYSTICUS: 

Komm! 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 
Blicket  auf,  auf  zum  Retterblick, 
Alle  reuig  Zarten, 
Euch  zu  sel'gem  Gluck 
Dankend  umzuarten. 
Werde  jeder  bess're  Sinn 
Dir  zum  Dienst  erbotig; 
Jungfrau,  Mutter,  Konigin, 
Gottin,  bleibe  gnadig! 

"KNABENCHOR: 
Blicket  auf! 

CHORUS  MYSTICUS: 

.Blicket  auf, 
Alle  reuig  Zarten! 
Blicket  auf!  Blicket  auf! 
Werde  jeder  bess're  Sinn 
Dir  zum  Dienst  erbotig; 
Jungfrau,  Mutter,  Konigin, 
Gottin,  bleibe  gnadig. 

Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichnis; 
Das  Unzulangliche 
Hier  wird's  Ereignis, 
Das  Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier  ist's  getan; 
Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan! 


DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 

...  all  you  contrite,  tender  souls! 

MYSTICAL  CHORUS: 
Come! 

DOCTOR  MARIANUS: 

Look  up  to  that  redeeming  visage, 
all  you  contrite,  tender  souls, 
Thankfully  to  be  translated 
Unto  blissful  happiness. 
May  every  nobler  instinct  be 
Set  at  your  disposal; 
Virgin,  Mother,  Majesty, 
Goddess,  be  thou  ever  gracious! 

'BOY  CHOIR: 
Look  up! 

MYSTICAL  CHORUS: 
.Lookup, 

All  you  contrite,  tender  souls! 
Look  up!  Look  up! 
May  every  nobler  instinct  be 
Set  at  your  disposal; 
Virgin,  Mother,  Majesty, 
Goddess,  be  thou  ever  gracious! 

All  things  which  know  decay 
Are  but  vain  likeness. 
All  we  could  not  attain 
Is  here  achieved. 
The  indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done; 
Etemal-anima 
Compels  us  on! 


English  translation  by  Donna  Hewitt  ©1980 
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WHOSBEENAVTTAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWERIS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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Faye  Robinson 


Born  in  Houston,  Texas,  soprano  Faye 
Robinson  is  a  graduate  of  Bennet  College  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  did  gradu- 
ate work  at  Texas  Southern  University  and 
North  Texas  State  University.  Her  numerous 
awards  include  first  prize  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Auditions,  and  she  has  been  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  for  her  performances  with 
many  of  the  most  prestigious  opera  com- 
panies of  Europe  and  North  America,  in- 
cluding the  New  York  City  Opera,  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper,  and  the  Houston  and 
Washington  operas.  She  has  returned  to 
France's  renowned  Aix-en-Provence  Festival 
each  summer  since  her  debut  there  in  1974. 

Ms.  Robinson  has  appeared  with  the 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  and  Detroit,  with  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  at  the  Blossom,  Caramoor,  Israel,  Aspen, 
and  Ambler  music  festivals.  With  the  New 
York  City  Opera  she  has  performed  Violetta, 
Gilda,  Liu,  Pamina,  and  Micaela.  She  has 
sung  excerpts  from  Berg's  Wozzeck  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf;  she  participated  in  the  Hamburg 
Staatsoper's  commemorative  tricentennial 
season;  and  she  made  her  debut  with  the 


Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  under  Bernard 
Haitink  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  Ms.  Robinson  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  debut  in  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Colin 
Davis  in  April  1979.  In  addition  to  BSO 
performances  of  the  Mahler  Eighth  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  her  present  season 
also  includes  engagements  with  the  opera 
companies  of  Hamburg  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Maazel,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Ormandy,  and 
a  Brahms  German  Requiem  at  the  Eastern 
Music  Festival  under  Robert  Shaw. 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  3  8 -story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  onlyv 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 
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Jordan  marsh 

■*  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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Judith  Blegen 


Since  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1970, 
Montana-born  soprano  Judith  Blegen  has 
been  acclaimed  for  her  performances  there  as 
Marzelline  in  Fidelio,  Gounod's  Juliette, 
Debussy's  Melisande,  Sophie  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  Sophie  in  Werther,  and  Adina 
in  L'elisir  d'amore.  Ms.  Blegen  made  her  San 
Francisco  Opera  debut  as  Susanna  in  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro,  a  role  she  subsequently  repeated  at 
the  Met  in  November  1975,  and  she  has  since 
appeared  in  recital,  concert,  and  operatic  per- 
formances throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  Europe,  she  has  sung  numerous 
roles  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  the  Paris 
Opera,  and  she  has  performed  at  the 
Salzburg,  Spoleto,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 
Operatic  performances  in  the  United  States 
have  also  included  the  companies  of 
Chicago,  Miami,  and  Tulsa.  Ms.  Blegen  made 
her  New  York  recital  debut  in  1974,  and  the 
present  season  includes  recital  appearances  at 
the  "Y"  in  New  York  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  there. 

Ms.  Blegen's  recordings  include  a  Gram- 
my-winning La  boheme  conducted  by  Georg 
Solti,  OrfFs  Carmina  burana  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  under  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony  with 
James  Levine  and  the  Chicago  Symphony, 


Haydn  masses  and  the  Poulenc  Gloria  with 
Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Edinburgh  Festival  production  of 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  under  Daniel  Barenboim, 
music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Grieg  conducted  by 
Eugene  Ormandy,  and  a  recital  of  songs  by 
Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  Wolf.  Ms.  Blegen 
made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem  in  October  1977; 
she  was  heard  at  Tanglewood  the  following 
summer  in  both  that  work  and  the  Faure 
Requiem  under  Seiji  Ozawa,  as  well  as  in  a 
Thursday-evening  song  recital. 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

Queen  Elizabeth  II* 
departing  from  New  York 

11  Day 

Pre~Christmas 
Caribbean  Cruise 

December  6-17,  1980 

We  offer  an  unprecedented 

Senior  Citizen 's  value! 

Includes:  11  day  cruise  and  accom- 
modations; complimentary  champagne 
motor  coach  transportation  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
roundtrip  to  New  York;  and  port  taxes. 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(617)927-7000 

Mass.  Toll  Free  1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 

^Registered  in  Great  Britain 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

55 1  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)  536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat. ,  9:30-6 
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Deborah  Sasson 


I  Deborah  Sasson  is  a  resident  lyric  soprano  at 
;  the  opera  house  of  Aachen,  West  Germany, 
!  where  she  sang  Norina,  Sophie,  and  Zerlina 
j  last  season,  and  where  she  is  featured  in  new 
I  productions  of  L'elisir  d'amore  and  Der 
!  Rosenkavalier  this  year.  She  made  her  Ham- 
!  burg  Staatsoper  debut  in  1978  as  Maria  in  a 
highly  acclaimed  production  of  West  Side  Sto- 
ry, and  she  sings  that  role  again  in  Hamburg 
•  and  at  the  Cologne  Opera  this  season.  Other 
highlights  of  her  1980-81  season  in  Europe 
I  include  a  gala  concert  with  the  Luxembourg 
j  Symphony  Orchestra  to  be  telecast  live  by 
I  German  television;  an  evening  of  arias  from 
!  West  Side  Story  and  Candide  in  Berlin;  and  the 
present  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Eighth  at 
Symphony  Hall  and  in  New  York. 

A  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  Ms.  Sasson 
has  performed  with  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston  in  the  world  premiere  of  Roger  Ses- 
sion's Montezuma.  She  has  also  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops,  the  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera,  the  Boston  Ballet  in  Orff's 
Carmina  burana,  and  with  other  leading 
musical  organizations  in  the  Boston  area.  She 
has  previously  sung  with  the  Boston 


Symphony  in  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
under  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  1972.  A 
finalist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions 
while  still  in  school,  Ms.  Sasson  won  the  title 
of  Miss  Massachusetts  in  1972  and  was  run- 
ner-up to  Miss  America. 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

l  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
blear  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876- 1781 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

2>ULi  t  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market. 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEW.  SEAFOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 
"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal."SM 
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At 
Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedoa  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blGDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Florence  Quivar 


Mezzo-soprano  Florence  Quivar  is  in  demand 
with  leading  orchestras,  conductors,  music 
festivals,  and  opera  companies.  Since  her 
1973  New  York  debut  as  a  guest  soloist  in  the 
Verdi  Requiem  with  the  National  Symphony 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  her  frequent  appearances  in 
New  York  have  included  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Pierre  Boulez,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  with 
Lorin  Maazel,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
with  Thomas  Schippers,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  with  Zubin  Mehta,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  with  Eugene  Orman- 
dy;  she  has  also  appeared  with  each  of  these 
orchestras  in  its  home  city.  Ms.  Quivar  first 
sang  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  perfor- 
mances of  Handel's  Messiah  under  Colin 
Davis  in  December  1976,  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  in  New  York,  and  she  has  also  sung 
performances  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood  of  Roger  Session's  When  Lilacs 
Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd,  Seiji  Ozawa  con- 
ducting, participating  also  in  the  BSO's 
recording  of  that  work  for  New  World 
records. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Ms.  Quivar  is  a  gra- 
duate of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Juilliard  Opera 
Theater.  Operatic  appearances  have  included 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Opera;  she  has  sung  with  the 


symphony  orchestras  of  Seattle,  Honolulu, 
Houston,  and  Montreal;  and  awards  to  her 
credit  include  the  National  Opera  Institute 
Award,  the  Baltimore  Lyric  Opera  Competi- 
tion, and  the  Marian  Anderson  Vocal  Com- 
petition. Ms.  Quivar  sang  Serena  in  Porgy 
and  Bess  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
Lorin  Maazel  at  the  1975  Blossom  Festival, 
also  recording  that  work  and  repeating  it 
with  them  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Ms.  Quivar  may 
be  heard  on  London,  Vox,  and  New  World 
records. 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

lop  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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Luncheon  -  Dinner  -  Late  Slipper 

?ree  Valet  Parking     344  Newbury  St.  in  Boston's  Back  Bay    Ladies  Invited 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


Lorna  Myers 


Mezzo-soprano  Lorna  Myers  was  born  in  Tri- 
nidad and  began  her  musical  studies  as  a 
violinist,  moving  later  to  Jamaica  where,  in 
addition  to  continuing  with  the  violin,  she 
began  to  study  voice.  She  was  soon  winning 
awards  in  opera,  oratorio,  and  Lieder  at 
Jamaican  festivals  and  competitions,  and  in 
1969  she  received  a  scholarship  to  Juilliard, 
where  she  completed  her  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  music.  At  Juilliard,  she 
appeared  in  several  American  Opera  Center 
productions  and  as  soloist  with  the  Juilliard 
Concert  Orchestra.  She  was  among  the  win- 
ners of  the  1974  Liederkranz  and  1975 
Naumburg  competitions,  as  well  as  the  1978 
National  Opera  Auditions  in  Chicago. 

Ms.  Myers  has  appeared  at  numerous 
music  festivals  in  this  country  and  has  also 
appeared  with  major  symphony  orchestras, 
achieving  equal  success  in  both  concert  and 
opera.  In  the  opening  concert  of  Mexico 
City's  1978  "Homage  to  Carlos  Chavez,"  she 
performed  the  composer's  Cuatro  Nocturnos 
under  the  direction  of  Eduardo  Mata.  Other 
credits  include  performances  as  vocal  soloist 
with  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Alvin  Ailey, 
and  Jose  Limon  companies;  appearances  with 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera  in  Scott  Joplin's 
Treemonisha  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller; 


and  performances  with  the  opera  companies 
of  Virginia,  Saint  Louis,  Miami,  and  San 
Francisco.  She  was  also  unanimously  ac- 
claimed for  her  Soiree  Mozart  with  the  French 
Radio  Orchestra  and  Jean-Pierre  Marty,  and 
she  has  sung  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  a  performance  broadcast 
live  on  European  television  from  the  Basi- 
lique  St.  Denis.  In  addition  to  her  debut 
performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
this  season,  she  will  also  tour  Germany  in 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  Karl  Rich- 
ter  and  perform  Beethoven's  Ninth  under 
Antal  Dorati  in  Detroit,  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  and  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


DISCOVER 
ASIAS  LEAST 

KNOWN 
TREASURES. 


For  5,000  years,  the  people 
of  Korea  have  used  gold, 
silver,  jade,  porcelain  and 
paint  to  express  their  feelings. 

Now  you  can  share  them. 

,5000 

nftRSoF 

KOREAN 
VART 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
September  19  to  November  30 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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Banking  for  Bostonians  since 
V.  1833. 
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Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings  Bank 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 

Tel.  (617)  482-7530 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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Kenneth  Riegel 


Tenor  Kenneth  Riegel  has  sung  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  he  first 
appeared  at  Tanglewood  in  August  of  1971 
under  Colin  Davis.  Mr.  Riegel  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  international  music  world 
singing  the  title  role  in  the  New  York  pre- 
miere of  Henze's  The  Young  Lord.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1973  in 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and  he  has  subsequently 
been  heard  there  in  numerous  productions. 
Outside  the  United  States,  Mr.  Riegel  has 
sung  Salzburg  Festival  performances  of 
Mahler's  Eighth  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
participated  in  the  Flanders  Festival's  Dream 
of  Gerontius  by  Elgar,  and  made  his  Vienna 
State  Opera  debut  as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  was  chosen  to  portray  Aiwa 
in  the  premiere  production  of  the  three-act 
version  of  Berg's  Lulu,  subsequently  recorded 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  In  May  1979, 
Mr.  Riegel  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the 
title  role  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  whom  he  has 
appeared  many  times  in  concert. 

Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under 
James  Levine  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival, 
and  New  York  Philharmonic  performances 
of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  He  made  three 


separate  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977, 
under  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Andrew  Davis,  and  his  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon recording  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Liszt's  Faust 
Symphony  won  a  1978  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque.  His  other  recording  credits,  on  Col- 
umbia, include  Haydn's  Harmonienmesse  and 
Lord  Nelson  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Carl  OrfPs 
Carmina  burana  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Riegel  made  his  Berlin  Festival  debut  in  an 
Ozawa-led  BSO  performance  of  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust  in  September  1979.  His 
most  recent  appearances  with  the  orchestra 
were  in  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater  last  January 
and  in  the  Mozart  Requiem  at  Tanglewood 
this  summer. 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Excluslv*  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PIEAS€  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

&   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Eiiale  Since  1898 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Benjamin  Luxon 


Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  the  versatile  Bri- 
tish baritone  Benjamin  Luxon  studied  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  won  the 
school's  Gold  Medal.  A  prizewinner  in  the 
1961  Munich  International  Competition  and 
later  engaged  to  broadcast  Lieder  recitals  over 
leading  German  radio  stations,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  few  British  singers  to  achieve  success  in 
Germany  as  a  Lieder  singer.  Internationally 
in  demand  for  operatic  and  orchestral  as  well 
as  Lieder  performances,  Mr.  Luxon  is  also 
known  for  recordings,  television,  and  radio 
broadcasts.  He  is  a  regular  guest  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Glynde- 
bourne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aldeburgh  festivals, 
in  Munich,  Vienna,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  performed  under 
such  eminent  conductors  as  Colin  Davis, 
Bernard  Haitink,  Zubin  Mehta,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Georg  Solti. 

Mr.  Luxon  is  noted  for  his  recordings  of 
works  by  the  British  composers  Vaughan 
Williams,  Delius,  Walton,  and  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten, and  he  was  invited  by  Britten  to  perform 
the  title  role  in  that  composer's  television 
opera  Owen  Wingrave,  broadcast  throughout 
Great  Britain,  most  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  in  1971.  His  recordings 
include  an  acclaimed  collection  of  English 


ballads,  "Give  Me  a  Ticket  to  Heaven,"  as 
well  as  performances  of  Haydn's  opera  Orlan- 
do Paladino,  William  Walton's  Belshazzar's 
Feast,  and  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Luxon,  who  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  last  January,  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  spring  of 
1976  and  has  returned  for  performances  of 
Eugene  Onegin,  the  Brahms  German  Re- 
quiem, the  Faure  Requiem,  and  the  Dvorak 
Stabat  Mater,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa. 


Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<t 


% 
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Call  for  an  appointment 


& 


** 


(617)  Mrs   winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Where  a  little  do-re-mi 


can  swe 


into  an 
to  Joy/* 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)  523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 

m 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


From  Connecticut: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 

Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on  Berkshire  School 

Sheffield,  mass.  (413) 229-8307     fL^nTyo*'" Rres Amiques 

Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m.      iTo^Xr^A^^ ^"^ °n 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
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Join  morning  pro  musicals 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR  (89.5  fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


Hbk^eP  $35 


Gwynne  Howell 


Born  in  Gorseinon,  Wales,  bass-baritone 
Gwynne  Howell  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  College  of 
Wales  and  a  post-graduate  diploma  in  city 
planning  from  Manchester  University.  There 
he  also  studied  voice  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  sang  in  stage  performances  as 
Leporello,  Hunding,  Pogner,  and  Fasolt.  In 
1967  he  reached  the  finals  of  the  BBC  Opera 
Singers  Competition  for  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1968,  following  a  concert  perfor- 
mance of  Verdi's  Otello  under  Sir  John 
Barbirolli,  he  was  asked  to  audition  for  the 
Sadler's  Wells  (now  English  National)  Opera. 
He  was  offered  a  contract  with  that  company 
and  sang  eight  roles  during  his  first  season 
there,  1968-69,  and  he  made  his  debut  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden, 
in  1970-71,  in  Salome  and  Aida.  He  has 
since  appeared  regularly  with  both 
companies  in  a  large  repertory  including 
Turandot,  La  forza  del  destino,  Billy  Budd, 
Eugene  Onegin,  Parsifal,  Tannhauser, 
Tosca,  Don  Carlos,  and  Bluebeard's  Castle. 

Mr.  Howell  made  his  United  States  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Georg 
Solti  during  the  1972-73  season,  and  he  has 
since  sung  here  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Cleveland,  and  the  opera 
companies  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  His 


European  engagements  have  also  included 
concert  and  operatic  engagements  in  France 
and  Germany;  his  appearances  this  season 
include  Covent  Garden,  English  National 
Opera,  the  opera  companies  of  Geneva, 
Hamburg,  and  Las  Palmas,  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Howell,  who  may  be 
heard  on  Decca,  Philips,  EMI,  and  RCA 
records,  has  sung  Hunding  in  BSO  concert 
performances  of  Wagner's  Die  Waikure,  Act  I, 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 


A)  99  ^t  3ototyk  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:'  12:00-4:00 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 

"  100  Years  Young" 

In  June  with  The  B.S.O 

We're  proud  of  The  Orchestra's 
Anniversary.  Also,  Our  Own 
Centennial— 188 1  / 198 1 . 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


lHfc 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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James  David  Christie 


1980,  Mr.  Christie  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate in  fine  arts  from  the  New  England 
School  of  Law,  Boston,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  musical  life 
of  Boston.  Presently  director  of  music  at  the 
Wellesley  Hills  Congregational  Church  and 
Temple  Beth  El  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Christie  teaches  organ  and  harpsichord 
in  Boston  and  Wellesley. 


In  August  1979,  James  David  Christie 
became  the  first  American  to  win  the  Inter- 
national Organ  Competition  in  Brugge, 
Belgium;  he  was  also  the  first  person  in  the 
history  of  the  competition  to  win  both  the 
first  prize  and  the  prize  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Christie  received  his  bachelor  of  music 
degree  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  organ  with  David  Boe  and 
harpsichord  with  Doris  Ornstein.  After  his 
junior  year  there,  he  studied  under  a  private 
grant  with  Marie-Claire  Alain  in  Paris, 
France,  where  he  also  served  as  organist/ 
choirmaster  for  the  British  Embassy  Church. 
Mr.  Christie  received  his  master's  degree  and 
artist's  diploma  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  he  has  concertized 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe;  his  frequent  performances  with 
orchestra  have  included,  among  others,  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

A  frequent  guest  artist  and  lecturer  at 
numerous  organ  seminars  and  festivals,  Mr. 
Christie  has  also  served  as  an  organ  consul- 
tant and  is  responsible  for  several  major 
mechanical  action  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  in  France.  His  fifth  tour  of  Europe, 
in  1980,  included  a  recital  at  the  Flanders 
Festival  and  a  recording  for  the  Belgian  radio 
and  television;  he  returns  to  Europe  in  1981 
to  record  on  historical  instruments.  In  June 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


only  on 


95.3  FM 

Taped  concerts  Mondays  at  9  PM: 

Oct.  1 3  —  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Oct.  27  —  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Also:  Oct.  22  —  Tribute  to  Nadia  Boulanger 

For  a  free,  detailed  WHRB  Program  Guide  write  to: 
WHRB  Guide,  45  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


apGuiDPKs  east; 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Civilized  Alternative  to  Rush  Hour 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  full  roster  of  Symphony  Prelude 

Concerts  for  the  1980/81  season.  These  special  programs,  introduced  two  years  ago,  are  open  only  to 

Boston  Symphony  subscribers.  Featuring  individual  members  of  the  orchestra  in  chamber  music 

performances  designed  to  complement  the  evening's  symphony  program,  these  Preludes  offer  the 

opportunity  to  know  the  orchestra  by  knowing  the  unique  musicial  personalities  of  the  players 

themselves. 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  at  Symphony  Hall  between  5:15  and  6  p.m.  on  each  selected 

evening.  Cocktails  may  be  purchased  until  the  time  of  the  concert,  which  begins  at  6.  Each 

performance  is  about  50  minutes  in  length,  following  which  a  catered  supper  is  served.  (Remember, 

the  price  of  each  series  ticket  includes  supper  on  each  concert  evening.) 

Only  1 50  seats  will  be  made  available  in  each  series,  and  no  single  tickets  will  be  offered,  so  please 


place  your  order  without 

delay. 

If  You 

Subscribe  To 

Your  Prelude 
Dates  Are 

Programs  Will 
Include  Music  By 

Series  Price  Per 

Person  Including  Supper 

SATURDAY  "EVEN" 

OCTOBER  25 
NOVEMBER  22 
JANUARY  17 
FEBRUARY  14 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

$52.00 

SATURDAY "ODD" 

NOVEMBER  15 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  28 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Beethoven 
Mozart,  Bartok 
Schubert,  Ravel 

$52.00 

THURSDAY  "10" 

NOVEMBER  13 
DECEMBER  4 
JANUARY  7 
MARCH  26 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Schubert,  Ravel 

$52.00 

THURSDAY  "A" 

NOVEMBER  20 
JANUARY  15 
FEBRUARY  12 

Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

$41.00 

TUESDAY  "B" 

OCTOBER  28 
JANUARY  13 
FEBRUARY  24 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Bartok 

$41.00 

TUESDAY  "C" 

NOVEMBER  18 
DECEMBER  9 
JANUARY  27 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Beethoven 

$41.00 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


This  series  is  made  possible  by  -^  St3t©Str0©t . 


SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 


TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


.STATE. 


ZIP. 


DAY  PHONE. 


.EVENING  PHONE. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970  when  John 
Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Originally  formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony's  summer  home,  the 
chorus  was  soon  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well, 
and  it  now  performs  regularly  with  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  the  Boston  Pops,  and 
such  prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John 
Oliver,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the 
great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  per- 
forms four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in 
Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  orchestra  to 
New  York  City,  has  made  numerous  record- 
ings with  the  orchestra  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  and  New  World,  and  continues  to 
be  featured  at  Tanglewood.  For  the  chorus's 
first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Dam- 


nation of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best 
Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring 
a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perfor- 
mance with  orchestra  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In 
the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  in- 
vitation by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  20th-century 
American  choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Perfor- 
mance in  1979.  The  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  may  also  be  heard  on  a  recent  release 
from  Philips  records,  Schoenberg's  Gut- 
relieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony 
performances  last  year  and  recently  named 
Best  Choral  Recording  of  1979  by  Gramo- 
phone magazine.  Additional  recordings 
with  the  orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel, 
Liszt,  and  Roger  Sessions,  and  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  is  being  taped  for  future 
release  on  Philips. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and 
conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now 
in  its  third  season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces 
for  New  World  records. 
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Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus  1980-81 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 

Sopranos 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Tenors 

Margaret  Aquino 

Carol  Akerson 

Antone  Aquino 

Cynthia  Armstrong 

Susan  Almasi 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 

Sue  Anne  Blake 

Ivy  Anderson 

Thomas  Best 

Virginia  K.  Bowles 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 

Sewell  E.  Bowers,  Jr. 

Rachel  Bruhn 

Maisy  Bennett 

Kyle  Bradford 

Nancy  Chittim 

Skye  Burchesky 

William  Bridges 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Sharon  Carter 

George  J.  Carrette 

Margo  Connor 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Paul  Clark 

Mary  Crowe 

Elizabeth  Clark 

Mark  Dapolito 

Lou  Ann  David 

Barbara  Clemens 

Albert  R.  Demers 

Durrie  Durant 

Patricia  Cristofaru 

Dana  Dicken 

Charlene  Lorion  Haugh 

Ellen  Cutler 

Daniel  Doura 

Lois  Himml 

Catherine  Diamond 

Joel  Evans 

Anne  E.  Hoffman 

Patricia  V.  Dunn 

Paul  Foster 

Alice  Honner- White 

Paula  Folkman 

Joe  Francisco 

Anne  M.  Jacobsen 

Dorrie  Freedman 

John  Furth 

Marsha  Johnson 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

William  E.  Good 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Rosanne  Gervasi 

Dean  Hanson 

Marjorie  Katz 

Irene  Gilbride 

Edward  J.  Haugh,  Jr. 

Sharon  Kelley 

Thelma  Hayes 

Wayne  S.  Henderson 

Ann  K.  Kilmartin 

Donna  Hewitt 

James  P.  Hepp 

Katharine  Klein 

Leah  Jansizian 

Fred  Hoffman 

Lydia  Kowalski 

Christianne  King 

Dick  Howell 

Susan  Krueger 

Jane  Lehman 

Warren  Hutchison 

Nancy  Kurtz 

Robin  Locke 

Ed  Lundergan 

Kathleen  Ludt 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Henry  Lussier 

Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 

Sharron  J.  Lovins 

Jack  Maclnnis 

Gertraude  Marshall 

Natalie  Maxwell 

Mike  Manugian 

Julie  McSorley 
Rowena  Done  Meier 
Betsy  Moyer 
Diana  Noyes 
Laurie  Stewart  Otten 
Christine  M.  Pacheco 
Patrice  Pastore 
Jennifer  Pigg 
Charlotte  C.  R.  Priest 
Regina  Raboin 
Atea  Ring 
Ana  Salamanca 
Benjie-Ellen  Schiller 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Carole  J.  Stevenson 
Elizabeth  S.  Tatlock 
Selene  Tompsett 
Keiko  Tsukamoto 
Barbara  T.  Witkos 
Pamela  Wolfe 
Valerie  Yova 


Marjorie  McDermott 

Honey  Meconi 

Patricia  Weinmann  Moran 

Janice  Avery  Ould 

Barbara  Papesch 

Gail  Rappoli 

Nina  Saltus 

Margaret  Small 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Diane  Spiotta 

Lynne  Stanton 

Nancy  Stevenson 

Valerie  Taylor 

Normandy  A.  Waddell 

JoAnne  Warburton 

Jane  Marie  West 

Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Florence  Wilder 

Susan  Yandell 

Marijane  Zeller 


Frank  Frederick  Maxant 

David  E.  Meharry 

Ed  Mroz 

David  Norris 

Isham  Peugh 

Dwight  E.  Porter 

David  Redgrave 

Robert  D.  Ruplenas 

Robert  Schaffel 

Paul  Scharf 

Herman  Schultz 

Garrett  Sheldon 

John  Smith 

Stephen  Andrew  Spillane 

Robert  Towne 

Scott  Truell 

Richard  H.  Witter 
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Basses 

David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  Brooks 
Neil  Clark 
Howard  Cohen 
Paul  Couture 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
Ralph  Ebener 
John  Ehrlich 
Bob  Engel 
Mark  T.  Feldhusen 
Robert  Fish 
David  Frieze 
Reese  Gautschi 
Paul  Guttery 
John  Hamilton 
David  Hess 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
Michael  Krafka 
Lee  Leach 
Steve  Ledbetter 
Peter  W.  Lert 
Taras  Leschishin 
David  Ludt 
Henry  Magno,  Jr. 
Marty  Mason 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
Peter  Mulrean 
Francisco  Noya 
Brian  Ocock 
Allen  Olsen 
Steve  Owades 
Christopher  Pitt 
Nat  Pulsifer 
John  Ring 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Peter  Rothstein 
Andrew  V.  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Lawrence  P.  Sanford 
Andrew  Schirmer 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Benjamin  Sears 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Scott  Street 
Douglas  Strickler 
Bruce  Taylor 
Peter  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 


Jane  Stein,  Manager 

Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
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This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 

If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  That's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  tree-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2,()(K) )  have 
performed  so  well  tor  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  \X'c  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  frail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh.  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
by  I kecmber  3 1 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 


■j  (fxwt.  tJf///ewl 


89  Devonshire  .Street,  boston.  Mass  02109 
(61"')  2  2"- 8800  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  800  22S  6^9  » 


Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier, Director 


In  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Boy  Choir  has  earned  acclaim  from 
Maine  to  California  and  throughout  Europe,  where  the  ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The 
choir  lists  frequent  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  among  its 
performances,  recently  singing  in  Puccini's  Tosca  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer.  The  group  has  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Ozawa/BSO  recording  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in  residence  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Archdiocesan  Choir  School  in  1963.  Mr.  Marier,  recognized  as  both  an  outstanding 
conductor  and  distinguished  church  musician,  was  organist  and  choir  director  of  St. 
Paul's  before  founding  the  choir  school. 


Brooklyn  Boys  Chorus 

James  McCarthy,  Director 


In  the  summer  of  1975,  James  McCarthy  and  some  of  his  youngsters  from  the  Newark 
Boys  Chorus,  which  he  had  founded  nine  years  earlier,  were  invited  to  become  a 
constituent  company  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  and  given  the  name 
Brooklyn  Boys  Chorus.  The  chorus's  skillful  blending  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Brahms, 
Stravinsky,  and  Bernstein  with  folk,  rock,  gospel,  and  electronic  music  attracts  a 
broad  audience,  and  the  group  has  appeared  with,  among  others,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Boston  Symphony,  Boston  Opera,  New  York 
City  Opera,  New  York  Choral  Society,  and  Joffrey  Ballet.  The  boys  are  from  nine  to 
fourteen  years  old,  and  each  attends  the  Brooklyn  Boys  Chorus  School  on  full 
scholarship;  they  have  been  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Rome  to  Carnegie  Hall. 
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THE  SOUND  OF  THE  BSO 
FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE 
1980-81  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Artistic  Director 


3  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  AT  1 1:00  AM  $12.00 
3  MONDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 
3  FRIDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "A" 

NOVEMBER  1,1980 
JANUARY  17,  1981 
MARCH  28,  1981 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "B" 

NOVEMBER  8,  1980 
FEBRUARY  7,  1981 
APRIL  11,  1981 


MONDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  27,  1980 
FEBRUARY  2,  1981 
APRIL  6,  1981 


FRIDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  3 1,1980 
FEBRUARY  6,  1981 
APRIL  10,  1981 


Programs  are  designed  for  students  in  grades  5-10. 
No  pre-school  children  admitted. 

For  ticket  and  program  information  call  or  write:  Youth 
Activities  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  021 15 
Tel.  (617)  266-1492 


Areyou  ready  for 
anAlfaRbmeo? 


i 
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ff  %W  7"hen  I  was  a  voung  man  I 
y^  dreamed  that  one  dav  I  would 


own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C 


ff%W  7"  hen  I  was  25  I  was  reallv  the 

Yyf   perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

1  drove  a  great  big  stationwagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— mv  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  its  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


ff 


RayR. 


I 


BUIB. 


"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentists  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  Its  a  dream 
come  true." 


limped  through  college  and 
_  graduate  school  with  one 
crummv  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibilitv,  I 
thought  I'd  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  mv  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


'Apley's. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic— 

like  a  Longfellow  poem  or 

a  fine  pewter  candlestick. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  LATE  FALL 


Sheraton-Bostori 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON    MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


Wednesday,  October  22  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  23  October-8-9:55 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  24  October— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  October— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  28  October— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony- 1962 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

Italian 

Thursday,  30  October— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  31  October-2-3:50 
Saturday,  1  November — 8-9:50 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Harris  Symphony  No.  3 

Hindemith  Symphony,  Mathis  der 

Maler 
Mussorgsky/  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Ravel 

Wednesday,  5  November — at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  6  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'C  series 
Friday,  7  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  8  November — 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bartok  Piano  Concerto 

No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Bartok  Bluebeard's  Castle 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 

GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 
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SHREVE 


ui/ver-i 


&ft& 


SHREVE, CRUMPS  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS  02116  (617)  267-9100 
AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Rt/nEWBURY  ST.  II 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

MajdSCredit  Cards  Honored. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION  - 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  a*-  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 
first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 
entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Royal  Copenhagen  &  cooley's 

Two  fine  old  names  that  Boston 
shoppers  trust  for  quality, 
elegance  and  utility. 

Royal  Copenhagen's  artist  from 
Denmark  will  demonstrate  china 
painting  Oct.  29.  Call  for  more  details. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
536-  3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts  a'  Since  1860 
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Somerville,  MA  02143. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, . . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine!1  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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We 


e  salute  the 
boston  symphony 
orchestra,  beginning 
its  second  century 
on  scores  of 
good  notes. 

Filene's  ebulientry  applauds 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  100th 
anniversary,  and  we  look 
forward  to  another  century 
of  fine  music  with  joy 
and  appreciation.  For 
the  Boston  music 
community,  the  BSO  has 
exactly  what  we  want. 
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BSO 


"Pops  in  Space" 


John  Williams .  .  .  the  Boston  Pops 
.  .  .  music  from  Star  Wars,  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  The  Empire 
Strikes  Back,  and  Superman  .  .  .  the  first 
digital  recording  from  Philips  records, 
described  by  that  company  as  "one  of  its 
most  dymanic  and  adventurous  en- 
deavors outside  the  realm  of  classical 
music."  This  new  album,  the  first  by 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  for 
Philips,  reached  record  stores  earlier  this 
month  and  is  already  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  best  seller.  A  second  Pops 
album  under  the  direction  of  conductor 
Williams  will  feature  traditional  and 
popular  marches;  entitled  "Strike  Up 
the  Band,"  it  was  recorded  during  the 
Pops  season  last  June  and  will  be 
available  early  next  year. 


Cabot'Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will 
represent  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale.  The  shows  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  this  season  include  Impressions  Gallery  (through  26  October),  the  Piano 
Craft  Guild  (26  October  to  17  November),  the  Boston  Architectural  Center 
(17  November  to  15  December),  and  Wenniger  Graphics  (15  December  to  12  January). 

In  addition,  one  or  two  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photo- 
graphs, many  never  before  shown  publicly.  These  items  will  be  located  at  the  short  wall 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor  and  will  change 
periodically. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy  on  Wednesday,  29  October  at  1 1  a.m.,  pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg  on 
Monday,  3  November  at  1 1  a.m.,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  on  Friday,  7 
November  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  on  Monday,  17  November  at  1 1  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Curtisville  Consortium  Marathon  Benefit 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  benefit  concert 
by  the  Curtisville  Consortium  at  Hammond  Castle  in  Gloucester  on  Sunday, 
26  October;  the  concert  was  arranged  through  purchase  of  a  1980  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon  premium  and  will  begin  at  6:45  p.m.,  preceded  by  cocktails  and  an  informal 
tour  of  the  castle  at  5:30,  and  followed  by  a  medieval  feast  at  9. 

The  Curtisville  Consortium  consists  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  members 
of  the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company,  the  BSO's  radio  voice,  William  Pierce,  and 
friends.  The  group  will  perform  Tregian's  Ground,  which  portrays  the  life  of  Tregian  the 
Younger  (1574-1619)  during  his  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
Church  of  England,  told  through  contemporary  chronicle,  court  gossip,  poetry,  and 
music. 

The  cost  for  the  evening  is  $35  per  person,  and  anyone  who  wishes  may  become  a 
Sponsor  of  the  event  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $1 5.  For  reservations,  please 
contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1348.  The  Hammond  Castle  Benefit 
Committee  is  chaired  by  Sue  Hall. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership 
chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis  Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Empire  Brass  Quintet  in  Concord 


The  Concord  Area  of  the  Council  of  the  BSO  will  present  the  internationally  famous, 
award-winning  Empire  Brass  Quintet  on  Sunday,  2  November.  They  will  perform  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington  Rd.,  Concord,  and  a  post-concert  reception 


will  serve  as  an  occasion  to  salute  these  very  popular  musicians.  The  ticket  price  of 
$12.50,  benefiting  the  BSO,  includes  both  concert  and  reception.  Remaining  tickets 
may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Day,  Jr.,  at  369-41 54,  or  Mrs.  David 
Tuttle  at  369-41 14.  Tickets  for  the  concert  alone,  at  $5,  are  now  available  at  Richard- 
son's Drug  Store  on  Main  St.  in  Concord. 


Bartok  Dinner  in  Providence 

The  Rhode  Island  Friends  of  the  BSO  cordially  invite  you  to  join  them  for  an  evening 
with  Bartok  specialist  Ivan  Waldbaur.  The  program  will  be  held  at  the  Brown 
University  Faculty  Club  at  McGee  and  Benevolent  Sts.,  Providence,  on  Monday,  3 
November.  The  evening  is  in  anticipation  of  the  opening-night  BSO  concert,  which 
will  feature  an  all-Bartok  program. 

Professor  Waldbaur  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  University  faculty  and  is  a  noted 
authority  on  Bartok;  he  will  share  his  knowledge  with  us  and  offer  insights  into  the  man 
and  his  music.  A  cash  bar  at  6  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  dinner  at  7.  The  cost  per  person, 
including  dinner,  wine,  and  gratuity,  is  $10.  Dinner  reservations  can  be  made  by 
mailing  a  check  payable  to  "R.  I.  Committee/Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Radin,  75  Fales  Ave.,  Barrington,  R.  I.  02806.  Reservations  should  be  received 
by  Monday,  27  October.  For  further  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Judith  Bertozzi  at 
(401)  331-4670,  or  Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin  at  (401)  245-6766. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  m  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
uithin  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sykda  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  23  October  at  8 

Friday,  24  October  at  2 

Saturday,  25  October  at  8 

Tuesday,  28  October  at  8 

Tuesday,  6  January  at  8 

Tuesday,  3  February  at  8,  Ocean  State  Performing  Arts  Center,  Providence 


6^^ 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  96  in  D,  The  Miracle 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Vivace  assai 


FINE 


Symphony  (1962) 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  23  March  1962) 

Intrada:  Andante  quasi  Allegretto 
Capriccio:  Allegro  con  spirito 
Ode:  Grave 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante  con  moto 
Con  moto  moderato 
Saltarello:  Presto 


The  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Tuesday  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  43. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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IF  TOU  DIDN'T  KNOW 
FOICCNTRIBUTTNG  TO 

BE  HERE 


You  know  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
musical  institutions. . .  after  all,  that's  why 
you're  here  tonight. 

And  you  know  that  the  best  reason 
to  contribute  to  the  BSO  is  so  that  you 
can  be  here,  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
enjoying  the  music  as  you  are  tonight. 

But  perhaps  you  didn't  know  all 
that's  involved  in  keeping  the  BSO 
great.  You  see,  there's  more  to  the  BSO 
than  the  103  musicians  on  stage  tonight. 


Because  like  the  music  it  plays,  the 
whole  of  the  BSO  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  It's  the  orchestra's  summer 
season  at  Tanglewood,  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  where  some  of  the  country's 
finest  musicians  gather  each  year.  It's  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and 
the  international  tours,  like  last  year's 
monumental  tour  of  China. 

The  BSO  is  also  the  Boston  Pops. 
Under  the  direction  of  John  Williams, 
the  Pops  rounds  out  the  full  BSO  pro- 


-^rJU'*>kVJki 


THE  BEST  REASON 

THE  BSO,  YOU  WOULDN'T 

TONIGHT. 


gram  with  both  classical  and  popular 
music  for  the  whole  family.  And  free 
Pops  concerts  on  the  Esplanade  bring  all 
this  great  music  to  the  great  outdoors. 

Your  attendance  tonight  shows  that 
you  appreciate  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  BSO.  But  even  more  than  apprecia- 
tion, the  BSO  needs  your  contributions. 
Because  without  all  its  complementary 
programs,  the  BSO  could  not  maintain 
its  level  of  excellence. 

You  see,  when  every  seat  is  filled 


sSJgSJft. 


for  a  performance,  the  BSO  still  loses 

$10,000.  That  means  that  after  a  season 

of  sold-out  performances,  the  BSO 

still  needs  an  additional  $3,000,000. 

And  that  means 

that  the  BSO  needs 

your  help.  So  please. . 

give  the  BSO  a  hand. 

We  need  more  than 

applause.  ^Qf.-ffS^ 

KEEP  THE  BSO  LIVE. 


"...generates  excitement  ...  most  recent  of  the 
chamber  music  combinations  (from)  the  BSO... 

immensely   gifted...      --David  St.  George,  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
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^String  Quartet 
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BO  YOUP  HWANG,  Violin 
RON    WILKISON,  violin 


ROBERT  BARNES,  Viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  Cello 


1980-81   SEASON 


c 


s 


ONCERT    SERIES 

THREE  MONDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8:00 

I. 
November  3,  1980 


II 


HAYDN    Op.  50.  No.  6    in   D 

BARTOK   No.  3   (10  27) 

BEETHOVEN   Op.  50.  No.  1  in  F 


February  2,  1981 


MOZART  in   C.   K.  465 

RAVEL  in   F  (1002-3) 

MENDELSSOHN    Op.  44.  No.  2   in  • 


III. 

April    27,  1981 

MOZART   in    Bb.   K.  560 

BARTOK  No.  4  (1028) 

BEETHOVEN   Op.  18.  No.  1  in  F 


Edward   Pickman   Hall  Loflgy  School   of   Music       1    Follen   Sc.  Cambridge 


S 


UBSCRIPTION:  $  9.00 


Advance   tickets    to    individual    concerts    available    on*    month   prior  to    coneort 
date   at   S4.00.  Tickets    at    the    door  $5.00.    For   information    call    862-0995 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  96  in  D,  The  Miracle 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote  this 
symphony  in  London  in  1791  and  performed 
it  at  one  of  the  concerts  produced  by  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  during  that  year,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  fourth  concert  in  the  series, 
given  on  1  April  (concert  programs  and 
newspaper  reviews  of  the  time  never  mention 
the  key  of  the  symphony,  so  unless  some 
specific  musical  detail  is  mentioned,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  know  which  symphony 
was  performed  at  which  concert);  in  any 
event,  it  was  certainly  performed  by  the  end 
of  the  series,  the  twelfth  concert,  given  on  3 
June.  This  symphony  did  not  remain  much 
in  the  public  favor  during  the  romantic  era; 
it  was  apparently  never  performed  in  the  United  States  until  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  did  not 
enter  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  until  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  it  here  in 
November  1962  and  again  in  1968.  The  only  performances  since  then  were  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1971  and  in  Symphony  Hall  the  following  November.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  story  of  Haydn's  dramatic  meeting  with  the  impresario  Johann  Peter  Salomon 
(who  walked  into  Haydn's  home  one  morning  in  December  1790  and  announced,  "I  am 
Salomon  from  London  and  have  come  to  fetch  you")  is  too  well  known  to  require 
elaboration,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  Haydn's  two  extended  visits  to  London,  the  first 
one  beginning  in  January  1791  and  the  second  ending  in  August  1795,  finally  made  the 
Viennese  realize  that  they  had  a  truly  great  composer  in  their  midst,  a  composer  who 
could  and  did  arouse  unprecedented  enthusiasm  from  the  large  musical  public  that 
London  boasted  at  that  time.  (Of  all  European  cities  London  had  the  most  varied  and 
active  musical  life  of  the  time,  and  the  most  perceptive  audiences.)  Haydn's  major 
accomplishment  for  his  London  visits  was  the  composition  of  the  last  twelve 
symphonies,  capping  off  the  extraordinary  development  that  had  seen  the  creation  of 
over  a  hundred  works  in  the  genre  in  less  than  four  decades. 

Haydn  took  with  him  to  London  a  handful  of  recently  composed  symphonies  that 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England,  and  he  almost  certainly  made  his  debut  in 
Salomon's  concert  series  (the  first  of  which  was  given  on  1 1  March  1791  in  the  Hanover- 
Square  concert  rooms)  with  one  of  these  older  symphonies,  most  likely  Symphony  No. 
92  (based  on  the  evidence  of  a  description  of  the  first  rehearsal,  which  commented  that 
the  piece  in  question  opened  with  three  notes  on  the  same  pitch),  but  Symphony  No.  96 
could  have  been  on  the  program,  since  Haydn  had  composed  it  some  weeks  earlier, 
almost  immediately  after  arriving  in  England.  Curiosity  was  high:  Haydn  was  widely 
admired,  but  there  was  concern  that  anyone  who  wrote  so  much  must  sooner  or  later 
write  himself  out.  Yet  the  first  concert  showed  otherwise.  Over  and  over  again  the 
reviewers  noted  that  Haydn's  music  was  both  "pleasing"  and  "scientific,"  these  two 
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terms  being  constantly  recurring  locutions  to  identify  Haydn's  unique  accomplishment: 
the  ability  to  write  music  that  is  at  once  immediately  accessible  and  structurally 
significant  with  a  fully  refined  technique. 

The  nickname  for  this  symphony,  The  Miracle,  was  known  only  in  England;  it  was 
identified  only  by  key  and  number  in  German-speaking  countries  until  fairly  recently, 
when  the  English  nickname  was  occasionally  translated.  The  name  comes  from  an 
incident  that  occurred  at  one  of  Haydn's  concerts,  but  the  connection  of  the  incident 
(if,  in  fact,  it  ever  happened)  with  Symphony  No.  96  appears  to  be  an  error.  Haydn's 
friend  and  biographer  Albert  Dies  recounts  it  this  way: 

When  Haydn  appeared  in  the  orchestra  and  seated  himself  at  the  Pianoforte,*  to 
conduct  a  symphony  personally,  the  curious  audience  in  the  parterre  left  their  seats 
and  pressed  forward  towards  the  orchestra,  with  a  view  to  seeing  Haydn  better  at 
close  range.  The  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  parterre  were  therefore  empty,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  empty  but  a  great  chandelier  plunged  down,  smashed,  and  threw 
the  numerous  company  into  great  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  first  moment  of  shock 
was  over,  and  those  who  had  pressed  forward  realized  the  danger  which  they  had  so 
luckily  escaped,  and  could  find  words  to  express  the  same,  many  persons  showed 
their  state  of  mind  by  shouting  loudly:  "miracle!  miracle!"  Haydn  himself  was  much 
moved,  and  thanked  merciful  Providence  who  had  allowed  it  to  happen  that  he 
[Haydn]  could,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  the  reason,  or  the  machine,  by  which  at  least 
thirty  persons'  lives  were  saved.  Only  a  few  of  the  audience  received  minor  bruises. 

This  occurrence  I  have  heard  in  various  versions,  almost  always  with  the 
additional  fact  that  the  symphony  has  in  London  been  given  the  complimentary 
name  "The  Miracle."  It  may  be  that  this  is  true,  but  when  I  asked  Haydn  about  it,  he 
said:  "I  know  nothing  of  that." 


:It  was  not  yet  standard  practice  for  a  conductor  to  stand  in  front  of  the  orchestra  with  a  baton 
(that  was  a  development  of  the  romantic  era).  Most  commonly  the  composer,  if  he  was  present,  sat 
at  the  keyboard,  like  a  continuo  player  in  the  older  Baroque  practice,  and  led  the  performance 
from  that  position,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  part  was  composed  for  the  keyboard  and  the 
change  in  musical  style  had  long  since  rendered  a  continuo  part  musically  unnecessary.  An 
alternative  was  for  the  concertmaster  to  give  such  signals  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  after  which 
it  was  every  man  for  himself. — S.L. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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It's  a  great  story,  but  there  are  skeptics;  Neukomm,  who  annotated  the  Dies  biography, 
commented,  "I  never  heard  anything  of  this  anecdote,  either  from  Haydn,  or  later,  in 
England."  And,  in  any  case,  it  seems  that  the  anecdote  got  connected  to  the  wrong  piece 
of  music;  the  incident,  according  to  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  occurred  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  Drumroll  Symphony,  No.  103. 

The  nickname  The  Miracle  might  justifiably  be  applied  to  Symphony  No.  96  purely 
on  the  grounds  of  its  musical  riches,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Haydn  composed 
eleven  other  symphonies  for  his  London  audience,  each  of  which,  in  its  own  way,  could 
be  said  to  deserve  the  label.  Still,  for  all  its  brilliant  energy,  the  symphony  did  not 
survive  changes  of  taste  unscathed.  Some  of  the  most  original  touches — the  use  of 
trumpets  and  timpani  in  the  slow  movement,  and  one  of  the  most  strikingly  unexpected 
harmonic  changes  in  the  same  movement — were  stupidly  removed  or  edited  out  of 
existence  by  an  anonymous  nineteenth-century  hand.  Other  mistakes  apparently  were 
the  errors  of  the  first  copyists,  who  prepared  the  performance  material  from  Haydn's 
manuscript;  these  mistakes  were  then  carried  over  into  other  sets  of  parts  prepared  from 
the  first  copies.  No  doubt  these  copyists  were  unfamiliar  with  Haydn's  hand  and,  more 
importantly,  with  his  system  of  manuscript  abbreviations.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
country,  Haydn  apparently  did  not  find  the  best  copyists  at  first  (he  wrote  to  Vienna  in 
the  fall  of  1791  of  his  difficulties  on  this  score),  so  that  the  first  two  symphonies  he  wrote 
in  London  —  Nos.  96  and  95 — suffered  especially  from  this  problem.  Not  until  very 
recently,  with  the  appearance  of  H.C.  Robbins  Landon's  critical  edition,  have  we  been 
able  to  hear  The  Miracle  actually  as  Haydn  wrote  it. 

As  with  all  but  one  of  the  London  symphonies,  Haydn  chooses  to  begin  with  a  slow 
introduction,  a  procedure  that  lends  weight  and  dignity  to  the  opening  while  serving  at 
the  same  time  to  quiet  the  enthusiastic  audience  with  a  loud  first  chord,  thereby 
ensuring  that  everyone  would  hear  the  actual  (quiet)  beginning  of  the  movement 
proper.  The  introduction  also  reveals  a  move  that  Haydn  makes  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  symphony,  a  sudden  change  from  the  major  to  the  minor  mode,  which  is 
momentary  here  but  has  wider  implications  later.  The  main  material  of  the  Allegro  is 
not  so  much  melodic  as  rhythmic  —  more  accompaniment  than  theme,  though  Haydn 
uses  this  purposely  restricted  material  throughout  the  movement  in  a  richly  imaginative 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.  STUDENT  CENTER 

CHILDREN  S   HOSPITAL   MEDICAL  CENTER 
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way.  Particularly  telling  is  the  pick-up  of  three  eighth-notes,  which  accumulate  potential 
energy,  releasing  it  on  the  downbeat  to  propel  the  action  forward.  That  particular 
motive  becomes  ubiquitous  as  the  movement  proceeds.  Haydn's  development  takes  us 
through  the  relatively  dark  key  of  C  major,  sequencing  to  land  solidly  on  an  F  sharp, 
followed  by  a  surprising  two  and  two-thirds  measures  of  rest.  Now,  we  are  primed  to 
expect  a  recapitulation  after  so  dramatic  a  pause,  and  it  would  be  possible  (though  a  bit 
irregular)  to  return  to  the  home  key  after  that  F  sharp;  but  Haydn  has  a  delicious 
surprise:  a  false  reprise  in  G,  which  may  sound  convincing  enough  at  first  until  he 
brings  us  around  to  the  real  return,  signaled  with  a  quiet  scale  passage  in  the  first  violins, 
not  the  horns  and  trumpets  of  his  purposely  misleading  joke. 

The  Andante  is  a  delicious,  lighthearted  play  featuring  woodwind  obbligatos  and  the 
unusual  presence  of  trumpets  and  timpani.  It  takes  on  a  more  serious  tone  with  a  turn  to 
the  minor  and  the  more  "academic"  air  of  a  fugato  for  the  middle  section.  As  the 
opening  section  returns  and  concludes,  we  have  a  delightful  surprise:  Haydn  pauses  on 
the  chord  that  normally  introduces  the  cadenza  in  a  concerto,  and  suddenly  two  solo 
violins,  followed  by  a  flute  and  pairs  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  take  off  on  a 
written-out  cadenza,  even  to  the  extent  of  closing  with  the  traditional  trills.  Robbins 
Landon  has  suggested  that  this  passage  was  Haydn's  graceful  bow  to  the  musical  tastes  of 
the  London  audiences,  who  still  loved  to  attend  "  Antient  Concerts,"  consisting  of  the 
concerti  grossi  of  Corelli  and  Handel,  and  that  Haydn  here  playfully  hinted  at  the 
texture  of  those  works  (without  indulging  in  actual  archaizing). 

The  minuet  is  Austrian  to  the  core,  from  the  sturdy  grandeur  of  the  main  section, 
which  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  any  Viennese  palace,  to  the  gracefully 
countrified  Landler  of  the  Trio,  with  the  oboe  singing  over  the  simple  "oom-pah-pah" 
of  the  strings. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i..  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (61 7)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Haydn's  characteristic  fingerprints  were  noted  by  an  Italian  composer  of  Bavarian 
birth,  Giovanni  Simone  Mayr,  in  a  little  booklet  designed  to  introduce  the  works  of 
Haydn  to  an  Italian  audience  in  1809.  His  enthusiastic  description  of  a  Haydn  finale  is 
worth  quoting,  for  it  fits  this  one  like  a  glove: 

The  final  Allegros  or  Rondos,  in  which  Haydn  employs  all  the  means  and  all  the 
forms  offered  him  by  measure,  harmony  and  rhythm  (in  the  management  of  which 
no  one  can  equal  him),  generally  consist  of  short  phrases  conjoined  by  means  of 
diligent  and  artful  elaboration  to  the  highest  degree  of  comic  art,  in  which  he  is 
unmatched.  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  these  pieces  are  full  of  life,  of  spirit,  of 
savor;  they  breathe  a  freedom,  energy,  and  boldness  that  enchant  and  surprise  even 
the  most  practiced  ears.  Here  one  finds  every  element  of  serious  technique  employed 
only  to  render  the  lightness  of  this  delicious  game  of  tones  still  more  unexpected, 
and  to  fool  us  at  every  hand,  until — tired  of  trying  to  guess  what  will  come  next  or 
what  we  could  imagine  there — we  submit  entirely  to  the  composer's  discretion;  and 
that  comic  power,  that  gaiety  so  pure,  so  mischievous,  full  of  spirit  and  honesty, 
combined  with  the  most  overflowing  imagination  and  the  most  profound  learning 
transport  us  into  a  sea  of  beautiful  modulations,  the  sweet,  inexpressible  sensations 
of  which  neither  intellect  nor  emotion  can  resist. 

That  was  written  in  the  year  of  Haydn's  death,  and  though  a  lot  of  symphonies  have 
come  and  gone  since  then  (and  a  few  have  received  enough  of  a  welcome  to  stay), 
Mayr's  words  are  still  true. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  jewelry 
and  silver:  antique,  estate  and  modern. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance 
and  probate. 


JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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Irving  Fine 

Symphony  (1962) 


Irving  Fine  was  born  in  Boston  on  3  December 
1914  and  died  there  on  23  August  1962.  He 
completed  his  only  symphony  in  Natick  on 
20  February  1962,  and  the  work  was  given  its 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Munch  on  23  March.  The  symphony  was 
commissioned  by  the  BSO  in  the  American 
Music  Center  Commissioning  Series,  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  orchestra  and  the  conductor 
of  the  first  performance.  The  composer  him- 
self conducted  the  symphony  at  Tanglewood 
on  12  August  of  that  year,  only  eleven  days 
before  his  death.  The  present  performances 
are  the  first  to  be  given  by  the  BSO  since  that 
time.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  Fnglish  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  piano  and  celesta,  harp,  timpani,  timpano  piccolo, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  wood  block,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  glockenspiel,  antique  cymbals,  chimes,  and  strings. 

Irving  Fine  is  one  of  the  most  recent  representatives  of  a  distinguished  tradition  in  the 
history  of  American  music — the  Boston  composer.  But  unlike  virtually  all  o(  his 
counterparts,  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Boston  and  the  surrounding  areas  in 
addition  to  working  here  virtually  all  his  life.  His  premature  death,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  composing  at  the  height  of  his  powers  and  opening  new  musical  paths 
through  the  example  of  his  Symphony  (1962),  robbed  those  who  knew  him  of  a  deeply 
respected  and  admired  human  being  and  robbed  all  of  us  of  a  significant  musical  mind. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  now  be  approaching  his  sixty-sixth  birthday,  entering  perhaps 
on  a  retirement  from  academic  duties  that  would  allow  him  more  freedom  to  devote  to 
composition.  But  it  was  not  to  be;  Irving  Fine  died  in  August  1962,  and  his  close  friend 
Arthur  Berger,  who  was  then  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  issue  of  the  journal 
Perspectives  of  New  Music,  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  that  first  issue  a  memorial  tribute 
to  the  composer  and  to  the  man.  In  the  latter  respect,  Berger  commented: 

A  composer's  struggle,  above  all  at  a  time  of  changing  values,  goes  beyond  purely 
musical  issues  to  his  relation  with  society.  With  a  fortitude  that  rendered  him  quite 
special  among  his  contemporaries,  Fine  faced  struggle  on  many  fronts:  in  his  stance 
before  the  musical  public  (now  addressing  a  wide  audience,  now  a  select  one);  in 
practical  affairs  (administration  of  the  Brandeis  School  of  Creative  Arts,  vastly 
expanded  under  his  guidance,  often  threatening  his  speculations  as  composer),  and 
in  such  capacities  as  teacher,  performer,  loyal  friend  of  composers  in  need  or  with 
trouble  to  unburden. 

But  for  those  who  did  not  know  him,  the  Irving  Fine  we  remember  is  the  composer — 
refined  and  painstaking,  extreme  in  self-criticism  (with  the  result  that  his  oeuvre  is 
small,  but  exquisitely  finished),  and  unflinching  in  the  face  of  artistic  challenge.  The 
challenge  of  his  day  came  from  the  encounter  between  Stravinskyesque  neo-classicism 
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on  the  one  hand  and  twelve-tone  or  serial  composition  on  the  other.  Rather  than 
simply  opting  for  one  or  the  other,  as  many  composers  did,  Fine  trod  a  careful,  original 
line  between  the  neo-classic  approach  (which  is  where  his  own  early  work  began)  and 
Viennese  serialism,  to  produce,  especially  in  his  last  work,  the  Symphony,  a  fusion  that 
is  both  effective  and  unique. 

His  compositional  studies  were  carried  on  under  the  tutelage  of  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  and  Walter  Piston  at  Harvard,  following  which  he  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in 
France.  He  studied  choral  conducting  with  Archibald  T.  ("Doc")  Davison  at  Harvard 
and  gained  there  the  familiarity  with  the  choral  repertory  and  technique  that  stood  him 
in  such  good  stead  when  he  composed  his  own  delightful  and  refined  choral  works;  and 
he  studied  orchestral  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Fine's  connection  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  long  and  deep.  From  1946  he  spent  nearly  a  decade  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  forming  part  of  a  brilliant 
stable  of  young  (and  some  older)  composers  who  shared  a  large  house  in  Richmond, 
Massachusetts,  during  some  of  those  summers — Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,  Arthur 
Berger,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  others.  In  1948  Koussevitzky  premiered  Fine's  first 
orchestral  work,  the  Toccata  Concertante.  One  other  work  before  the  Symphony  was 
given  its  first  performance  in  Symphony  Hall:  the  four  short  movements  of  the 
Diversions  for  Orchestra,  first  presented  at  a  children's  concert  in  1960. 


Irving  Fine  conducting  his  Symphony  (1962)  at  Tanglewood 
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The  change  in  Irving  Fine's  musical  style,  the  adventurous  attempt  to  combine 
elements  of  the  neo-classical  and  serial  approaches,  began  with  his  String  Quartet  of 
1952;  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  worked  slowly  and  carefully  on  a  small 
number  of  works  in  pursuit  of  his  vision,  which  reached  its  consummation  in  what  was 
destined  to  be  his  final  work.  For  the  first  performances  of  the  Symphony  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  23  and  24  March  1962,  the  composer  provided  the  following 
comments: 

The  composition  was  begun  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  was  applying  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  orchestration  on  February  20,  1962,  nervously  watching  the  television 
set  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye  when  the  news  of  Colonel  Glenn's  return  from  outer 
space  was  announced. 

The  first  movement,  Andante  quasi  allegretto,  suggests  a  kind  o{  choreographic  action 
in  which  characters  enter,  depart,  and  reappear  altered  and  in  different  groupings — 
all  of  this  serving  as  background  for  a  lyrical  and  at  times  pastoral  narrative.  The 
music  begins  quietly  in  the  bassoons  and  low  strings,  and  passes  through  a  number 
of  episodes  in  which  other  instrumental  groupings  are  featured.  After  reaching  a 
strong  but  essentially  lyrical  climax  for  full  orchestra,  it  subsides  gradually  into  a 
kind  of  night  music  for  English  horn,  other  solo  woodwinds,  harp,  celesta,  and 
muted  strings. 

Although  the  second  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito,  occasionally  has  overtones  of  the 
orchestral  concerto,  it  is  essentially  an  extended  scherzo  in  which  4/4  meter 
predominates  and  in  which  the  customary  contrasting  trio  has  been  replaced  by  a 
series  of  connecting  episodes.  In  the  last  of  these,  beginning  with  solo  bassoon, 
accompanied  by  percussion  and  low  chords  in  the  piano  and  strings,  the  meter  shifts 
into  a  6/8  burletta.  Materials  from  the  first  part  of  this  movement  reappear  either  in 
varied  form  or  in  altered  order  in  the  brief  final  section  and  coda. 

The  last  movement,  Grave,  is  essentially  a  dithyrambic  fantasia  with  a  concluding 
recessional  or  epilogue.  In  the  fantasia  much  of  the  material  employed  in  the 
Symphony  recurs  highly  metamorphosed  in  fragmentary  statements  or  outbursts,  in 
brief  dramatic  canons,  or  in  static  ruminating  passages  with  florid  figuration.  The 
prevailing  mood  is  darker  than  in  the  first  movements.  The  tempo  begins  grave, 
picks  up  considerable  momentum  as  it  passes  through  an  agitated  and  highly 
syncopated  section  in  which  the  brass  toss  around  a  five  note  motto  related  to  the 
opening  theme  of  the  Symphony.  Both  motto  and  theme  occupy  the  center  of  the 
stage  from  this  point  to  the  end. 


The  Cantata  Singers 


1980-81  Subscription  Season 

Nov.  12 

Bach:  Cantatas  78  &  79 

works  by  Schuetz  and  Chaitkin 

Feb.  11 

Handel:  "Saul" 

Craig  Smith,  guest  conductor 

April  29 

Bach:  Cantata  106 

Stravinsky  "Les  Noces" 

Schuet    Motets 

David  Hoose,  guest  conductor 


&>ensemhk> 


John  Harbison, 
Music  Director 

All  concerts  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge. 
Subscribe  for  choice 
seats  and  savings 
$25.00,  $20.00,  $13.00 
for  three-concert  series. 
For  info:  625-7410.  The 
Cantata  Singers,  Box 
375,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Civilized  Alternative  to  Rush  Hour 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  full  roster  of  Symphony  Prelude 
Concerts  for  the  1980/81  season.  These  special  programs,  introduced  two  years  ago,  are  open  only  to 
Boston  Symphony  subscribers.  Featuring  individual  members  of  the  orchestra  in  chamber  music 
performances  designed  to  complement  the  evening's  symphony  program,  these  Preludes  offer  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  orchestra  by  knowing  the  unique  musicial  personalities  of  the  players 
themselves. 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  at  Symphony  Hall  between  5:15  and  6  p.m.  on  each  selected 
evening.  Cocktails  may  be  purchased  until  the  time  of  the  concert,  which  begins  at  6.  Each 
performance  is  about  50  minutes  in  length,  following  which  a  catered  supper  is  served.  (Remember, 
the  price  of  each  series  ticket  includes  supper  on  each  concert  evening.) 

Only  150  seats  will  be  made  available  in  each  series,  and  no  single  tickets  will  be  offered,  so  please 
place  your  order  without  delay. 


If  You 

Subscribe  To 


Your  Prelude 
Dates  Are 


Programs  Will 
Include  Music  By 


Series  Price  Per 

Person  Including  Supper 


SATURDAY  "EVEN" 


SATURDAY "ODD" 


THURSDAY  "10" 


THURSDAY  "A" 


TUESDAY  "B" 


TUESDAY  "C" 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


OCTOBER  25 
NOVEMBER  22 
JANUARY  17 
FEBRUARY  14 

NOVEMBER  15 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  28 

NOVEMBER  13 
DECEMBER  4 
JANUARY  7 
MARCH  26 

NOVEMBER  20 
JANUARY  15 
FEBRUARY  12 

OCTOBER  28 
JANUARY  13 
FEBRUARY  24 

NOVEMBER  18 
DECEMBER  9 
JANUARY  27 


Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Beethoven 
Mozart,  Bartok 
Schubert,  Ravel 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Schubert,  Ravel 

Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Bartok 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Beethoven 


$52.00 


$52.00 


$52.00 


$41.00 


$41.00 


$41.00 


This  series  is  made  possible  by   ^  St3t© Str©0t . 


SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  021 15 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  mc. 

NAME 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


.STATE. 


-ZIP- 


DAY  PHONE. 


.EVENING  PHONE. 
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Fine's  approach  is  based  on  two  segments  of  the  twelve-tone  series,  one  of  them 
approximating  a  whole-tone  scale,  the  other  more  chromatic,  with  the  result  that  they 
produce  quite  different  kinds  of  chords  and  melodic  ideas.  But  despite  the  presence  of 
the  "tone  row"  as  the  basic  material  of  the  work,  Fine  uses  it  in  a  personal  way  to 
produce  a  melodic  lyricism,  marked  by  rhythmic  power  and  a  clarity  of  orchestration, 
that  was  utterly  typical  of  him. 

The  Symphony  made  a  strong  enough  impression  at  its  first  performance  to  be 
scheduled  again  that  summer  at  Tanglewood.  Charles  Munch  intended  to  conduct  it 
himself  (as  he  had  the  premiere),  but  before  the  performance  was  due  he  felt  indisposed 
with  angina  pains  and  asked  the  composer  if  he  would  consider  conducting  his  piece 
(Pierre  Monteux  took  on  the  rest  of  the  program).  Fine  did  conduct  the  performance 
(which  RCA  taped  and  later  released  on  disc),  but  ironically — and  sadly — Irving  Fine, 
who  had  felt  completely  healthy  that  summer  in  contrast  to  the  ailing  Munch,  suffered 
a  sudden  heart  attack  a  week  later  and  died  in  Boston  in  a  matter  of  days,  a  few  months 
short  of  his  forty-eighth  birthday. 

When  the  recording  of  the  Symphony  was  released,  Fine's  close  friend  from  earlier 
Tanglewood  days,  Aaron  Copland,  wrote  that  the  Symphony 

represents  the  composer  in  his  final  phase  and  partly  because  it  demonstrates  a 
reaching  out  toward  new  and  more  adverturous  experiences,  in  certain  ways 
experiences  outside  the  frame  of  reference  of  most  of  Fine's  music.  It  is  strongly 
dramatic,  almost  operatic  in  gesture,  with  a  restless  and  somewhat  strained  at- 
mosphere that  is  part  of  its  essential  quality.  It  is  saddening  to  think  that  Fine  was 
not  fated  to  carry  through  to  full  fruition  the  new  directions  clearly  inherent  in  the 
best  pages  of  the  Symphony. 

-S.L. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  SEASON  •  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  SIXTY-ONE -SIXTY-TWO 


Twentieth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  23,  at  2:15  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Fine Symphony  (1962) 

I.     Intrada:  Andante  quasi  allegretto 
II.     Capriccio:  Allegro  con  spirito 
III.     Ode:  Grave 

First  performance 

Prokofieff Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  Op.  16 

I.  Andantino;  Allegretto;  Andantino 

II.  Scherzo:  Vivace 

III.  Intermezzo:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  tempestoso 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT-SCHWEITZER 

Mrs.  Henriot-Schweitzer  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 

These  concerts  will  end  about  3:55  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon; 
10:10  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

From  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  (1962) 
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About  the  First  Performance .  .  . 


Charles  Munch  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  first  performance  of  Irving  Fine's  Symphony 
(1962)  on  23  March  1962  in  Symphony  Hall  The  next  day's  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
Boston  Globe  carried  the  following  views. 


Cyrus  Durgin  in  the 
Boston  Globe 

Dr.  Charles  Munch  returned  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon,  after  an 
absence  of  five  weeks,  and  gave  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  the  Symphony  (1962)  by  Irving  Fine.  The 
work  by  the  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Dr. 
Munch,  who  commissioned  it  in  the  American 
Music  Center  Series  under  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant.  It  is  indeed  new,  having  been  completed  last 
Feb.  20. 

Although  the  Friday  audience  gave  Mr.  Fine  a 
courteous  hand  as  he  bowed  from  the  stage,  it 
displayed  no  real  enthusiasm  for  this  large  and 
recondite  score.  Symphony  (1962)  is  not  likely  to 
win  the  public  heart,  for  it  makes  hard  listening 
upon  first  acquaintance.  But  it  probably  will  please 
other  musicians  by  its  elaborate  organization  and 
uncompromising  modernity. 

It  is,  indeed,  music,  real  music,  for  those  with  a 
notion  of  what  Mr.  Fine  was  about.  The  work  is 
pure  abstaction,  although  the  composer  refers  to 
"choreographic  action"  in  Entrada  (an  "entrance 
piece")  which  forms  the  first  movement.  For  all  its 
complexity  and  sometimes  fierce  dissonance,  this  is 
a  work  that  lives,  breathes  and  moves.  It  is  not 
ingrown,  withdrawn.  One  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
its  animation,  passion,  and  sense  of  life. 

Often  mechanistic  in  its  ejaculation  of  short, 
forceful  rhythmic  and  melodic  fragments,  the  work 
pays  a  compliment  now  and  again  to  Igor 
Stravinsky  (going  as  far  back  as  the  Sacre  du 
Printemps),  and  to  Aaron  Copland.  This  is  evi- 
dence that  whatever  recourse  Fine  had  to  the  12- 
tone  system,  and  there  obviously  was  some,  sense  of 
tonality  is  not  missing.  Nor  is  the  rhythmic  flow  or 
melodic  trickle  constricted,  although  melody  here 
is  extremely  fragmented. 

Fine,  like  most  contemporaries,  was  pre-occupied 
on  paper  with  the  frequent  metrical  changes  and 
inner  subdivisions  o(  rhythm  which  strike  the  eye 
and  often  fail  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear.  To  this 
extent,  Symphony  (1962)  impressed  me  as  theoreti- 
cal and  cerebral.  But  I  suspect  repeated  listening 
will  make  more  of  Entrada  and  Capriccio  (second 
movement),  and  I  hope— just  hope— the  same  will 
be  true  of  the  chunkily  scored  and  screechingly 
dissonant  Ode  which  is  the  finale.  The  shell  on  this 
nut  is  very  hard. 


Harold  Rogers  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

It  is  usually  a  cause  for  rejoicing  when  a  new  work 
by  Irving  Fine  is  announced.  He  is  not  a  prolific 
composer,  and  in  the  past  his  music  has  manifested 
integrity  and  a  high  degree  of  careful  thought. 

There  was  not  much  rejoicing,  however,  when 
his  new  Symphony  (1962)  was  heard  in  its  first 
performance  Friday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Granted,  the  Friday  audience  probably  represents 
Boston's  most  conservative  listeners,  yet  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  fault  in  this  case  is 
Mr.  Fine's. 

Composed  as  part  of  the  American  Music  Cen- 
ter's Commissioning  Series  under  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Mr.  Fine's  new  piece  is  dedicated 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  its 
director  Charles  Munch.  In  three  movements,  the 
work  has  apparently  departed  from  Mr.  Fine's 
finely  chiseled  methods  and  has  splattered  itself 
across  the  score  paper  in  a  kind  of  formless  array.  It 
must  be  disturbing  for  a  composer  to  be  told  that 
he  is  eclectic,  even  more  so  to  be  told  that  he  is 
reminiscent  of  Stravinsky,  especially  when  he  has 
arrived  at  a  point  in  his  career  when  he  should  be 
singing  with  a  voice  of  his  own. 

Yet  these  are  the  hard  facts:  there  were 
Stravinskian  rhythms,  Stravinskian  timbres, 
Stravinskian  expostulations.  At  the  same  time  the 
score  is  wanting,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
Stravinskian  economy.  It  is  extremely  busy  music, 
scrubbing  and  shouting  and  skipping  and  hopping, 
though  there  are  welcome  respites  such  as  the  night 
mood  in  the  first  movement  when  the  English  horn 
takes  a  graceful  turn. 

But  the  over-all  impression,  after  but  one  hear- 
ing, is  that  it  is  composed  in  a  kind  of  stream-of- 
consciousness  fragmentation  that  does  not  sink 
easily  into  most  listeners'  ears.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  be  so  conservative  as  to  require  a  sense  of  form 
from  our  contemporary  composers,  yet  some  kind 
of  recognizable  architecture  is  still  required  if  the 
composer  desires  to  meet  his  listeners  at  least  half 
way.  Otherwise  they  will  not  follow,  and  with1  but 
few  exceptions,  they  did  not  follow  at  the  premiere. 
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Jordan  marsh 

M  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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Felix  MendelssohirBartholdy 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Opus  90,  Italian 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
Hamburg  on  3  February  1809  and  died  in 
Leipzig  on  4  November  1847.  Bartholdy  was 
the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from  Salomon 
and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from  the  previous 
owner  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  he  bought  in 
Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently  urged 
the  family's  conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to  Men- 
delssohn— to  distinguish  the  Protestant  Men- 
delssohns  from  the  Jewish  ones — when  Felix's 
father  actually  took  that  step  in  1822,  the 
children  having  been  baptized  as  early  as 
1816. 

Mendelssohn  began  composing  the  Italian 
Symphony  while  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter 
and  spring  of  1831;  he  sketched  it  out  rapidly  but  never  allowed  a  performance  or  publication  in 
his  lifetime.  Although  the  "official"  date  of  completion  is  13  March  1833,  Mendelssohn  kept 
saying  he  intended  to  rework  it  again  before  allowing  it  out  of  his  hands  permanently.  Its  first 
performance  took  place  in  London  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  13  May  1833, 
but  Mendelssohn  felt  the  need  of  revisions  afterward;  as  a  result  it  was  not  published  in  his 
lifetime.  The  symphony  reached  Boston  on  1  November  1851,  when  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  under  Carl  Bergmann  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  the  Melodeon.  It  entered 
the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1884,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted  it.  It  has,  of  course,  become  a  great  favorite,  and  has  been  conducted  here  by  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard 
Burgin,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  William  Steinberg,  Jean  Martinon,  and,  most 
recently  (January  1975)  Colin  Davis.  Neville  Marriner  conducted  it  at  Tanglewood  in  1977. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

As  the  scion  of  a  well-off  middle-class  German  family,  Felix  Mendelssohn  undertook 
the  Grand  Tour  to  the  centers  of  Classical  culture  in  Italy;  his  tour  was  somewhat 
grander  than  most,  extending  from  early  May  of  1830  to  late  June  of  1832  and 
including  months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London  (he  had  already  spent  some 
eight  months  in  the  British  isles  in  1829).  He  was  a  great  letter  writer,  and  his  travel 
impressions  have  been  preserved  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  published  (in 
bowdlerized  form — a  new  authentic  edition  is  much  needed)  by  his  younger  brother 
Paul  and  his  eldest  son  Carl  after  Felix's  death.  His  account  of  travel  experiences, 
sightseeing,  and  visits  (including  a  stop  in  Weimar  for  a  visit  with  the  elderly  Goethe; 
how  many  twenty-one-year-old  tourists  could  have  done  that?)  is  a  delightful  one,  with 
reports  here  and  there  of  musical  plans. 

From  Rome  on  20  December  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is 
completed  at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added,  'After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume 
instrumental  music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony 
of  some  kind,  for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question 
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were  the  ones  we  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  Scottish)  and  Italian  symphonies, 
numbered  three  and  four  in  the  traditional  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonic 
output.  The  first  of  these,  like  the  Hebrides  Overture,  was  a  reaction  to  his  visit  to 
Scotland  the  year  before,  while  the  Italian  Symphony  grew  out  of  his  new  experiences  in 
Rome  and,  later,  Naples. 

Just  after  Christmas  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down  to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to 
visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at  Tivoli  or  some  other  sightseeing  wonder.  And  though  the 
weather  became  springlike  by  mid-January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that  he  had 
nearly  completed  some  small  works,  adding  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  Surely  it  seems  unlikely 
for  a  composer  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies  (the  names  come 
from  Mendelssohn  himself)  at  the  same  time,  but  that  is  precisely  what  happened. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  two  symphonies  are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows  of  one  another: 
the  Scottish  is  fundamentally  in  A  minor  but  ends  in  the  major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A 
major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  In  any  case,  by  22  February  1831  Felix  wrote  to  his  sister 
Fanny  (herself  a  composer  of  some  ability): 

I  have  once  more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet  composed, 
especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  Adagio,  and  think  I  shall 
reserve  it  for  Naples . .  .  The  Scottish  symphony  alone  is  not  yet  quite  to  my  liking;  if 
any  brilliant  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  will  seize  it  at  once,  quickly  write  it  down,  and  finish 
it  at  last. 

He  remained  in  Rome  through  Easter,  in  order  to  experience  the  full  effect  of  the 
traditional  liturgical  music  of  the  Papal  choir,  the  only  complaint  being  that  the 
beautiful  weather  drove  away  the  "misty  Scottish  mood,"  so  he  chose  to  set  aside  that 
symphony  for  the  time  being.  We  may  presume  that  his  "Italian"  mood  responded  to  all 
the  stimuli,  however,  for  when  he  reached  Naples,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Rebecca  that  his 
cantata  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht  (a  setting  of  a  Goethe  poem,  which  he  had  worked  on 
most  of  the  winter)  should  be  completed  in  a  few  days  if  the  bad  weather  held,  adding, 
"If  I  continue  in  my  present  mood,  I  shall  finish  my  Italian  symphony  also  in  Italy,  in 
which  case  I  shall  have  a  famous  store  to  bring  home  with  me,  the  fruits  of  this  winter." 


Royal  Copenhagen  &  Cooley's 


Two  fine  old  names  that  Boston 
shoppers  trust  for  quality, 
elegance  and  utility. 

Royal  Copenhagen's  artist  from 
Denmark  will  demonstrate  china 
painting  Oct.  29.  Call  for  more  details. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
536-  3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts (y  Since  1860 
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It  was  typical  of  Mendelssohn  to  work  out  a  sketch  at  great  speed;  but  it  was  equally 
typical  of  him  to  exercise  acute  self-criticism  in  polishing  the  score  before  declaring  it 
finished.  This  happened  with  most  of  the  works  he  wrote  or  drafted  in  Italy:  plans  and 
drafts  went  quickly,  but  completion  was  delayed.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Felix  was  in 
Paris,  whence  he  wrote  to  Fanny  in  January  1832  to  answer  a  question  she  had  put  about 
his  forthcoming  publications.  After  listing  a  number  of  pieces  he  planned  to  bring  out 
right  away,  he  went  on: 

I  cannot  bring  out  "The  Hebrides"  here,  because,  as  I  wrote  to  you  at  the  time,  I  do 
not  consider  it  finished; ...  I  like  the  piece  too  well  to  allow  it  to  be  performed  in  an 
imperfect  state  . . . 

You  inquire  also  why  I  do  not  compose  the  Italian  symphony  in  A  major.  Because 
I  am  composing  the  Saxon  overture  in  A  minor,  which  is  to  precede  the  "Walpurgis 
Nacht"  . . . 
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Clearly,  none  of  the  pieces  that  he  had  so  boldly  predicted  would  be  finished  before 
he  left  Italy  yet  met  his  standards.  And  although  he  did  in  fact  complete  the  work  the 
following  year,  he  kept  claiming  to  find  flaws  in  it  serious  enough  to  demand  extensive 
revision.  Mendelssohn's  uncertainty  is  hard  to  credit  today,  since  the  Italian  Symphony 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  perfect  works,  but  whatever  faults — real  or 
imagined  —  the  composer  found  in  the  score  prevented  him  from  allowing  its  publica- 
tion, with  the  result  that  it  only  appeared  after  his  premature  death.  Then,  over  a  brief 
period  of  about  five  years,  many  scores  previously  withheld  by  the  composer  were  at  last 
published  (although  a  great  deal  of  his  work  was  not  printed  even  then,  so  aware  were 
his  executors  of  his  careful,  even  finicky,  attitude  toward  scores  that  might  be  less  than 
perfectly  finished).  The  last  work  brought  out  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  a  set  of 
Christmas  piano  pieces  published  as  Opus  72;  any  number  after  that  was  added 
posthumously,  with  no  regard  for  the  chronological  order  of  composition.  The  "Opus 
90"  of  the  kalian  Symphony  gives  a  misleadingly  false  impression  of  its  being  a  late 
work,  whereas  it  is  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  early  orchestral 
scores  of  this  incredibly  precocious  artist. 

The  richly  assured  orchestration  makes  its  mark  in  the  opening  measures  with  a 
background  of  repeated  chords  in  the  woodwinds  over  which  the  violins  sing  their 
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enthusiastic,  soaring  theme.  The  sonority  of  the  first  measure  alone  is  enough  to  identify 
this  score  out  of  the  entire  symphonic  repertory.  The  racing  activity  never  stops  or 
slows,  even  when  the  strings  become  the  lightest  staccato  whisper  to  bring  in  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  with  the  secondary  theme.  But  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
exposition  the  activity  just  barely  slows  to  allow  the  solo  clarinet  one  superbly  romantic 
moment,  whispering  the  opening  theme  in  notes  twice  as  long  as  before.  As  is  usually 
the  case  with  sonata-form  first  movements,  Mendelssohn  puts  a  repeat  sign  at  the  end  of 
the  exposition;  in  this  case,  though,  the  repeat  is  absolutely  essential,  since  the  first 
ending  contains  a  new  idea  in  the  oboe  and  then  in  the  strings — a  soaring  upward  that 
settles  gracefully  down  to  the  cadence — which  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  coda. 
The  second  time  through  the  exposition,  leading  on  into  the  development,  this  passage 
is  omitted.  Much  of  the  development  is  based  on  a  new  idea  treated  imitatively  in  the 
strings  with  punctuation  from  the  woodwinds  until  the  latter  assert  the  importance  of 
the  main  theme  on  top  of  everything.  The  new  theme  is  recapitulated  in  place  of  the 
romantic  moment  for  the  clarinet  in  the  exposition,  and  the  coda  works  all  of  the 
preceding  materials  in  with  the  concluding  material  from  the  first  ending  in  a 
wonderfully  imaginative  web. 
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The  excitement  is 
restrained,  the  food  exquisitely  French, 
the  service  impeccable.  For  the  forty  we 
serve  nightly,  we  recommend  reserva- 
tions. (617)  354-1234.  Dinners  are 
served  each  evening,  6-11 PM. 

Dertads,  in  the  Sheraton-Com- 
mander Hotel,  16  Garden  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Cambridge  Common  near 
Harvard  Square.  Valet  parking. 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  tLI    ■,       . 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND      A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  that  he  would  look  for  inspiration  for  the 
second  movement  in  Naples.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  verbal  hint  of  a  program  in  this 
Andante,  but  Tovey  professed  to  discern  the  influence  of  a  religious  procession  through 
the  streets  (although  such  a  procession  need  not  have  been  limited  to  Naples).  The 
opening  figure,  a  "wailing"  gesture,  introduces  a  measured  and  rather  somber  march- 
like theme  in  D  minor.  The  third  movement  is  the  embodiment  of  graceful  themes, 
with  a  light  but  poetic  touch  in  the  horn  calls  deftly  answered  by  violin  and  flute  scales 
in  the  Trio. 

The  Saltarello  is  a  whirlwind  of  rushing  activity,  from  the  orchestral  trills  and 
punctuating  chords  of  the  first  measure,  through  the  unison  statement  of  the  basic 
rhythm,  to  the  end.  The  biggest  surprise,  perhaps,  is  that  Mendelssohn  begins  in  the 
minor  mode  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  refuses  to  yield,  even  in  the  very  last 
measures,  to  a  conclusion  in  the  major.  But  the  energy  and  the  brilliant  orchestration  of 
the  whole,  the  unflagging  verve  and  ceaseless  activity,  bring  on  a  conclusion  that,  for  all 
its  surprises,  is  as  fully  gratifying  as  any  that  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote. 

The  Italian  Symphony  is  the  product  of  a  very  young  man — of  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  years.  Not  so  young,  certainly,  as  the  composer  of  the  Octet  or  the  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  but  still  a  man  in  the  first  flush  of  his  mature  powers.  And, 
though  Mendelssohn  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  an  old  man,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  intended  later  revisions,  if  he  had  ever  gotten  around  to  them  as  he  hoped, 
could  have  had  any  effect  but  to  vitiate  the  overwhelming  sense  of  youth  that  we  find  in 
this  score. 

-S.L. 


American 
Landmarks,  Inc. 

historic  real  estate 

489  Common  Street 
Belmont,  Mass  02178 


489.2999 


WARD  NICHOLAS  BOYLSTON  VILLA,  1819, 
Princeton,  Massachusetts 

This  Federal  country  seat,  designed  and  executed  by 
Asher  Benjamin  for  Governor  Boylston,  is  a  property 
of  rare  importance.  Occupying  six  high,  scenic  acres 
with  easterly  views  of  Boston  (45  miles),  the  Villa 
retains  exceptional  early  detailing  such  as  Parisian 
Dufour  paper  bought  for  the  house  by  John  Adams. 
For  the  purist  with  an  affinity  for  technical  restoration. 
$150,000.  Co-exclusive.  By  app't. 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

J^xJLjfc  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market. 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEGAL  SEAFOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 
"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal."SM 
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Phillips 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  ^IN  1796 


Maurice  Prendergast,  The  Seaside,  watercolor. 
Sold  for  $18,000,  May  2,  1980  —  Steven  Straw 
Collection. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
\ / 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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Books  on  Haydn  are  either  small  or  very  large.  The  best  short  introduction  is  Rosemary 
Hughes's  volume  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana),  of  which  volume  I  (the  last  to  be  published)  is 
due  this  year.  Haydn's  London  visits  are  treated  in  exhaustive  detail  in  volume  III.  For 
recordings  of  Symphony  No.  96, 1  would  recommend  Neville  Marriner  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips)  or  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia).  Antal  Dorati's  complete  traversal  of  the  Haydn  symphonies 
with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  never  falls  below  a  certain  rather  high  level,  but  for 
the  London  symphonies  the  recorded  competition  is  keen.  Dorati's  reading  of 
Symphony  No.  96  is  available  with  all  twelve  of  the  London  Symphonies  on  London 
Stereo  Treasury  in  a  box  with  extensive  notes  by  Robbins  Landon;  but  the  set  is  also 
available  on  an  imported  pressing  of  higher  quality  from  European  Decca  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  "Haydn  Edition";  in  place  of  Robbins  Landon's  notes,  however,  this  set  has  a 
survey  essay  by  the  distinguished  Danish  scholar  Jens  Peter  Larsen — in  German. 

Information  on  Irving  Fine  is  regrettably  somewhat  limited.  The  sixth  issue  of 
Composers  of  the  Americas  printed  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  1960  contained  a 
complete  list  of  his  works  excepting  only  the  symphony,  which  had  not  been  composed; 
there  is  a  brief  but  informative  article  by  Richard  Wernick  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  Music,  edited  by  John  Vinton  (Dutton).  Two  commentaries  on  the 
Symphony  (1962)  are  worth  noting:  Martin  Boykan's  review  of  the  first  performance  in 
the  Musical  Quarterly  for  1962,  and  David  Epstein's  enlightening  but  rather  more 
technical  discussion  in  Perspectives  of  New  Music  for  1964.  Owing  to  his  keen  self- 
criticism,  Irving  Fine  left  a  rather  small  quantity  of  completed  works,  but  (in  compensa- 
tion) practically  all  of  them  are  either  available  on  records  right  now  or  will  be  released 
soon.  Most  of  Fine's  orchestral  music  is  contained  on  a  disc  (originally  made  by  RCA, 
now  on  the  Desto  label)  including  the  Symphony  (1962),  taped  live  at  Tanglewood  with 
the  composer  conducting,  and  studio  recordings  with  the  BSO  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  of 
the  Toccata  Concertante  and  the  Serious  Song,  subtitled  "Lament  for  String  Orchestra." 
(The  symphony  occasionally  suffers  from  the  inevitable  flaws  of  a  live  performance, 
especially  in  a  work  that  was  brand  new;  the  work  fully  merits  a  new,  carefully  prepared 
studio  recording,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  record  industry  nothing  is  less  likely. 
We  can  be  grateful  to  have  the  original  recording,  and,  in  any  case,  the  other  two  pieces 
are  splendidly  performed.)  Most  of  the  rest  of  Irving  Fine's  music  on  records,  originally 
issued  on  various  labels,  is  now  to  be  found  on  CRI:  the  String  Quartet  (played  by  the 
Juilliard  Quartet),  the  song  cycle  Mutability  (with  the  composer  accompanying  Eunice 
Alberts),  his  tribute  to  Nadia  Boulanger,  Music  for  Piano,  and  the  delightfully  witty 
choral  music,  performed  by  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  (I  feel  sorry  for  any  college 
chorister  who  completes  an  academic  career  without  singing  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
pieces).  CRI  will  soon  release  new  recordings  of  the  Notturno  for  string  and  harp  and 
the  Fantasy  for  string  trio.  William  Parker  has  recently  recorded  some  of  the  charming 
Childhood  Fables  for  Grownups  on  New  World. 
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This  is  a  CoacH  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Philip  Radcliffe's  brief  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paper- 
back) is  a  good  basic  guide.  The  fullest  recent  biography  is  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A 
New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  (Greenwood),  especially  good  on  the 
background,  generally  superficial  on  the  music.  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delight- 
ful, but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical 
edition  is  in  the  works.  Among  the  more  than  two  dozen  recordings  of  the  Italian 
Symphony  currently  available,  George  Szell's  reading  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(Columbia)  takes  pride  of  place  for  sheer  ebullience  combined  with  crystal  clarity.  No 
other  recording  I've  heard  is  quite  so  lickety-split,  but  they  offer  other  virtues.  Sergiu 
Comissiona  leads  the  Baltimore  Symphony  in  a  sensitively  phrased  reading  (Turn- 
about), and  Leonard  Bernstein  builds  his  variations  of  tempo  according  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  energy  in  the  orchestra  (with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  Columbia). 
Unfortunately  Otto  Klemperer,  recording  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  its 
heyday,  omits  the  crucial  first-movement  repeat  in  an  otherwise  richly  molded 
performance. 

-S.L. 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 
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Distinguished 


ANTIQUES 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


from  England 


From  Connecticut: 

Rtc.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 

Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  School  rd  &  rOUte4l  &&&«.  Turn  right  on  Berkshire  School 

Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307  Rd  FoIlow  t0  Twin  Fircs  Antiqucs 

Hours:  Open  Daily  10am    -Snm  Taconic  Parkway  to  Rte.  23-right  to  Rte.  41 -right  on 
r                  J                        _  p.m.  4i  (3  miles)  to  Twin  Fircs  Antiques. 
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At 

Your 
Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blGDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


The  1979-80  season  marked  Joseph 
Silverstein's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined  the 
orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was 
named  assistant  conductor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1971-72  season.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia;  among  his  teachers 
were  Josef  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the 
Walter  W.  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester  in  this  country,  and  abroad  in 
Jerusalem  and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he 
conducts  the  orchestra  frequently  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has 
also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as 
well  as  a  recent  three-week,  fourteen-concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980.  He  has  par- 
ticipated with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish, 
and  his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas 
with  pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  and  assistant  professor  of  music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  he 
led  the  Boston  University  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Her- 
bert von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competi- 
tion in  Berlin,  and  last  season  he  was  interim 
music  director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr. 
Silverstein  is  also  music  director  of  the  Wor- 
cester Symphony;  this  season  he  is  guest  con- 
ductor with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and 
performs  the  Elgar  Violin  Concerto  in 
Geneva  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande. 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  25  October  at  6 
Tuesday,  28  October  at  6 


LOIS  SCHAEFER,  flute 
DARLENE  GRAY,  violin 
CAROL  PROCTER,  cello 
ELIZABETH  WRIGHT,  piano 


HAYDN 


Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello, 
Opus  100,  No.  4  (Hob.  IV:9) 

Adagio 

Scherzo:  Allegro 
Finale:  Presto 


MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  66 

Allegro  energico  e  con  fuoco 
Andante  espressivo 
Scherzo:  Molto  allegro  quasi  presto 
Finale:  Allegro  appassionato 


made  possible  by    jS  State  Street 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  100,  No.  4  (Hob.  IV:9) 

Haydn  spent  nearly  three  decades  in  the  service  of  the  music-loving  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazy,  who  was  devoted  to  a  bizarre  (and  now  quite  defunct)  musical  instrument 
called  the  baryton,  a  member  of  the  viol  family  with  a  set  of  strings  to  be  bowed, 
another  set  underneath  for  sympathetic  resonance  (some  of  which  could  be  plucked  for 
special  effects),  and  an  extremely  broad  neck  that  made  the  instrument  very  difficult  to 
play.  But  the  prince  played  it  well,  and  he  wanted  music  for  it,  so  Haydn  perforce 
composed  no  fewer  than  126  baryton  trios  (for  baryton,  viola,  and  cello)  as  well  as  other 
chamber  works  featuring  the  instrument.  These  masterful  pieces,  in  which  Haydn 
developed  many  of  the  resources  of  his  chamber  music  style,  have  ever  since  Haydn's 
lifetime  been  one  of  the  major  unknown  categories  of  his  output  for  lack  of  a  performer 
on  the  principal  instrument  (only  in  recent  years  have  some  early  music  specialists 
begun  to  learn  the  baryton  again  and  to  record  at  least  a  sampling  of  the  riches 
available). 

Haydn  himself  was  under  no  illusion  that  his  baryton  trios  would  be  performed  by 
anyone  other  than  his  patron  as  long  as  they  required  that  intractable  instrument;  so  he 
himself  made  some  arrangements  for  other  instrumental  combinations,  a  process  that 
usually  required  transposing  the  music  to  a  more  favorable  key  for  (say)  violin  or  flute 
and  rewriting  such  parts  as  featured  technical  devices  peculiar  to  the  baryton.  In  1784 
Haydn  mailed  a  set  of  trios  to  an  admirer  in  England  (he  was  famous  there  long  before 
he  visited  personally  in  1791);  practically  all  of  these  works  were  arrangements  from 
other  compositions,  adaptations  for  the  pleasure  of  home  music-making.  Haydn  labeled 
the  pieces  "Divertimenti,"  music  intended  primarily  to  give  pleasure.  The  present  trio 
consists  of  three  movements  from  an  earlier  baryton  trio  (No.  97  in  D)  adapted  to  the 
new  instrumental  combination;  it  allows  us  to  share  in  the  evening  pleasures  of  a 
musical  English  home  and  a  Hungarian  prince's  chambers  of  two  centuries  ago. 


Felix  Mendelssohn'Bartholdy 

Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  66 

Piano  trios  were  an  exceptionally  popular  medium  for  home  music-making  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century;  literally  hundreds  of  works  were  composed  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  but  of  these  many  compositions,  only  a  tiny  handful  are  remembered  today,  since 
so  many  of  the  works  in  question  aimed  solely  at  the  commercial  goal  of  providing 
something  that  would  be  charming  and  amusing,  but  not  too  difficult  or  daring,  for 
home  consumption.  We  are  left,  then,  with  the  last  trios  of  Haydn,  Beethoven's 
masterful  set,  two  by  Schubert,  and  two  by  Mendelssohn  to  represent  the  apex  of  trio 
writing  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  (Schumann's  trios  do  not  come  up  to  the  same 
level,  and  Brahms's  Opus  8  trio  is  a  good  deal  later). 

Mendelssohn's  first  published  trio,  the  one  in  D  minor  (there  was  a  juvenile  work 
written  much  earlier),  was  enormously  successful  by  virtue  of  its  rich  lyricism.  The 
C  minor  trio  was  composed  six  years  later,  during  the  spring  of  1845  (Felix  announced 
its  completion  in  a  letter  of  26  April).  He  had  been  suffering  from  overwork  for  some 
time  before  this  (mostly  administrative  red  tape  which  got  in  the  way  of  his  composing), 
so  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  1844-45  in  Frankfurt,  his  wife's  home  town,  to  allow  some 
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"decompression"  and  a  return  to  composing,  one  of  the  results  being  this  powerful  trio, 
which  begins  not  with  a  lyrical  song  (like  the  earlier  D  minor  trio)  but  rather  with  a  taut 
instrumentally  conceived  motive  that  already  hints  at  Brahms;  it  is  a  more  powerful 
Mendelssohn  than  we  customarily  encounter.  Throughout  the  trio  there  is  much  use  of 
contrapuntal  device,  even  in  the  the  "Hungarian-gypsy"  character  of  the  scherzo,  which 
makes  much  use  of  fugato.  The  finale  reaches  a  typically  Mendelssohnian  expressive 
climax  with  the  introduction  of  a  chorale-like  theme  (attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  it  as  an  actual  reference  to  the  Lutheran  chorale  Gelobet  seist  du,  but  it  is  really  a 
theme  constructed  on  similar  lines);  this  reaches  an  almost  orchestral  peroration  before 
the  end. 

-S.L. 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
i  Place 


pt^oto(pkJ^st<mrmtJ> 

QJ  99  «5t  "Bototyk  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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If  you  don't  let 
InBank  manage 
your  investments, 
you  could  be 
committing  a 
capital  offense. 


In  inflationary  times  like  these,  even  con- 
servative investors  are  tempted  to  take 
chances  in  order  to  preserve  the 
value  of  their  capital.  But  the  truth 
is,  you  don't  have  to  risk  your  capi- 
tal to  stay  ahead  of  inflation.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  select  InBank  as 
your  investment  manager. 
Because  at  InBank,  you'll  find 
investment  advisers  who  will 
provide  you  with  a  disci- 
plined approach  for  select- 
ing the  securities  which 
will  meet  your  capital  pres- 
ervation objectives. 
For  complete  informa- 
tion about  how  InBank 
can  keep  you  from 
committing  a 
capital  offense, 
call  Gregory 
Ahern  at  (401)  278-6699, 
or  write  to  him  at  Industrial 
National  Bank,  Trust  and 
Investment  Division, 
100  Westminster  Street, 
jdlM^  Providence,  RI  02903. 

5     INBRNK 

vJ|f||(^TRUST  AND  INVESTMENT  DIVISION 

Financial  minds  for  your  peace  of  mind. 
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Lois  Schaefer 


Lois  Schaefer  studied  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  with  Georges 
Laurent,  who  was  for  many  years  princi- 
pal flute  of  the  BSO,  and  she  has  been 
piccoloist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  since  1965.  Born  in  Yakima, 
Washington,  she  has  been  assistant  prin- 
cipal flute  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  principal  flute  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Orchestra,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  RCA  Victor  Orchestra  and  NBC 
Opera  Company  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Schaefer  was  a  participant  in  the  1963 
Casals  Festival,  toured  Russia  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in 
1967,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Harp  Trio  with  her  BSO  colleagues 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello.  She  has  been  heard  as  soloist  with 

both  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


MORE  Ml  SIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


_j 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,Wed.,  Sat. ,9:30-6 
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WHO'S  BEEN  AVTTAL 

B\RT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STXTE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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HHHEM 


Darlene  Gray 


Born  in  Los  Angeles,  Darlene  Gray 
began  studying  the  violin  at  five  with  her 
father,  who  was  her  teacher  for  the  next 
twelve  years.  While  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  she  studied  with  Eudice 
Shapiro,  she  was  invited  to  join  Jascha 
Heifetz's  master  class,  and  she  helped 
support  herself  by  playing  jingles  for 
radio,  television,  and  movie 
soundtracks.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  led  by 
Neville  Marriner  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut 
Orchestra  under  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Ms.  Gray  headed  for 
Tanglewood  and  then  Boston  following 
uation  from  college  and  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


her  grad 
in  1971. 


Carol  Procter 


Cellist  Carol  Procter  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965,  turning 
down  a  Fulbright  Scholarshhip  to  Rome 
in  order  to  do  so.  Before  joining  the 
BSO,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Symphony  and  Cambridge 
Festival  orchestras,  and  principal  cellist 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
symphony  and  chamber  orchestras. 
Born  in  Oklahoma  City,  she  studied  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  where  she 
received  her  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  Ms.  Procter  received  a  Fromm 
Fellowship  to  study  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  was  a  1969-70  partici- 
pant in  the  BSO's  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Japan  Philharmonic.  She  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio 
with  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois  Schaefer,  flute,  and  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  also 
plays  the  viola  da  gamba  with  the  Curtisville  Consortium.  Ms.  Procter  has  appeared  in 
solo  and  chamber  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall  and  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 
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lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


p*» 


This  dime 

could  save 

jour  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  eould  be 
eroding  your  future.  That's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  $2,()(X) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Gome  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  We  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 


-A 


the  Freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
bv  December  31 


Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 


OMWM 


89  Devonshire  Street,  boston.  Mass  02109 
(6D  22"-880<)  D  Outside  Mass, 
toll-free:  800  225-0^9 » 


V?\I». 


Elizabeth  Wright 


Pianist  Elizabeth  Wright  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Marines  Col- 
lege of  Music  and  her  master's  from  the 
Juilliard  School;  her  teachers  were 
Leonard  Shure  and  Irwin  Freundlich, 
she  has  participated  in  master  classes 
with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Karl 
Ulrich  Schnabel,  and  she  has  studied 
chamber  music  with,  among  others, 
William  Kroll,  Felix  Galimir,  and 
Claude  Frank.  A  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter fellowship  student  for  three  summers, 
and  recipient  of  the  prize  for  outstand- 
ing accompanist  at  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow  1970,  Ms.  Wright  teaches  cham- 
ber music  and  accompanying  at  Mannes 
College  and  is  also  on  the  faculty  of  the  City  College  of  New  York.  She  has  worked 
extensively  as  accompanist  and  chamber  pianist;  she  has  toured  throughout  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union;  she  has  been  a  participant  at  the  Marlboro, 
Tanglewood,  Dartmouth,  and  Aspen  music  festivals;  and  she  is  principal  pianist  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Where  a  little  do-re-mi 
can  swell  into  an 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)5234919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


"Apley's. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic— 
like  a  Longfellow  poem  or 
a  fine  pewter  candlestick. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  LATE  FALL 


Sheraton-Bostoii 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


mt 


IIP^77  NEWBURY  ST.  II 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

MajofOedit  Cards  Honored. 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


[Thursday,  30  October-8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  31  October— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  1  November — 8-9:50 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Harris  Symphony  No.  3 

Hindemith  Symphony,  Mathis  der 

Maler 
Mussorgsky/  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Ravel 


Wednesday,  5  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  6  November — 8-10 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  7  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  8  November — 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto 

No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Bartok  Bluebeard's  Castle 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 

GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 


Thursday,  13  November — 8-9:45 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  14  November— 2-3:45 
Saturday,  15  November— 8-9:45 
Tuesday,  18  November— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  4C  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2 

Bloch 

Schelomo,  Hebrew 

rhapsody  for  cello 

and  orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 

Copland 

Dance  Symphony 

in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Loosing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

&   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1 896 


^  ?ln$ner<Seaswv 

To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Mondaxf  thru  Saturday. 

97)s/lt>cVernoruS. 
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Areyou  ready  for 


f  f  V W  7"hen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
W  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C. 

f  f  \WT  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yy    perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove  a  great  big  station  wagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  1." 


?? 


I 


BillB. 


"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentists  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  Its  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION- 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEHTM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Tuesday,  6  January  at  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


Please  note  that  Claude  Debussy's  La  Mer  will  replace  Irving  Fine's 
Symphony  (1962)  originally  scheduled  for  this  concert. 


DEBUSSY 


La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  1  March  1907) 

From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Sea 

Play  of  the  Waves 

Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea 


Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
France,  on  22  August  1862  and  died  in  Paris  on  25  March  1918.  He  began  work  on  La  Mer 
during  the  summer  of  1903  and  completed  the  score  in  March  1905,  though  he  continued  to 
make  revisions  for  many  years.  Camille  Chevillard  conducted  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  the 
first  performance  on  15  October  1905  in  Paris.  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  American  premiere  on  1  March  1907.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (the  latter  in  the  third 
movement  only),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, triangle,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings.  The  string  section  Debussy  hoped 
for  but  can  rarely,  if  ever,  have  found,  was  an  unusually  large  one,  including  sixteen  cellos. 

La  Mer  is  the  only  piece  by  Debussy  with  which  a  conductor  would  end  a  concert. 
Pierre  Boulez  writes  that,  among  Debussy's  symphonic  works,  "it  best  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  genre  in  the  most  usual  sense  of  the  term,  especially  if  one  considers 
the  effective  coda  of  the  last  movement,  which  carries  to  its  maximum  the  rhetoric  of 
'the  culminating  point,'  a  rhetoric  practically  lacking  in  all  his  other  orchestral  pieces." 
The  subtle  orchestral  Images  and  the  elusive-allusive  Jeux  were  still  in  the  future  when 
La  Mer  was  introduced;  even  so,  on  the  basis  of  the  Debussy  they  already  knew,  Parisian 
critics  in  1905  seemed  to  have  a  clear  sense  that  this  new  score  was  somehow  different. 
Some  who  had  been  among  the  composer's  most  dedicated  allies  were  now  among  the 
most  disappointed  of  observers,  specifically  because  La  Mer  moved  so  decisively  away 
from  the  mist-washed,  unmuscular  delicacy  that  had  been  so  valued  by  the  Debussyists. 

Debussy  all  his  life  maintained  a  near  to  total  silence  about  his  childhood.  (At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Achille,  as  the  boy  was  called  for  the  first  ten  or  so  years  of  his  life, 
Manuel-Achille  Debussy  and  his  wife  ran  a  small  ceramics  store,  the  father  soon 
changing  to  a  job  with  the  Fives-Lille  Railway  Company,  which  entailed  moving  the 
family  to  Clichy,  a  suburb  of  Paris.)  He  did,  however,  make  occasional  and  affectionate 
references  to  summer  weeks  spent  at  the  beaches  of  Cannes.  He  learned  then  to  love 
the  sea,  and  no  one  who  knows  Debussy's  music  need  be  told  that  what  he  loved 


of  concert  works:  the  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  Music  for  the  Theater,  and  the 
Piano  Concerto — all  of  them  performed  by  the  BSO  almost  at  once.  The  ballet  was 
reincarnated  in  1929,  when  the  RCA  Victor  company  mounted  a  $25,000  prize 
competition  for  an  orchestral  work.  Copland  began  working  on  his  Symphonic  Ode 
with  the  aim  of  entering  it  in  the  contest,  but  the  deadline  arrived  too  soon,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  miss  a  chance  at  the  prize  by  default.  So  he  went  back  to  his  score  of  the 
ballet  and  adapted  it  (largely  by  cutting  out  roughly  half  of  the  score)  into  an 
introduction  and  three  dances,  made  a  few  revisions,  and  entitled  it  Dance  Symphony. 
(The  Symphonic  Ode  was  later  finished  as  the  work  commissioned  from  Copland  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  BSO)  As  Dance  Symphony,  Copland's  youthful  score 
shared  in  a  four-way  split  of  the  prize  money  (Robert  Russell  Bennett  was  awarded 
$10,000,  and  each  of  the  three  other  winners  received  half  that).  The  prize  allowed 
Copland  to  spend  the  better  part  of  the  year  1931  in  Europe  and  Morocco,  composing 
full-time. 

All  the  movements  run  directly  into  one  another  without  pause.  The  slow  introduc- 
tion evokes  a  mysterious  fantasy  world  with  its  sustained  polytonal  harmonies.  Soon  the 
tempo  doubles  to  the  Molto  allegro  of  the  first  movement,  which  features  a  tune  in  the 
solo  bassoon  built  up  out  of  tiny  repeated  rhythmic  figures,  lightly  accompanied  by 
pizzicato  strings,  a  section  known  in  the  original  ballet  as  the  "Dance  of  the  Adoles- 
cent." A  more  lyrical  contrasting  theme,  presented  in  the  solo  violin  accompanied  by 
harps  and  celesta,  joins  with  the  original  material  in  building  the  first  full  orchestral 
climax,  to  end  the  movement.  A  short,  slow  transition  leads  directly  to  the  "Dance  of  a 
Young  Girl  Who  Moves  as  if  in  a  Dream,"  Andante  moderato.  This  is  a  seductive,  sultry 
slow  waltz  which  reveals  in  its  orchestral  devices — string  harmonics,  little  ornamental 
runs  as  pick-ups  to  the  phrases  in  flute  and  celesta — that  Copland  had  been  listening  to 
the  big  ballets  of  Stravinsky;  passages  in  Petrushka  and  he  Sacre  come  to  mind — indeed, 
what  models  could  be  better  when  composing  a  ballet  in  Paris  while  Diaghilev  was  still 
active?  Again  a  second  theme  provides  contrast  and  takes  part  in  building  the  huge 
climax,  which  drops  away  leaving  a  solo  viola  to  lament  with  a  solo  muted  horn.  Here, 
for  the  only  time  I  know  of  in  Copland's  work,  the  composer  emphasizes  the  sorrowful 
mood  by  calling  for  quarter-tones  in  the  viola. 

The  final  Allegro  vivo  was,  in  the  ballet,  a  "Dance  of  Mockery."  Irregular  meters,  built 
up  out  of  diverse  eighth-note  groupings,  are  prevalent  here,  and  they  ought  to  suggest  Le 
Sacre,  but  somehow  they  seem  to  forecast  rather  the  syncopated  jazzy  inflections  of  the 
Copland  we  know  from  Music  for  the  Theater  rather  than  the  very  Russian  additive 
rhythms  of  Stravinsky's  ballet.  "Mile  Boulanger,"  recalls  the  composer,  "was  very  taken 
with  this  aspect  of  the  score."  When  the  meter  settles  down  for  any  length  of  time  at  all, 
it  is  in  %,  which  turns  for  a  moment  into  a  delicious  parodistic  waltz  tune  with  long 
upbeats  before  racing  on  to  the  finish. 

One  of  the  special  pleasures  of  hearing  the  Dance  Symphony  is  the  realization  that 

already,  in  what  should  probably  be  regarded  as  his  earliest  major  score,  Copland  shows 

many  of  those  characteristic  earmarks  of  his  style  by  which  we  recognize  him.  They  were 

to  be  much  more  vividly  conceived  in,  say,  Music  for  the  Theater,  but  nonetheless  there  is 

no  doubt  that  the  ballet  Grohg,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  hear  in  the  Dance 

Symphony,  is  not  just  the  music  of  some  talented  student  but  rather  the  earliest 

appearance  of  a  familiar  compositional  physiognomy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine'/ Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  andy  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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"Pops  in  Space" 


John  Williams .  .  .  the  Boston  Pops 
.  .  .  music  from  Star  Wars,  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  The  Empire 
Strikes  Back,  and  Superman .  .  .  the  first 
digital  recording  from  Philips  records, 
described  by  that  company  as  "one  of  its 
most  dymanic  and  adventurous  en- 
deavors outside  the  realm  of  classical 
music."  This  new  album,  the  first  by 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  for 
Philips,  reached  record  stores  earlier  this 
month  and  is  already  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  best  seller.  A  second  Pops 
album  under  the  direction  of  conductor 
Williams  will  feature  traditional  and 
popular  marches;  entitled  "Strike  Up 
the  Band,"  it  was  recorded  during  the 
Pops  season  last  June  and  will  be 
available  early  next  year. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will 
represent  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale.  The  shows  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  this  season  include  Impressions  Gallery  (through  26  October),  the  Piano 
Craft  Guild  (26  October  to  17  November),  the  Boston  Architectural  Center 
(17  November  to  15  December),  and  Wenniger  Graphics  (15  December  to  12  January). 

In  addition,  one  or  two  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photo- 
graphs, many  never  before  shown  publicly.  These  items  will  be  located  at  the  short  wall 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor  and  will  change 
periodically. 


The  Concord  Area  of  the  Council  of  the  BSO  will  present  the  internationally  famous, 
award-winning  Empire  Brass  Quintet  on  Sunday,  2  November.  They  will  perform  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington  Rd.,  Concord,  and  a  post-concert  reception 
will  serve  as  an  occasion  to  salute  these  very  popular  musicians.  The  ticket  price  of 
$12.50,  benefiting  the  BSO,  includes  both  concert  and  reception.  Remaining  tickets 
may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Day,  Jr.,  at  369-4154,  or  Mrs.  David 
Tuttle  at  369-41 14.  Tickets  for  the  concert  alone,  at  $5,  are  now  available  at  Richard- 
son's Drug  Store  on  Main  St.  in  Concord. 


Bartok  Dinner  in  Providence 

The  Rhode  Island  Friends  of  the  BSO  cordially  invite  you  to  join  them  for  an  evening 
with  Bartok  specialist  Ivan  Waldbaur.  The  program  will  be  held  at  the  Brown 
University  Faculty  Club  at  McGee  and  Benevolent  Sts.,  Providence,  on  Monday,  3 
November.  The  evening  is  in  anticipation  of  the  opening-night  BSO  concert,  which 
will  feature  an  all-Bartok  program. 

Professor  Waldbaur  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  University  faculty  and  is  a  noted 
authority  on  Bartok;  he  will  share  his  knowledge  with  us  and  offer  insights  into  the  man 
and  his  music.  A  cash  bar  at  6  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  dinner  at  7.  The  cost  per  person, 
including  dinner,  wine,  and  gratuity,  is  $10.  Dinner  reservations  can  be  made  by 
mailing  a  check  payable  to  "R.  I.  Committee/Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  to  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Radin,  75  Fales  Ave.,  Barrington,  R.  I.  02806.  Reservations  should  be  received 
by  Monday,  27  October.  For  further  information,  please  call  Mrs.  Judith  Bertozzi  at 
(401)  331-4670,  or  Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin  at  (401)  245-6766. 


BSOonWGBH 

Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy  on  Wednesday,  29  October  at  1 1  a.m.,  pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg  on 
Monday,  3  November  at  1 1  a.m.,  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  on  Friday,  7 
November  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  on  Monday,  17  November  at  1 1  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  often  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Symphony  Hall 


The  first  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall, 
which  stood  downtown  where  the  Orpheum  Theatre  now  stands,  held  about  2,400 
seats,  and  was  threatened  in  1893  by  a  city  road-building/rapid  transit  project.  That 
summer,  the  BSO's  founder,  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  organized  a  corporation  to 
finance  a  new  and  permanent  home  for  the  orchestra,  and  on  15  October  1900,  some 
seven  years  and  $750,000  later,  the  new  hall  was  opened.  The  inaugural  gala  concluded 
with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the  direction  of  then  music 
director  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

At  Higginson's  insistence,  the  architects — McKim,  Meade  &  White  of  New  York — 
engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  young  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  as 
their  acoustical  consultant,  and  Symphony  Hall  became  the  first  auditorium  designed  in 
accordance  with  scientifically-derived  acoustical  principles.  It  is  widely  regarded  as  one 
of  the  two  or  three  finest  concert  halls  in  the  world:  Bruno  Walter  called  it  "the  most 
noble  of  American  concert  halls,"  and  Herbert  von  Karajan,  comparing  it  to  Vienna's 
renowned  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal,  noted  that  "for  much  music,  it  is  even  better 
.  .  .  because  of  its  slightly  lower  reverberation  time." 

Symphony  Hall  is  61  feet  high,  75  feet  wide,  and  124  feet  long  from  the  lower  back 
wall  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  stage  slope  inward  to  help  focus  the 
sound.  The  side  balconies  are  shallow  so  as  not  to  trap  any  of  the  sound,  and  though  the 
rear  balconies  are  deeper,  sound  is  properly  reflected  from  the  back  walls.  The  recesses 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  help  distribute  the  sound  throughout  the  hall,  as  do  the  statue- 
filled  niches  along  three  sides.  The  auditorium  itself  is  centered  within  the  building, 
with  corridors  and  offices  insulating  it  from  outside  street  noise.  The  leather  seats  are  the 
ones  installed  for  the  hall's  opening  in  1900,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
floors,  the  hall  is  built  of  brick,  steel,  and  plaster,  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
decoration.  Symphony  Hall  seats  2,625  people  during  the  winter  season  and  2,371 
during  the  Pops  season,  when  the  banks  of  orchestra  seats  are  replaced  by  tables  and 
chairs. 

The  Symphony  Hall  organ,  an  Aeolian-Skinner  designed  by  G.  Donald  Harrison  and 
installed  in  1949,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  concert  hall  organs  in  the  world.  The 
console  was  autographed  by  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the 
organ's  tone.  There  are  more  than  4,800  pipes,  ranging  in  size  from  32  feet  to  less  than 
six  inches  and  located  behind  the  false  organ  pipe  facade  which  is  visible  to  the 
audience. 

Two  radio  booths  used  for  the  taping  and  broadcasting  of  concerts  overlook  the 
stage.  For  recording  sessions,  equipment  is  installed  in  an  area  of  the  basement.  The  hall 
was  completely  air-conditioned  during  the  summer  of  1973,  and  in  1975  a  six-passenger 
elevator  was  installed  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  stairwell. 

A  couple  of  interesting  points  for  observant  concertgoers:  Beethoven  is  the  only 
composer  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  one  of  the  plaques  which  trim  the  stage  and 
balconies  of  the  hall;  the  other  plaques  were  left  empty  since  it  was  felt  that  only 
Beethoven's  popularity  would  remain  unchanged.  And  the  initials  "BMH"— for 
"Boston  Music  Hall,"  as  the  building  was  to  have  been  called — appear  on  the  stairwell 
banisters  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  side,  originally  planned  as  the  main  entrance.  But 
the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  was  gutted  only  after  the  new  building— Symphony  Hall- 
was  opened. 
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Luncheon  -  Dinner  -Late  Supper 

'Free  Valet  Parking    344  Newbury  St.  in  Boston's  Back  Bay    1 

Other  Sa$mms  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  South  S&om  Hi 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  Daidd  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remus  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranelc  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Ta/t  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


M 


For  the  times 
when  you  cant  be  here. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  30  October  at  8 
Friday,  3 1  October  at  2 
Saturday,  1  November  at  8 


EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 


HARRIS 


Third  Symphony 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  24  February  1939) 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler 

Angel  Concert 

Entombment 

Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 


INTERMISSION 


MUSSORGSKY/RAVEL 


Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  7  November  1924) 

Promenade 

Gnomus 

Promenade 

II  vecchio  castello 

Promenade — Tuileries 

Bydlo 

Promenade— Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle 

The  Market  at  Limoges 

Catacombae.  Sepulcrum  Romanum 

Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua 

The  Hut  on  Chicken  Legs  (Baba-Yaga) 

The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 


6°*^ 


Mozart.  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Matter* 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  ate  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
\*J*jJ  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Roy  Harris 

Third  Symphony 


Roy  Harris  was  born  in  Lincoln  County, 
Oklahoma,  on  12  February  1898  and  died  in 
Santa  Monica,  California,  on  1  October 
1979.  The  Third  Symphony,  written 
1938-39,  was  first  performed  on  24  February 
19 39  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Koussevitzky  took  the 
work  on  tour,  repeating  it  also  at 
Tanglewood  and  in  later  Boston  seasons. 
Other  BSO  performances  have  been  led  by 
Richard  Bur  gin,  who  conducted  the  most 
recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  in 
March  1960,  and  Fugene  Ormandy,  who 
led  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  Novem- 
ber 1959  and  performances  at  Tanglewood 
in  1961  and  1974.  The  score  calls  for  three 
flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  and  strings. 

"Let's  not  kid  ourselves,"  wrote  Roy  Harris  to  the  composer  and  lexicographer 
Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  1951,  "my  Third  Symphony  happened  to  come  along  when  it  was 
needed.  The  first  season  it  was  greeted  with  the  same  boos  and  bravos  as  have  been  all 
my  works.  Then  Time  magazine  hailed  it  as  the  most  important  American  symphony, 
and  the  Third  Symphony  was  in."  It  came  along,  assured,  instantly  and  forcefully 
intelligible,  exuberant  with  physical  energy  and  aflame  with  ethical  aspiration,  at  a 
point  when  we  were  ready  to  receive  a  strong  and  unmistakably  American  symphony. 
(Two  other  Third  symphonies,  the  one  by  Harris's  pupil,  William  Schuman,  in  1941 
and  Aaron  Copland's  in  1946,  later  hit  home  with  almost  comparable  force.)  The  whole 
issue  of  an  "unmistakably  American  symphony,"  of  a  specifically  American  symphonic 
style,  seems  perhaps  naive  and  irrelevant  in  1980;  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  it  was  a 
burning  question.  As  Copland  put  it,  the  period  "had  been  definitely  colored  by  the 
notion  that  Americans  needed  a  kind  of  music  they  could  recognize  as  their  own  .  .  . 
Don't  forget  that  it  was  the  Hungarianness  of  Bartok  that  seemed  so  fascinating:  not 
only  was  he  writing  good  modern  music,  but  it  was  Hungarian  in  quality.  Stravinsky  was 
very  Russian — a  Russian  composer,  not  just  a  modern  composer." 

Jazz  and  musical  comedy  spoke  with  fantastic  vibrancy  to  the  hunger  to  feel  musically 
American,  but  they  did  not  fill  the  need  felt  by  some  for  a  music  that  was  at  once 
American  and  "serious."  Of  "serious"  music,  Virgil  Thomson  once  wrote  that  we 
require  "not  only  that  it  move  our  hearts  [and]  that  it  be  interesting  to  the  mind,  [but] 
that  there  is  yet  a  third  qualification  about  which  we  are  no  less  exigent.  We  insist  that  it 
be  edifying.  This  demand  is  as  old  as  time.  Every  civilization  and  every  primitive 
community  have  recognized  a  music  of  common  or  vulgar  usage  and  another  music, 
grander  of  expressive  content  and  more  traditional  in  style,  a  music  worthy  of 
association  with  the  highest  celebrations  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  and  of  culture."  Roy 
Harris  was  among  the  most  vigorously  vocal  of  those  musicians  who  rejected  the  idea 
that  our  popular  styles  and  genres  gave  adequate  representation  of  the  American 
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character.  Introducing  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  1943,  he  declared:  "Our  people  are  more 
than  pleasure-loving.  We  also  have  qualities  of  heroic  strength — determination — will  to 
struggle — faith  in  our  destiny.  We  are  possessed  of  a  fierce  driving  power — optimistic, 
young,  rough  and  ready — and  I  am  convinced  that  our  mechanistic  age  has  not 
destroyed  an  appreciation  of  more  tender  moods  ..." 

Harris  felt  as  well  that  there  existed  a  distinctively  American  tone  of  voice,  manner, 
and  vocabulary  in  music.  In  1933,  the  year  of  his  first  symphony,  which  he  actually 
called  Symphony  1933  and  which  Koussevitzky  hailed  as  America's  first  tragic  symphony, 
Harris  published  an  essay  called  "Problems  of  American  Composers."  In  it,  after  an 
impassioned  description  of  the  American  landscape  and  character,  he  proposes  that  just 
as  the  American  composer's  moods  "are  not  warmed-over  moods  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  European  society,  [neither]  is  his  musical  material  rearranged  and 
retinted  formulas  of  the  standard  classics  which  our  audiences,  teachers,  and  critics,  and 
our  imported  conductors  and  performers  have  been  trained  to  think  of  as  the  only 
possible  music.  To  be  more  specific:  Our  rhythmic  impulses  are  fundamentally  different 
from  the  rhythmic  impulses  of  Europeans;  and  from  this  unique  rhythmic  sense  are 
generated  different  melodic  and  form  values.  Our  sense  of  rhythm  is  less  symmetrical 
than  the  European  rhythmic  sense .  .  .  This  asymmetrical  balancing  of  rhythmic  phrases 
is  in  our  blood;  it  is  not  in  the  European  blood  ..."  Conceding  that  American 
composers  had  "not  as  yet  developed  any  predominant  type  of  harmonic  idiom,"  Harris 
was  nonetheless  "confident  that  a  national  taste  and  talent  for  harmonic  balance  and 
nuance  is  developing  ..." 
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The  issues  raised  here  and  the  claims  made  are  debatable;  indeed,  participants  and 
observers  alike  have  hotly  debated  them.  But  what  Harris  expressed  in  that  early  essay 
was  the  center  of  his  artistic  creed,  and  Roy  Harris  was  most  essentially  an  artist  who 
worked  according  to  a  creed.  That  creed,  or  rather,  Harris's  pronouncements  about  it, 
"invites  kidding,"  as  Virgil  Thomson  wrote  in  his  review  of  a  work  called  in  fact 
American  Creed,  and  Thomson,  back  in  their  Parisian  days  before  either  of  them  was 
much  of  a  public  figure,  used  also  "to  tease  .  .  .  Harris  for  writing  'masterpieces.'  " 
Altogether  characteristic  is  this  sentence  of  Harris's,  written  1942  to  Nicolas  Slonimsky: 
"I  have  finished  two  movements  of  my  Fifth  Symphony,  and  it  is  wonderful  beyond  my 
wildest  hopes."  Reading  responses  to  Harris's  earlier  music,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
the  responses  of  critic-colleagues  like  Arthur  Farwell  (who  had  also  been  Harris's 
teacher),  Henry  Cowell,  Walter  Piston,  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil  Thomson,  or  Elliott 
Carter,  or  those  of  a  just-critic  like  the  remarkable  Paul  Rosenfeld,  one  finds,  over  and 
again,  the  same  mixture  of  grave  reservations  about  the  verbal  claptrap  and  roughness 
of  facture  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  something  in  the  voice  and  the  stance  that 
would  not  be  denied:  "...  every  now  and  then  something  really  happens  .  .  . 
unexpected,  original  .  .  . ,  and  beautiful"  (Thomson) — "In  every  piece  of  music  by 
Harris  there  are  some  wonderful  moments"  (Carter). 

Harris  was  forty-one  when  the  premiere  of  the  Third  Symphony  propelled  him  into 
prominence.  (Piston  was  similarly  slow  to  emerge,  as  was  Carter  later  on,  but  Copland 
was  famous  in  his  twenties,  while  Sessions  and  Thomson  established  themselves  as 
significant  figures  in  their  thirties.)  His  official  Opus  1,  a  piano  sonata,  was  written  at 
thirty-three,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-six  that  Harris  decided  to  be  a  composer. 
He  was  to  make  much  of  his  birth  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  in  a  log 
cabin;  in  fact,  the  family  moved  to  a  small  town  near  Los  Angeles  in  1903,  and  it  was 
there  that  Harris  grew  up.  He  played  some  piano  and  clarinet,  and  made  his  living  as  a 
truck  driver  for  a  dairy  company.  When  he  saw  that  music  was  his  vocation,  he  went  to 
two  teachers,  Henry  Schoenfeld  and  Arthur  Farwell,  who  shared  solid  German  training 
and  a  commitment  to  using  indigenous  American  materials,  particularly  Indian  themes, 
in  their  concert  music.  In  1926,  Harris  had  his  first  important  public  performance  when 
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Howard  Hanson  conducted  an  orchestral  Andante  at  Rochester.  That  year,  he  joined 
the  procession  of  American  musicians  heading  for  Paris  to  acquire  craft  and  discipline 
from  Nadia  Boulanger:  Copland,  Marion  Bauer,  and  Melville  Smith  had  already  come 
and  gone,  while  Piston,  Marc  Blitzstein,  and  Herbert  Elwell  were  with  Harris  in  the 
group  that  crossed  in  1926. 

Reviewing  the  piano  sonata,  Opus  1,  and  alluding  to  the  famous  article  in  which 
Robert  Schumann  "discovered"  Chopin,  Arthur  Farwell  blew  the  trumpet  for  his 
former  student  in  a  Musical  Quarterly  article  beginning,  "Gentlemen,  a  genius — but 
keep  your  hats  on!"  Some  ten  years  later,  the  wry  Walter  Piston  found  occasion  to 
congratulate  Harris  upon  having  survived  "the  trying  experience  of  having  been  hailed 
a  genius."  Serge  Koussevitzky,  one  of  the  "imported  conductors"  scolded  by  Harris  in 
his  1933  essay  on  the  problems  of  American  composers,  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Symphony  1933,  which  he  presented  in  Boston  in  January  1934.  As  an  American 
composer,  one  could  not,  in  those  days,  have  a  better  friend  than  Koussevitzky.  He  not 
only  introduced  new  music  but,  when  he  believed  in  it,  played  it  again  and  again.  His 
performances,  moreover,  sounded  like  acts,  not  of  duty,  but  of  artistic  conviction.  The 
Boston  Symphony,  whose  concerts  were  also  broadcast,  was  of  utmost  importance  in  the 
building  of  Harris's  reputation,  and  under  Koussevitzky  it  introduced  five  of  his  first  six 
symphonies.  In  later  years,  as  public  taste  moved  away  from  the  "strong-arm"  move- 
ment of  the  thirties  into  which  he  had  fit  so  well,  Harris  was  a  less  visible  figure  than 
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formerly;  nonetheless,  he  continued  as  a  prolific  and  vigorous  writer  in  the  large 
instrumental  and  choral  forms.  The  number  of  his  symphonies  grew  to  fifteen  by  1978 
(not  including  the  1952  symphony  for  the  West  Point  band):  the  Eighth  he  wrote  for 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  it  was  introduced  by  Enrique  Jorda  in  January  1962, 
with  Johana  Harris  playing  the  solo  piano  part.  A  year  later,  on  his  sixty-fifth  birthday, 
Harris  conducted  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  the  Chorale  from  his  Fifth 
Symphony. 

The  title  page  of  the  Third  Symphony  includes  the  words  "In  one  movement."  The 
single  movement  does,  however,  fall  into  clearly  articulated  sections,  to  whose  succes- 
sion Harris  provided  this  roadmap: 

I.      Tragic — low  string  sonorities 

Lyric — strings,  horns,  woodwinds 

Pastoral — woodwinds  with  a  poly  tonal  string  background 

Fugue — dramatic 

A.  Brass  and  percussion  dominating 

B.  Canonic  development  of  materials  from  Section  II  constituting 
background  for  further  development  of  Fugue 

Dramatic — Tragic 

A.  Restatement  of  violin  theme  of  Section  I:  tutti  strings  in  canon  with 
tutti  woodwinds  against  brass  and  percussion  developing  rhythmic 
motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 

B.  Coda — development  of  materials  from  Section  I  and  II  over  pedal 
timpani 


II. 
III. 
IV. 


V. 
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Elliott  Carter,  reviewing  the  symphony  in  1940 — he  called  it  "a  folklore  work  with 
literary  overtones" — put  some  critical  flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  the  composer's  outline: 
"Musically,  Harris's  Third  Symphony  represents  a  step  toward  simplification,  so  that 
only  the  most  typical  and  fundamental  characteristics  are  expressed.  It  is  in  five  block- 
like sections,  each  one  with  a  dominating  idea  so  definite  that  its  character  can  be 
grasped  at  once;  within  each  section  very  little  happens  that  goes  against  it.  Each  of  the 
five  is  built  on  clearly  stated  themes,  often  of  considerable  length.  The  articulation  of 
phrase  and  of  section  is  always  clearly  marked;  transitional  material  is  almost  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Voice  leading  is  arranged  to  give  a  contrapuntal  impression  even  in 
places  where  harmony  predominates;  counterpoint  with  one  part  well  emphasized 
dominates  the  entire  piece.  Themes  return  formally  in  different  sections  but  surrounded 
by  such  a  changed  atmosphere  that  little  sense  of  musical  position  results.  This  has 
always  been  one  of  the  curious  qualities  of  Harris's  work.  Here  such  constant  change  is 
saved  from  giving  a  sense  of  wandering  by  the  emphasis  each  theme  receives  when  it  first 
appears." 

The  opening,  a  cello  melody  whose  first  unfolding  is  subtly  punctuated  by  the  violas 
at  phrase-endings,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Harris's  melodic  gift  and  sense  of 
paragraph.  Equal  to  this  "tragic"  section  in  fantasy  and  control  is  the  "pastoral,"  where, 
against  a  background  of  shimmering,  nervously  vibrating  chords  in  the  strings,  wood- 
winds (some  brass,  too,  later  on)  project  a  sequence  of  melodic  fragments,  all  related, 
but  with  no  two  quite  the  same.  Finally,  it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ending 
with  its  obsessive  timpani  strokes  represents  Harris's  second  thoughts,  replacing  an  idea 
more  abrupt  and  of  less  definite  finality. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  His  program  note  on  Roy  Harris's  Third  Symphony  is  used  here  by 
kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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From  the  first  performance  of  the  Harris  Third  Symphony 
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About  the  First  Performance 


Reviewing  the  first  performance  of  Roy  Harris's  Third  Symphony,  the  critic  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  noted  the  next  day  that  "the  new  symphony  was  well  received,  and  the  composer 
took  several  bows.  He  showed  clearly  his  appreciation  of  the  aid  he  had  had  from  the  conductor 
and  the  orchestra,  who  had  given  him  (so  far  as  one  may  judge  on  a  single  hearing)  a  splendid 
performance  of  a  work  very  dijficult  to  play."  Moses  Smith,  writing  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 
placed  the  performance  also  in  the  context  ofKoussevitzky's  efforts  on  behalf  of  "the  American 
composer." 


Long  an  exponent  of  music  by  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  of  our  time,  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  unusual  crusade.  Last  Friday  and 
Saturday  he  presented  the  Second  Symphony  of 
William  Schuman,  one  of  the  younger  and  more 
talented  American  composers.  At  yesterday's 
matinee  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra he  directed  the  first  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony  of  Roy  Harris,  who  became  41  years  old 
on  the  recent  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  who  is  now 
an  established  and  leading  composer  on  the 
American  scene.  At  the  concerts  of  next  week  Dr. 
Koussevitsky  will  provide  Bostonians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  first  acquaintance  with  the  Violin 
Concerto  of  John  Alden  Carpenter,  who  will 
achieve  the  age  of  63  next  Tuesday  and  who  was  a 
modern  composer  before  Schuman  was  born. 

American  music  was  not  ignored  earlier  in  the 
year;  and  a  quarter  of  the  season  will  remain  after 
the  next  program.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  if 
the  American  composer  is  being  neglected  in  his 
own  country  .  .  .  the  fault  is  not  that  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes 
taken  to  task  for  being  too  kind  to  American 
composers.  What  the  grumblers  sometimes  fail  to 
consider  is  that  the  conductor  is  too  conscientious 
and  too  honest  to  palm  off  the  latest  mellifluous 
product  of  an  American  pen,  saying  absolutely 
nothing,  as  a  worthy  expression  of  native  talent. 
Instead  he  has  sought  out  fresh,  eager  voices,  like 
those  of  Walter  Piston  and  Roger  Sessions  and 
Aaron  Copland;  like  that  of  Roy  Harris  in  the  two 
previous  Symphonies  by  which  his  rugged  imagina- 
tion was  made  known  here;  and  like  that  of  the 
gifted  Schuman  last  week. 

The  First  Symphony  of  Harris  five  years  ago 
disclosed  a  vigorous  voice  that  still  wanted  school- 
ing. The  Second  Symphony,  composed  only  a  year 
after  the  First  and  performed  here  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Richard  Burgin  almost  exactly  three  years 
ago,  showed  a  much  higher  degree  of  organization; 
but  its  edges  were  still  crude.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  Third  Symphony,  completed  only  a  month 


ago,  should  present  a  mellower  and  more  polished 
surface. 

The  expectation  was  realized,  albeit  with  some 
reservations  suggested  by  first  acquaintance. 
Without  apparent  loss  of  vigor  or  arresting  charac- 
ter Harris  has  in  this  Symphony  tempered  his 
harmony  into  a  less  dissonant  medium,  has  ironed 
out  his  voice-leading  into  smoother  progressions, 
has  built  phrases  into  more  plastic,  more  persuasive 
periods  and  has  evolved  a  more  sonorous,  yet  still 
characterful,  instrumentation. 

The  result  is  indeed  a  mellower  work,  the  ob- 
vious manifestation  of  which  was  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  its  reception  by  yesterday's  au- 
dience— more  or  less  the  same  audience  which  had 
taken  coldly  to  the  two  previous  Symphonies.  And 
by  that  token  Harris,  making  his  way  on  stage  after 
what  sounded  like  a  splendid  performance,  could 
plausibly  have  believed  that  he  had  finally  "ar- 
rived" to  the  point  of  being  taken  seriously  by  a 
heterogeneous  public. 

The  reservations  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  have  to  do  principally  with  repetitiousness. 
On  first  hearing,  the  length  of  the  Pastoral  section 
seemed  unjustified  by  its  thematic  content.  The 
Fugue,  which  was  intended  to  be  dramatic,  missed 
some  of  the  intended  fire  because  there  seemed  to 
be  insufficient  variety  in  the  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal subject  and  because  the  development  seemed 
at  times  heavy-handed.  In  the  opposite  direction  of 
understatement,  the  dramatic  ending  of  the  final 
section  seemed  hurried. 

Set  against  these  things,  however,  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  opening  section,  principally  for 
strings,  where  the  warm  lyricism  of  the  composer  is 
to  be  heard  at  its  best.  Or  the  beautiful  figuration 
(which  is  probably  not  the  right  word)  of  the  string 
instruments  in  the  Pastoral,  and  the  striking 
sonorities  emerging  from  the  wood  winds.  Or  the 
almost  pioneer  vitality  of  the  fugue  subject  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  heavy  brass  .  .  .  But  for  a  first 
impression  of  a  stimulating  work  this  account  has 
run  long  enough. 
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Paul  Hindemith 

Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler 


Paul  Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  16  November  1895 
and  died  in  Frankfurt  on  28  December  1963. 
He  composed  his  opera  Mathis  der  Maler 
in  the  years  1932-35.  He  also  produced  an 
orchestral  score  based  on  passages  from  the 
opera  as  a  "symphony,"  which  was  first 
performed  in  Berlin  on  12  March  1934;  the 
very  fact  of  that  performance  was  an  act  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  Wilhelm  Furtw'dngler. 
The  opera  as  a  whole  received  its  first  perfor- 
mance not  in  Germany  but  in  Switzerland, 
Zurich,  28  May  1938.  Not  one  German 
newspaper  covered  the  event.  Otto  Klem- 
perer  conducted  the  first  American  perfor- 
mance of  the  Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler 
at  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  on  4  October  1934,  and  it  was  first  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Richard  Burgin  two  months  later,  on  7  December  1934.  It  has  also  been 
performed  here  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Robert  Shaw,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg,  and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  who  led  the  most  recent 
performances  in  1974.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Paul  Hindemith  was  fascinated  by  the  problem  of  artistic  creativity  and  by  the 
function  of  the  artist  in  society.  In  what  many  regard  as  his  masterpiece,  the  opera 
Mathis  der  Maler  (Mathis  the  Painter),  he  produced,  to  his  own  libretto,  a  fusion  of 
history,  biography,  and  his  own  artistic  philosophy,  organized  in  a  carefully  designed 
musical  structure  that  laid  out  the  scenes  from  beginning  to  end  with  balanced 
architectural  precision.  Clearly  Hindemith  was  working  on  the  grand  scale  with  the 
intention  of  producing  a  "great"  work,  and  if  the  opera  is  only  intermittently  successful 
in  the  theater  (I  find  it  difficult  to  judge  this,  having  seen  only  one  production  that 
scanted  a  number  of  the  composer's  theatrical  specifications),  it  is  nonetheless  of  interest 
in  so  many  respects — not  the  least  of  them  musically — that  it  richly  deserved  its  long- 
awaited  recording  last  year.  But  long  before  the  opera  as  a  whole  became  accessible  to  us 
on  disc,  the  orchestral  symphony  drawn  from  the  score  was  perhaps  Hindemith's  most 
successful  orchestral  score. 

The  subject  of  Hindemith's  opera  is  a  sixteenth-century  painter,  Mathis  Gotthart 
Nithart,  better  known  (through  a  seventeenth-century  error)  as  Matthias  Griinewald, 
concerning  whose  life  virtually  no  precise  information  is  available  (which,  of  course, 
allows  the  composer  much  freer  rein  in  laying  out  his  story).  His  masterpiece  is  the 
Isenheim  Altarpiece,  a  polyptych  commissioned  after  1510  for  the  monastery  church  of 
St.  Anthony  in  Isenheim,  Upper  Alsace.  The  carved  altar  screen  that  Griinewald  was  to 
decorate  had  four  movable  and  two  fixed  wings.  He  chose  subjects  from  the  world  of 
Antonine  thought  including  scenes  from  Christ's  early  years,  the  Passion,  and  scenes 
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from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony;  the  altarpiece  was  completed  in  1515-16.  Following  1520 
he  was  commissioned  by  Albrecht  Cardinal  von  Brandenburg  (who  appears  in  the 
opera);  a  breach  between  them  in  1526  over  the  artist's  support  of  the  Reformation 
resulted  in  Griinewald's  dismissal.  He  died  in  Halle  in  1528. 

Hindemith  treated  the  historical  aspect  of  his  opera  with  great  freedom,  since  his 
primary  purpose  was  to  consider  the  role  of  the  artist  in  his  society  during  a  time  of 
crisis— precisely  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Germany  while  he  was  working  on  the 
score.  Hindemith  attempted  to  avoid  political  entanglements  during  those  years, 
convinced  that  the  German  people  would  not  allow  Hitler  to  remain  long  in  power.  In 
this  stance  he  was  in  fact  living  out  the  view  he  presents  in  the  opera,  where  it  is  clear 
that  an  artist's  duty  is  first  of  all  to  his  art.  The  title  character  allows  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  Peasants'  Rebellion  by  a  revolutionary  organizer,  Schwalb,  who  convinces  him 
that  his  pictures  serve  no  useful  function  in  a  society  groaning  for  relief.  But  his  attempt 
to  become  a  man  of  action  ends  catastrophically,  and  he  finally  returns  to  the  role  in 
which  he  knows  he  can  contribute,  as  an  artist  of  vision.  Many  of  the  scenes  are 
designed  to  suggest  or  parallel  panels  from  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece,  implying  in  part 
that  the  painter's  work  has  grown  out  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  life  (although 
historically  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece  was  completed  before  the  Reformation  got  under- 
way and  long  before  the  Peasants'  Rebellion).  At  the  same  time  the  opera  was  easily 
construed  as  an  anti-Nazi  tract — particularly  in  the  scene  involving  the  burning  of 
Lutheran  literature;  it  was  too  clearly  a  criticism  of  the  Nazi  bookburnings  of  May  1933. 


Self- portrait,  from  1514,  of  Mathis  Gotthart  Nithart 
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In  spite  of  Nazi  opposition  and  press  denunciations  of  Hindemith's  music  as  decadent 
and  degenerate,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  boldly  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  the 
Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler  in  March  1934,  to  great  audience  approval.  On  25 
November  Furtwangler  published  an  open  letter  in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
entitled  "Der  Fall  Hindemith"  ("The  Hindemith  Case").  Response  to  the  statement  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  newspaper  had  to  run  extra  printings,  and  when  the  conductor 
arrived  for  a  rehearsal  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  the  musicians  greeted  him  with  a 
twenty-minute  ovation.  That  evening,  conducting  Tristan,  Furtwangler  was  cheered 
even  longer  by  the  public,  though  Goring  and  Goebbels  were  present.  Goring  reported 
to  Hitler  that  Furtwangler's  act  was  encouraging  criticism  of  the  government.  Just  a  week 
later  the  conductor  "resigned"  all  of  his  musical  posts. 

Hindemith's  own  decision  to  leave  Germany  came  not  long  after.  He  had  hesitated 
for  fear  that  he  would  be  cutting  himself  off  from  his  cultural  roots,  but  in  the  end  it  did 
not  seem  to  do  any  harm  to  his  work.  He  went  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  remained  as  a  distinguished  teacher  at  Yale  until  the  early  1950s. 
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The  first  of  the  three  movements  of  the  Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler,  the  "Angel 
Concert"  (marked  Ruhig  bewegt,  translatable  to  Con  moto  tranquillo),  is  the  overture  to 
the  opera  proper.  The  portion  of  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece  that  inspired  it  is  the  left  half 
of  a  pair  of  panels  depicting  an  "Allegory  of  the  Nativity,"  in  which  an  ensemble  of 
musical  angels  (playing  rather  bizarrely  proportioned  instruments  that  never  existed, 
with  a  bowing  technique  that  appears  equally  odd)  serenade  the  mother  and  child,  who 
are  depicted  in  the  right  panel.  All  of  the  instruments  visible  in  the  painting  are  bowed 
strings,  but  Hindemith's  angelic  orchestra  features  the  other  instruments  too,  especially 
the  three  trombones  that  intone,  soon  after  the  beginning,  the  old  folk  song  "Es  sungen 
drei  Engel"  ("Three  angels  sang").  Following  this  calm  introduction,  the  tempo  picks  up 
to  "Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe"  ("Rather  lively  half-notes")  and  a  denser  contrapuntal 
texture  punctuated  by  brass  chords.  Motives  from  the  two  principal  themes  are  tossed 
back  and  forth  throughout  the  development,  and  both  of  them  appear  against  the  folk 
song  (again  in  the  trombones)  to  provide  a  compact  sense  of  recapitulation. 


From  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece  "Angel  Concert" 
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'The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony" 
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The  second  movement,  "Entombment,"  uses  music  drawn  from  the  final  scene  of  the 
opera  (purely  musical  considerations  in  the  symphony  require  that  the  slow,  quiet 
movement  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  three  movements,  resulting  in  a  different  order  of 
the  music  heard  here  as  compared  to  that  heard  in  an  operatic  performance).  When 
Regina,  daughter  of  the  rebellious  Schwalb,  dies,  Hindemith  introduces  the  quietly 
intense  music  (Sehr  langsam  =  Molto  adagio)  heard  here.  The  pictorial  equivalent  was 
the  predella  (or  foot-piece)  of  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece,  in  which  John,  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  are  preparing  the  interment  of  Jesus.  The  same  musical  material  recurs  at  the 
end  of  the  scene  (and  the  opera)  as  Mathis  carefully  puts  away  his  possessions  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  death. 

The  last  movement  of  the  symphony  gave  Hindemith  the  greatest  difficulty.  There 
was  no  third  self-contained  orchestral  passage  to  be  extracted,  and  he  wanted  to  end  on 
a  note  of  affirmation.  The  movement  begins  Sehr  langsam  (  =  Molto  adagio)  in  a  free 
tempo  with  the  unison  string  passage  that  opens  the  sixth  tableau  of  the  opera.  Mathis 
and  the  ailing  Regina  arrive  at  night  in  a  forest,  and  he  calms  her  fears  so  that  she  sleeps 
calmly  (this  passage  is  not  included  in  the  symphony,  but  it  reused  the  folk  song  "Es 
sungen  drei  Engel"  from  the  overture).  Then  in  a  series  of  visions,  Mathis-St.  Anthony  is 
tempted  by  luxury  and  power  and  other  forces  personified  by  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  opera.  In  a  series  of  frightening  visions  (accompanied  by  the  faster  passages  of  the 
third  movement)  he  is  tormented  by  writhing  demons,  another  reference  to  the 
Griinewald  painting.  There  is  a  great  struggle  between  Art  and  the  World  for  his  soul. 
The  old  plainsong  hymn  "Lauda  Sion  salvatorem,"  sounded  by  the  woodwinds  in  long 
notes  over  the  busy  strings,  suggests  the  possibility  of  salvation.  Hindemith  then  skips 
(in  the  symphony)  to  the  end  of  the  scene;  Cardinal  Albrecht  has  appeared  as  St.  Paul 
to  comfort  the  painter  (the  meeting  of  the  two  saints  is  depicted  by  Griinewald),  and 
they  close  their  discussion  by  singing  a  ringing  Alleluia  to  another  plainsong  melody, 
given  out  in  the  symphony  by  massed  brass  to  provide  a  suitably  sonorous  close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Modest  Mussorgsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (orchestrated  by  Ravel) 


Modest  Mussorgsky  was  born  at  Karevo, 
district  of  Pskov,  on  21  March  1839  and  died 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  28  March  1881.  He 
composed  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  as  a 
set  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice 
Ravel  made  his  orchestral  transcription  in 
the  summer  of  1922  for  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
who  two  years  later  would  begin  his  twenty- 
five-year  tenure  as  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Koussevitzky  introduced 
the  Ravel  version  at  one  of  his  own  concerts 
in  Paris  on  22  October  1922  and  led  the  first 
American  performance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  early  in  his  first  season 
here,  on  7  November  1924 -It  has  also  been 
performed  at  BSO  concerts  by  Richard 
Bur  gin,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Guido  Can- 
telli,  Igor  Markevitch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Thomas  Schippers,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini, 
James  Levine  (who  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  April  1972),  and 
Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  (who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1977). 
Ravel's  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  alto  saxophone,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  bells,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rattle,  whip,  cymbals,  side 
drum,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  was  Ravel,  the  Frenchman,  who  told  Koussevitzky,  the  Russian,  about  these 
fascinating  pieces  and  fired  his  enthusiasm.  The  Pictures  were  quite  unknown  then,  and 
Mussorgsky's  publisher,  Bessel,  had  so  little  faith  in  them  that  they  stipulated  that 
Ravel's  transcription  be  for  Koussevitzky's  personal  use  only  since  there  was  clearly 
nothing  in  it  for  them.  The  Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  quickly  became  a  Koussevitzky 
specialty,  and  his  frequent  and  brilliant  performances,  especically  his  fantastic  1930 
recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  turned  the  work  into  an  indispensable  repertory 
item.  What  would  particularly  have  pleased  Ravel  is  that  the  popularity  of  "his"  Pictures 
at  an  Exhibition  led  pianists  to  rediscover  Mussorgsky's.  In  transcribing  the  Pictures,  Ravel 
had  been  anticipated  by  V.V.  Tushmalov  as  early  as  1891  and  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  in 
1920,  and  then  there  were,  during  the  period  Ravel's  version  was  available  only  to 
Koussevitzky,  Leonidas  Leonardi  ("whose  idea  of  the  art,"  remarked  a  contemporary 
critic,  "is  very  remote"),  Lucien  Cailliet,  and  Leopold  Stokowski — not  to  forget  the 
electronic  version  by  Tomita  or  the  rock  one  of  Emerson,  Lake  &  Palmer.*  Ravel's 
edition  is  the  sole  survivor,  and  for  good  reason:  his  is  Mussorgsky's  peer,  and  his 
transcription  stands  as  the  model  of  what  we  would  ask  in  probity,  technical  brilliance, 
fantasy,  imaginative  insight,  and  concern  for  the  name  on  the  left  of  the  slant  line. 

The  Pictures  are  "really"  Victor  Hartmann's.  He  was  a  close  and  important  friend  to 
Mussorgsky,  and  his  death  at  only  39  in  the  summer  of  1873  was  an  occasion  of 
profound  and  tearing  grief  for  the  composer.  The  critic  Stasov  organized  a  posthumous 
exhibition  of  Hartmann's  drawings,  paintings,  and  architectural  sketches  in  St. 
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Petersburg  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  by  22  June,  Mussorgsky,  having  worked  at  high 
intensity  and  speed,  completed  his  tribute  to  his  friend.  He  imagined  himself  "roving 
through  the  exhibition,  now  leisurely,  now  briskly  in  order  to  come  close  to  a  picture 
that  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  at  times  sadly,  thinking  of  his  departed  friend." 
That  roving  music,  which  opens  the  suite,  he  calls  "Promenade,"  and  his  designation  of 
it  as  being  "nel  modo  russico"  is  a  redundancy. 

Gnomus:  According  to  Stasov,  "a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hartmann's 
design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club ...  It  is  something  in  the  style 
of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts  being  inserted  into  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome 
accompanies  his  droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks." 

II  vecchio  castello  (The  Old  Castle):  There  was  no  item  by  that  title  in  the  exhibition, 
but  it  presumably  refers  to  one  of  several  architectural  watercolors  done  on  a  trip  of 
Hartmann's  to  Italy.  Stasov  tells  us  that  the  piece  represents  a  medieval  castle  with  a 
troubadour  standing  before  it.  Ravel  decided  basically  to  make  his  orchestra  the  size  of 
the  one  Rimsky-Korsakov  used  in  his  edition  of  Boris  Godunov,  the  most  famous  of 
earlier  orchestrations  of  Mussorgsky,  but  not,  alas,  as  honorable  as  Ravel's.  He  went 
beyond  those  bounds  in  adding  percussion  and,  most  remarkably,  in  his  inspired  use  of 
the  alto  saxophone  here.  In  this  movement,  Ravel  makes  one  of  his  rare  compositional 
changes,  adding  an  extra  measure  of  accompaniment  between  the  first  two  phrases  of 
the  melody. 


Richard  M.  Dana  features 
custom  designing 
a  repair  department  and 
an  elegant  selection  of  unusual  stones 
in  modern  or  traditional  settings. 

We  are  cash  buyers  of  estate  and 
privately  owned  jewelry  and  silver. 

Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and  probate. 

JUQWJU>M.DANA,inc: 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley,  MA.  237-2730 
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Tuileries:  The  park  in  Paris,  swarming  with  children  and  their  nurses.  Mussorgsky 
reaches  this  picture  by  way  of  a  Promenade. 

Bydlo:  The  word  is  Polish  for  cattle.  Mussorgsky  explained  to  Stasov  that  the  picture 
represents  an  ox-drawn  wagon  with  enormous  wheels,  but  adding  that  "the  wagon  is 
not  inscribed  on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us." 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells:  A  costume  design  for  a  ballet,  Trilby,  with  choreogra- 
phy by  Petipa  and  music  by  Gerber,  and  given  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871  (no  connection 
with  George  du  Maurier's  famous  novel,  which  was  not  published  until  1893.)  A  scene 
with  child  dancers  was  de  rigueur  in  a  Petipa  spectacular.  Here  we  have  canaries 
"enclosed  in  eggs  as  in  suits  of  armor,  with  canary  heads  put  on  like  helmets."  The  ballet 
is  preceded  by  a  short  Promenade. 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle:  Mussorgsky  owned  two  drawings  by  Hartmann 
entitled  A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat  and  A  poor  Jew:  Sandomierz.  Hartmann  had  spent  a 
month  of  1868  at  Sandomierz  in  Poland.  Mussorgsky's  manuscript  has  no  title,  and 
Stasov  provided  one,  Two  Polish  Jews,  one  rich,  one  poor,  and  he  seems  later  to  have  added 
the  names  of  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Another  small  alteration  here:  Mussorgsky 
ends  with  a  long  note,  but  Ravel  has  his  Goldenberg  dismiss  the  whining  Schmuyle 
more  abruptly. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZA^ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Civilized  Alternative  to  Rush  Hour 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  a  full  roster  of  Symphony  Prelude 
Concerts  for  the  1980/81  season.  These  special  programs,  introduced  two  years  ago,  are  open  only  to 
Boston  Symphony  subscribers.  Featuring  individual  members  of  the  orchestra  in  chamber  music 
performances  designed  to  complement  the  evening's  symphony  program,  these  Preludes  offer  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  orchestra  by  knowing  the  unique  musicial  personalities  of  the  players 
themselves. 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  at  Symphony  Hall  between  5:15  and  6  p.m.  on  each  selected 
evening.  Cocktails  may  be  purchased  until  the  time  of  the  concert,  which  begins  at  6.  Each 
performance  is  about  50  minutes  in  length,  following  which  a  catered  supper  is  served.  (Remember, 
the  price  of  each  series  ticket  includes  supper  on  each  concert  evening.) 

Only  150  seats  will  be  made  available  in  each  series,  and  no  single  tickets  will  be  offered,  so  please 
place  your  order  without  delay. 


If  You 
Subscribe  To 


Your  Prelude 
Dates  Are 


Programs  Will 
Include  Music  By 


Series  Price  Per 

Person  Including  Supper 


SATURDAY  "EVEN" 


SATURDAY  "ODD" 


THURSDAY  "10" 


THURSDAY  "A" 


TUESDAY  "B" 


TUESDAY  "C" 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


OCTOBER  25 
NOVEMBER  22 
JANUARY  17 
FEBRUARY  14 

NOVEMBER  15 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  28 

NOVEMBER  13 
DECEMBER  4 
JANUARY  7 
MARCH  26 

NOVEMBER  20 
JANUARY  15 
FEBRUARY  12 

OCTOBER  28 
JANUARY  13 
FEBRUARY  24 

NOVEMBER  18 
DECEMBER  9 

JANUARY  27 


Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Beethoven 
Mozart,  Bartok 
Schubert,  Ravel 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Schubert,  Ravel 

Prokofiev,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Dvorak 
Boccherini,  Haydn 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Brahms,  Shostakovich 
Mozart,  Bartok 

Beethoven,  Copland 
Mozart,  Brahms 
Beethoven 


$52.00 


$52.00 


$52.00 


$41.00 


$41.00 


$41.00 


This  series  is  made  possible  by  -^  St3t©StrS©t . 


SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE. 


.ZIP- 


DAY  PHONE. 


.EVENING  PHONE. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


M9MOTM  tMUWkW 

KB  153**?w2i§ 
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The  Market  at  Limoges:  Mussorgsky  jots  some  imagined  conversation  in  the  margin 
of  the  manuscript:  "Great  news!  M.  de  Puissangeout  has  just  recovered  his  cow .  .  .  Mme. 
de  Remboursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  teeth,  while  M.  de  Pantaleon's 
nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  is  as  much  as  ever  the  color  of  a  peony."  With  a  great  rush  of 
wind,  Mussorgsky  plunges  us  directly  into  the 

Catacombae.  Sepulchrum  Romanum:  The  picture  shows  the  interior  of  catacombs  in 
Paris  with  Hartmann,  a  friend,  and  a  guide  with  a  lamp.  Mussorgsky  adds  this  marginal 
note:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes 
them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua  (Among  the  dead  in  the  language  of  the  dead):  a 

ghostly  transformation  of  the  Promenade,  to  be  played  con  lamento. 

The  Hut  on  Chicken  Legs:  A  clock  in  fourteenth-century  style,  in  the  shape  of  a  hut 
with  cock's  heads  and  on  chicken  legs,  done  in  metal.  Mussorgsky  associated  this  with 
the  witch  Baba-Yaga,  who  flew  about  in  a  mortar  in  chase  of  her  victims. 

The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev:  A  design  for  a  series  of  stone  gates  that  were  to  have  replaced 
the  wooden  city  gates,  "to  commemorate  the  event  of  4  April  1886."  The  "event"  was 
the  escape  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  from  assassination.  The  gates  were  never  built,  and 
Mussorgsky's  majestic  vision  seems  quite  removed  from  Hartmann's  plan  for  a  structure 
decorated  with  tinted  brick,  with  the  imperial  eagle  on  top  and,  to  one  side,  a  three- 
story  belfry  with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet. 

-M.S. 


*One  of  the  more  unnecessary  transcriptions  of  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition — or  of  anything  else — is 
that  by  Vladimir  Horowitz,  who  made  a  new  version  for  piano! 


ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 


AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


New  England's 
leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art, 

A  merica  n  andEu  ropea  n  fu  rn itu re, 

jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books, 

textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 

Bolton,  Mass.  01740 

Tel.  (617)779-5528 


Copley  Square  Gallery: 
585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


Detail  of  a  fine  Persian  carpet  from 
the  Charlotte  Parker  Milne  Estate, 
sold  at  auction  by  Robert  W.  Skinner, 
July  17,  1980  for  $23,000. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FOUR  &  TWENTY-FIVE 


Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  7,  at  2.30  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Mozart  ....  Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 

I.    Allegro  molto 
II.     Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 


Debussy 


Two  Nocturnes 


1.     Nuages. 
II.    Fetes. 


Moussorgsky 


Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  M.  Ravel) 
(First  time  in  America) 

Promenade — Gnomus — II  Vecchio  Castello — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet 
des  Poussins  dans  leur  Coques— Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle— Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua) — La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Debussy's  Nocturnes 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898, — Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not.  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN.  City  Clerk. 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 

From  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Mussorgsky /Ravel  "Pictures" 
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About  the  First  American  Performance 


For  his  fifth  program  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted  Beethoven's  "Egmont"  Overture,  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  two  of  Debussy's 
"Nocturnes,"  and  the  American  premiere  of  the  Mussorgsky /Ravel  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 
on  7  November  1924.  The  responses  to  the  Mussorgsky  by  the  Boston  Globe  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor  critics  were  astonishingly  at  odds.  Vis-a-vis  the  Monitor's  reference  to  the  "ballet 
of  chickens  in  their  shells,"  it  might  also  be  noted  that  the  headline  of  the  Boston  Advertiser's 
review  was  "Chicken  Ballet  Delights  Symphony  Matinee  Crowd." 


from  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor 


This  was  by  far  the  most  taxing  program  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  has  thus  far  attempted,  as  it  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  music  which  scarcely  provides 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  those  qualities 
peculiar  to  himself  (we  will  hardly  venture  on  the 
word  "tricks")  in  which  Mr.  Koussevitzky  delights. 
There  were  no  tremendous  climaxes  to  be  worked 
up,  no  startling  examples  of  modernity  to  disturb 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  after- 
noon .  .  .  Even  Moussorgsky's  "Exhibition"  is  con- 
ventional enough  except  in  the  titles  of  its  several 
parts.  It  does,  in  passing,  contain  one  movement 
which  is  sure  to  endear  Mr.  Koussevitzky  still 
further  to  the  patrons  of  these  concerts — the  "bal- 
let of  chickens  in  their  shells" — if  that  were  still 
possible  since  his  playing  o(  Rimsky-KorsakofPs 
"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  which  now  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  popular  and  successful  number 
in  his  repertory .  .  . 

Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  is 
only  mildly  exciting.  Even  Ravel's  orchestration 
only  slightly  increases  the  interest,  masterly  though 
it  is.  Its  coloring  is  familiar,  and  brilliant  as  it  is,  it 
scarcely  conceals  the  poverty  of  the  harmonic  and 
melodic  framework  which  it  is  designed  to  clothe. 
So  Moussorgsky  is  a  great  musical  genius!  The 
greater  part  of  his  music  has  been  arranged  or 
rewritten  by  someone  else,  and  even  so  its 
originality  is  difficult  to  discover.  Is  not  this  venera- 
tion of  Moussorgsky  somewhat  of  a  pose  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  group  of  musicians  and  writers, 
just  as  the  Parisian  "Six"  are  said  to  hold  in  particu- 
lar esteem  the  music  of  Ambroise  Thomas  and 
Mendelssohn,  an  attitude  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  is  sincere. 


from  the 
Boston  Globe 

Koussevitzky  put  at  the  end  of  yesterday's  Sym- 
phony concert  a  piece  which  no  other  conductor  is 
legally  entitled  to  perform,  Ravel's  arrangement  for 
orchestra,  made  at  his  request,  of  Musorgsky's 
piano  pieces,  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition."  The 
copyright  to  the  Musorgsky  belongs  to  a  firm  of 
publishers  who  granted  permission  for  Ravel's  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  only  upon  condition  that 
nobody  but  the  present  leader  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony should  conduct  it  in  public. 

Musorgsky's  music  was  suggested  to  him  by  pic- 
tures he  saw  at  an  actual  exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1874 
of  the  work  of  an  artist  then  lately  dead  who  had 
been  one  of  his  intimates.  The  subjects  depicted 
range  from  "Chickens  in  Their  Shells"  to  "The 
Catacombs,"  or,  if  you  prefer,  from  a  Polish  oxcart 
to  a  mediaeval  castle  with  a  troubadour  out  in 
front  serenading  the  inmates. 

Musorgsky's  almost  unique  gift  for  suggesting 
visual  images,  a  gift  of  which  the  opera  "Boris 
Godunov,"  the  "Six  Enfantines,"  for  solo  voice, 
and  many  another  work  of  his  already  heard  here 
have  afforded  ample  evidence  is  so  successfully 
displayed  in  these  tone  pictures  as  almost  to  con- 
vert a  sceptic  to  belief  in  program  music. 

Ravel's  superlative  cleverness  as  a  musical  crafts- 
man is  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  arrangement. 
One  felt  that  for  once  an  arranger  had  done  all 
that  the  composer  would  have  wished,  and  more. 
The  mordant  quality  in  Musorgsky's  musical  jokes 
has  fascinated  him.  Only  the  Russian  naivete  in 
some  of  the  humor  eludes  his  sympathy,  if  one  may 
judge  by  so  vague  a  test  as  the  coloring  he  gives 
some  passages  in  the  orchestration.  The  interpreta- 
tion by  Koussevitzky  yesterday  was  superb,  another 
proof  of  his  genius  as  a  conductor. 
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Roy  Harris's  essay  on  "Problems  of  American  Composers"  is  available  in  several  places, 
including  The  American  Composer  Speaks,  ed.  Gilbert  Chase  (Louisiana  State  U.  Press) 
and  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  ed.  Henry  Cowell  (Ungar  paperback).  The 
latter  volume  also  contains  Henry  Cowell's  evaluation  of  Harris  as  a  promising  young 
composer  in  1932.  Aaron  Copland's  The  New  Music  (Norton  paperback)  provides  his 
view  of  Harris  in  1940  with  a  postscript  from  1967.  Reviews  of  some  Harris  compositions 
may  be  found  in  Virgil  Thomson,  Music  Reviewed  (Vintage  paperback),  and  Thomson's 
autobiography  Virgil  Thomson  (Da  Capo  paperback)  has  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
Harris's  years  in  Paris.  An  evaluation  by  Elliott  Carter  may  be  found  in  The  Writings  of 
Elliott  Carter  (Indiana).  There  are  two  available  recordings.  Leonard  Bernstein's  (with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Columbia)  is  energetic  and  brilliant  but  makes  two 
unnecessary  cuts  in  the  "pastoral"  section;  Eugene  Ormandy's  solid  reading  (with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra;  RCA)  has  the  complete  score. 

Ian  Kemp's  Hindemith  (Oxford  paperback)  is  an  enlightening  and  informed  brief 
discussion  concentrating  on  the  music  itself.  Geoffrey  Skelton's  Paul  Hindemith:  The 
Man  Behind  the  Music  (Taplinger)  is  the  most  thorough  biography  available,  but  it  deals 
only  with  the  external  facts  of  the  composer's  life  and  says  nothing  about  the  music. 
There  are  interesting  articles  about  Mathis  der  Maler  in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record  for 
March- April  1939  (by  Michael  Bell)  and  the  Hindemith-Jahrbuch  V  (1976)  (by  James  E. 
Paulding).  The  latter  gives  a  particularly  full  account  of  the  Furtwangler-Hindemith 
affair  and  offers  a  complete  English  translation  of  Furtwangler's  open  letter  supporting 
the  composer.  My  favorite  recording  of  the  Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler  is  the  splendid 
reading  by  William  Steinberg  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG).  Eugene 
Ormandy  has  recorded  it  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (RCA),  Jascha  Horenstein 
with  the  London  Symphony  (Nonesuch),  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Angel).  The  complete  opera  is  also  available  on  Angel  with  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  in  the  title  role  and  Rafael  Kubelik  conducting  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger- buyout  of  privately-held  companies. 

•  Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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At 

Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedoa  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Are^ou  ready  for 
anAlfhRomeo? 


f  f  %W  7"  hen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
yy   dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C. 

ff  %W  7"  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

y/yf  perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove^  a  great  big  station  wagon. 

"Well,  I  m  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  station  wagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


RayR. 


ff 


BitlB. 


"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentist's  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


I  limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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M.D.  Calvocoressi's  Mussorgsky  is  available  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield 
paperback).  Ravel's  transcriptions  of  other  composers'  music  are  discussed  in  the  BBC 
Music  Guide  on  Ravel  Orchestral  Music  by  Laurence  Davies  (University  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  Boosey  <Sl  Hawkes  study  score  edition  of  Ravel's  version  lays  out  the 
original  piano  version  under  the  full  score,  providing  an  easy  means  of  comparing  the 
two.  There  are  a  great  many  recordings  of  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition.  Of  special  interest, 
perhaps,  are  two  discs  on  which  the  original  piano  composition  appears  on  one  side  and 
the  orchestral  transcription  on  the  other.  Sviatoslav  Richter  is  the  pianist  on  one  such, 
backed  by  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Odyssey);  another  pairs  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy's  keyboard  work  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
(London).  Other  recordings  of  the  Ravel  orchestration  include  readings  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Angel),  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  also  with  the  Chicago  (DG), 
and  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (different  recordings  on  Colum- 
bia and  more  recently  on  RCA). 

-S.L. 


Acknowledgment 


Thanks  are  due  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  for  their  permitting  us  to  use  Michael 
Steinberg's  program  note  for  the  Mahler  Eighth  Symphony  in  the  BSO  program  book 
several  weeks  ago. 


cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Clftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts /^  Since  1860 
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This  is  a  CoacH  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach"  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Eugene  Ormandy 


At  the  end  of  the  1979-80  season,  Eugene 
Ormandy  became  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra's conductor  laureate,  following  forty-four 
years  as  the  Philadelphians'  music  director,  a 
record  unequaled  by  any  living  conductor  of 
any  other  major  orchestra.  Born  in  Budapest 
in  1899,  Mr.  Ormandy  entered  the  Budapest 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  a  child  prodigy 
violinist  at  five,  received  his  professor's 
diploma  at  seventeen,  taught  at  the  State 
Conservatory  between  concert  tours,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1921  as  a  solo 
violinist.  Having  become  an  American  citizen 
in  1927  and  following  engagements  as  violin- 
ist and  conductor  in  New  York,  he  directed 
his  first  concerts  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  1930  and  also  conducted  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  three  summer  per- 
formances at  Robin  Hood  Dell  in  Phila- 
delphia's Fairmount  Park.  His  first 
performance  in  that  city's  Academy  of  Music 
took  place  in  October  of  1931,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  substitute  for  ailing  guest 
conductor  Arturo  Toscanini. 

Music  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  between  1931  and  1936, 
Mr.  Ormandy  was  appointed  music  director 


and  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1936.  His  tours  with  that  orchestra  have 
taken  him  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
western  and  eastern  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Japan,  and  mainland  China,  and  as  a  guest 
conductor  he  has  led  every  major  European 
orchestra.  Many  of  his  nearly  four  hundred 
recordings  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
are  currently  available,  and  he  is  a  recipient 
of  the  United  States  government's  highest 
civilian  award,  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  presented  to  him  by  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  in  January  of  1970.  Mr. 
Ormandy  is  a  Commander  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Dannebrog,  First  Class,  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland,  a  holder 
of  the  medals  of  the  Mahler  and  Bruckner 
societies,  and  recipient  of  honorary  doctoral 
degrees  from  numerous  major  universities 
and  schools  of  music.  Although  Mr.  Orman- 
dy has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
more  than  twenty  concerts  at  Tanglewood, 
most  recently  this  past  July,  these  are  his  first 
appearances  with  the  BSO  in  Symphony  Hall 
since  his  initial  engagements  in  March  1957 
and  November  1959. 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

^LM-a  t  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market, 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEGAL SEAFOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 

"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal."SM 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


U/T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)726-7250 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


SH  REVE 


&ui&&em& 


Ot/aer^, 


SHREVE,CRUMP&'  LOW  CO. 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 
330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100 
AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  5  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  6  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  7  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  8  November — 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto 

No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Bartok  Bluebeard's  Castle 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 

GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass 

Thursday,  13  November — 8-9:45 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  14  November— 2-3:45 
Saturday,  15  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday,  18  November— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2 

Bloch 

Schelomo,  Hebrew 

rhapsody  for  cello 

and  orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 

Copland 

Dance  Symphony 

Friday,  28  November— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  29  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  2  December — 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 

Schoenberg  Variations  for 

Orchestra 

Debussy  Prelude  to  'The  After- 

noon of  a  Faun' 

Debussy  La  Mer 


Thursday,  20  November— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  21  November— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  22  November— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto 

No.  2 
PETER  Z  AZOFSKY 

Shostakovich  Symphony 

No.  10 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

&   ASSOCIATES 


Deal  Estate  Since  1896 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place? 


'Apley's. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic— 

like  a  Longfellow  poem  or 

a  fine  pewter  candlestick. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  LATE  FALL 


Sheratan-Bostaii 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 

If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future    Iliat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2,()(K) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  plaeing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  We  are  loeated 

downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
by  December  SI 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details. 

(  Wew  &w/ffm 


wfe-i 


89  Devonshire  Street,  boston.  Mass  02109 
(61")  22"1- 8800  □  Outside  Mass 
toll-free:  800-22S-6-9J 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 


175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike  John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb  Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Beecher 

Chair  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield 
Mount  Hermon  School 

John  W.  Bryant 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot 

Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

President,  Howes  Leather 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bayard  Henry 

President,  Transatlantic 
Capital  Corp . 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Chairman,  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 
as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 
Investment  Manager  for  Institutions . 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION— 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 

Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 

the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 

near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMONICQS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-lOpm 

Saturday,  5-1 1pm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 
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Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

Queen  Elizabeth  II* 
departing  from  New  York 

11  Day 

Pre~Christmas 
Caribbean  Cruise 

December  6-17,  1980 

We  offer  an  unprecedented 

Senior  Citizen 's  value! 

Includes:  11  day  cruise  and  accom- 
modations; complimentary  champagne 
motor  coach  transportation  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
roundtrip  to  New  York;  and  port  taxes. 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(617)927-7000 

Mass.  Toll  Free  1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 

^Registered  in  Great  Britain 


The    Radcliffe    Choral     Society     presents 


THE 

KING'S  SINGERS 


Saturday,   November  15,  8pm 
Sanders  Theater 

Harvard   University 


Tickets    available   at  the   Holvoke  Center  Ticket 
Office  (495-2663)   and    at   Holdcn  Chapel.    Harvard 
Yard    (4955730). 


American 
Landmarks,  Inc. 

historic  real  estate 
489  Common  Street 
Belmont  Mass  02178 


489.2999 


WARD  NICHOLAS  BOYLSTON  VILLA,  1819, 
Princeton,  Massachusetts 

This  Federal  country  seat,  designed  and  executed  by 
Asher  Benjamin  for  Governor  Boylston,  is  a  property 
of  rare  importance.  Occupying  six  high,  scenic  acres 
with  easterly  views  of  Boston  (45  miles),  the  Villa 
retains  exceptional  early  detailing  such  as  Parisian 
Dufour  paper  bought  for  the  house  by  John  Adams. 
For  the  purist  with  an  affinity  for  technical  restoration. 
$150,000.  Co-exclusive.  By  app't. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


"100  Years  Young" 


In  June  with  The  B.S.O. . . . 

We're  proud  of  The  Orchestra's 
Anniversary.  Also,  Our  Own 
Centennial— 1881/1981. 

Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  Boston  Home,  IllC . 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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WHO'S  BEEN  AVTTAL 

B\RT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 

CONTRpL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 

an  education  service  of 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
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L.I.C  by  Dept.  of  Ed.  Comm  of  Mass 
Approved  for  Eligible  Veterans 

20  North  Avenue,  Burlington,  MA  01803  272-  4070 
I776  Heritage  Drive,  Quincy,  MA  02171  (617)  328-5353 
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SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNK)NJ 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


(CarL-crr 

tr^77  NEWBURY  ST. // 

BOSTQN,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

MajofCredit  Cards  Honored. 
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Well 
wine  you 

..  and 
dine  you. 


PASTENE 


v  *u  touch  of  sweetness-  lJtUl 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724. 


EXCLUSIVELY   FIXE  CHAMPA 


FROM  THE  TWO     PREMIERS CRUS     C 


:OCNAC  REGION 
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lundredth  Season 


MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine'/ Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 
Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex.  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Allen  G.  Barry  John  T.  Noonan 

Richard  P.  Chapman  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Caroline  E.  Hessberg 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 

Controller 

Richard  Ortner 
Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Rail 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Publications 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Publications 

Assistant 


Marc  Mandel 

Publications 

Assistant 


Programs  copyright  ©1980  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Peter  Schaaf 


The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  J.  Poorvu 

V  ice-Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

J.P.  Barger 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Paul  Fromm 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 


Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Jordan  L.  Golding 
Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Graham  Gund 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen 


Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Secretary 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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At 

Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedoa  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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BSO 


"Pops  in  Space" 


John  Williams .  .  .  the  Boston  Pops 
.  .  .  music  from  Star  Wars,  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  The  Empire 
Strikes  Back,  and  Superman  .  .  .  the  first 
digital  recording  from  Philips  records, 
described  by  that  company  as  "one  of  its 
most  dymanic  and  adventurous  en- 
deavors outside  the  realm  of  classical 
music."  This  new  album,  the  first  by 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  for 
Philips,  reached  record  stores  earlier  this 
month  and  is  already  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  best  seller.  A  second  Pops 
album  under  the  direction  of  conductor 
Williams  will  feature  traditional  and 
popular  marches;  entitled  "Strike  Up 
the  Band,"  it  was  recorded  during  the 
Pops  season  last  June  and  will  be 
available  early  next  year. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  principal  cellist  Jules 
Eskin  on  Friday,  7  November  at  1 1  a.m.,  violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  on  Monday,  17 
November  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  Monday,  1  December  at  1 1  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will 
represent  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale.  The  shows  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  this  season  include  Impressions  Gallery  (through  26  October),  the  Piano 
Craft  Guild  (26  October  to  17  November),  the  Boston  Architectural  Center 
(17  November  to  15  December),  and  Wenniger  Graphics  (15  December  to  12  January). 

In  addition,  one  or  two  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photo- 
graphs, many  never  before  shown  publicly.  These  items  will  be  located  at  the  short  wall 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor  and  will  change 
periodically. 


"NEXT  TO  EXCELLENCE  IS  THE  APPRECIATION  OF  IT" 

— William  Makepeace  Thackery 

Won't  you  show  your  support  of  the  orchestra  by  joining  us  as  a  Rhode  Island  Friend 
of  the  Boston  Symphony?  A  Friend  is  anyone  who  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
orchestra  of  $25  or  more.  You  will  receive  the  monthly  BSO  newsletter  and  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  all  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Friends.  Our 
group  has  already  enjoyed  two  pre-concert  suppers  and  talks  by  noted  musical  members 
of  the  community.  We  have  plans  for  more  such  affairs  and  hope  you  will  join  us.  What 
a  fine  way  to  say  "Happy  Birthday"  to  the  BSO  and  to  show  your  support  of  the 
orchestra. 

You  have  already  shown  your  "appreciation  of  excellence."  After  all,  you  are  here 
this  evening! 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you  to  our  group. 

Judith  C.  Bertozzi,  Chairman 
Eleanor  A.  Radin,  Vice-Chairman 

Rhode  Island  Friends,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Please  forward  to:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin 

75  Fales  Avenue 

Barrington,  Rhode  Island  02806 
I  am  interested  in  becoming  a  Rhode  Island  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Name 


Address 


Phone 

My  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 


is  enc 


losed. 


For  the  City  of  Providence  by  His  Honor 

Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci,  Jr. 


WHEREAS,  the  Baton  Symphony  Orchestra  began  in  1881,  when  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  single-handedly  willed  into  being 
thts  distinguished  international  and  national  orchestra 
that  had  delighted  rniULLon*  o{  people  throughout  the 
world  with  its  magnificence;  and 


WHEREAS,   the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  thh.ou.gh  iM,  multi&aceted 
nature  that  includes  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Baton 
Pops,   Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  Symphony 
Hall,  at,  well  at,  the  Eiplanade  on  the  Charles  River,  hat, 
somehow  become  an  integral  part  o^  America,   and  justifiably 
claimed  by  ut>  all;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  Baton  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  providing  such  a  rich 

cultural  resource  &or  the  citizens  ofi  Rhode  Island,  by  its 
annual  appearance*  here,  in  the  capital  city  0&  Providence, 
hat,  brought  great  joy  to  our  can,  and  to  our  hearts; 


HOW,   THEREFORE,   VO  I,    VINCENT  A.    CIANCI,   JR.,   MAY OK  OF  THE  CIT7  OF 
PROl/IPENCE,   HEREBY  PROCLAIM  TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  THE   11,    1980  AS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  VAV  IN  PROVWENCE 


and  on  behalf  o{,  all  o{,  the  citizen*  o<$  the  capital  city,   extend 
to  the  musicians  and  to  all  who  are  part  oi  this  magnificent  or- 
ganization, our  heartfelt  gratitude  &or  a  century  ofi  presenting 
outstanding  gi&ts  to  us  all. 


In  attestation  thereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  Seal  of  the  Mayor  to  be  affixed  at  Providence  this 
Eleventh       day  of  November     in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 


One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and    E+9nty 
Vincent  A.  Cianci,  Jr. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
uithm  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Aiden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


If  you  don't  let 
InBank  manage 
your  investments, 
you  could  be 
committing  a 
capital  offense. 


In  inflationary  times  like  these,  even  con- 
servative investors  are  tempted  to  take 
chances  in  order  to  preserve  the 
value  of  their  capital.  But  the  truth 
is,  you  don't  have  to  risk  your  capi- 
tal to  stay  ahead  of  inflation.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  select  InBank  as 
your  investment  manager. 
Because  at  InBank,  you'll  find 
investment  advisers  who  will 
provide  you  with  a  disci- 
plined approach  for  select- 
ing the  securities  which 
will  meet  your  capital  pres- 
ervation objectives. 
For  complete  informa- 
tion about  how  InBank 
can  keep  you  from 
committing  a 
capital  offense, 
call  Gregory 
Ahern  at  (401)  278-6699, 
or  write  to  him  at  Industrial 
National  Bank,  Trust  and 
Investment  Division, 
100  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  RI  02903. 


5     INBRNK 
Financial  minds  for  your  peace  of  mind. 


TRUST  AND  INVESTMENT  DIVISION 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  6  November  at  8 

Friday,  7  November  at  2 

Saturday,  8  November  at  8 

Tuesday,  1 1  November  at  8,  Ocean  State  Performing  Arts  Center,  Providence 


£~^ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BARTOK 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Allegro 

Adagio — Presto — Adagio 

Allegro  molto — Presto 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle,  Opus  1 1 


YVONNE  MINTON         Judith 
GWYNNE  HOWELL         Bluebeard 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 


mm 


Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  at  Nagyszentmiklbs, 
Transylvania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died  in 
New  York  on  26  September  1945.  He  com- 
posed his  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  1930  and 
1931,  completing  it  in  Budapest  on  9  October 
1931.  Bartok  himself  was  soloist  for  the  first 
performance,  given  on  23  January  1933  at 
Frankfurt-am-Main  by  the  Frankfurt  Radio 
Orchestra,  Hans  Rosbaud  conducting.  Frich 
Leinsdorf  was  the  conductor  and  Geza 
Anda  the  soloist  for  the  first  Boston  Sympho- 
ny performances  in  November  of  1962. 
Alexis  Weissenberg  was  soloist  for  BSO  per- 
formances led  by  Claudio  Abbado  in  Janu- 
ary 1970,  and  the  orchestra's  most  recent 
performance  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1973,  when  Christoph  Fschenbach  was  the 
pianist  and  Fdo  de  Waart  the  conductor.  In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  orchestra 
of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  Fnglish  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  military  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

A  day  after  Bartok's  death  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  noted  that  he  had  been 
"accepted  as  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius"  from  1918  forward.  Accepted  by  whom? 
One  suspects  that  the  world  got  this  undeserved  credit  because  the  anonymous 
obituarist  not  unnaturally  had  gone  through  a  fileful  of  columns  by  Lawrence  Gilman, 
for  fifteen  years  (1923-39)  the  distinguished  music  critic  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  In 
retrospect,  Gilman's  lonely  eloquence  in  behalf  of  Bartok  bears  witness  to  an  order  of 
acuity  always  more  uncommon  than  it  should  be  among  men  and  women  paid  to  use 
their  ears. 

When  the  composer-pianist  arrived  here  in  December  of  1927  to  begin  his  first 
concert  tour  of  the  United  States,  Gilman  wrote  an  extremely  long  and  thoughtful 
article  that  concluded  with  these  words:  "His  advent  is  consequential.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  music  of  this  retiring  little  man,  who  looks  like  a  struggling  poet  with  a 
bad  case  of  inferiority  complex,  is  one  of  the  major  products  of  modern  art." 

Most  of  Gilman's  peers  felt  otherwise.  In  the  months  that  followed,  Bartok  was  to 
collect  a  rather  incredible  treasury  of  intemperate  reviews  from  dozens  of  variously 
eminent  critics.  Ignoring  many  outrageous  examples,  it  is  fair  enough  to  cite  this  notice 
in  Musical  America  (18  February  1928)  as  an  understatement  of  the  transcontinental 
consensus:  "We  read  Dr.  Gilman's  [program  note]  with  respect,  listened  to  a  few  of  the 
masterminds  afterwards,  and  in  our  own  unimportant  opinion,  this  work  [the  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1,  which  Bartok  performed  that  week  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra]  from  first  to  last  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  deluges  of  piffle,  bombast  and 
nonsense  ever  perpetrated  on  an  audience ..."  What  is  significant  about  this  particular 
appraisal  is  that  Musical  America  in  those  years  was  written  by  and  for  professional 
musicians! 
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But  a  prejudice  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  formed  by  a  single  concert.  The 
prevailing  hostility  against  Bartok  was  nothing  new.  Thirteen  years  earlier  the  ultra- 
Establishment  Musical  Quarterly  had  printed  this  fantastic  estimate:  "If  the  reader  were 
so  rash  as  to  purchase  any  of  Bela  Bartok's  compositions,  he  would  find  that  they  each 
and  all  consist  of  unmeaning  bunches  of  notes .  .  .  Some  can  be  played  better  with  the 
elbows,  others  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  None  require  fingers  to  perform  .  .  .  The 
productions  [of  Bartok  are]  mere  ordure."  One  expects  to  encounter  sophisticated 
sarcasm  in  august  journals,  but  hardly  this  kind  of  violent  vulgarity.  At  least  it  may  be 
said  that,  right  from  the  beginning,  Bartok  did  not  fail  to  make  an  effect. 

Aesthetic  contusions  and  abrasions  tend  to  heal,  though  slowly;  and  so  with  our 
auditory  perceptions  of  Bartok.  In  the  meantime  his  music  was  heard,  with  gradually 
increasing  frequency.  After  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  his  surname  hardly 
had  become  a  household  word,  but  by  then  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  be  ignored. 
(He  could  be,  and  would  be,  endlessly  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  enemies  more 
skilled  in  musical  politics;  but  that  is  another  matter.)  As  it  happens  it  was  in  1930  and 
1931,  when  he  composed  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  that  Bartok  won  his  first 
unequivocal,  unqualified  honors.  Ironically,  they  came  from  quite  outside  the  tonal 


DISCOVER 
ASIA'S  LEAST 

KNOWN 
TREASURES. 


For  5,000  years,  the  people 
of  Korea  have  used  gold, 
silver,  jade,  porcelain  and 
paint  to  express  their  feelings. 

Now  you  can  share  them. 

HARSof 

KOREAN 
VAF£T 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
September  19  to  November  30 
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The  excitement  is 
restrained,  the  food  exquisitely  French, 
the  service  impeccable.  For  the  forty  we 
serve  nightly,  we  recommend  reserva- 
tions. (617)  354-1234.  Dinners  are 
served  each  evening,  6-11 PM. 

Dertads,  in  the  Sheraton-Com- 
mander Hotel,  16  Garden  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Cambridge  Common  near 
Harvard  Square.  Valet  parking. 
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domain.  In  1930  the  composer  suddenly  found  himself  elected  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur — a  remarkable  distinction  for  a  man  not  yet  fifty.  And  by  1931,  when  his 
celebrated  study  of  Hungarian  folk  music  was  published  in  England,  he  found  himself 
in  scholarly  demand  all  over  the  continent.  Intellectual  bodies  of  every  persuasion,  even 
scientific  societies,  were  inviting  him  to  lecture  on  his  musico-ethnic  researches. 

After  attending  the  Congress  of  Humanistic  Sciences  at  Geneva  that  summer  (it 
seems  to  have  been  a  committee-crazy  multilingual  fiasco)  Bartok  went  to  Mondsee, 
near  Salzburg,  ostensibly  to  teach  at  the  Austro-American  Conservatory.  Upon  his 
arrival  the  composer  discovered  that,  thanks  to  some  unexplained  registration  mix-up, 
he  had  a  grand  total  of  one  pupil!  A  week  later  this  class  load  was  tripled,  but  that  still 
left  Bartok  with  plenty  of  free  hours.  And  so  it  was  at  Mondsee,  presumably,  that  he 
wrote  the  bulk  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  the  score  was  completed  that  October.  We 
know  very  little  about  Bartok's  life  in  the  several  years  after  his  working  vacation  at 
Mondsee.  (Only  two  published  letters  are  available  for  the  period  1931-35.)  But  we  do 
know  that  he  introduced  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  at  Frankfurt  in  January  of  1933, 
Hans  Rosbaud  conducting — and  that  the  work  caught  on  at  once.  Within  the  season  it 
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was  performed  at  Amsterdam,  London,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Strassbourg,  Winterthur, 
Budapest,  and  Zurich.  In  the  Swiss  metropolis  the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  was  rhapsodic: 

Original  forces,  hardly  existent  up  to  now  in  European  music,  break  out  in  the 
earnest  first  movement — accompanied  exclusively  by  wind  instruments — into  an 
elemental  Allegro  barbaro;  but  it  is  controlled  force.  A  world  of  higher  spiritual 
order,  wonderful  plasticity  and  clarity  of  form,  is  built  in  the  slow  movement  from 
strict  alternation  of  piano-recitative  (with  kettledrum)  and  muted  string  sound.  And 
what  deep  originality  in  the  shaping  of  the  presto  middle  section,  what  abundance  of 
fantasy  in  the  demonic  finale!  This  piano  concerto  numbers  among  the  most 
important,  the  strongest  works  of  new  music. 

Because  the  composer  was  himself  a  virtuoso  pianist,  the  solo  instrument  instantly 
assumes  command  of  the  Second  Concerto.  It  holds  the  reins  for  all  but  twenty-some 
measures  of  the  opening  movement.  The  strings,  oddly  enough,  are  silent  throughout. 
Thematically  there  is  ingenuity,  if  not  abundance:  a  first-theme  complex  of  three 
motives  that  are  fragmented  in  descending  fifths,  a  pair  of  brief  transitional  motives, 
and  a  second  theme  that  enters  tranquillo  with  the  hands  arpeggiating  in  contrary 
motion.  The  second  movement,  in  ternary  form,  is  half  an  Adagio  and  half  a  scherzo. 
The  piano  again  predominates,  busily  in  the  reflective  pages  and  breathlessly  in  the 
faster  sections.  The  finale  is  an  elaborate  rondo,  slyly  constructed  on  rhythmic 
transformations  of  the  first  movement  thematic  material. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i..  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lotto  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 


Mmm '   .:■' 


Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  the  Second  Concerto  is  that  its  harmonies  are 
not  so  startling  as  those  to  be  found  in  either  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  of  the  string  quartets, 
which  respectively  precede  and  follow  it  in  the  Bartok  catalogue.  There  is  a  strong 
polyphonic  feeling,  and  diatonic  modes  predominate:  C  major  in  the  middle  movement 
and  G  major  elsewhere.  Thus  the  work  looks  both  forward  and  backward  stylistically. 
The  biographer  Halsey  Stevens  describes  it  as  "lying .  .  .  between  the  scores  of  the  1920s 
and  the  harvest  of  Bartok's  final  decade.  None  can  deny  its  heterogeneities;  but  it  marks 
indisputably  the  direction  of  the  composer's  path." 

Because  society  tends  to  feel  more  conscience  about  dead  composers  than  respon- 
sibility toward  living  ones,  Bartok's  path  was  to  become  increasingly  difficult  as  his 
personal  style  matured.  But  that  prospect  was  still  distant  when  he  wrote  his  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2;  the  story  of  this  music  has,  for  once,  a  happy  ending. 

— James  Lyons 


The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award  o{  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program 
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LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT  GALLERY 


R.C.  Gorman 

494  BOSTON  POST  ROAD,  WESTON,  MASS.  02193        (617)  899-5800 
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Mary  Cassatt,  Baby  John  Asleep,  Sucking  His 
Thumb,  pastel  on  paper.  Sold  for  $115,000. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
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269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  ■  Thurs.  til  1 1  30/Fri  &  Sat  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-4810 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

'ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


e^tory  Street  Goldsmiths 

Invites  you  to  share 
our  last  Story  St  Christmas 

We've  opened  our  chest  of 
treasures  collected  over  15  years. 

Finest  materials,  some  now  rare; 

Designs  from  the  sixties; 

Pre-Columbian  and  Asian  antiquities; 

Precious  metal  and  gem  collages; 

No  commercial  jewelry; 

No  custom  commissions; 

All  items  subject  to  previous  sale. 

$100-$1,000  Broad  choice,  limited  supply. 
$1,000-$10,000  Unique  selections. 
N.B.:  All  sales  final. 

Exhibition  Nov.  12th  -  Dec.  24th 

Exhibition  open  M-F 10-8,  Sat.  till  5 


14  Story  St.,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 
661-9123 
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Bela  Bartok 

25  March  1881-26  September  1945 


Few  indeed  are  the  people  who  can  manage  three  careers  of  distinction  simultaneously, 
but  Bela  Bartok,  whose  one  hundredth  birthday  we  celebrate  this  season,  was  one  of 
them.  He  was  first  of  all  a  fine  pianist  who  could,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  wide  and 
continuing  success  purely  as  a  performer.  But  his  was  a  penetrating  intellect  that  strove 
constantly  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  music  of  his  country  and  of  surrounding 
regions  in  a  series  of  fundamental  studies  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Slovakian  folk 
music,  studies  that  have  earned  him  a  position  with  the  most  distinguished  ethno- 
musicologists  of  his  time.  Finally — and  most  important  for  us — he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  of  our  century. 

Physically  he  was  tiny,  always  very  slender  and  frail-looking  (in  1944,  while  ap- 
parently regaining  his  health  after  a  mysterious  illness,  he  wrote  to  Joseph  Szigeti,  "In 
March  my  weight  was  87  pounds;  now  it  is  105. 1  grow  fat;  I  bulge;  I  explode"),  with  an 
unruly  shock  of  prematurely  white  hair.  He  was  an  intensely  private  man  who  could  be 
annoyed  when  even  a  close  friend  referred  to  matters  that  he  considered  personal;  he 
became  angry,  for  example,  when  his  friend  Erno  Dohnanyi  sent  him  a  congratulatory 
note  on  his  wedding.  Even  the  marriage  illustrates  the  curious  extreme  to  which  his 
sense  of  privacy  could  go:  a  young  pupil,  Marta  Ziegler,  came  to  Bartok's  for  a  piano 
lesson.  The  composer  announced  to  his  mother  that  she  would  stay  for  lunch,  after 
which  teacher  and  pupil  went  out  for  a  walk.  When  he  came  back,  he  announced  to  his 
mother  again,  "Marta  will  stay — she  is  my  wife." 

Bartok's  earliest  compositions  were  heavily  Germanic  in  character;  there  were  no 
authentically  Hungarian  models.  Even  Franz  Liszt  and  the  national  hero  Ferenc  Erkel  at 
best  superimposed  pseudo-gypsy  elements  on  a  foundation  that  came  from  the  central 
German  tradition  of  musical  romanticism.  Liszt  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Hungarian  people  had  no  native  music  of  their  own  but  simply  borrowed  and  distorted 
the  music  brought  in  by  the  gypsies.  But  though  Liszt  was  Hungarian-born,  he  never 
spoke  the  language  of  his  native  country  fluently  and  he  certainly  never  undertook 
serious  field  research.  Bartok,  on  the  other  hand,  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Zoltan 
Kodaly,  spent  years  visiting  Hungarian  villages  with  recording  equipment  and  finding 
traditional  singers  who  would  perform  their  songs  for  him  to  transcribe  and  study.  He 
was  among  the  first  folk  music  scholars  who  recognized  the  vital  fact  that  the  words  are 
as  important  as  the  tune  in  folk  music  and  who  therefore  undertook  to  learn  the 
language  of  any  people  whose  music  he  was  investigating.  Over  the  years  he  spread  his 
researches  far  and  wide  over  the  Balkans  and  even  into  northern  Africa  in  an  attempt 
to  classify  the  various  types  of  music  and  to  demonstrate  sources  of  influence.  In  so 
doing  he  completely  reversed  Liszt's  view  of  Hungarian  folk  music  and  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  so-called  gypsy  music  was  in  fact  basically  a  decadent  and  limited 
form  of  the  autochthonous  music  of  the  Hungarian  villages.  Even  when  his  composi- 
tions were  still  little  known  and  less  esteemed,  Bartok  was  already  renowned  in 
scholarly  circles  as  a  major  intellectual  figure. 

But  Bartok's  activity  as  a  student  of  folk  music  had  a  much  more  direct  result:  it 
showed  him  the  way  to  write  a  truly  national  music  without  simply  aping  the  gestures 
inherited  from  the  German  romantics.  His  familiarity  with  the  music  of  his  compatriots 
had  a  profound  effect  on  his  notions  of  scale  and  melody,  of  harmony,  and  of  rhythm. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Bartok  simply  took  folk  tunes  as  the  basis  of  his  music.  Rather  he 
absorbed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  music  of  his  country  and  conceived  his  own  musical 
ideas  in  terms  of  that  melodic  and  rhythmic  style,  then  harmonized  them  using  the 
scales  that  were  characteristic  of  Hungary  but  rarely  found  in  western  art  music.  Few 
indeed  are  the  nationalistic  composers  who  have  ever  so  thoroughly  developed  their 
nationalism  in  musical  terms  while  at  the  same  time  creating  works  of  universal  interest. 

Bartok's  career  as  a  composer  was  hardly  ever  "successful"  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
way  that  word  is  normally  used.  A  few  farsighted  musicians  were  able  to  recognize  his 
significance,  but  the  public  at  large  generally  avoided  his  music.  After  passing  from  his 
juvenile  period,  influenced  by  Liszt  and  Richard  Strauss,  he  entered  a  period  in  which 
he  produced  music  of  knotty  difficulty  for  most  audiences.  His  stage  works  (an  opera 
and  two  ballets)  either  had  little  success  or  were  actually  banned  from  performance 
because  of  their  sensational  themes;  as  a  result  he  concentrated  almost  entirely  on 
instrumental  music.  Probably  the  best  single  medium  to  survey  Bartok's  entire  output  is 
the  series  of  string  quartets,  on  which  he  worked  all  his  life.  He  wrote  one  early  quartet 
(later  suppressed)  in  1899,  and  he  was  sketching  a  few  motives  for  a  planned  seventh 
quartet  within  a  year  of  his  death.  In  between,  the  six  completed  quartets  form  a  body  of 
work  that  has  been  ranked  as  the  most  significant  addition  to  the  medium  since  the 
quartets  of  Beethoven.  But  only  one  or  two  of  them  had  a  respectable  number  of 
performances  during  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  about  ten  concertos  for  piano  or  violin  or 
viola  (the  last-named  being  unfinished  at  his  death),  and  a  moderate  number  of 
orchestral  scores,  although  rarely  for  full  orchestra. 

The  intensity  and  seeming  violence  of  Bartok's  early  music  left  listeners  nonplussed. 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  responses  to  any  piece  of  music  ever  written  is  a  1914  poem 
by  Amy  Lowell,  a  poet  who  was  familiar  with  a  great  deal  of  music,  after  hearing 
Bartok's  Second  Portrait  for  orchestra.  The  poem  was  entitled  After  Hearing  A  Waltz  by 
Bartok,  and  it  begins: 

But  why  did  I  kill  him?  Why?  Why? 

In  the  small,  gilded  room,  near  the  stair? 
My  ears  rack  and  throb  with  his  cry, 

And  his  eyes  goggle  under  his  hair, 

As  my  ringers  sink  into  the  fair 
White  skin  of  his  throat.  It  was  I! 

Not  everyone  felt  murderous  after  hearing  Bartok's  music,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
great  rush  to  fill  the  concert  halls  for  most  of  his  demanding  pieces. 

Yet  in  his  last  years  Bartok  mellowed;  without  sacrificing  his  ideals  he  wrote  music 
that  was  much  more  directly  accessible,  including  the  Divertimento  for  String 
Orchestra,  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on  1  December  1944  and  marked 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Bartok's  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  music  of  this  period  that 
provided  the  key  by  means  of  which  many  people  came  to  understand  and  love  the 
music  of  Bartok  from  all  periods. 

But  for  the  composer  himself,  it  was  too  late  to  capitalize  on  his  newfound  success.  His 
chronic  weakness  forced  repeated  rest  and  hospitalization;  something  was  wrong  with 
his  blood,  he  knew,  but  the  doctors  told  him  first  that  it  was  too  many  white  corpuscles, 
then  too  many  red  corpuscles.  They  kept  from  him  the  fact  that  he  was  mortally  ill  with 
leukemia.  But  Bartok  surely  sensed  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Saddest  of  all  was  the 
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This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 

If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12"..,  inflation  eould  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2.000 )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  Vt'c  are  located 
j-^s^r       j^^^_     downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  Trail 

And  talk  with  us 
s(x)ii.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your. plan 
by  December  31. 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details. 
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realization  that  he  had  to  spend  his  last  years  as  an  exile,  forced  by  political  circum- 
stances and  war  to  leave  his  beloved  native  country  and  friends.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  told  Agatha  Fassett,  an  American  friend  who  provided  the  Bartoks  with  much 
support  during  the  composer's  last  years,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  on  the  battlefield 
than  to  be  forced  far  from  home.  He  had  been  reading  a  book  about  Columbus  and 
compared  his  fate  with  that  of  one  of  the  helpless  Indians  whom  Columbus  had  taken 
back  to  Europe  to  display: 

Not  that  it  isn't  tragic  to  be  an  innocent  victim  and  to  be  downed  by  a  bullet,  but 
the  death  it  brings  is  quick,  and  ends  it  all  right  there  on  that  piece  of  well-known 
soil.  But  to  be  pulled  up  from  the  ground,  together  with  the  rhubarb  root,  the 
corn,  and  tobacco,  and  carried  away  as  a  curiosity  to  throw  in  with  the  gold,  to  be 
dragged  alive  across  half  the  world,  bound  helpless  against  strange  winds,  and 
forced  to  taste  their  unknown  tang,  and  unknown  food,  and  unknown  water. 
And  borne  off  into  an  unmeasurable  hopeless  distance  from  the  place  where  you 
want  with  all  your  strength  to  be,  knowing  all  along  that  you  will  never  be  there 
again.  Is  this  so  very  hard  to  understand? 

And  so  he  died  on  foreign  soil  just  after  the  end  of  the  conflict  that  had  driven  him 
from  home.  It  is  vain  to  wonder  where  his  new,  late  style  might  have  led  had  he  lived 
longer,  but  it  is  ironic  that  true  public  success  began  to  come  almost  immediately  after 
his  death,  and  he  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  realize  it.  But  perhaps  that  wouldn't  really 
have  mattered  to  him.  As  his  second  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  said  to  Agatha  Fassett  when 
the  Bartoks  first  came  to  visit  her  in  Vermont,  "All  you  have  to  know  about  Bela  is  that 
he  loves  everything  that's  real." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


from  England 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  8c  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut: 
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Bela  Bartok 

Dw/ce  Bluebeard's  Castle,  Opus  1 1 


■■ 


Bela  Bartok  was  born  at  Nagyszentmiklbs, 
Transylvania,  on  2 5  March  1881  and  died 
in  New  York  on  26  September  1945.  He 
composed  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle 
(A  Kekszakallu  herceg  vara)  in  1911,  to  a 
libretto  by  Bela  Balazs.  The  score  is  dated 
"Rdkoskeresztur,  1911.  szeptember,"  and  the 
dedication  reads  "Mdrtdnak,"  "to  Mdrta" 
(see  below).  Egisto  Tango  conducted  the  first 
performance  on  24  May  1918  at  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Opera  House.  Olga  Haselbeck 
was  Judith,  Oszkdr  Kdlmdn  was  Bluebeard, 
lmre  Pallb  spoke  the  prologue,  and  Dezsb 
Zddor  was  the  stage  director.  Antal  Dorati 
led  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
first  American  performance  on  8  January 
1949.  The  first  staged  performance  in 
America,  sung  in  Chester  Kallman's  English  translation,  was  given  by  the  New  York  City 
Opera  on  2  October  1952,  with  James  Pease  as  Bluebeard,  Ann  Ayars  as  Judith,  and  Joseph 
Rosenstock  conducting.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  they  are  sung  in  the  original  Hungarian.  The  score  calls  for  baritone  (Bluebeard),  soprano 
(Judith),  speaker  (Prologue;  usually  omitted  in  concert  performance),  three  mute  performers  (to 
represent  Bluebeard's  former  wives),  and  orchestra  of  four  flutes  (third  and  fourth  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (fourth 
doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two  harps, 
celesta,  organ,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal, 
xylophone,  triangle,  and  strings;  in  addition,  for  staged  performances,  four  trumpets  and  four 
trombones  onstage. 

Bartok  composed  his  only  opera,  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle,  in  1911,  and  even  before  its 
rejection  in  a  national  competition  he  knew  that  chances  for  its  performance  were  slim. 
With  his  compatriot  Zoltan  Kodaly,  he  had  years  earlier  faced  the  difficulty  of  being 
recognized  as  a  composer  in  Budapest.  "With  the  Hungarian  oxen  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
Hungarian  public,  I  shall  not  bother  any  more,"  he  wrote  his  mother  in  1907.  "Kodaly 
rightly  says  that  'pheasant  isn't  for  asses;  if  we  cram  them  with  it,  it  will  make  them  sick.' 
So  let's  leave  these  asses  alone  and  take  our  serious  production  to  foreign  countries." 
Even  when  his  music  began  to  be  published,  Bartok  did  not  aim  at  a  home  market:  in 
1909,  the  Bagatelles  and  Ten  Easy  Pieces  for  piano,  and  the  First  String  Quartet,  were 
printed  in  Budapest  by  Rozsavolgyi.  They  gradually  became  known  outside  Hungary — 
few  copies  were  sold  within  the  country — but  composer  and  publisher  were  content  to 
recognize  interest  abroad. 

Of  course,  Bartok  was  not  about  to  leave  his  native  land.  Together  with  Kodaly  he 
had  already  begun  the  studies  of  Hungarian  folk  music  which  were  to  have  such  a 
profound  effect  upon  his  own  compositional  style  and  which  would  remain  a  continu- 
ing interest  throughout  his  life.  And  in  1907  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  teaching  not  composition,  since  he  was  sure  that 
devoting  energy  to  the  teaching  of  composition  would  adversely  affect  his  own  efforts  as 
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a  composer,  but  piano.  His  tenure  at  the  Academy  would  last  some  thirty  years,  and  it 
remained  a  principal  means  of  support.  And  very  early  on,  it  offered  something  more:  in 
1909  he  married  the  sixteen-year-old  Marta  Ziegler,  who  had  entered  his  piano  class  two 
years  earlier,  to  whom  several  of  his  compositions,  including  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle, 
would  be  dedicated,  and  with  whom  he  would  remain  until  their  divorce  in  1923,  when 
he  would  marry  Ditta  Pasztory,  who  had  become  a  piano  student  of  his  a  year  or  so 
before. 

But  to  resume  and  complete  the  historical  background  to  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle.  In 
1911,  the  year  Bluebeard  was  composed  and  rejected,  Bartok  and  Kodaly  founded  the 
New  Hungarian  Music  Society  as  an  outlet  for  their  own  music  and  that  of  their 
contemporaries;  but,  for  lack  of  interest  and  support,  the  project  soon  proved  a  failure. 
And  despite  concerts  on  their  behalf  by  the  Waldbauer-Kerpely  Quartet,  formed  two 
years  earlier  by  friends  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly  and  which  in  March  1910  gave  the  first 
concerts  devoted  to  their  music,  there  was  still  no  headway  to  be  made  in  their  own 
country.  In  1912,  Bartok  withdrew  from  public  musical  life,  keeping  his  position  at  the 
Academy  but  otherwise  devoting  himself  to  his  ethnomusicological  studies.  That  year 
he  wrote  his  Four  Pieces  for  orchestra  (though  they  would  remain  unorchestrated  until 
1921),  and  it  was  not  until  1916  that  he  would  complete  another  large-scale  orchestral 
work,  a  one-act  ballet  begun  in  1914,  The  Wooden  Prince,  based  like  Duke  Bluebeard's 
Castle  upon  a  libretto  by  Bela  Balazs.* 


*Bela  Balazs  (1884-1949)— originally  Herbert  Bauer— was  a  friend  to  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly;  the 
libretto  of  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle,  published  in  a  volume  of  three  one-act  "Mystery  Plays,"  was 
conceived  originally  with  the  latter  composer  in  mind.  Balazs  was  a  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
"pioneer  of  film  aesthetics";  he  traveled  with  Bartok  on  some  of  the  latter's  folksong-gathering 
expeditions  and  introduced  the  music  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly  performed  at  the  Waldbauer-Kerpely 
Quartet  concerts  given  in  1910.  Balazs  exiled  himself  from  Hungary  between  1919  and  1945 
because  of  his  communist  leanings,  and  when  The  Wooden  Prince  and  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle  were 
revived  in  Budapest  in  1936,  he  agreed  to  have  his  name  suppressed  and  to  forfeit  all  royalties. 
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Bartok  had  specific  reason  for  attempting  another  stage  work.  He  was  still  hoping  to 
see  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle  performed,  and,  all  musical  considerations  aside,  he  at- 
tributed its  rejection  at  least  partly  to  its  rather  abstract  subject  matter  and  lack  of  stage 
action.  The  new  Balazs  libretto — recommended  to  him  by  Balazs  himself — offered  a 
chance  to  surmount  these  problems,  as  well  as  a  story  more  clearly  related  than 
Bluebeard's  to  Hungarian  folklore:  a  prince  uses  a  puppet  to  attract  the  attentions  of  a 
princess  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love,  only  to  have  a  mischievous  fairy  divert  the 
princess's  attentions  from  himself  to  the  puppet.  Bartok  also  had  in  mind  that  the  ballet 
and  the  opera  might  be  performed  together  in  a  single  evening,  the  scenery  and  plot  of 
the  one  offsetting  the  prevailing  sobriety  of  the  other.  The  text  of  the  ballet  won  the 
favorable  attention  of  Miklos  Banffy,  intendant  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Opera  House 
in  Budapest;  Balazs  himself  oversaw  stage  rehearsals  when  the  opera  house  choreogra- 
phers proved  difficult;  and  in  Italian  conductor  Egisto  Tango,  active  at  the  Budapest 
Opera  from  1913  to  1919,  Bartok  found  an  advocate  unlike  any  he  had  known  before.* 
The  premiere  of  Trie  Wooden  Prince  on  12  May  1917  was  a  critical  and  public  success, 
and  a  bit  more  than  a  year  later,  on  24  May  1918,  Tango  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle — on  a  double  bill  with  The  Wooden  Prince,  as  the 
composer  had  envisioned.f 


*Before  entering  the  Naples  Conservatory,  Egisto  Tango  (1873-1951)  studied  engineering.  His 
debut  as  an  opera  conductor  came  in  Venice  in  1893,  and  before  his  Budapest  association  he 
conducted  at  La  Scala,  Berlin,  the  Metropolitan,  and  in  Italy.  Active  in  Germany  and  Austria 
from  1920  to  1926,  he  settled  in  Copenhagen  in  1927  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Bartok 
dedicated  The  Wooden  Prince  to  Tango  when  Universal-Edition  published  the  score  of  the  ballet 
in  1920. 

fThe  success  of  The  Wooden  Prince  and  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle,  and  the  attention  given  the  first 
performance  of  his  Second  String  Quartet  by  the  Waldbauer-Kerpely  Quartet  on  3  March  1918, 
led  to  Bartok's  important  twenty-year  association  with  Universal-Edition.  Universal  published 
Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle  in  1922. 
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The  story  of  Bluebeard  and  his  wives — or  at  least  the  story's  several  ingredients,  viz., 
the  locked  door  or  doors,  the  curious  bride,  the  bride's  rescue  or  punishment  once  the 
hidden  secrets  have  been  revealed— may  be  found  in  the  folklore  of  many  lands,  and  in 
different  versions.  The  Bluebeard  story  was  first  printed  in  Charles  Perrault's  Histoires  et 
contes  du  temps  passe  avec  des  moralites,  also  known  as  Contes  de  ma  mere  I'oie  (1697), 
together  with  such  other  fairy  tales  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Puss  in  Boots,  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Cinderella;  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1729  as  Tales  of  Time  Past,  by  Mother 
Goose*  In  the  Perrault  tale,  Bluebeard,  leaving  home  on  business,  entrusts  his  new  wife 
with  the  keys  to  every  room  of  his  mansion,  including  one  chamber  which  he  expressly 
forbids  her  to  open.  In  that  room  she  finds  the  blood-encrusted  remains  of  his  former 
wives.  Bluebeard  discovers  her  disloyalty  when  he  notices  an  ineradicable  bloodstain 
which  has  appeared  upon  the  chamber  key,  but  before  he  can  kill  her,  she  is  rescued  by 
her  brothers,  who  appear  at  the  last  moment  and  kill  him.  There  may  have  been  two 
real-life  antecedents  to  the  Bluebeard  story  in  France,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
confined  their  murderous  activities  to  their  wives:  one  was  a  sixth-century  Briton  chief 
known  as  Comorre  the  Cursed.  The  other,  Gilles  de  Retz,  was  a  marshal  of  France  who 
fought  the  English  alongside  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans  and  allegedly  enticed  women  and 
children  to  his  castle,  where  he  used  them  in  "multiple  experiments"  and/or  sacrificed 
them  to  the  devil;  he  was  hanged  and  burned  in  1440  at  Nantes,  convicted  of  murder, 
sodomy,  and  sorcery. 

A  more  immediate  predecessor  to  the  Balazs/Bartok  Bluebeard  was  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  drama  Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue  (1901),  conceived  as  a  libretto,  set  to  music  by 
Paul  Dukas — of  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  fame — and  premiered  at  the  Opera-Comique  in 
Paris  on  10  May  1907. f  Despite  several  productions  elsewhere,  and  despite  its  being 
recognized  as  "one  of  the  finest  French  operas  in  the  Impressionist  style,"  Dukas's  opera 
has  fallen  into  neglect. ij:  In  Maeterlinck's  version  of  the  Bluebeard  story,  Ariane 
discovers  Bluebeard's  five  previous  wives,  frightened  and  bewildered,  within  the  seventh 
locked  chamber  of  his  castle.  Obeying  laws  "other  than  Bluebeard's,"  Ariane  attempts 


*Charles  Perrault  (1628-1703),  poet  and  prose  writer,  received  his  law  degree  at  Lyons  in  1651  and 
was  an  important  government  official  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  being  particularly  influential 
in  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  views  on  literature  provoked  the  so-called 
"Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,"  and  he  left  behind  a  four-volume  work  on  that  subject, 
Parallele  des  anciens  et  des  modernes. 

Perrault  appended  morals  to  the  stories  in  his  collection  of  fairy  tales,  and  he  provided  two  for 
Bluebeard:  the  first  warns  against  the  dangers  of  curiosity;  the  second,  however,  tells  us  that  no 
"modern  husband"  could  ever  expect  his  wife  to  curb  her  curiosity,  but  that,  in  any  event, 
whatever  color  the  husband's  beard,  there's  no  question  as  to  who's  boss. 

fThe  Belgian  dramatist  and  philosopher  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (1862-1949)  studied  law  but  gave 
himself  over  to  literature,  philosophy,  and  mysticism.  He  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1911, 
and  his  interest  in  the  natural  social  order  led  to  such  works  as  The  Life  of  the  Bee  (1901)  and  The 
Lifeofthe  Ant  (1930).  His  Bluebeard  drama  of  1901  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  feminist  play." 
Maeterlinck's  drama  Pelleas  et  Melisande  was  the  basis  of  Claude  Debussy's  opera,  which  was  given 
its  first  performance  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  30  April  1902,  and  which  offers  striking  parallels  in 
its  treatment  of  music  and  language  to  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle.  Halsey  Stevens  has  referred  to 
Bartok's  opera  as  "a  Hungarian  Pelleas,  but  a  Pelleas  none  the  less." 

^Dukas's  is  not  the  only  neglected  Bluebeard  music.  In  his  study  of  Bartok,  Halsey  Stevens  lists 
operas  on  the  Bluebeard  subject  by  Gretry  (Raoul  Barbe-Bleue,  1789,  to  a  Sedaine  text),  Offenbach 
(Barbe-Bleue,  1866,  libretto  by  Halevy  and  Meilhac),  and  Reznicek  (Ritter  Blaubart,  1920,  based  on 
a  drama  by  Herbert  Eulenberg). 
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to  restore  their  sense  of  identity,  but  even  after  joining  with  them  to  protect  Bluebeard 
from  mob  violence,  she  cannot  convince  them  to  leave.  She  departs  alone,  leaving  her 
fears  behind  her,  as  one  interpreter  would  have  it,  in  the  form  of  the  previous  wives. 

Balazs's  one-act  "mystery  play'Vlibretto  brings  the  story  even  further  into  the  realm 
of  symbolism  and  allegory  by  confining  itself  to  the  characters  of  and  relationship 
between  the  two  protagonists,  Bluebeard  and  his  latest  wife,  here  called  Judith.  There  is 
a  spoken  "minstrel's  prologue,"  often  omitted  from  performance,  which  asks  the 
audience  to  question  the  meaning  of  the  story,  to  consider  its  relevance  to  the  observer 
("Where  is  the  stage?  Inside  or  outside,  ladies  and  gentlemen? .  .  .  The  world  outside  is  at 
war,  but  that  will  not  cause  our  deaths,  ladies  and  gentlemen .  .  .  We  look  at  each  other 
and  the  tale  is  told  .  .  .  ").*  The  speaker  recedes  into  the  darkness  as  the  curtain  rises. 
Bluebeard  and  Judith  enter  the  cold,  dark,  windowless  hall,  where  Judith  will  insist 
upon  opening  the  seven  locked  doors  she  discovers  there:  she  has  come  to  him  out  of 
love,  she  will  dry  the  damp,  weeping  walls,  she  will  warm  the  cold  stone,  she  will  bring 
light  into  his  castle  and  so  into  his  life.  To  do  this,  she  will  ignore  Bluebeard's  protests, 
she  will  ignore  the  rumors  she  has  heard.  At  first,  he  tries  to  discourage  her,  but  in 
handing  over  the  keys  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  doors,  his  attitude  has  changed: 
"Judit,  nefelj,  most  mar  mindegy" — "Judith,  do  not  be  afraid,  it  is  all  the  same  now."  He 
even  encourages  her  to  open  the  fourth  and  fifth  doors,  though  he  does  try  to  keep  her 


*A11  English  quotations  from  the  text  are  from  a  literal  translation  by  Balint  Andras  Varga 
prepared  for  Chicago  Symphony  performances  of  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle  in  1974;  they  are  used 
here  with  the  kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


Olga  Haselbeck  and  Oszkar  Kalman, 
the  first  Judith  and  Bluebeard 
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from  the  sixth  and  seventh,  finally  revealing  that  behind  the  last  door  she  will  find  "all 
the  women  of  the  past."  But  by  this  time,  the  situation  is  hopeless.  Judith's  curiosity  has 
driven  her  from  the  general  to  the  particular:  "Tell  me  Bluebeard,  whom  did  you  love 
before  me? .  .  .  Was  she  more  beautiful  than  I?  Was  she  different? .  .  .  Open  the  seventh 
door! .  .  .  There  are  all  the  past  women,  murdered,  lying  in  blood.  O,  the  rumors,  the 
whispered  rumors  are  true."  The  seventh  door  is  opened,  and  Bluebeard's  three  former 
wives  emerge,  still  living,  the  wives  of  his  dawn,  his  noon,  and  his  evening.  Now  Judith, 
his  fourth,  the  bride  he  found  at  night,  must  join  them  behind  the  seventh  door, 
leaving  Bluebeard  in  perpetual  darkness. 

Though  there  is  virtually  no  stage  action,  Balazs's  text  does  specify  a  range  of 
theatrical  effects  which  contribute  to  the  emotional  and  psychological  drama.  When 
Judith  strikes  the  first  door  with  her  fists,  "a  deep,  heavy  sigh  is  heard,  like  the  wind  at 
night  in  long,  low  corridors."  When  the  sixth  door  is  opened,  to  reveal  a  lake  of  tears,  "a 
deep,  sobbing  sigh  is  heard,"  and  a  soft  sigh  accompanies  the  closing  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  doors  as  Judith  inserts  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  seventh.  Light  and  color  play 
crucial  roles.  The  opera  begins  and  ends  in  darkness.  Bluebeard  and  Judith  are  first  seen 
in  silhouette,  "against  the  dazzling  white  square"  of  their  entryway.  Rays  of  colored  light 
reflect  what  Judith  discovers  behind  the  first  five  doors:  blood-red  for  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  first;  yellowish-red  for  the  armory  of  the  second;  golden  for  the  third- 
door  treasure  chamber;  bluish-green  for  the  garden  behind  the  fourth;  and  dazzling, 
bright  light  for  Bluebeard's  domain,  onto  which  the  fifth  door  opens.  With  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  door,  to  reveal  the  lake  of  tears,  a  shadow  darkens  the  hall.  From  the 


From  the  1936  Budapest  revival  of  "Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle" 
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seventh  door  there  is  a  ray  of  silver  moonlight,  and  by  the  time  Judith  joins  Bluebeard's 
three  previous  wives  behind  that  door,  all  the  others  have  closed.  But  the  opera  lends 
itself  to  concert  performance:  again,  there  is  no  real  stage  action,  and  Bartok's  music  is 
so  strikingly  apt  from  the  standpoints  of  drama,  psychology,  and  aural  imagery  that  it 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  staging  and  lighting. 

Desmond  Shawe-Taylor  has  written  that  the  Bluebeard  story  "can  be  understood  on 
many  levels:  as  a  foreshortened  process  of  mutual  discovery  between  two  persons  such 
as  in  real  life  would  take  many  years;  as  a  conflict  between  rational,  creative  Man  and 
emotional,  inspiring,  never  fully  comprehending  Woman{!!};  more  deeply  still,  as  an 
allegory  of  the  loneliness  and  solitude  of  all  human  creatures."  With  reference  to 
Bartok's  opera,  Gyorgy  Kroo  draws  parallels  to  the  qualities  of  man's  soul:  the  first-door 
torture  chamber  represents  man's  cruelty,  the  armory  life's  struggles,  the  treasure 
chamber  spiritual  beauty,  the  garden  man's  tenderness,  and  his  domains  man's  pride; 
behind  the  final  two  doors  are  tears  and  memories,  which  are  not  to  be  shared.  But  this 
is  incidental  to  our  appreciation  of  the  music,  for  it  is  the  music  and,  at  least — unless  we 
are  fluent  in  Hungarian — the  projection  of  the  text  to  which  we  respond  when  we  hear 
the  opera  performed. 

Bartok's  opera  is  thoroughly  Hungarian  in  mood  and  manner.  The  composer  was 
determined  to  create  an  idiomatically  Hungarian  work,  and  he  did  this  by  letting  the 
text  itself  determine  the  flow  of  his  music,  working  in  the  so-called  "parlando  rubato" 
style  (a  sort  of  "flexible  speech-rhythm")  that  he  arrived  at  through  his  ethnomusi- 
cological  studies  of  Hungarian  folk  music.  The  Budapest-born  American  musicologist 
Paul  Henry  Lang  has  written  that  "Hungarian,  like  its  nearest  relative,  Finnish,  is  an 
agglutinative  language:  The  modifiers  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  words,  with  the 
stress  invariably  on  the  first  syllable.  Thus,  the  rhythms  and  inflections  characteristic  of 
the  Magyar  language,  as  well  as  its  sound  patterns,  are  wholly  different  from  anything 
we  are  used  to  in  English,  German,  French,  or  Italian.  Bluebeard  cannot  be  successfully 
sung  in  translation,  because  the  foreign  words'  rhythms  and  accents  are  constantly  at 
odds  with  the  music." 
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As  to  the  music  itself,  we  are  in  an  impressionistic  world  where  the  orchestral  part  of 
the  score  unerringly  supports  the  mood,  imagery,  and  language  of  the  text.  In  the 
opening  measures,  Bartok  sets  out  the  crucial  musical  intervals,  fourths  and  seconds, 
which  fix  in  our  ears  the  modal  quality  of  his  music.  With  the  first  entry  of  oboes  and 
clarinets  we  hear  a  linearly-stated  minor  second,  which,  in  its  dissonant  vertical 
formulation  (play  an  E  and  an  F  together  on  the  piano,  loudly),  is  the  pervasive  "blood- 
motif"  of  the  opera,  sounding  with  increasingly  insistent  intensity  as  Judith  discovers 
the  extent  to  which  blood  has  tainted  Bluebeard's  possessions,  and  piercing  through  the 
crescendo  and  crashing  discord  which  accompany  her  final  demand  that  the  seventh 
door  be  opened.  By  way  of  contrast,  there  is  music  of  utmost  resignation,  most  tellingly 
employed  when  Bluebeard  hands  over  the  seventh  key.  Striking  individual  effects 
abound:  shrill  outbursts  of  winds  and  xylophone  over  tremolo  violins  for  the  first-door 
torture  chamber;  martial  brass,  notably  solo  trumpet,  for  the  armory;  soft  trumpet  and 
flute  chords,  celesta,  and  then  two  solo  violins  for  the  gleam  of  the  treasure  chamber; 
impressionistic  string  chords  and  solo  horn  for  the  garden  (with  momentary  suggestions 
of  Wagner  and  Strauss);  an  awing  and  majestic  chordal  passage  for  full  orchestra  and 
organ  for  Bluebeard's  domains;  hushed,  dark-hued  arpeggios  from  celesta,  harp,  and 
winds,  with  timpani  undercurrent,  for  the  lake  of  tears.  And,  overall,  the  music  mirrors 
the  subtle  psychology  of  Bluebeard's  and  Judith's  relationship,  echoing  and  enforcing 
their  changes  of  mood  and  attitude,  ultimately  emphasizing  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  grown  apart:  at  the  end,  Bluebeard  addresses  his  former  wives  "as  if  in  a  dream," 
virtually  heedless  of  Judith's  presence,  and  when  he  adorns  her  with  robe,  crown,  and 
necklace,  her  protestations  are  distant  and  hopeless.  Finally,  when  the  seventh  door 
closes  behind  her,  the  music  returns  to  the  ominous  texture  of  the  opening;  darkness 
once  more  envelops  the  stage. 

—Marc  Mandel 
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Bela  Bartok 
DUKE  BLUEBEARD'S  CASTLE 

Text  by  Bela  Balazs.  ©1921,  by  Universal  Edition;  renewed  1948. 

Copyright  assigned  1939  to  Hawkes  &  Son  (London)  Ltd. 

English  translation  by  Chester  Kallman. 

©1952  by  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Boosey  &.  Hawkes,  Inc. 

It  is  a  vast,  circular  Gothic  hall.  Steep  stairs  at  left  lead  up  to  a  small  iron  door.  To  the  right  of  the  stairs, 
seven  enormous  doors,  four  of  them  directly  facing  the  audience,  the  last  three  at  one  side.  No  windows, 
no  ornamentation.  The  hall  is  empty,  dark  and  forbidding  like  a  cave  hewn  in  the  heart  of  solid  rock. 
When  the  curtain  rises  the  stage  is  in  total  darkness.  Suddenly  the  small  iron  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
is  flung  wide,  and  in  the  dazzling  white  opening  appear  the  black,  silhouetted  figures  of  BLUEBEARD 
and  JUDITH. 


BLUEBEARD 
Megerkeztiink. 
Ime  lassad:  ez  a  Kekszakallu  vara. 

Nem  tundokol,  mint  atyade. 
Judit,  jossz-e  meg  utanam? 

JUDITH 

Megyek,  megyek,  Kekszakallu. 

BLUEBEARD 
Nem  hallod  a  veszharangot? 
Anyad  gyaszba  oltozkodott, 
Atyad  eles  kardot  szijjaz, 
Testverbatyad  lovat  nyergel. 
Judit,  jossz-e  meg  utanam? 

JUDITH 

Megyek,  megyek,  Kekszakallu. 


BLUEBEARD 

Here  ends  our  journey. 

This  our  goal  and  dwelling. 

This  is  Bluebeard's  castle. 

Yes,  the  home  you  left  was  brighter. 

Judith,  are  you  still  beside  me? 

JUDITH 

Lead  me,  loved  one,  I  will  follow. 

BLUEBEARD 

Loudly  from  afar  the  tocsin 

Tolls,  your  mother  mourns  your  leaving; 

Arming  is  your  aged  father; 

Mounted  is  your  younger  brother. 

Judith,  are  you  still  beside  me? 

JUDITH 

Lead  me,  husband,  I  will  follow. 


(BLUEBEARD  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  He  turns  to  look  at  JUDITH  who  has  stopped  half  way  down. 
The  ray  of  light  from  the  open  door  shines  directly  on  them  both.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Megallsz  Judit?  Mennel  vissza? 

JUDITH 

Nem  ...  A  szoknyam  akadt  csak  fel, 
Felakadt  szep  selyem  szoknyam. 

BLUEBEARD 

Nyitva  van  meg  fent  az  ajto. 


JUDITH 

Kekszakallu!  Elhagytam  az  apam, 

Elhagytam  szep  testverbatyam, 
Elhagytam  a  volegenyem, 
Hogy  varadba  eljdhessek. 
Kekszakallu!  Ha  kiiiznel, 
Kiiszobodnel  megallanek, 
Kuszobodre  lefekudnek. 


anyam, 


BLUEBEARD 

Are  you  anxious?  Do  you  linger? 

JUDITH 

No,  my  wedding  dress  is  long. 

A  nail  has  caught  it  for  a  moment. 

BLUEBEARD 

Open  is  the  castle  doorway. 

JUDITH 

Bluebeard,  hear  me.  When  I  gave  up  my 

family, 
Denied  my  home  and  promised  groom, 
Nothing  could  make  me  hesitate: 
No,  you  led  me  and  I  followed. 

0  beloved,  should  you  reject  me, 

1  would  remain  before  your  doorway, 
And  there  would  mourn  and  there  would 

perish. 


(BLUEBEARD  embraces  her.) 
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BLUEBEARD 

Most  csukodjon  be  az  ajto. 

(The  small  iron  door  swings  to.  The  hall  h 

BLUEBEARD 

Let  the  door  be  shut  behind  us. 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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only  bright  enough  for  the  two  figures  and  the  seven  huge 
to  be  just  visible.) 

black  doors 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

(fumbling  her  way  along 

the  left  wall,  keeping  hold  of  BLUEBEARD'S  hand) 

Ez  a  Kekszakallu  vara! 
Nincsen  ablak?  Nincsen  erkely? 

At  last,  we  are  in  Bluebeard's  castle! 
Nowhere  windows?  Always  sombre? 

BLUEBEARD 
Nincsen. 

BLUEBEARD 
Always. 

JUDITH 

Hiaba  is  slit  kint  a  nap? 

JUDITH 

Never  can  the  sun  enter  here? 

BLUEBEARD 
Hiaba. 

BLUEBEARD 
Never. 

JUDITH 

Hideg  marad?  Sotet  marad? 

JUDITH 

Ever  icy?  Darkness  always? 

BLUEBEARD 
Hideg,  sotet. 

BLUEBEARD 
Ever.  Always. 

JUDITH 

Ki  ezt  lama,  jaj,  nem  szolna, 

Suttogo  hir  elhalkulna. 

JUDITH 

No  one,  could  they  read  this  omen, 

Would  divulge  what  lay  behind  it. 

BLUEBEARD 
Hirt  hallottal? 

BLUEBEARD 
Why  speak  of  omens? 

JUDITH 

Milyen  sotet  a  te  varad! 

JUDITH 

Darkness  rules  within  your  castle. 

(She  feels  her  way  along  the  walls;  then,  starting  with  fright) 

Vizes  a  fal!  Kekszakallu! 
Milyen  viz  hull  a  kezemre? 
Sir  a  varad!  Sir  a  varad! 

Oozing  water!  Bluebeard,  tell  me, 
Can  it  be  that  stone  is  weeping? 
Can  a  castle  feel  its  sorrow? 

BLUEBEARD 
Ugye,  Judit,  jobb  volna  most 
Volegenyed  kastelyaban: 
Feher  falon  fut  a  rozsa, 
Cserepteton  tancol  a  nap. 

BLUEBEARD 

Judith,  had  you  wed  the  other 
You  would  know  a  brighter  castle 
Where  the  roses  climb  the  turrets 
Lightly  as  the  sound  of  laughter. 

JUDITH 

Ne  bants,  ne  bants  Kekszakallu! 

Nem  kell  rozsa,  nem  kell  napfeny! 

Nem  kell  rozsa,  nem  kell  napfeny! 

Nem  kell  .  .  .  Nem  kell  .  .  .  Nem  kell  . 

Milyen  sotet  a  te  varad! 

Milyen  sotet  a  te  varad! 

Milyen  sotet  .  .  . 

Szegeny,  szegeny  Kekszakallu! 

JUDITH 

Quiet,  quiet,  my  beloved. 

What  to  me  are  roses,  Bluebeard, 

Gleaming  turrets,  sun  or  laughter 

Without  you?  Nothing,  nothing. 

But  your  castle  reeks  with  darkness, 

Darkness  and  the  air  of  exile, 

Stale  and  heavy. 

Must  you,  Bluebeard,  live  with  sorrow? 

(Sobbing,  sh( 

:  kneels  before  him  and  kisses  his  hands.) 

BLUEBEARD 

Miert  jottel  hozzam,  Judit? 

BLUEBEARD 

Judith,  what  led  you  to  come  here? 

- 
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JUDITH 

Nedves  falat  felszaritom, 
Ajakammal  szaritom  fel! 
Hideg  kovet  melegitem, 
A  testemmel  melegitem. 
Ugye  szabad,  ugye  szabad, 
Kekszakallu! 

Mem  lesz  sotet  a  te  varad, 
Megnyitjuk  a  falat  ketten. 
Szel  bejarjon,  nap  besiisson, 
nap  besiisson, 
Tiindokoljon  a  te  varad! 

BLUEBEARD 

Nem  tundokol  az  en  varam. 

JUDITH 


Gyere  vezess,  Kekszakallu, 
Mindenhova  vezess  engem. 


Nagy  csukott  ajtokat  latok, 
Het  fekete  csukott  ajtot! 


Men  vannak  az  ajtok  csukva? 

BLUEBEARD 

Hogy  ne  lasson  bele  senki 


JUDITH 

That  the  stone  be  done  with  weeping, 

That  the  air  once  more  be  live, 

That  the  walls  be  warm,  I  came  here 

That  my  lips  may  dry  them,  and  my 

Body  warm  them:  Let  me,  Bluebeard! 

Let  me,  husband! 

Let  the  joyous  light  completely 

Flood  the  darkness  from  your  castle, 

Let  the  breeze  in!  Let  the  sun  in! 

Soon,  O  soon, 

The  air  itself  will  ring  with  blessings! 

BLUEBEARD 

Nothing  will  enlight  my  castle. 


JUDITH 
(turning  towards  the  center  of  the  stage) 


Lead  me  further,  my  beloved. 

I  would  see  your  home  completely. 

(reaching  the  center) 

Ah!  Seven  sinister  portals! 
Seven  doors  that  bode  of  evil! 

(Motionless,  BLUEBEARD  watches  her.) 

Tell  me,  Bluebeard,  why  you  lock  them. 

BLUEBEARD 

That  no  eye  may  look  behind  them. 


JUDITH 

Nyisd  ki,  nyisd  ki!  Nekem  nyisd  ki! 
Minden  ajto  legyen  nyitva! 
Szel  bejarjon,  nap  bessusson! 

BLUEBEARD 

Emlekezz  ra,  milyen  hir  jar. 

JUDITH 

A  te  varad  deriiljon  fel, 
A  te  varad  deriiljon  fel! 
Szegeny,  sotet,  hideg  varad! 
Nyisd  ki!  Nyisd  ki!  Nyisd  ki! 


JUDITH 

Open,  open,  open  them  at  once! 

For  me  your  doors  must  open 

That  the  spring-tide  may  run  through  them! 

BLUEBEARD 

Why  do  you  ignore  the  omen? 

JUDITH 

All  your  castle  must  be  opened, 
Light  must  drive  the  dark  before  it, 
Light  must  end  the  reign  of  darkness. 
Open!  Open!  Open! 


(She  raps  at  the  first  door.  Suddenly  a  loud,  deep  moaning  begins,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  the  wind  in  a 

long,  low  corridor.) 


Jaj!  Jaj!  Mi  volt  ez? 
Mi  sohajtott?  Ki  sohajtott? 
Kekszakallu!  A  te  varad! 
A  te  varad!  A  te  varad! 

BLUEBEARD 
Felsz-e? 


Ah!  Ah!  What  was  it? 
Who  is  sighing?  What  moans  in  there? 
Tell  me,  Bluebeard!  Ah!  your  castle  .  . 
Ah,  your  castle  .  .  .  Ah!  your  castle  .  . 

BLUEBEARD 
Frightened? 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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JUDITH 

Oh,  a  varad  felsohajtott! 

BLUEBEARD 

Felsz? 

JUDITH 

Oh  a  varad  felsohajtott! 
Gyere  nyissuk,  velem  gyere. 
En  akarom  kinyitni,  en! 
Szepen,  halkan  fogom  nyitni, 
Halkan,  puhan,  halkan! 
Kekszakallu,  add  a  kulcsot, 
Add  a  kulcsot,  mert  szeretlek! 


JUDITH 

Ah!  The  very  walls  entreat  me. 

BLUEBEARD 
Frightened? 


BLUEBEARD 
Aldott  a  te  kezed,  Judit. 


JUDITH 

Koszonom,  koszonom! 


JUDITH 

Ah!  As  though  they  sighed  with  longing. 

Let  us  end  it,  we  together  .  .  . 

No,  the  task  is  mine  alone! 

Gently,  softly,  every  door 

Would  I  open,  open  .  .  . 

Bluebeard,  give  your  keys  to  me 

And  I  will  use  them  as  I  love  you. 

(She  rests  her  head  on  his  shoulder.) 

BLUEBEARD 

Grace  be  on  your  hand,  my  Judith! 

(The  keys  clink  in  the  darkness  as  he  gives  her  one.) 

JUDITH 

Be  thanked!  Be  thanked! 


En  akarom  kinyitni,  en! 


(She  returns  to  the  first  door.) 

Quickly  I  will  open  all. 
(A  sharp  click  is  heard  as  the  key  turns  in  the  lock,  and  deeper  moans  are  heard.) 

Hallod?  Hallod?  Jaj!  Listen,  listen!  Ah! 

(The  door  opens  noiselessly,  making  a  blood-red  gap  in  the  wall,  like  a  wound.  From  the  opening  a  long  streak  of 

red  light  is  cast  across  the  floor.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Mit  latsz?  Mit  latsz? 

JUDITH 

Lancok,  kesek,  szoges  karok, 

Izzo  nyarsak  .  .  . 

BLUEBEARD 

Ez  a  kinzokamra,  Judit. 

JUDITH 

Szornyii  a  te  kinzokamrad,  Kekszakallu! 

Szornyii!  Szornyii! 

BLUEBEARD 

Felsz-e? 


JUDITH 

A  te  varad  fala  veres! 

A  te  varad  verzik!  Veres 

BLUEBEARD 

Felsz-e? 


verzik 


JUDITH 


BLUEBEARD 

What  is  there?  What  is  there? 

JUDITH 

Scourges,  fetters,  racks  and  thumbscrews, 

Blood-encrusted. 

BLUEBEARD 

Now  you  see  my  torture-chamber. 

JUDITH 

Bluebeard,  this  your  torture-chamber? 

Dreadful,  dreadful! 

BLUEBEARD 

Frightened? 

JUDITH 

Look,  your  castle  walls  are  bleeding! 

Stone  itself  is  bleeding,  bleeding. 

BLUEBEARD 
Frightened? 

JUDITH 


(turns  towards  him,  a  clear-cut  silhouette  in  the  red  light;  then,  quietly,  in  a  determined  tone) 


Nem!  Nem  felek. 

Nezd,  deriil  mar.  Ugye  derul? 


No,  I  fear  not. 

The  light  is  come,  here  the  light  is, 
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Nezd  ezt  a  fenyt. 
Latod?  Szep  fenypatak. 

(She  walks  cautiously  towards  him  along  the  stream  of  light;  then  dips  her  hands  cupwise  into  it.) 


The  light  is  here. 

See!  This  stream  of  sunlight! 


BLUEBEARD 

Piros  patak,  veres  patak. 

JUDITH 


Nezd  csak,  nezd  csak,  hogy  dereng  mar! 
Nezd  csak,  nezd  csak! 
Minden  ajtot  ki  kell  nyitni! 
Szel  bejarjon,  nap  besiisson, 
Minden  ajtot  ki  kell  nyitni! 

BLUEBEARD 

Nem  tudod,  mi  van  mogottiik. 

JUDITH 

Add  ide  a  tobbi  kulcsot! 
Add  ide  a  tobbi  kulcsot! 
Minden  ajtot  ki  kell  nyitni! 
Minden  ajtot! 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  Judit,  mert  akarod? 

JUDITH 
Mert  szeretlek! 


BLUEBEARD 

Blood  it  is  that  streams  before  us. 

JUDITH 
(rising) 

See,  beloved,  light  before  us! 

There!  O  see  it! 

Now  for  me  the  doors  must  open 

That  the  spring-tide  may  run  through  them: 

All  of  them  must  open  for  me! 

BLUEBEARD 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  hiding? 

JUDITH 

All  the  other  keys,  I  want  them! 
Bluebeard,  give  me  all  the  others. 
All  the  doors  must  open  for  me, 
Open  quickly. 

BLUEBEARD 

Why  do  you  crave  to  have  them? 

JUDITH 

Because  I  love  you. 


BLUEBEARD 
Varam  sotet  tove  reszket, 
Nyithatsz,  csukhatsz  minden  ajtot. 
Vigyazz,  vigyazz  a  varamra, 
Vigyazz,  vigyazz  mirank,  Judit! 


JUDITH 


BLUEBEARD 

Trembling  seizes  all  the  castle, 
Trembling  that  is  like  a  warning, 
Open  what  you  will,  but  Judith 
For  us  both,  beware  of  danger. 

(He  gives  her  the  second  key;  their  hands  meet  in  the  red  light.) 

JUDITH 
(going  towards  the  second  door) 


Szepen,  halkan  fogom  nyitni, 
szepen,  halkan. 


Gentle  passion  will  unlock  them 
Softly,  surely. 


(The  key  is  heard  to  turn,  and  the  door  opens  noiselessly.  A  lurid  reddish-yellow  light 
appears  and  a  second  streak  is  cast  across  the  floor.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Mit  latsz? 

JUDITH 

Szaz  kegyetlen  szornyii  fegyver, 
Sok  rettento  hadi  szerszam. 

BLUEBEARD 

Ez  a  fegyvereshaz,  Judit. 

JUDITH 

Milyen  nagyon  eros  vagy  te, 

milyen  nagy  kegyetlen  vagy  te! 


BLUEBEARD 
What  is  there? 

JUDITH 

Lances,  arrows,  swords  and  armor. 

All  the  ghastly  tools  of  warfare. 

BLUEBEARD 

Now  my  armory  is  open. 

JUDITH 

Bluebeard,  power  is  your  birthright; 
How  ferocious  is  your  power! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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BLUEBEARD 

Felsz-e? 

JUDITH 

Ver  szarad  a  fegyvereken, 

Veres  a  sok  hadi  szerszam! 

BLUEBEARD 


E£» 


BLUEBEARD 
Frightened? 

JUDITH 

Blood  is  clinging  to  your  armor, 

Blood  on  all  your  store  of  weapons! 

BLUEBEARD 


Felsz-e? 

Frightened? 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

(turning  towards  him) 

Add  ide  a  tobbi  kulcsot! 

All  the  other  keys,  release  them! 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  Judit! 

Judith,  Judith! 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Itt  a  masik  patak,  - 

Once  again  the  sunlight 

Szep  fenypatak.  Latod?  Latod? 

Streams  before  us.  See  it!  See  it! 

Add  ide  a  tobbi  kulcsot! 

All  the  other  keys,  I  want  them! 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Vigyazz,  vigyazz  mirank,  Judit! 

For  us  both,  be  careful,  Judith! 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Add  ide  a  tobbi  kulcsot! 

Bluebeard,  give  me  all  the  others! 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Nem  tudod,  mit  rejt  az  ajto. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  guarding? 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Idejottem,  mert  szeretlek. 

As  I  loved  you,  so  I  came  with  you, 

Itt  vagyok,  a  tied  vagyok. 

Here  to  be  completely  your  own; 

Most  mar  vezess  mindenhova, 

Lead  me  on  throughout  your  castle, 

Most  mar  nyiss  ki  minden  ajtot! 

Open  every  door  within  it! 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Varam  sotet  tove  reszket, 

Trembling  seizes  all  the  castle, 

Bus  sziklabol  gyonyor  borzong. 

Joy  that  is  alive  invades  it, 

Judit,  Judit!  Hiis  es  edes, 

Judith!  Judith!  Wounds,  when  open, 

Nyitott  sebbol  ver  ha  omlik. 

Soothingly  release  their  sorrow. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Idejottem,  mert  szeretlek, 

As  I  loved  you,  so  I  came  here: 

Most  mar  nyiss  ki  minden  ajtot! 

All  the  other  keys,  release  them! 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Adok  neked  harom  kulcsot. 

Three  is  all  that  I  can  give  you. 

Latni  fogsz,  de  sohse  kerdezz. 

Use  them  now,  unlock  the  doors,  but 

Akarmit  latsz,  sohse  kerdezz! 

Never  question  what  you  see  there. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Add  ide  a  harom  kulcsot! 

Give  me  what  you  will,  but  hurry! 

(He  holds  out  the  keys,  which  she  takes  petulantly;  then  rushes  to  the  third  door, 

before 

which  she  pauses,  undecided.) 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Mert  alltal  meg?  Mert  nem  nyitod? 

Come,  unlock  it!  Are  you  frightened? 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Kezem  a  zart  nem  talalja. 

No,  the  lock  is  in  the  shadow. 
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BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  ne  felj,  most  mar  mindegy. 


BLUEBEARD 

Put  fear  aside,  fate  has  willed  it. 


(She  turns  the  key.  The  third  door  opens  with  a  deep,  mellow  boom.  Bright  golden  light  shines  from  the  opening, 

and  a  third  streak  is  thrown  across  the  opening.) 


JUDITH 

Oh,  be  sole  kincs!  Oh,  be  sok  kincs. 


JUDITH 

Fabulous  riches!  Infinite  wealth! 


(She  kneels,  delves  about,  and  brings  out  jewels,  a  crown  and  a  splendid  mantle, 
which  she  places  before  the  door.) 


Aranypenz  es  draga  gyemant, 
Belagyonggyel  fenyes  ekszer, 
Koronak  es  dus  palastok! 

BLUEBEARD 

Ez  a  varam  kincseshaza. 

JUDITH 

Mily  gazdag  vagy  Kekszakallu! 

BLUEBEARD 

Tied  most  mar  mind  ez  a  kincs, 

Tied  arany,  gyongy  es  gyemant. 

JUDITH 


Verfolt  van  az  ekszereken! 
Legszebbik  koronad  veres! 


Golden  ducats,  pearls  and  rubies, 
Luxuries  of  splendid  raiment, 
Flashing  crowns  of  fiery  diamonds! 

BLUEBEARD 

Now  you  see  my  treasure  chamber. 

JUDITH 

Who  could  ever  count  your  riches! 

BLUEBEARD 

Yours  are  all  the  riches  you  see; 

Crown  your  splendid  youth  with  diamonds! 


JUDITH 
(rising  in  dismay) 


Blood  is  smeared  on  all  your  treasures! 
The  crown  of  diamonds  is  bloody! 


(She  turns  towards  him  in  amazement,  showing  signs  of  increasing  trepidation.  Then,  quickly,  she  turns  to  the 

fourth  door  and  opens  it.) 

BLUEBEARD  BLUEBEARD 

Nyisd  ki  a  negyedik  ajtot.  Let  the  fourth  door  now  be  opened! 

Legyen  napfeny,  nyissad,  nyissad  .  .  .  Let  the  light  in!  Open!  Open! 

(Flower-laden  branches  swing  in  from  the  open  door,  through  which  a  bluish-green  light  is  cast  across  the  floor.) 


JUDITH 

Oh!  Viragok!  Oh!  Illatos  kert! 

Kemeny  sziklak  alatt  rejtve. 

BLUEBEARD 

Ez  a  varam  rejtett  kertje. 

JUDITH 
Oh!  Viragok! 
Embernyi  nagy  liljomok, 
Hiis-fener  patyolat  rozsak, 
Piros  szekfiik  szorjak  a  fenyt. 
Sohse  lattam  ilyen  kertet. 

BLUEBEARD 

Minden  virag  neked  bokol, 
Minden  virag  neked  bokol. 
Te  fakasztod,  te  hervasztod, 
Szebben  ujra  te  sarjasztod. 


JUDITH 

Ah!  Wonderful!  Here,  here  within  the  walls, 

Hedged  by  gloominess,  a  garden! 

BLUEBEARD 

Now  you  see  my  secret  garden. 

JUDITH 

How  magical! 

Lily,  rose,  and  daffodil, 

Flowers,  everywhere  flowers, 

That  perfection  could  not  enhance. 

Never  dreamed  I  such  a  garden. 

BLUEBEARD 

Yours  and  yours  alone  the  garden 
That  each  flower  be  a  tribute; 
Rose  and  lily  wait  your  hand 
To  renew  their  fragrant  beauty. 

(JUDITH  suddenly  bends  over  the  flowers.) 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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JUDITH 

Feher  rozsad  tove  veres, 

Viragaid  foldje  veres! 

JUDITH 

Blood  is  seeping  through  your  garden, 

Blood  beneath  each  rose  and  lily! 

BLUEBEARD 

Szemed  nyitja  kelyheiket, 

S  neked  csengetyuznek  reggel. 

BLUEBEARD 

At  your  glance  they  re-awaken 

Wearing  beauty,  paying  homage. 

JUDITH 

Ki  ontozte  kerted  foldjet? 

JUDITH 

Who  has  bled  upon  your  garden? 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  szeress,  sohse  kerdezz.  - 
Nezd,  hogy  deriil  mar  a  varam 
Nyisd  ki  az  otodik  ajtot! 

BLUEBEARD 
Do  not  ask  what  is  forbidden. 
Greet  the  daylight  we  are  given: 
Judith,  go,  unlock  the  fifth  door! 

(JUDITH  walks  boldly  to  the  fifth  door  and  opens  it.  Open,  it  discloses  a  high  bay  window  overlooking 

stretch  of  country.  Bright  light  floods  the  hall.) 

a  wide 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

(dazzled,  shading  her  eyes  with  both  hands) 

Ah! 

Ah! 

BLUEBEARD 
Lasd  ez  az  en  birodalmam, 
Messze  nezo  szep  konyoklom. 
Ugye,  hogy  szep  nagy,  nagy  orszag? 

BLUEBEARD 

That  is  my  domain  you  see  there: 

Gaze  as  far  as  that  horizon; 

All  is  mine,  all  mine  its  grandeur. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 
(full  of  awe) 

Szep  es  nagy  a  te  orszagod. 

Your  domain  is  endless,  Bluebeard. 

BLUEBEARD 
Selyemretek,  barsonyerdok, 
Hosszu  eziist  folyok  folynak, 
Es  kek  hegyek  nagyon  messze. 

BLUEBEARD 

Woods  and  ploughland,  lea  and  pasture; 

Long,  entwining  river-valleys; 

Blue  beyond  the  park,  the  mountains. 

JUDITH 

Szep  es  nagy  a  te  orszagod. 

JUDITH 

Your  domain  is  lovely,  Bluebeard. 

BLUEBEARD 
Most  mar  Judit  mind  a  tied, 
Itt  lakik  a  hajnal,  alkony, 
Itt  lakik  nap,  hold  es  csillag, 
S  lezen  neked  jatszotarsad. 

BLUEBEARD 

Yours  and  yours  alone  its  vastness: 
There,  to  comfort  all  your  hours, 
Nature  will  herself  befriend  you, 
Make  the  moon  and  stars  your  servants. 

JUDITH 

Veres  arnyat  vet  a  felho! 

Milyen  felhok  szallnak  ottan? 

JUDITH 

Red  as  blood,  the  clouds  have  gathered! 

Bluebeard,  tell  me  where  they  come  from! 

BLUEBEARD 
Nezd,  tiindokol  az  en  varam, 
Aldott  kezed  ezt  miivelte, 
Aldott  a  te  kezed,  aldott. 

BLUEBEARD 

See,  bright  at  the  benediction 

Wrought  by  your  hands,  sunlight,  sunlight 

Here!  Oh,  Judith,  bless  you,  bless  you! 

(He  opens  his  arms.) 

Gyere  gyere,  tedd  szivemre. 

Let  my  grateful  arms  embrace  you! 

JUDITH 

De  ket  ajto  csukva  van  meg. 

JUDITH 

Two  doors  still  remain  unopened. 
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BLUEBEARD 
Legyen  csukva  a  ket  ajto. 
Teljen  dallal  az  en  varam. 
Gyere,  gyere,  csokva  varlak! 

JUDITH 

Nyissad  ki  meg  a  ket  ajtot! 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  Judit,  csokra  varlak. 
Gyere,  varlak.  Judit,  varlak! 

JUDITH 

Nyissad  ki  meg  a  ket  ajtot! 

BLUEBEARD 


Azt  akartad,  fel  deriiljon; 
Nezd,  tiindokol  mar  a  varam. 

JUDITH 

Nem  akarom,  hogy  elottem 

csukott  ajtoid  legyenek! 

BLUEBEARD 

Vigyazz,  vigyazz  a  varamra, 

Vigyazz,  nem  lesz  fenyesebb  mar. 

JUDITH 

Eletemet,  halalomat, 

Kekszakallu. 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit!  Judit! 

JUDITH 

Nyissad  ki  meg  a  ket  ajtot, 
Kekszakallu,  Kekszakallu! 

BLUEBEARD 

Mert  akarod,  mert  akarod? 
Judit!  Judit! 

JUDITH 
Nyissad,  nyissad! 

BLUEBEARD 

Adok  neked  meg  egy  kulcsot. 


BLUEBEARD 

Leave  the  doors  in  peace,  my  Judith! 
Let  the  castle  ring  with  music! 
Come,  my  open  arms  are  waiting! 

JUDITH 

Let  the  doors  be  open  also! 

BLUEBEARD 

Judith,  let  your  kiss  redeem  me: 
Let  me  hold  you,  let  me  love  you! 

JUDITH 

Let  the  other  doors  be  opened! 


BLUEBEARD 

(letting  his  arms  fall) 


Was  not  your  wish  that  the  light  come? 
See,  everything  is  warm  with  light. 

JUDITH 

I  would  not  that  even  one 

Of  all  your  doors  remain  forbidden. 

BLUEBEARD 

Never,  never  may  this  castle 

Know  more  light  than  at  this  moment. 

JUDITH 

Nothing  matters,  life  nor  death, 

To  my  demanding. 

BLUEBEARD 

Judith! 

JUDITH 

No,  the  other  doors  must  open, 

Now  must  open,  Bluebeard,  quickly! 

BLUEBEARD 

Ask  me  no  more!  No,  I  beg  you, 

Judith,  Judith! 

JUDITH 
Open,  Open! 

BLUEBEARD 

One  more  key  is  all  I  give  you. 


(JUDITH  stretches  her  hand  out  in  silent  appeal:  BLUEBEARD  gives  her  the  key.  She  goes  to  the  sixth  door.  As 
soon  as  the  key  is  turned,  a  deep  moan  is  heard.  JUDITH  recoils.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Judit,  Judit,  ne  nyissad  ki! 


BLUEBEARD 

Judith,  Judith!  Leave  its  secret! 


(JUDITH  returns  determinedly  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  As  though  a  shadow  crept  over 

the  hall,  the  light  grows  lower.) 


JUDITH 

Csendes  feher  tavat  latok, 
Mozdulatlan  feher  tavat. 
Milyen  viz  ez  Kekszakallu? 


JUDITH 

Waters,  grey  unmoving,  mournful 

Waters,  mournful  silent  waters, 

Waters  still  and  dead:  What  brought  them? 
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BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Konnyek,  Judit,  konnyek,  konnyek. 

Weeping  brought  them,  Judith,  weeping. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

(with  a  shudder) 

Milyen  nema,  mozdulatlan. 

Never  lake  so  mute  and  lifeless  .  .  . 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Konnyek,  Judit,  konnyek,  konnyek. 

All  of  teardrops,  Judith,  teardrops. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Sima  feher,  tiszta  feher. 

Comfortless,  opaque  and  sterile  .  .  . 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Konnyek,  Judit,  konnyek,  konnyek. 

Tears  of  sorrow,  Judith,  sorrow. 

(JUDITH  turns  and  looks  into 

BLUEBEARD's  eyes.  He  slowly  opens  his  arms.) 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Gyere,  Judit,  gyere  Judit, 

Come,  my  arms  are  open,  Judith, 

csokra  varlak. 

Warmly,  waiting  .  .  . 

(JUDITH 

remains  silent  and  motionless.) 

Gyere  varlak,  Judit  varlak. 

Judith,  Judith,  how  I  love  you! 

(JUDITH  remains  as  before.) 

Az  utolsot  nem  nyitom  ki. 

The  last  door  will  not  be  opened. 

Nem  nyitom  ki. 

Locked  forever. 

(JUDITH,  her  head  drooping,  walks  slowly  towards  Bluebeard,  and  nestles  appealingly  in  his  arms.) 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Kekszakallu  .  .  .  Szeress  engem. 

Love  me,  hold  me.  Bluebeard,  hold  me. 

(BLUEBEARD  closes  his  arms  about  her;  long  embrace) 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

(resting 

her  head  on  his  shoulder) 

Nagyon  szeretsz,  Kekszakallu? 

Do  you  love  me,  truly  love  me? 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Te  vagy  varam  fenyessege, 

Life  you  are  and  light,  my  Judith. 

Csokolj,  csokolj,  sohse  kerdezz. 

Kiss  me,  trust  me,  ask  me  nothing. 

(long  embrace) 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Mondd  meg  nekem  Kekszakallu, 

Tell  me,  were  there  any  who 

Kit  szerettel  en  elottem? 

Possessed  your  love  before  me,  Bluebeard? 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Te  vagy  varam  fenyessege, 

Fate  has  willed  the  light  you  bring  me, 

Csokolj,  csokolj,  sohse  kerdezz. 

Judith.  Love  me,  ask  me  nothing. 

JUDITH 

JUDITH 

Mondd  meg  nekem,  hogy  szeretted? 

Tell  me,  were  the  other  women 

Szebb  volt  mint  en?  Mas  volt  mint  en? 

Lovely  as  I?  Lovelier  still? 

Mondd  el  nekem  Kekszakallu. 

Did  you  love  them  more  than  Judith? 

BLUEBEARD 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit  szeress,  sohse  kerdezz. 

Ask  no  more.  Be  loved  and  love  me. 
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JUDITH 

Mondd  el  nekem  Kekszakallu. 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit  szeress,  sohse  kerdezz. 

JUDITH 


Nyisd  ki  a  hetedik  ajtot! 
Tudom,  tudom  Kekszakallu, 
Mit  rejt  a  hetedik  ajto. 
Ver  szarad  a  fegyvereken, 
Legszebbik  koronad  veres, 
Viragaid  foldje  veres, 
Veres  arnyat  vet  a  felho! 
Tudom,  tudom,  Kekszakallu, 
Feher  konnyto  kinek  konnye. 
Ott  van  mind  a  regi  asszony 
Legyilkolva,  verbefagyva. 
Jaj,  igaz  hir,  suttogo  hir. 

BLUEBEARD 

Judit! 

JUDITH 

Igaz,  igaz! 

Most  en  tudni  akarom  mar. 

Nyisd  ki  a  hetedik  ajtot! 


JUDITH 


Tell  me!  I  must  have  an  answer! 

BLUEBEARD 

Judith,  love  me!  End  your  questions. 


JUDITH 

(disengaging  herself  quickly) 


Open  the  seventh  and  last  door! 
Now  I  know  what  waits  behind  it, 
Now  I  know  its  fateful  secret! 
Blood  is  on  your  gems  and  weapons; 
Blood  besmears  your  flower  garden; 
Over  your  domain's  expanses 
Blood  encroaches  like  a  shadow. 
Now  I  know  whose  tears  of  sorrow 
Fill  the  lake  with  mournful  silence: 
There  lie  all  your  former  wives, 
They  lie  in  blood,  the  blood  of  murder! 
Woe!  How  true  were  my  forebodings! 

BLUEBEARD 
Judith! 

JUDITH 

True,  the  omen! 

I  demand  the  truth  before  me! 

Let  the  seventh  door  be  opened! 


BLUEBEARD 
Fogjad  .  .  .  Fogjad 


Itt  a  hetedik  kulcs. 


BLUEBEARD 
Here  .  .  .  here  . 


take  the  last  of  the  keys. 


Nyisd  ki,  Judit,  lassad  oket. 
Ott  van  mind  a  regi  asszony. 


(JUDITH  looks  fixedly  at  him,  without  moving.) 

When  the  door  is  open,  Judith, 
You  will  see  my  other  wives. 


(JUDITH  remains  a  while  undecided.  Then,  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  takes  the  key  and,  faltering,  goes  to  the 

seventh  door,  which  she  opens  slowly.  As  the  lock  clicks,  the  fifth  and  sixth  doors  close  gently  with  a  low  moaning 

noise.  The  stage  grows  darker.  Only  the  light  from  the  four  doors  which  remain  open  illuminates  the  scene.  The 

seventh  door  now  swings  open,  shedding  a  pale,  bluish  light  on  JUDITH  and  BLUEBEARD.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Lasd  a  regi  aszszonyokat, 

Lasd,  akiket  en  szerettem. 

JUDITH 


BLUEBEARD 

Now  you  see  the  other  women; 

They  possessed  my  love  before  you. 


JUDITH 
(recoiling,  astonished) 

Living,  living,  they  are  living! 

(From  the  seventh  door,  the  wives  appear,  three  in  number,  splendidly  adorned  with  crowns,  mantles  and  jewels. 
They  are  pale.  They  advance  in  single  file,  proudly  and  slowly,  and  come  to  a  stand  in  front  of  Bluebeard, 

who  sinks  to  his  knees.) 


Elnek,  elnek,  itten  elnek! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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BLUEBEARD 


Szepek,  szepek,  szazszor  szepek. 
Mindig  voltak,  mindig  eltek. 
Sok  kincsemet  ok  gyujottek, 
Viragaim  ok  ontoztek, 
Birodalmam  novesztettek, 
Ovek  minden,  minden,  minden. 


BLUEBEARD 
(as  in  a  dream,  with  open  arms) 


JUDITH 


Lovely  visions!  Beauty  tends  you: 
Live  in  beauty,  unforgotten! » 
You  have  gathered  all  my  riches; 
Wrought  the  fragrance  of  my  garden; 
Brought  me  land  and  armed  my  power; 
Yours  is  my  domain  and  being! 

JUDITH 


(anxious  and  overwhelmed,  standing  in  a  row  with  them) 


Milyen  szepek,  milyen  dusak, 
En,  jaj,  koldus,  kopott  vagyok. 

BLUEBEARD 


Hajnalban  az  elsot  leltem, 
Piros  szagos  szep  hajnalban. 
Ove  most  mar  minden  hajnal, 
Ove  piros,  hus  palastja, 
Ove  eziist  koronaja, 
Ove  most  mar  minden  hajnal. 

JUDITH 

Jaj,  szebb  nalam,  dusabb  nalam! 


BLUEBEARD 

Masodikat  delben  leltem, 
Nema  ego  arany  delben. 
Minden  del  az  ove  most  mar, 
Ove  nehez  tiizpalastja, 
Ove  arany  koronaja, 
Minden  del  az  ove  most  mar. 

JUDITH 

Jaj,  szebb  nalam,  dusabb  nalam! 


BLUEBEARD 
Harmadikat  este  leltem, 
Bekes  bagyadt  barna  este. 
Ove  most  mar  minden  este, 
Ove  barna  bupalastja, 
Ove  most  mar  minden  este. 

JUDITH 

Jaj!  szebb  nalam,  dusabb  nalam. 


Power,  beauty,  riches,  magic! 
Beggar-wise,  I  stand  before  them. 

BLUEBEARD 


(rising;  in  a  tremulous  voice) 


She,  the  first,  I  found  at  morning, 

Garlanded  with  early  roses. 

Now  the  lucid  cloak  of  morning 

Decked  with  hawthorn  and  with  roses, 

Now  its  diadem  of  dew, 

Are  hers  forever,  hers  in  beauty! 

JUDITH 

Vain,  that  anyone  compare  us. 


(The  first  wife  withdraws.) 


BLUEBEARD 

She,  the  second,  came  at  midday, 
Bright  with  raiments  of  its  fire. 
Now  the  noon's  resplendent  mantle 
Heavy  with  the  flame  that  lights  it, 
Now  its  crown  of  ardent  gold, 
Are  hers  forever,  hers  in  beauty! 

JUDITH 

Vain,  that  anyone  compare  us. 


(The  second  wife  withdraws.) 


BLUEBEARD 

She,  the  third,  I  found  at  evening 
Troubled  in  the  calm  of  twilight. 
Now  its  dusky  cloak  of  sorrow, 
Now  its  peaceful  crown  of  shade, 
Are  hers  forever,  hers  in  beauty! 

JUDITH 

Vain,  that  anyone  compare  us! 


(The  third  wife  withdraws.  Bluebeard  remains  standing  before  JUDITH.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes.) 


BLUEBEARD 
Negyediket  ejjel  leltem  .  .  . 

JUDITH 

Kekszakallu,  megallj,  megallj! 


BLUEBEARD 

She,  the  fourth,  I  found  at  nightfall 

JUDITH 

Say  no  more!  Have  mercy,  mercy! 
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BLUEBEARD 

Csillagos,  fekece  ejjel. 

JUDITH 

Hallgass,  hallgass,  itt  vagyok  meg! 

BLUEBEARD 
Feher  arcod  siitott  fennyel, 
Barna  hajad  felhot  hajtott, 
Tied  lesz  mar  minden  ejjel. 


BLUEBEARD 

Starlit  was  the  calm  around  her. 

JUDITH 

Hear  me!  Listen!  I  am  still  here! 

BLUEBEARD 

Chastened  light  upon  your  features, 

On  your  hair,  a  candid  shadow, 

Both  proclaimed  the  night  your  kingdom. 


(From  the  sill  of  the  third  door  he  fetches  the  crown,  the  cloak  and  the  jewels.  The  third  door  closes.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Tied  csillagos  palastja, 

Tied  gyemant  koronaja, 

Tied  a  legdragabb  kincsem. 

JUDITH 

Kekszakallu  nem  kell,  nem  kell! 
Jaj,  jaj,  Kekszakallu  vedd  le. 
Jaj,  jaj,  Kekszakallu  vedd  le! 

BLUEBEARD 

Szep  vagy,  szep  vagy,  szazszor  szep  vagy, 

Te  voltal  a  legszebb  asszony, 

a  legszebb  asszony! 


BLUEBEARD 

(throwing  the  mantle  over  her  shoulders) 

Now  the  night's  own  starry  mantle, 
(placing  the  crown  upon  her  brow) 

Now  its  crown 
(placing  a  pendant  about  her  neck) 

And  moon-bright  gems, 

Are  yours  forever,  yours  in  beauty! 

JUDITH 

Do  no  more!  In  mercy,  Bluebeard! 
Bluebeard!  Not  the  crown  of  diamonds! 
Pity,  Bluebeard!  Not  the  jewels! 

BLUEBEARD 

Lovely  vision!  Beauty  tends  you: 
Best  of  all,  most  loved  of  any, 
My  love,  my  Judith! 


(They  remain  looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  JUDITH,  almost  collapsing  under  the  weight  of  the  mantle, 

her  head  sinking  under  the  diamond  crown,  marches  slowly  along  the  streak  of  light  towards  the  seventh  door 

through  which  the  other  wives  had  vanished.  The  door  closes.) 


BLUEBEARD 

Es  mindeg  is  ejjel  lesz  mar  .  .  . 

ejjel  .  .  .  ejjel  .  .  . 


BLUEBEARD 

Night.  Nothing  but  darkness  is  there, 

Endless  darkness  .  .  . 


(The  darkness  creeps  over  the  stage,  engulfing  BLUEBEARD.) 
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More . . . 


The  Bartok  literature  poses  problems  to  anyone  without  a  knowledge  of  Hungarian, 
since  a  reliance  on  translations  and  secondary  sources  becomes  necessary;  as  a  result, 
discrepancies  turn  up,  questions  arise.  The  best  study  in  English  is  Halsey  Stevens's  The 
Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok  (Oxford  University  paperback).  There  is  a  helpful 
biography  of  Bartok  by  Lajos  Lesznai  in  the  Master  Musicians  series,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Percy  M.  Young,  but  it  seems  not  entirely  reliable  (Littlefield  paperback). 
Of  considerable  use,  however,  are  a  collection  of  Bela  Bartok  Letters,  collected,  selected, 
edited,  and  annotated  originally  by  Janos  Demeny,  then  translated  and  revised  (Faber 
and  Faber),  and  a  selection  of  Bela  Bartok  Essays  edited  by  Benjamin  Suchoff 
(St.  Martin's).  There  is  also  a  wonderful  picture-book,  with  introductory  essay,  by 
Ferenc  Bonis:  Bela  Bartok,  His  Life  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Belwin  Mills). 

My  first-choice  recording  of  Bartok's  Second  Piano  Concerto  has  pianist  Maurizio 
Pollini  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (DG;  coupled  with 
the  First  Concerto).  There  are  good  recordings  also  by  Geza  Anda  with  Ferenc  Fricsay 
conducting  the  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (DG;  with  the  Third  Concerto), 
and  by  Stephen  Bishop  Kovacevich  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  conducting  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips;  in  a  two-record  set  with  the  First  and  Third  concertos 
and  the  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion,  or  on  a  single  disc  with  the  Stravinsky 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Winds). 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  jewelry 
and  silver:  antique,  estate  and  modern. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance 
and  probate. 


WQttM  M-DAjM,  inc 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


■ 


I  have  been  listening  to  four  different  recordings  of  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle.  Each  has 
much  to  offer,  and  I  list  them  in  my  order  of  preference  at  this  time:  Julia  Varady  and 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  with  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  conducting  the  Bavarian  State 
Orchestra  (DG);  Olga  Szonyi  and  Mihaly  Szekely  with  Antal  Dorati  conducting  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Mercury,  in  a  three-record  set  with  The  Wooden  Prince 
and  The  Miraculous  Mandarin);  Tatiana  Troyanos  and  Siegmund  Nimsgern  with  Pierre 
Boulez  conducting  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (Columbia);  and  Christa  Ludwig  and 
Walter  Berry  with  Istvan  Kertesz  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Lon- 
don). There  is  also  a  brand-new  recording,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear,  with 
Sylvia  Sass,  Kolos  Kovats,  and  Sir  Georg  Solti  conducting  the  London  Philharmonic 
(London),  as  well  as  another  I  have  not  heard,  of  apparent  musical  and  historical 
interest,  with  soloists  Judith  Hellwig  and  Endre  Koreh,  Walter  Susskind  conducting 
(Bartok,  mono,  produced  by  the  composer's  son  Peter). 

-M.M. 


Where  a  little  do-re^mi 

can  swell  into  an 
/     ^Gdetojoy/* 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


^■H     I! 

Hr^77  NEWBURY  ST. // 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

MajofOedit  Cards  Honored. 
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Areyoa  ready  for 
anAlfaRomeo? 


f  f  W W  7"hen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
y\  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C. 

W%W  T  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yf\/  perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove;  a  great  big  stationwagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"Its  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
laaies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  1." 


Ray  R. 


rr 


8MB. 

"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentist's  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


I  limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)726-7250 
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Alexis  Weissenberg 


Bartok  Second  Concerto  under  Claudio  Ab- 
bado),  most  recently  for  the  Rachmaninoff 
Third  Concerto  in  Symphony  Hall  under 
Ozawa  in  1978  and  for  the  Tchaikovsky  First 
in  New  York  and  Washington  in  April  1979. 
He  has  performed  in  recital  on  the  "Great 
Performers"  series  at  Lincoln  Center,  and 
festival  appearances  have  included  Ravinia, 
Blossom,  Tanglewood,  Salzburg,  and  Berlin, 
under  such  conductors  as  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan,  Lorin  Maazel,  and  James  Levine.  Mr. 
Weissenberg  may  be  heard  on  Angel,  RCA, 
and  Connoisseur  records. 


Pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg  has  generated  ex- 
citement throughout  the  world;  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  every  major  orches- 
tra, including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  orches- 
tra of  La  Scala,  Milan.  Born  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  Mr.  Weissenberg  began  his  piano 
studies  there  and  later  continued  his  musical 
education  in  Israel,  where  he  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  at  fourteen.  He  was  immediately 
invited  to  make  a  tour  of  South  Africa,  then 
came  to  America  to  attend  the  Juilliard 
School.  After  a  successful  tour  of  Israel, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  South  America,  he  made 
his  American  debut  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  George  Szell.  That  same 
year  he  won  the  Leventritt  International 
Competition,  was  invited  to  appear  with  Or- 
mandy  and  the  Philadelphia,  and  launched  a 
United  States  concert  tour.  For  several  years 
following  he  made  annual  tours  of  America, 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Near  East, 
and  then,  after  a  self-enforced  sabbatical  in 
Madrid  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  concert 
stage  in  Paris  to  thunderous  acclaim. 

Mr.  Weissenberg  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  first 
appearance  here  in  January  1970  (for  the 


The    Radcliffe    Choral     Society     presents 


THE 

KINGS  SINGERS 


Saturday,   November  15,  8pm 
Sanders  Theater 

Harvard   University 


Tickets   available   at  the   Holvoke  Center  Ticket 
Office  (495-2663)   and    at   Holden  Chapel.    Harvard 
Yard   (495-5730). 


Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 
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Yvonne  Minton 


Born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  mezzo-soprano 
Yvonne  Minton  went  to  Europe  in  1961  and 
won  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Prize  at 
s'Hertogenbosch  in  Holland.  Soon  after  set- 
tling in  London  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  and  her 
many  successes  there  have  included  the  roles 
of  Orfeo,  Sextus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Dido 
in  Les  Troyens,  Kundry,  Brangane,  Fricka, 
and  Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  role 
with  which  she  made  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1972-73.  Ms.  Minton  is  in 
demand  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
sings  at  all  the  major  European  opera  houses. 
She  has  been  a  regular  guest  with  the  Col- 
ogne Opera,  where  her  most  popular  roles 
have  included  Sextus  and  Orfeo,  and  also 
with  the  Paris  Opera,  where  she  sang  the  role 
of  Countess  Geschwitz  in  the  first  complete 
production  of  Berg's  Lulu  under  Pierre 
Boulez,  subsequently  recorded  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  Ms.  Minton  devotes  nearly  as 
much  time  to  concert  engagements  as  to 
opera,  and  she  has  appeared  regularly  with 
such  leading  conductors  as  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  Daniel 
Barenboim.  Her  many  recordings  include  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust,  Beatrice  and  Benedict,  Nuits  d'ete, 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  Pierrot  Lunaire,  Gur- 


relieder,  Pierre  Boulez's  Le  Marteau  sans  maitre, 
and  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures  and  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.  Her  future  projects  include  the  role  of 
Brangane  in  concert  and  on  a  commercial 
recording  and  film  to  be  made  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra. 
Ms.  Minton  makes  her  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut  with  the  present  perfor- 
mances of  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle. 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

)ULt  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market. 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEGAL  SEAFOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 
"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal."SM 


American 
Landmarks,  Inc. 

historic  real  estate 
489  Common  Street 
Belmont,  Mass.  02178 


489.2999 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  early  properties  currently 
available  throughout  Massachusetts.  If  you  anticipate 
selling  your  antique  home,  consider  the  advantages  of 
marketing  it  through  New  England's  specialist  in 
historic  real  estate.  We  are  presently  making 
arrangements  for  our  Spring  1981  listings. 


You  collect  antiques.  Why  not  live  in  one? 
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"Ziozs 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen" 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  ZA    jj™     . 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Penn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  II,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Gwynne  Howell 


Born  in  Gorseinon,  Wales,  bass-baritone 
Gwynne  Howell  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  College  of 
Wales  and  a  post-graduate  diploma  in  city 
planning  from  Manchester  University.  There 
he  also  studied  voice  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  sang  in  stage  performances  as 
Leporello,  Hunding,  Pogner,  and  Fasolt.  In 
1967  he  reached  the  finals  of  the  BBC  Opera 
Singers  Competition  for  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1968,  following  a  concert  perfor- 
mance of  Verdi's  Otello  under  Sir  John 
Barbirolli,  he  was  asked  to  audition  for  the 
Sadler's  Wells  (now  English  National)  Opera. 
He  was  offered  a  contract  with  that  company 
and  sang  eight  roles  during  his  first  season 
there,  1968-69,  and  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in 
1970-71,  in  Salome  and  Aida.  He  has  since 
appeared  regularly  with  both  companies  in  a 
large  repertory  including  Eugene  Onegin, 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  Parsifal,  Tannhduser,  Boris 
Godunov,  Turandot,  La  forza  del  destino,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle. 

Mr.  Howell  made  his  United  States  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Georg 
Solti  during  the  1972-73  season,  and  he  has 
since  sung  here  with  the  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Houston,  and  the  opera 


companies  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  In 
Europe  he  has  also  sung  concert  and  operatic 
performances  in  France  and  Germany;  his 
appearances  this  season  include  Covent 
Garden,  English  National  Opera,  the  opera 
companies  of  Geneva,  Hamburg,  and  Las 
Palmas,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
the  London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Howell  may 
be  heard  on  Decca,  Philips,  EMI,  and  RCA 
records.  Previous  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  have  included  the  role  of  Hund- 
ing in  concert  performances  of  Die  \l  alki'ire, 
Act  I,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood, 
as  well  as  performances  of  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  last  month. 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining, 

To  Delmonico's. 


BELMONICOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 
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WHOS  BEEN  A  VITAL 

B\RT  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635 ,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWERS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night 


Tune  in  at  9  pun.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

ft   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1890 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


Thursday,  13  November— 8-9:45 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  14  November — 2-3:45 
Saturday,  15  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday,  18  November— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2 

Bloch 

Schelomo,  Hebrew 

rhapsody  for  cello 

and  orchestra 

JULES  ESKIN 

Copland 

Dance  Symphony 

Thursday,  20  November— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  21  November — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  22  November — 8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto 

No.  2 
PETER  ZAZOFSKY 
Shostakovich  Symphony 

No.  10 


Friday,  28  November — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  29  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  2  December — 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

£RICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 

Schoenberg  Variations  for 

Orchestra 

Debussy  Prelude  to  'The  After- 

noon of  a  Faun' 

Debussy  La  Mer 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Wednesday,  3  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  4  December — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  5  December — 2-4 
Saturday,  6  December — 8-10 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


Webern 


Mozart 


EMANUEL  AX 
Brahms 


Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Piano  Concerto 

No.  22 

Symphony  No.  1 


Tuesday,  9  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  lC  series 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 
Webern  Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)738-5700 


Hi 

v  ^nfflner  Seasons* 

To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
*       special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Mondaxj  thru  Saturday. 

9?)dD<Vernotv§. 
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Mozart.  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Mahten 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
\Jgjf  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION- 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 

Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 

the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 

near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 
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RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 

MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine!' Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
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"That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Ann  Hobson  Pilot  Named  BSO  Harp  Principal 


With  the  1980-81  season,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot  becomes  principal  harpist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  succeed- 
ing Bernard  Zighera,  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  1980  Tanglewood  season.  Ms. 
Hobson  Pilot  joined  the  BSO  in  1969, 
with  previous  experience  as  principal 
harp  with  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  second  harp  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony.  She  began  her 
musical  studies  with  her  mother,  a 
former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools,  continuing 
her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy  and  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  is  on  the 
faculties  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  she  is  also  an  associate  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  she  is  founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  which 
includes  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois  Schaefer,  flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  on 
Monday,  17  November  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  Monday,  1  December  at 
1 1  a.m.,  and  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  on  Thursday,  4  December  at  1 1  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

551  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Opening 
Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership 
inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership  chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Cabot'Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will 
represent  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale.  The  shows  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  this  season  include  Impressions  Gallery  (through  26  October),  the  Piano 
Craft  Guild  (26  October  to  17  November),  the  Boston  Architectural  Center 
(17  November  to  15  December),  and  Wenniger  Graphics  (15  December  to  12  January). 

In  addition,  one  or  two  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photo- 
graphs, many  never  before  shown  publicly.  These  items  will  be  located  at  the  short  wall 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor  and  will  change 
periodically. 
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494  BOSTON  POST  ROAD,  WESTON,  MASS.  02193        (617)  899-5800 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 


Thursday,  13  November  at  8 
Friday,  14  November  at  2 
Saturday,  15  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  18  November  at  8 


gr^ 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Larghetto 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


BLOCH 


Schelomo 
JULES  ESKIN 


COPLAND 


Dance  Symphony 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's  about  3:45. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  43. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short .  ♦ .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support.  ^S#flfe^ 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach*  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  36 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn, 
probably  on  16  December  1770  (his  baptis- 
mal certificate  is  dated  the  17th),  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  26  March  1827.  The  Second 
Symphony  was  composed  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1802;  its  first  performance 
took  place  on  an  all-Beethoven  concert  given 
at  the  Theater- an- der-Wien  in  Vienna  on  5 
April  1803  (the  program  also  included  the 
First  Symphony  as  well  as  the  premieres  of 
the  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  the  oratorio 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives).  The  first 
American  performance — possibly  not  com- 
plete— took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  8  May 
1821  in  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
under  Charles  Hupfeld;  Boston  first  heard  it 
on  12  November  1842  at  a  concert  by  the 
Academy  of  Music  under  George].  Webb  in  the  Odeon.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performed  all  nine  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  during  its  first  season;  the  Second  Symphony 
entered  the  repertory  on  11-12  November  1881,  when  George  Henschel  conducted.  The  symphony 
has  also  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Franz  Kneisel,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Fmil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  and — most  recently,  in  October  1972 — Colin  Davis.  It  has  been  performed  twice  at 
Tanglewood  since  then,  under  Eugene  Ormandy  in  1975  and  under  Klaus  Tennstedt  in  1977. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

During  the  summer  of  1802  Beethoven  left  Vienna  for  several  months  to  live  in  the 
nearby  suburb  of  Heiligenstadt,  located  in  the  low  mountains  to  the  northwest  of 
Vienna.  In  his  day,  Heiligenstadt  was  out  in  the  country,  but  now,  with  the  continual 
expansion  of  the  city,  one  may  reach  it  by  public  trolley  from  downtown  Vienna 
without  ever  leaving  the  built-up  area.  The  little  seventeenth-century  house  that 
Beethoven  lived  in  that  summer  is  still  there,  converted  now  into  a  "Heurigen,"  a 
public-house  in  which  the  visitor  may  stop  for  dinner  and  sample  the  heady,  potent 
new  wines  while  recalling  the  composer's  sojourn  there.  Heiligenstadt  would  be  but  one 
in  a  lengthy  list  of  temporary  residences  of  the  peripatetic  Beethoven,  were  it  not  for 
one  incident  that  took  place  there  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  city.  Having  gone 
to  Heiligenstadt  in  the  first  place  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  who  suggested  that  the 
rural  quiet  of  the  village  might  improve  his  hearing,  which  had  already  begun  to 
concern  him  deeply,  Beethoven  fell  into  a  deep,  suicidal  despair  and  on  6  October  1802 
gave  vent  to  his  emotions  by  writing — in  a  document  now  known  as  the  Heiligenstadt 
Testament — a  lengthy  farewell  that  combined  elements  of  self-justification  (trying  to 
explain  his  apparently  misanthropic  nature)  with  rhetorical  moralisms  on  the  impor- 
tance of  virtue  (which,  he  says,  restrained  him  from  taking  his  own  life)  and  passionate 
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outbursts  expressing  his  unhappiness.  A  note  added  at  the  end,  four  days  later,  shows 
some  of  this  turmoil: 

As  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  and  are  withered — so  likewise  has  my  hope  been 
blighted  —  I  leave  here — almost  as  I  came — even  the  high  courage — which  often 
inspired  me  in  the  beautiful  days  of  summer — has  disappeared — Oh  Providence — 
grant  me  at  last  but  one  day  of  pure  joy — it  is  so  long  since  real  joy  echoed  in  my 
heart. 

After  writing  this  document,  Beethoven  sealed  it  up  in  his  papers  (where  it  was 
discovered  after  his  death,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  later)  and  went  on  with  the 
business  of  living  and  composing.  Maynard  Solomon  notes  that  it  is  curiously  uneven 
in  tone,  as  if  it  were  a  conflation  of  passages  composed  at  different  times  and  recopied 
(the  document  that  survives  is,  in  any  case,  a  fair  copy,  not  the  hurried  scribblings  of  an 
anguished  writer  composing  his  matter  on  the  spot).  It  may  well  have  been  the 
composer's  way  of  getting  those  ideas  worked  out  specifically  so  they  could  be  put 
behind  him,  so  that  he  could  give  his  full  attention  once  again  to  his  art. 

In  any  case,  the  musical  works  sketched  and  completed  at  Heiligenstadt  that 
summer — including  the  Opus  30  violin  sonatas,  the  Opus  31  piano  sonatas,  and  the 
Second  Symphony — seem  to  have  entirely  avoided  contamination  from  the  mental 
world  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament.  The  symphony,  while  vigorous  and  energetic  in 
the  unmistakable  early  Beethoven  manner,  is  nonetheless  smiling  throughout,  filled 
with  such  musical  wit  as  befits  a  composer  who  once  studied,  however  briefly,  with 
Haydn.  At  the  same  time  the  Second  Symphony  is  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  the 
Nine,  conquering  wider  territory  than  the  First. 
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A  WARM  FEELING  FOR  BOSTON  SINCE  1903. 
18  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  536-1952 
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Following  the  slow  introduction  (which  is  already  three  times  the  length  of  that  for 
the  First  Symphony),  Beethoven  presents  thematic  material  that  is  little  more  than  an 
arpeggiation  of  the  tonic  chord,  animated  by  a  rapid  turn  figure  in  the  tune  itself  and  an 
answering  "fiery  flash  of  the  fiddles"  (as  Grove  puts  it).  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
Allegro,  everything  sounds  straightforwardly  formalistic,  but  the  dovetailing  of  phrases 
soon  prevents  successful  prediction  of  the  next  event.  When  the  full  orchestra  takes  up 
the  theme,  fortissimo,  what  started  out  as  a  simple  D  major  arpeggio  rushes  up  as  far  as  a 
strongly  accented  C  natural,  the  first  emphatic  out-of-key  note;  it  has  consequences 
later  on.  The  violins  begin  inserting  a  measured  trill,  which  appears  in  every  movement 
as  a  particular  fingerprint  of  this  symphony.  The  second  theme  is  also  straightforwardly 
simple,  a  marchlike  arpeggiation  of  the  dominant  key  presented  first  on  clarinets  and 
bassoons.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  strongly  emphasizes  F  sharp  minor,  the  key 
through  which  Beethoven  returns  to  the  tonic  for  the  recapitulation,  using  one  of  his 
favorite  modulatory  surprises.  At  the  end  of  the  recapitulation,  all  is  prepared  for  a 
short  coda,  with  a  few  perfunctory  reiterations  of  the  tonic  D  major  triad,  when  the 
woodwinds  suddenly  insist  on  inserting  a  C  natural — the  instrusive  note  from  early  in 
the  movement — into  the  tonic  chord.  This  generates  a  much  more  extended  coda, 
necessary  now  to  affirm  the  tonic  solidly,  and  the  coda  Beethoven  provides  takes  on 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  new  development  section,  something  that  was  to  be  even 
more  marked  in  the  Third  Symphony  to  come. 

The  slow  movement  is  one  of  the  most  leisurely  Beethoven  ever  wrote  ("indolent"  is 
the  word  that  most  analysts  have  used  to  describe  it).  It  is  a  full-scale  slow-movement 
sonata  form,  complete  with  development  and  a  good  deal  of  internal  repetition.  But  for 


A  view  of  Heiligenstadt,  ca.  1800 
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all  its  length,  the  Larghetto  never  loses  momentum,  and  it  remains  deliciously  pastoral 
throughout,  with  just  momentary  twinges  of  pain. 

Beethoven  uses  the  term  "scherzo"  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony;  the 
corresponding  movement  of  the  First  Symphony  had  been  called  a  "menuetto,"  though 
it  had  passed  far  beyond  the  graceful  character  of  that  courtly  dance.  The  third 
movement  of  the  Second  Symphony,  though,  is  a  hearty  joke  (which  is  what  the  word 
"scherzo"  means)  with  whirlwind  alternations  of  dialogue,  tossing  back  and  forth  the 
basic  three-note  motive  between  the  instruments,  then  suddenly  bending  one  pitch  to 
lead  off  to  distant  keys,  only  to  return  home  with  equal  celerity.  In  the  Trio,  the  strings 
roar  in  mock  gruffness  on  the  chord  of  F  sharp  major,  only  to  be  reminded  (by  a 
fortissimo  A  from  the  woodwinds  and  brasses)  that  F  sharp  is  not  the  home  key  here, 
but  simply  the  third  of  D,  to  which  the  chastened  strings  immediately  return. 

The  finale  is  a  wonderfully  confident  achievement,  fusing  Haydn's  wit  with 
Beethoven's  newly  won  breadth  and  grandeur.  The  rondo  style  of  the  principal 
theme — a  pick-up  tossed  off  in  the  upper  instruments  to  be  answered  with  a  sullen  growl 
lower  down  —  forecasts  wit,  especially  when  Beethoven  uses  that  little  pick-up  to  mislead 
the  ear.  But  the  real  breadth  appears  at  the  end,  when  a  quiet,  lyrical  idea  that  had 
passed  almost  unnoticed  as  the  transition  between  first  and  second  themes  now  takes  on 
an  unexpectedly  potent  force,  and  generates  an  enormous  coda  with  a  whole  new 
developmental  section,  in  which  the  measured  tremolo  of  the  strings,  heard  here  and 
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there  throughout  the  symphony,  returns  with  a  fortissimo  shake  on  the  same  C  natural 
that  had  upset  the  course  of  the  home  tonic  back  in  the  first  movement.  From  here  on 
the  reaffirmation  of  that  firm  tonic  is  the  main  order  of  business,  to  bring  the  chain  of 
events  to  a  close. 

The  size  of  the  last  movement  and  the  extended  coda  clearly  unsettled  the  critic  for 
the  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt,  who  wrote  after  the  first  performance:  "Beethoven's 
Second  Symphony  is  a  crass  monster,  a  hideously  writhing  wounded  dragon  that  refuses 
to  expire,  and  though  bleeding  in  the  Finale,  furiously  beats  about  with  its  tail  erect." 
One  wonders  what  he  thought  of  Beethoven's  ensuing  works. 

Basil  Lam  has  noted  acutely,  apropos  of  this  symphony,  "In  view  of  such  music  as 
this,  let  us  not  lapse  into  the  still  received  opinion  that  Beethoven,  after  writing  two 
promising  symphonies,  began  to  brood  on  Napoleon  and  found  himself  great  with  the 
Eroica."  Beethoven's  sense  of  proportion — which  allows  him  to  achieve  the  greatest 
effects  with  the  simplest  and  most  abstract  materials — is  already  fully  in  operation  with 
the  Second  Symphony.  And,  while  the  ways  of  genius  are  wondrous  strange  and  no  one 
lacking  the  advantage  of  hindsight  could  predict  the  extraordinary  growth  that  was  to 
come  in  the  Third  Symphony,  it  is  not  only  unfair  to  patronize  Beethoven's  Second  as 
an  "early  work,"  as  "complacently  formal,"  it  would  be  downright  foolish. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


THE       4 

COPLEY  PLAZA1 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston, 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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WHO'S  BEEN  AVITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157  years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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Ernest  Bloch 

(24  July  1880- 15  July  1959) 


This  week's  performances  of  Schelomo,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Ernest  Bloch's 
works,  help  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  a  highly  individual  voice  in  the  music  of  our 
century.  In  addition  to  composing  music  of  passionate  commitment  in  virtually  all 
genres,  Bloch  was  also  a  dedicated  and  inspiring  teacher,  especially  during  his  many 
years  in  this  country,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen  in  1924. 

Born  into  a  Swiss  family  in  which  musical  activity  was  not  practiced,  he  was 
nonetheless  allowed  to  study  music  owing  to  the  sheer  determination  and  talent  that  he 
showed.  He  studied  the  violin  (his  best-known  teacher  was  Ysaye  in  Brussels)  and  began 
composing  already  as  a  boy.  Beginning  composition  studies  in  Geneva  with  Jacques 
Dalcroze,  he  went  to  Frankfurt  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  continued  his  work  with  Ivan 
Knorr,  who  helped  develop  his  own  independent  musical  personality.  He  entered  his 
parents'  business  in  Geneva,  conducted,  lectured  on  musical  subjects,  and  composed 
during  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  his  output  including  the  opera  Macbeth,  Three  Jewish 
Poems,  Psalms  1 14,  137,  and  22  for  voice  and  orchestra,  Schelomo,  and  the  Israel 
Symphony. 

By  1916,  with  business  in  a  shambles  because  of  the  war,  and  his  own  situation  made 
more  serious  because  he  also  had  a  wife  and  three  children  to  support,  Bloch  leaped  at 
an  opportunity  offered  through  his  friend  Alfred  Pochon,  second  violinist  of  the 
famous  Flonzaley  Quartet:  the  dancer  Maud  Allen  needed  a  conductor  for  an 
American  tour.  He  sailed  for  New  York  in  July  and  there  completed  his  first  string 
quartet,  which  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  his  future.  The  conducting  job  did  not 
last  long,  since  Maud  Allen's  tour  collapsed  after  six  weeks.  But  on  the  last  day  of  1916, 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet  played  Bloch's  new  work  in  New  York,  to  sensational  effect. 
Already  three  months  later  Karl  Muck  invited  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  lead  the 
BSO  in  his  still  unperformed  Three  Jewish  Poems;  critical  response  here  was  equally 
strong.  Bloch  was  quickly  established  as  a  major  musical  voice.  He  brought  his  family  to 
America  and  began  a  distinguished  teaching  career,  first  at  the  David  Mannes  School  in 
New  York  (1917-1 920),  then  as  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  (1920-1925),  then  as  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  (1925-1930).  In 
the  meantime  he  had  composed  his  two  violin  sonatas  and  the  Baal  Shem  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  a  number  of  other  chamber  compositions,  the  popular  Concerto  Grosso  No. 
1 ,  and  the  grandiose,  programmatic  America,  an  Epic  Rhapsody,  which  won  a  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  magazine  Musical  America  and  was  introduced  in  a  single  week  by 
the  five  orchestras  whose  conductors  had  served  as  judges  for  the  competition — New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

During  the  1930s  Bloch  returned  to  Switzerland  and  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  composition,  with  interruptions  only  to  visit  cities  where  new  works  were  being 
premiered.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  December  1938  and  a  few  months  later— on  20 
and  21  March  1939 — led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  some  concerts  devoted 
entirely  to  his  music.  The  outbreak  of  war  was  deeply  distressing;  his  concern  for  the 
future  of  humanity  paralyzed  his  ability  to  compose,  and  no  new  works  appeared 
between  the  Violin  Concerto  of  1938  and  the  Suite  Symphonique  of  1944.  He  settled  in 
Agate  Beach,  Oregon,  (where  he  was  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life)  and  traveled  from  there 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  for  two  annual  courses  of  lectures  (the 
endowed  lectureship  at  Berkeley  offered  each  year  to  a  distinguished  visiting  musicolo- 
gist has  been  named  after  him).  Bloch  became  Professor  Emeritus  at  Berkeley  in  1952, 
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THIS  CRAZY  ECONOMY 

IS  MAKING  A  LOT 

OF  SMART  PEOPLE  DO 

SOMETHING  THEY'VE  NEVER 

DONE  BEFORE. 

FILL  OUT  A  COUPON. 


It's  hard  to  guess  where  the  world  is 
going.  Inflation.  Recession.  High  energy 
prices.  And  unemployment.  Even  the 
economists  can't  agree. 

So  where  can  you  find  some  securi- 
ty for  your  family? 

John  Hancock  has  an  answer.  A  new 
kind  of  policy  created  in  response  to 
today's  economy— and  to  the  unforesee- 
able realities  of  the  future.  It's  called 
John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 

Offered  by  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Variable  Life 
is  designed  to  guarantee  your  initial 
amount  of  life  insurance  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  you  growth  opportun- 
ities to  help  offset  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

But  Variable  Life  isn't  just  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  It  also  protects 


your  family  if  the  economy  takes  a 
downturn.  A  recession— even  a  depres- 
sion—can never  reduce  the  initial  life 
insurance  protection  you  purchased  for 
your  family. 

How  can  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  promise  this? 

We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  in  clear, 
simple  language.  For  more  information, 
including  a  Prospectus,  just  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  our  toll-free  number. 

Learn  how  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  can  help  you  create  a 
certain  estate  in  an  uncertain  world. 


For  more  complete  information  about  John  Hancock  Variable  Life 
Insurance,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  write  or  call  for 
a  Prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  forward  funds. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


I      Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co., John  Hancock  Place  T-54, 
Post  Office  Box  111,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  1-800-952-7443  OR  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND  1-800-343-7111.  BSO_13 1 

These  policies  are  available  only  in  those  jurisdictions  which  permit  the  sale  of  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 
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and,  in  failing  health,  he  returned  fully  to  composition.  The  first  work  of  his  retirement 
was  a  major  creation,  the  Sinfonia  Breve,  a  Koussevitzky  Foundation  commission, 
followed  immediately  by  the  String  Quartet  No.  3  and  the  Concerto  Grosso  No.  2  for 
string  orchestra.  It  was  in  these  works  that  Bloch  began  to  experiment  with  twelve-tone 
techniques,  though  always  in  a  highly  personal  way.  Composition  continued,  even  as 
his  health  declined,  and  among  his  last  works  were  a  series  of  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  unaccompanied  sonata — three  for  cello,  two  for  violin,  and  one  (not 
quite  finished)  for  viola. 

Ernest  Bloch's  legacy  as  a  teacher  was  highly  significant;  his  students  over  the  years 
included  Roger  Sessions,  Ernst  Bacon,  George  Antheil,  Douglas  Moore,  Bernard 
Rogers,  Randall  Thompson,  Quincy  Porter,  Halsey  Stevens,  and  Leon  Kirchner.  In  a 
conversation  with  Edward  T.  Cone,  Sessions  has  recalled  his  first  meeting  with  Bloch, 
when  he  wanted  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  finish  a  symphony  he  was  working  on: 

I  wrote  to  Bloch  in  New  York.  I  wrote  to  him  because  he  was  the  only  composer 
living  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  {the  fall  of  1919}  whose  judgment  I  felt  I 
could  rely  on  ...  I  went  down  to  see  Bloch  in  a  state  of  terrific  enthusiasm;  he 
treated  me  quite  roughly.  He  sat  me  down  at  the  piano  and  made  me  play  the  first 
movement  of  my  symphony,  and  then  he  stood  behind  me  and  shouted  the  names 
of  all  the  composers  that  I  was  influenced  by.  It  happened  that  I  knew  that  I  was 
influenced  by  these  composers  so  that,  although  I  was  a  little  disconcerted,  I  wasn't 
really  fazed  by  it.  It  finally  got  so  that  I  joined  in  with  him  just  to  show  him  what  the 
situation  really  was.  Then  he  sat  me  down  afterward  and  said,  "Look,  after  all,  every 
young  man  is  influenced  by  other  composers.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  you 
must  be  there  too. 

Then  they  started  analyzing  the  opening  measures  of  Beethoven's  first  piano  sonata 
together. 

And  I  must  say  that  these  ten  or  twenty  minutes  or  however  long  it  took  to  go 
through  this  were  about  the  most  important  thing  in  my  whole  musical  education, 
because  of  the  way  Bloch  went  at  this.  There  was  nothing  very  startling  about  it;  but 
just  showing  how  one  thing  led  to  another,  how  these  harmonies,  simple  as  they 
were,  built  up  to  an  important  rhythmic  point,  how  the  bass  line  went  up  the  scale, 
how  the  motifs  got  shorter  as  the  climax  is  approached — all  this  made  sense  for  the 
first  time.  And  I  really,  literally,  thought  to  myself,  'All  that  harmony  that  I  studied 
does  make  sense  after  all." 

But,  of  course,  it  is  Bloch's  work  as  a  composer  that  leads  us  to  remember  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  It  has  been  easy — too  easy — to  pigeonhole  Bloch 
narrowly  as  a  "Jewish  composer."  There  is  some  justice  in  that,  because  so  many  of  his 
most  powerful  works — Shelomo,  Baal  Shem,  the  Sacred  Service,  and  A  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness — are  deeply  rooted  in  his  faith.  But  such  a  view  overlooks  the  opera  Macbeth 
and  many  splendid  achievements  with  chamber  ensembles  (the  first  piano  quintet, 
several  of  the  string  quartets,  the  two  violin  sonatas)  or  orchestra  (the  Concerti  Grossi, 
the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Sinfonia  Breve).  Whatever  his  medium  or  technique,  whatever 
his  audience,  Ernest  Bloch  never  failed  throughout  his  long  life  to  register  an  indepen- 
dent personality,  never  failed  to  heed  the  same  advice  he  gave  to  his  own  composition 
students:  "11  faut  suivre  sa  ligne"  ("One  must  follow  one's  line"). 

-S.L. 
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At 

Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant,  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdole's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Ernest  Bloch 

Schelomo— Hebraic  Rhapsody  for  solo  cello  and  large  orchestra 

Ernest  Bloch  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  24  July  1880  and  died  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  15  July  1959.  Schelomo 
(Solomon)  is  dated  Geneva,  January-Febru- 
ary  1916;  it  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  and 
Catherine  Barjansky,  respectively  a  cellist 
and  a  sculptor.  The  first  performance  took 
place  in  New  York  City  on  3  May  1917  with 
the  composer  conducting;  the  soloist  was 
Hans  Kindler.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  perfor- 
mances on  13  and  14  April  1923,  with  cellist 
Jean  Bedetti.  It  has  also  been  performed  here 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  cellists  Felix  Sal- 
mond,  Bedetti,  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Er- 
nest Bloch  with  Bedetti,  Charles  Munch  with 
Piatigorsky,  and  Richard  Burgin  with 
Samuel  Mayes.  The  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  took  place  in  March  1959  with 
Munch  and  Mayes.  The  same  conductor/ cellist  pair  also  performed  the  work  on  tour  that 
month  and  the  following  October,  as  well  as  performing  it  at  Tanglewood  on  2 5  July,  ten  days 
after  the  composer's  death.  The  orchestra  consists  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  following  note  on  Schelomo  was  written  by  Ernest  Bloch' s  daughter  Suzanne,  a  well- 
known  performer  on  early  instruments.  It  comes  from  Ernest  Bloch:  Creative  Spirit,  a 
program  source  book  prepared  by  Suzanne  Bloch  with  Irene  Heskes  and  published  in  1976  by 
the  Jewish  Music  Council  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Ernest  Bloch  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  when  be  began  to  compose  Schelomo.  The 
work  had  been  in  his  mind  long  before,  germinating  and  sketched  slowly,  inspired  by 
the  dark  and  pessimistic  passages  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes:  "I  have  seen  all  the  works 
that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit .  .  .  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

In  the  fall  of  191 5,  those  words  were  much  a  part  of  him,  for  he  had  just  experienced  a 
great  defeat  in  his  career  when  the  post  he  so  wanted  and  so  needed,  that  of  conductor 
of  the  orchestra  of  Lausanne,  had  been  given  to  his  former  pupil,  Ernest  Ansermet.  It 
had  been  a  bitter  blow,  for  Bloch  was  in  serious  financial  straits.  The  only  source  of 
income  he  had,  that  of  the  family  store  in  which  he  worked,  was  facing  bankruptcy  due 
to  the  seemingly  endless  war  raging  in  Europe,  with  no  tourists  coming  to  buy  the  Swiss 
objects,  cuckoo  clocks,  music  boxes,  and  jewelry  that  it  specialized  in. 

He  had  reasons  to  be  pessimistic.  Twice  already  there  had  been  crushed  hopes.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  conducted  two  movements  of  his  first  symphony  written 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  so  sure  the  work  would  be  accepted  as  legitimate,  the  Swiss  and 
German  press  had  received  it  with  vicious  attacks,  finding  the  music  too  dissonant  and 
intense.  In  1910,  his  opera  Macbeth  was  taken  off  the  boards  after  thirteen  performances 
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in  Paris,  due  to  the  petty  intrigues  of  a  prima  donna  who  felt  she  had  less  success  than 
the  male  lead  in  the  work.  Members  of  Bloch's  family  who  had  little  faith  in  his  ability 
were  again  saying,  "We  told  you  so." 

What  kept  his  faith  up  were  efforts  and  encouragements  of  a  few  staunch  friends, 
among  them  the  writer  Romain  Rolland,  who  had  done  all  he  could  to  accept  Bloch. 
Yet  Ernest  Ansermet,  who  had  come  to  Bloch  earlier  for  guidance  and  lessons,  highly 
intelligent  and  talented,  had  another  gift  which  Bloch  sadly  lacked,  that  of  politics. 
Thus  with  persistent  and  subtle  campaigning  he  was  engaged.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  it 
was  for  the  best.  Bloch,  realizing  that  Switzerland  had  no  use  for  him,  began  to  think  of 
leaving  and  going  to  America,  where  his  good  friend  Alfred  Pochon  of  the  famed 
Flonzaley  Quartet  told  him  he  would  find  recognition. 

But  in  1915  Bloch  had  premonition  of  his  destiny.  Buried  in  a  town  that  rejected  him, 
he  had  almost  lost  hope.  It  was  typical  of  him  to  be  in  the  depths  of  despair,  and  yet  to 
bounce  back  again  immediately  when  stimulated  by  some  artistic  contact. 

One  day  that  fall  there  came  to  Geneva  a  quaint  couple,  a  lanky  long-haired  and 
long-faced  Russian  cellist  with  his  diminutive  wife,  who  specialized  in  miniature  wax 
sculpture  portraits  of  most  of  the  famed  figures  of  Europe  at  that  time.  Alexander 
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Barjansky  in  those  days  was  at  the  height  of  his  playing.  He  had  an  immense  rich  stirring 
tone  and  tremendous  emotional  power.  The  two  men  at  once  felt  a  kinship.  When 
Bloch  heard  Barjansky  play,  he  found  the  solution  to  his  problems  with  the  work  on  the 
Ecclesiastes  which  so  far  had  held  him  back.  As  he  said  later:  "I  could  not  hear  the 
fervor  of  the  text  in  the  French  language ...  or  in  the  German  or  English  .  .  .  and  since  I 
did  not  know  Hebrew  the  sketches  mounted  while  the  work  lay  dormant."  Now  he 
knew  what  to  do!  "Why,  instead  of  a  human  voice,  limited  by  a  text  and  language, 
should  not  my  Ecclesiastes  utilize  the  soaring  unfettered  voice  of  the  cello?" 

He  plunged  into  his  sketches  and  worked  enthusiastically,  day  after  day.  He  forgot  his 
defeats,  the  financial  problems  of  the  store,  all  his  miseries.  In  six  weeks  the  work  was 
finished.  Bloch  was  reborn,  and  so  thus  would  he  be  reborn  many  more  times  in  his 
long  life.  When  he  created  he  was  alive  and  nothing  stopped  him. 

Much  later,  he  wrote  about  this  work  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Barjanskys:  "I  had  no 
descriptive  intention.  I  was  saturated  by  the  Biblical  text  and  conscious  of  the  woes  of 
mankind  to  which  I  have  always  been  acutely  sensitive.  It  was  much  later  that  I  had  the 
idea  of  psychoanalyzing  my  work,  and  so  this  is  a  program  drawn  after  the  score  which 
follows: 

"If  one  likes,  one  may  imagine  that  the  voice  of  the  solo  cello  is  the  voice  of  the  King 
Schelomo.*  The  complex  voice  of  the  orchestra  is  the  voice  of  his  age .  .  .  his 
world .  .  .  his  experience.  There  are  times  when  the  orchestra  seems  to  reflect  his 
thoughts  as  the  solo  cello  voices  his  words. 


*Bloch  reiterated  this  point  in  a  strange  telegraphic  correspondence  with  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who 
had  decided  that  one  cello  alone  did  not  have  enough  carrying  power  and  who  wanted  to  perform 
Schelomo  with  four  cellos  in  unison  on  the  solo  line.  He  insisted  that  the  sound  of  the  four  cellos 
was  quite  wonderful.  To  the  composer,  however,  "The  cello  part  in  Schelomo  personifies  the  one 
voice  of  the  king.  It  is  as  senseless  to  give  this  part  to  four  cellos  as  to  play  Hamlet  with  four  actors 
talking  at  the  same  time."  Bloch  did  give  Koussevitzky  permission  to  try  it  out  in  rehearsal  with 
the  full  orchestra  (up  to  this  point  the  conductor  had  only  rehearsed  the  four  cellos  by 
themselves);  but  at  the  concert  performance  the  solo  part  was  played  by  a  single  cellist. 
Koussevitzky  admitted  that  Bloch's  way  worked  better. — S.L. 
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"The  introduction,  which  contains  the  germs  of  several  essential  motifs,  is  the  plaint, 
the  lamentation — 'Nothing  is  worth  the  pain  it  causes;  Vanity  of  Vanities — all  is 
Vanity' — an  emotional,  nearly  a  physiological  reaction.  The  cello  cadenza  then  puts  this 
pessimistic  philosophy  into  words — this  beginning  is  a  soliloquy. 

"A  new  and  important  motif — violas!  The  mood  changes,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
pessimism  almost  despairs — There  comes  his  life,  his  world.  Is  it  Schelomo  himself  who 
tells  us  his  dark  reflections?  There  are  the  rhythms  of  languorous  dance — a  symbol  of 
passion?  The  rhapsody  says,  'I  have  tasted  all  of  this .  .  .  and  this  too  is  Vanityl' 

"The  orchestra  enlarges  on  the  main  theme;  it  becomes  rich  as  though  his  wives  and 
concubines  would  displace  these  thoughts.  He  enters  into  their  seductive  dance 
.  .  .  The  theme  returns  in  the  orchestra  and  here  it  becomes  the  royal  pomp — the 
concubines,  the  slaves,  the  treasure,  all  that  man  might  desire.  Here  the  exotic  panoply 
of  an  Oriental  world.  'I  am  the  King!  This  is  My  World!' 

"And  then  revulsion:  To  what  end?  Vanity?  The  rhapsody  comments,  more  gentle, 
more  desolate .  .  .  the  broken  idealism  of  Schelomo.  The  languorous  dance  returns,  but 
Schelomo  spurns  it.  The  grand  tutti — tumult — barbaric  splendor,  power — and  then 
Schelomo.  And  all  of  this? — nothing,  nothing.  .  . 

"I  cannot  describe  the  next  episode.  It  is  a  motif  my  father  sang  in  Hebrew;  I  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Is  it  the  call  of  the  muezzin?  This  strange  motif  which 
later  permeates  the  orchestra.  Is  it  the  priests?  At  first  Schelomo  seems  to  withstand  it. 
Soon  he  joins  in.  Is  it  the  crowd?  Their  prayers?  Again  one  hears  their  lament,  their 
unrest  growing  fevered,  anguished .  .  . 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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"Again,  tutti.  Is  it  Schelomo,  or  the  crowd — the  maddened  crowd  hurling  blasphemies 
against  the  Universe?  Vanity,  Vanity.  The  tumult  is  appeased.  Schelomo  alone  medi- 
tates, a  shudder  of  sadness — lI  have  seen  it  all — wasted  effort — the  triumph  of  evil  — I 
too  knew  hope;  it  is  become  barren,  sterile ...  a  gesture  of  despair.  All  is  Vanity.' 

"The  orchestra  leaves  this  world  to  enter  into  a  Vision,  where  live  again  peace — 
justice — lovingkindness.  Schelomo  drifts  into  the  dream,  but  not  for  long.  The 
splendors  of  power  and  the  throne  topple  like  tarnished  fanes  into  ruins.  Here 
Schelomo  thinks  through  the  orchestra  as  his  voice  and  the  solo  cello  cries  impreca- 
tions. The  orchestra  magnifies  his  thoughts.  This  time  the  cadenza  is  a  downfall,  then 
alone  is  the  silence,  Schelomo;  'Vanity  of  Vanities,  all  is  Vanity!' 

"Even  the  darkest  of  my  works  end  with  hope.  This  work  alone  concludes  in  a 
complete  negation.  But  the  subject  demanded  it!  The  only  passage  of  light  falls  after  the 
meditation  of  Schelomo.  I  found  the  meaning  of  this  fragment  fifteen  years  later,  when  I 
used  it  in  the  Sacred  Service.  The  words  are  words  of  hope,  an  ardent  prayer  that  one  day, 
Men  will  know  their  brotherhood,  and  live  in  harmony  and  peace." 

— Suzanne  Bloch 


"I've  Sold  One  Bed  Three  Times." 

"In  over  fifty  years  at  Shreve's,  I've  seen  many  pieces  sold  back  to  us  from  our 
customers  or  their  estates.  The  reason  is  that  families  through  several  generations 
have  learned  to  trust  a  firm  that  has  been  buying  and  selling      £ 
antiques  since  the  Civil  War.  f 

"It  is  often  wrenching  to  sell  things  which  have  been 
cherished  for  many  years.  Shreve's  personal  service  makes 
it  easier;  our  customers  are  mostly 
private  collectors  who  appreciate  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the 
value  of  each  piece. 
"Please  call  us  when  you 
have  English  or  Ameri- 
can Antiques  to  be  sold." 

Edgar  Bingham, 
Vice  President 


SHREVE.CRUMP  &>LOW  INC. 


130  BOYLSTON  ST,  BOSTON.  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 
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New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 
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Aaron  Copland 

Dance  Symphony 
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Aaron  Copland  was  born  on  14  November 
1900  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  he  celebrates  his 
eightieth  birthday  during  the  weekend  on 
which  these  performances  take  place.  The 
music  that  became  the  Dance  Symphony 
was  originally  conceived,  about  1921,  for  a 
ballet  entitled  Grohg,  which  was  never  per- 
formed. The  music  was  shortened  and  recast 
in  its  present  form  in  1929.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Harold  Clurman.  Leopold 
Stokowski  premiered  the  work  in 
Philadelphia  on  15  April  1931.  These  perfor- 
mances are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  second  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  side  drum,  tambourine,  wood  block,  triangle,  rattle,  xylophone,  piano,  two  harps, 
celesta,  and  strings. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Aaron  Copland  went  to  France  for  advanced  musical  study, 
having  exhausted  the  possibilities,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  New  York.  It  was  at  the  summer 
courses  for  Americans  at  Fontainebleau  that  he  encountered  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  was 
to  become  his  teacher  and  mentor  (and  who  later  launched  his  American  career  by 
commissioning  the  work  that  she  played  on  an  American  concert  tour  in  1925,  the 
Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra).  When  Copland  brought  some  piano  pieces  to  her 
at  the  beginning  of  his  series  of  lessons,  she  suggested,  "Why  don't  you  make  a  ballet  out 
of  these?"  Once  the  idea  was  planted,  the  young  composer  worked  at  it  with  the  help  o( 
his  lifelong  friend,  theater  critic  and  director  Harold  Clurman,  who  had  also  made  the 
trip  to  France.  Copland  and  Clurman  had  recently  seen  the  German  expressionist  film 
Nosferatu,  a  kind  of  German  Dracula,  and  it  inspired  a  rather  bizarre  scenario  involving 
an  evil  master  of  black  magic  who  made  the  dead  dance  and  was  not  averse  to  a  little 
vampirism.  The  composer  pleads  his  youth  as  extenuation  for  this  Halloween  fantasy, 
but  notes  also  that  Diaghilev's  spectacular  ballets  had  set  the  whole  musical  world  on  its 
ear  in  the  preceding  decade,  and  something  of  the  sort  might,  with  luck,  be  just  the  way 
for  a  new  composer  to  make  his  mark. 

Although  the  ballet  Grohg  (the  title  was  the  composer's  invention)  became  the  major 
work  developed  during  Copland's  years  of  study  with  Boulanger,  the  work  was  never 
staged.  "I  would  have  loved  to  have  seen  it  then  and  still  would."  But  with  a  change  in 
the  taste  of  ballet  audiences,  there  was  no  demand  for  such  a  work,  and  it  remained  in 
the  composer's  portfolio  for  a  number  of  years,  while  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  a  series 
of  concert  works:  the  Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  Music  for  the  Theater,  and  the 
Piano  Concerto — all  of  them  performed  by  the  BSO  almost  at  once.  The  ballet  was 
reincarnated  in  1929,  when  the  RCA  Victor  company  mounted  a  $25,000  prize 
competition  for  an  orchestral  work.  Copland  began  working  on  his  Symphonic  Ode 
with  the  aim  of  entering  it  in  the  contest,  but  the  deadline  arrived  too  soon,  and  he 
didn't  want  to  miss  a  chance  at  the  prize  by  default.  So  he  went  back  to  his  score  o(  the 
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ballet  and  adapted  it  (largely  by  cutting  out  roughly  half  of  the  score)  into  an 
introduction  and  three  dances,  made  a  few  revisions,  and  entitled  it  Dance  Symphony. 
(The  Symphonic  Ode  was  later  finished  as  the  work  commissioned  from  Copland  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  BSO.)  As  Dance  Symphony,  Copland's  youthful  score 
shared  in  a  four-way  split  of  the  prize  money  (Robert  Russell  Bennett  was  awarded 
$10,000,  and  each  of  the  three  other  winners  received  half  that).  The  prize  allowed 
Copland  to  spend  the  better  part  of  the  year  1931  in  Europe  and  Morocco,  composing 
full-time. 

All  the  movements  run  directly  into  one  another  without  pause.  The  slow  introduc- 
tion evokes  a  mysterious  fantasy  world  with  its  sustained  polytonal  harmonies.  Soon  the 
tempo  doubles  to  the  Molto  allegro  of  the  first  movement,  which  features  a  tune  in  the 
solo  bassoon  built  up  out  of  tiny  repeated  rhythmic  figures,  lightly  accompanied  by 
pizzicato  strings,  a  section  known  in  the  original  ballet  as  the  "Dance  of  the  Adoles- 
cent." A  more  lyrical  contrasting  theme,  presented  in  the  solo  violin  accompanied  by 
harps  and  celesta,  joins  with  the  original  material  in  building  the  first  full  orchestral 
climax,  to  end  the  movement.  A  short,  slow  transition  leads  directly  to  the  "Dance  of  a 
Young  Girl  Who  Moves  as  if  in  a  Dream,"  Andante  moderato.  This  is  a  seductive,  sultry 
slow  waltz  which  reveals  in  its  orchestral  devices — string  harmonics,  little  ornamental 
runs  as  pick-ups  to  the  phrases  in  flute  and  celesta — that  Copland  had  been  listening  to 
the  big  ballets  of  Stravinsky;  passages  in  Petrushka  and  Le  Sacre  come  to  mind — indeed, 
what  models  could  be  better  when  composing  a  ballet  in  Paris  while  Diaghilev  was  still 
active?  Again  a  second  theme  provides  contrast  and  takes  part  in  building  the  huge 


Copland  at  his  favorite  Parisian  restaurant 
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Free  Valet  Parking    344  Newbury  St.  in  Bosto 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and 


climax,  which  drops  away  leaving  a  solo  viola  to  lament  with  a  solo  muted  horn.  Here, 
for  the  only  time  I  know  of  in  Copland's  work,  the  composer  emphasizes  the  sorrowful 
mood  by  calling  for  quarter-tones  in  the  viola. 

The  final  Allegro  vivo  was,  in  the  ballet,  a  "Dance  of  Mockery."  Irregular  meters,  built 
up  out  of  diverse  eighth-note  groupings,  are  prevalent  here,  and  they  ought  to  suggest  Le 
Sacre,  but  somehow  they  seem  to  forecast  rather  the  syncopated  jazzy  inflections  of  the 
Copland  we  know  from  Music  for  the  Theater  rather  than  the  very  Russian  additive 
rhythms  of  Stravinsky's  ballet.  "Mile  Boulanger,"  recalls  the  composer,  "was  very  taken 
with  this  aspect  of  the  score."  When  the  meter  settles  down  for  any  length  of  time  at  all, 
it  is  in  %,  which  turns  for  a  moment  into  a  delicious  parodistic  waltz  tune  with  long 
upbeats  before  racing  on  to  the  finish. 

One  of  the  special  pleasures  of  hearing  the  Dance  Symphony  is  the  realization  that 

already,  in  what  should  probably  be  regarded  as  his  earliest  major  score,  Copland  shows 

many  of  those  characteristic  earmarks  of  his  style  by  which  we  recognize  him.  They  were 

to  be  much  more  vividly  conceived  in,  say,  Music  for  the  Theater,  but  nonetheless  there  is 

no  doubt  that  the  ballet  Grohg,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  hear  in  the  Dance 

Symphony,  is  not  just  the  music  of  some  talented  student  but  rather  the  earliest 

appearance  of  a  familiar  compositional  physiognomy. 

-S.L. 


ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 


AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


"Election  Day,  1844",  a  major 
"lost"  work  by  noted  American 
genre  artist  Edward  Lamson 
Henry  (1841-1919),  rediscovered 
by  Robert  W.  Skinner  Inc.  in  a 
rural  New  Hampshire  estate. 
Sold  at  auction,  July  17,  1980 
for  $250,000  establishing 
a  world  auction  record  for  the 
artist's  work. 


New  England's  leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art,  American  and  European  furniture, 
jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books,  textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 
Bolton,  Mass.  01740 
Tel.  (617)779-5528 


Copley  Square  Gallery: 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 
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See  the  genius 

of  Rembrandt 
in  living  black 

and  white. 

He  is  remembered  for  his  paintings. 

But  he  was  also  the  finest  printmaker 
that  Holland,  and  perhaps  the  world,  has 
ever  produced. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can 
see  25  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous 
prints  together  with  works  by  over  90  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Drawn  from  museums  and  private 
collections  throughout  Europe  and  the 
U.S.,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  17th  century  Dutch  prints  ever 
assembled. 

It's  a  rare  chance  to  discover  the 
greatest  Dutch  masterpieces  that  were 
never  put  on  canvas. 

Printmaking  in  the  Age 

of  Rembrandt 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

October  28, 1980-January  4, 1981 


Jj  99  §t  3oto(fk  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.   STUDENT    CENTER 

CHILDREN  S  HOSPITAL   MEDICAL  CENTER 
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Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  detailed  biography  is 
Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by 
Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by 
Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the 
dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  Beethoven  books,  though  it  treats  the  composer's  life  in  far  greater  detail 
than  it  does  his  music  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  are  many  studies 
devoted  to  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now  distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  very  enlightening  (Penguin  paperback), 
as  is  Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven 
Symphonies  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  comments 
on  the  Second  Symphony  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  readers  with  German  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  in  greater  detail,  Beethoven's  sketches  for  the  first  movement  are  discussed 
in  Kurt  Westphal,  Von  Einfall  zur  Sinfonie  (Berlin,  1965).  Although  the  Second  has  been 
recorded  less  often  than  the  "greater"  Beethoven  symphonies,  there  are  nonetheless 
many  choices  available.  For  individual  discs,  one  might  consider  Eugen  Jochum's 
reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  at  a  bargain  price  (Quintessence)  for  its  spirit  and 
clarity,  or  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (Angel).  Jochum's 
version  with  the  Concertgebouw  has  many  of  the  same  virtues  and  rather  better  sound, 
but  a  higher  price  tag  as  well  (Philips  Festivo).  Most  of  the  recordings  of  the  Second 
come  in  complete  sets  of  the  Beethoven  nine:  Erich  Leinsdorf's  version  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  available  at  a  bargain  price  from  RCA;  Herbert  von  Karajan 
leads  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  a  highly  polished  performance  (DG);  and  the  most 
recent  entry,  Leonard  Bernstein's  new  traversal  of  the  nine  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic (DG),  lends  the  Second  rather  more  weight  than  it  often  receives  and  makes  it 
look  forward  to  Beethoven's  later  symphonies. 

There  is  an  Ernest  Bloch  Society  which  publishes  an  interesting  bulletin  and 
encourages  performance,  recordings,  and  other  activities  to  extend  the  music  of  its 
eponymous  composer  (address:  Star  Route  2,  Gualala,  Ca.  95445).  The  program  source 
book  Ernest  Bloch:  Creative  Spirit,  which  includes  many  documents  and  reminiscences  by 
the  composer's  daughter  and  others,  is  available  by  mail  ($6.00  from  the  Jewish  Music 
Council,  15  East  26th  St.,  New  York  10010).  Another  valuable  biographical  study, 
containing  very  extensive  appendices  filled  with  reference  material,  is  Robert 
Strassburg's  Ernest  Bloch — Voice  in  the  Wilderness  (published  at  $5.95  by  Trident  Shop 
Press,  California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles,  5153  University  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 
Ca.  90032).  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  David  Z.  Kushner's  Ernest  Bloch  and  his  Music 
(Embryo),  which  is  recommended  by  the  Ernest  Bloch  Society,  but  it  is  presumably  an 
expansion  of  his  article  "A  Commentary  on  Ernest  Bloch's  Symphonic  Works"  in  the 
Radford  Review  of  September  1967.  Until  the  last  few  years,  the  only  full-length  book 
published  on  Bloch  was  a  short  work  by  Mary  Tebaldi  Chiesa,  Ernest  Bloch,  published  in 
Italian  in  1931  and  never  translated.  It  retains  its  interest  because  the  author  knew 
Bloch  well  and  provides  a  close  personal  portrait  of  him.  The  best  available  recording  of 
Schelomo  is  that  by  Zara  Nelsova  (whose  interpretation  Bloch  admired  greatly)  with 
Maurice  Abravanel  and  the  Utah  Symphony  (Vanguard,  coupled  with  Bloch's  Israel 
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Where  a  little  do-re-nii 

can  swell  into  an 

%)detoJoy:* 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 


ANTIQUES 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


from  England 


From  Connecticut: 

Rtc.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 
Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on  Berkshire  School 

Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307     fL^TJT *""  AM^ 

Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m.      V?$%&XSl8£l£^4t'^  °n 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
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Symphony).  Christine  Walevska's  reading  with  Eliahu  Inbal  and  the  Monte  Carlo 
Opera  Orchestra  (Philips)  has  its  points,  and  the  sound  is  somewhat  better.  Janos 
Starker's  interpretation  is  not  in  the  same  expressive  league  as  Nelsova's  either,  but  his 
performance,  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  has  the  undeniable 
attraction  of  being  coupled  with  the  only  available  performance  of  A  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness  (London). 

It  is  high  time  to  have  a  big,  complete  book  about  the  "dean  of  American  composers" 
now  that  Aaron  Copland  is  celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday.  Fortunately  the  book  is 
on  the  way.  It  is  being  done  by  Vivian  Perlis  (whose  award-winning  oral  history  Charles 
Ives  Remembered  shed  much  new  light  on  that  composer)  and  will  involve  the  study  of 
huge  quantities  of  documentary  material  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  taped  interviews 
with  Copland  and  people  who  have  known  him.  It  won't  be  available  in  time  for  his 
eightieth  birthday,  but  when  the  book  arrives,  it  will  surely  be  the  definitive  study.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  to  make  do  with  older  studies,  which  are  out  of  print.  These 
include  especially  Aaron  Copland  by  fellow  composer  Arthur  Berger  (1953)  and  a 
similarly  titled  volume  by  Julia  Smith  (1955).  Edward  T.  Cone's  "Conversation  with 
Aaron  Copland"  is  easily  available  as  reprinted  in  Perspectives  on  American  Composers, 
edited  by  Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward  T.  Cone  (Norton  paperback).  Copland's  own 
recording  of  the  Dance  Symphony  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Columbia; 
coupled  with  the  Short  Symphony)  is  a  fine  performance,  though  Morton  Gould's 
version  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA)  has  more  tang  and  bite  (the  Gould 
recording  has  been  withdrawn,  but  it  may  be  located  in  specialized  record  shops). 

-S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college  " 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen" 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  za    •,       T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  Tliat's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Jules  Eskin 


American 
Landmarks,  Inc. 

historic  real  estate 
489  Common  Street 
Belmont,  Mass.  02178 


489.2999 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  early  properties  currently 
t  available  throughout  Massachusetts.  If  you  anticipate 
j  selling  your  antique  home,  consider  the  advantages  of 
i  marketing  it  through  New  England's  specialist  in 
i  historic  real  estate.  We  are  presently  making 
'  arrangements  for  our  Spring  1981  listings. 


You  collect  antiques.  Why  not  live  in  one? 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after 
three  years  as  principal  cellist  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  under  George  Szell.  His 
father,  an  amateur  cellist,  gave  him  his  first 
lessons,  and  at  age  sixteen  he  joined  the 
Dallas  Symphony.  He  studied  in  Dallas  with 
Janos  Starker  and  later  with  Gregor 
Piatigorsky  and  Leonard  Rose  at  the  Curtis 
Institute.  A  1954  Naumburg  Foundation 
award-winner,  he  has  participated  in  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  played  with  the 
Casals  Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
toured  Europe  in  recital.  Mr.  Eskin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  and  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr.  Eskin  has 
been  a  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  many  occasions,  most  recently 
in  the  Brahms  Double  Concerto  and  the 
Haydn  C  major  Cello  Concerto  at 
Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 


apGuiDPHs  east 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs, 


-MJLl 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  13  November  at  6 
Saturday,  15  November  at  6 
Tuesday,  18  November  at  6 

AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
CHRISTOPHER  O'RILEY,  piano 


BEETHOVEN     Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Opus  30  No.  1 

Allegro 

Adagio  molto  espressivo 

Allegretto  con  variazioni 

Mssrs.  LEVY  and  O'RILEY 

COPLAND  Duo  for  flute  and  piano 

Flowing 

Poetic,  somewhat  mournful 

Lively  with  bounce 

Mssrs.  SMITH  and  O'RILEY 

BLOCH  Baal  Shem,  Three  Pictures  of  Hasidic  Life 

Vidui  (Contrition) 
Nigun  (Improvisation) 
Simchas  Torah  (Rejoicing) 

Mssrs.  LEVY  and  O'RILEY 


made  possible  by    ^^  StateStreet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Opus  30  No.  1 


The  three  violin  sonatas  that  comprise  Beethoven's  Opus  30  mark  an  important 
advance  in  his  chamber  style  and  his  conception  of  the  duo  sonata.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  his  writing  for  the  violin,  since  he  had  already  (in  his  piano  sonatas)  greatly 
extended  the  expressive  range  of  the  keyboard  instrument,  which  was,  after  all,  his  own 
instrument.  But  with  Opus  30  No.  1,  at  least  in  its  original  form,  we  find  a  new  maturity. 
The  finale  that  Beethoven  first  composed  for  this  sonata  was  dramatic  and  harmonically 
far-ranging,  real  "middle-period  Beethoven."  But  he  replaced  that  movement  with  a 
rather  lighter  set  of  variations  and  re-used  the  original  finale  as  the  last  movement  of  his 
Opus  47  sonata,  that  famous  Kreutzer.  But  we  shouldn't  forget  that  already  in  1802 — the 
period  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  well — Beethoven  was  on  the  verge  of  this 
breakthrough. 

The  sonata  is  one  of  several  works  that  Beethoven  dedicated  of  his  own  free  choice 
(that  is,  without  commission  and  without  payment  in  return)  to  leaders  whom  he 
respected.  Opus  30  was  inscribed  to  Czar  Alexander  I,  who  had  instituted  reform 
programs  in  the  tradition  of  Enlightened  despotism.  The  Czar  responded  belatedly  to 
the  honor  by  offering  Beethoven  100  ducats  in  1815  when  he  and  most  of  the  other 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  came  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  By  then,  of  course, 
Beethoven  was  a  composer  of  international  stature;  he  is  supposed  to  have  remarked  to 
the  not-always-reliable  memoirist  Schindler  that  during  the  Congress,  he  "had  suffered 
the  crowned  heads  to  pay  court  to  him." 

In  its  final  form,  the  work  features  a  compact  first-movement  sonata  form  whose 
development  section  is  built  up  from  a  dialogue  between  the  sixteenth-note  turn  figure 
that  appears  at  the  outset  and  the  upward-striving  second  theme,  which  takes  on  a  more 
dramatic  character  before  the  return  to  the  tonic.  The  Adagio  provides  lyric  oppor- 
tunities for  both  instruments  in  alteration,  as  they  sing  a  simple,  eight-bar  song.  There  is 
a  short  sequel,  seeming  to  lead  afield  but  suddenly  returning  to  a  restatement  of  the  first 
song.  The  second  time  the  sequel  moves  much  farther,  into  darker  regions  with  both 
violin  and  piano  exploding  into  quasi-operatic  fioriture.  The  third  time  the  song  is  sung, 
the  sequel  in  fact  becomes  the  coda,  extending  the  cadence  and  reaffirming  the  primacy 
of  the  tonic,  which  had  been  cast  into  doubt  both  times  before. 

As  already  mentioned,  Beethoven  originally  composed  an  elaborate  finale  that  later 
turned  up  as  the  closing  movement  of  the  Opus  47  sonata,  which  he  labeled  "in  a  very 
concertante  style,  like  that  of  a  concerto."  He  apparently  felt  that  so  weighty  a  close  was 
still  out  of  place  here;  the  new  ending  was  considerably  lighter  in  density,  though  it 
certainly  indicates  Beethoven's  lifelong  interest  in  the  theme-and-variations  form.  As 
with  the  slow  movement,  violin  and  piano  alternate  carrying  the  burden  of  presenting 
the  theme  proper,  thirty-two  bars  divided  into  four  eight-measure  phrases.  Of  the  six 
variations,  the  highly  abstract  fourth  points  the  way  to  Beethoven's  far-reaching  late 
variation  style.  The  fifth  is  the  de  rigueur  minor  key  treatment,  while  the  last  switches  to 
a  jovial  6/8  meter  in  allegro  tempo  for  a  lively  conclusion. 
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e^tory  Street  Goldsmiths 

Invites  you  to  share 
our  last  Story  St  Christmas 

We've  opened  our  chest  of 
treasures  collected  over  15  years. 

Finest  materials,  some  now  rare; 

Designs  from  the  sixties; 

Pre-Columbian  and  Asian  antiquities; 

Precious  metal  and  gem  collages; 

No  commercial  jewelry; 

No  custom  commissions; 

All  items  subject  to  previous  sale. 

$100-$1,000  Broad  choice,  limited  supply. 
$1,000-$10,000  Unique  selections. 
N.B.:  All  sales  final. 

Exhibition  Nov.  12th  -  Dec.  24th 

Exhibition  open  M-F  10-8,  Sat.  till  5 


14  Story  St.,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 
661-9123 


w/ 

P  GOURMET  TO  GO. 


MODERN  GOURMET 

BOSTON 

81R  Union  Street,  Newton  Centre 
Tues-Sat  10-6,  Sun  10-2.  Tel  964-3311 


^jiftfamEi^ 


^/uartet  performs  festive  and 
concert  music  of  17th  and  18th  century 
Europe,  on  period  instruments. 

We  are  available  for  weddings, 
openings,  recitals  and  other  occasions. 

For  further  information,  call 

(617)  628-8788,  mornings,  or  776-6512. 

Ouartet  m 


^ 
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ART  BY  COMMISSION 

Oil  murals  carefully 
integrated  for  personal  or 
commercial  environments. 

QvJti  QMi) 

Beacon  Hill,  7  Mt.  Vernon  Pi. 

off  Joy  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108 

Tel.  (617)  723-5216 
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Aaron  Copland 

Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano 

Aaron  Copland  composed  the  Duo  for  Flute  and  Piano — barring  the  Clarinet  Concer- 
to, his  first  extended  work  for  a  solo  woodwind — in  1971  on  a  communal  commission 
from  students  and  colleagues  of  James  Kincaid,  for  many  years  principal  flutist  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  a  memorial  tribute.  The  work  was  completed  on  9  March 
and  first  performed  at  the  Settlement  Music  School  in  Philadelphia  on  3  October  by 
Elaine  Shaffer  and  Hephzibah  Menuhin. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  lyrical  flute  solo  before  the  piano  enters  with  the 
kind  of  spare  but  tender  harmonic  background  familiar  from  such  well-known  scores  as 
Appalachian  Spring.  Even  when  things  get  lively,  the  flute  remains  essentially  a  lyrical 
protagonist  and  finally  returns  to  the  material  of  the  opening.  The  second  movement  is 
especially  direct  and  uncomplex.  The  composer  has  noted,  "I  think  it  came  off  well 
because  it  has  a  certain  mood  that  I  connect  with  myself — a  rather  sad  and  wistful 
mood,  I  suppose."  Its  close  links  directly  with  the  bright  and  snappy  final  movement. 

Ernest  Bloch 

Baal  Shem,  Three  Pictures  of  Hasidic  Life 

The  most  constant  musical  strain  in  the  works  of  Ernest  Bloch,  who  was  born  in 
Switzerland  but  spent  more  than  half  of  his  life  in  the  United  States,  was  not  derived 
from  the  national  music  of  either  of  his  countries  of  residence  but  rather  from  his  Jewish 
faith.  He  himself  wrote  that  in  composing  his  specifically  "Jewish"  pieces — among  them 
Schelomo,  Baal  Shem,  and  the  Sacred  Service — that  he  did  not  approach  the  problem 
externally  by  quoting  traditional  melodies  or  oriental  formulas. 

No!  I  have  but  listened  to  an  inner  voice,  deep,  secret,  insistent,  ardent,  and  instinct 
much  more  than  cold  and  dry  reason,  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  far 
beyond  myself,  far  beyond  my  parents  ...  a  voice  which  surged  up  in  me  on  reading 
certain  passages  in  the  Bible,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets  .  .  .  This 
entire  Jewish  heritage  moved  me  deeply,  it  was  reborn  in  my  music.  To  what  extent  it 
is  Jewish,  to  what  extent  it  is  just  Ernest  Bloch,  of  that  I  know  nothing.  The  future 
alone  will  decide. 

Baal  Shem  was  originally  composed  as  a  work  for  violin  and  piano  in  1923;  a  version 
for  violin  and  orchestra  appeared  thirteen  years  later.  The  title  refers  to  Baal-Shem-Tov, 
born  Israel  of  Miedziboz  (ca.  1698-1770),  the  founder  of  modern  Hasidism,  a  Jewish 
mystical  movement  that  arose  in  opposition  to  the  academic  formalism  of  rabbinic 
Judaism.  Bloch's  music  is  intense  and  ecstatic,  the  former  mood  predominating  at  the 
beginning,  progressing  in  the  course  of  the  three  movements  to  the  dancelike  rapture  of 
the  Simchas  Torah,  the  "celebration  of  the  Holy  Books." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Amnon  Levy 


Amnon  Levy's  musical  career  began  in  Tel 
Aviv,  where  he  was  born.  After  hearing  him 
play,  Jascha  Heifetz  urged  his  teachers  to  send 
him  to  America  for  further  study,  and  he 
continued  his  training  at  the  Juilliard  School 
and  at  the  Curtis  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Levy 
joined  the  second  violins  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1964,  moving  in  1972  to  the  first 
violin  section.  He  was  soloist  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  several  occa- 
sions, performing  concertos  of  Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  William  Walton.  While  a 
solo  artist  with  orchestras  in  Israel  he  played 
for  the  Israeli  Army,  and  he  has  also  been 
soloist  with  orchestras  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  in  Mexico. 
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Barbara  Kurson 

antiques  &  decorative  accessories 

23  river  street  •  beacon  hill 

off  the  public  garden  &  Charles  street 

367-8501 

Banking  for  Bostonians  since 
V  1833. 


►   ^ 
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Suffolk  franklin 
Savings  Bank 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
Tel.  (617)  482-7530 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Fenwick  Smith 


Fenwick  Smith  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester 
and  privately  with  BSO  principal  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  in  Boston.  Born  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Smith  moved  in  1972  to  West 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  James  Galway 
and  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Following  a  summer  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  teaching  there  at  Schiller  College. 
Now  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory's  Preparatory  Department  and 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Music,  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  member  since  1975  of 
Boston's  twentieth-century  chamber  music 
ensemble,  Musica  Viva,  and  joined  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  1978.  He  has 
built  over  one  hundred  instruments  for 
Verne  Q.  Powell  Flutes,  Inc.,  and  plays  a  flute 
he  constructed  himself. 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?'' 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic— 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  MID-DECEMBER. 


Sherataii-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


; 


This  dime 

could  save 

jour  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  \2%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  (like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  $2,()(K) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  We  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  Trail. 


And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your. plan 
bv  December  31. 


Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 

°  ()wt  i'jf///ewl 

89  Devonshire  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
(61")  2  2"- 8800  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  800-225-6^9 1 


Christopher  O'Riley 


W^-~:^^f^^S^M 


ltr^77  NEWBURY  ST. // 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

Majc%Credit  Cards  Honored. 


Pianist  Christopher  O'Riley  studied  with 
Russell  Sherman,  Patricia  Zander,  and 
Beatrice  Erdely  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  He  made  his  New  York 
debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1977  with 
the  Anima  Trio,  and  he  has  appeared  in 
recital  throughout  the  New  England  area. 
For  three  summers  he  was  a  piano  fellow  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
where  he  twice  won  the  CD.  Jackson  Master 
Award  for  excellence  in  performance,  and  he 
has  toured  the  United  States  with  Gunther 
Schuller  and  the  New  England  Ragtime  En- 
semble. Mr.  O'Riley  won  second  prize  at  the 
1980  Montreal  International  Piano  Competi- 
tion, and,  sponsored  by  the  Pro  Musicis 
Foundation,  he  will  make  his  New  York  solo 
recital  debut  playing  music  of  Schumann, 
Ravel,  and  Scriabin  at  the  Abraham  Good- 
man House  next  February.  Later  this  season 
he  records  the  Berg  Chamber  Concerto,  and 
he  performs  the  Brahms  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo with  Benjamin  Zander  and  the  Boston 
Philharmonic. 
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PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 

CONTRQL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 

an  education  service  of 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
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Approved  for  Eligible  Veterans 
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I776  Heritage  Drive,  Quincy,  MA  02I7I  (6I7)  328-5353 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 


Thursday,  20  November— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  21  November — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  22  November— 8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto 

No.  2 
PETER  ZAZOFSKY 

Shostakovich  Symphony 

No.  10 


Friday,  28  November — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  29  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  2  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 

Schoenberg  Variations  for 

Orchestra 

Debussy  Prelude  to  'The  After- 

noon of  a  Faun' 

Debussy  La  Mer 


Wednesday,  3  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  4  December — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  5  December — 2-4 
Saturday,  6  December — 8-10 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


Webern 


Mozart 


EMANUEL  AX 
Brahms 


Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Piano  Concerto 

No.  22 

Symphony  No.  1 
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Tuesday,  9  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 
Webern  Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 


Tuesday,  6  January — 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C  series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony  ( 1 962) 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

kalian 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  leasing  and  Managing  Agenl 
PIEASE  CHI  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

ft   ASSOCIATES 

Beoi  Estate  Since  i«v» 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King.       I 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION- 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 

side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  o(  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Ciftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

IT  TOUCHES. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine"  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice.  ..add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

'Music  Director* 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 
Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex.  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H. A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Allen  G.  Barry  John  T.  Noonan 

Richard  P.  Chapman  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Richard  Ortner 
Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Caroline  E.  Hessberg 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 

General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Publications 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Publications 

Assistant 


Marc  Mandel 

Publications 

Assistant 


Programs  copyright  ©  1980  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Peter  Schaaf 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Chairman 

William  J.  Poorvu 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Vice-Chairman 

Secretary 

Charles  F.  Adams 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

John  Q.  Adams 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

J.P.  Barger 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

David  Bird 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Peter  C.  Read 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Harry  Remis 

William  M.  Bulger 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Gene  Shalit 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen 

John  J.  Wilson 

® 

THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 

Union  Warren  Savings 

Bank 

Main  Office: 

133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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"That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Man  marsh 

m  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


BSO 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot  Named  BSO  Harp  Principal 


With  the  1980-81  season,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot  becomes  principal  harpist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  succeed- 
ing Bernard  Zighera,  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  1980  Tanglewood  season.  Ms. 
Hobson  Pilot  joined  the  BSO  in  1969, 
with  previous  experience  as  principal 
harp  with  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  second  harp  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony.  She  began  her 
musical  studies  with  her  mother,  a 
former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools,  continuing 
her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy  and  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  is  on  the 
faculties  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  she  is  also  an  associate  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  and  she  is  founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  which 
includes  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois  Schaefer,  flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  on 
Monday,  17  November  at  11  a.m.,  conductor  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  Monday,  1  December  at 
1 1  a.m.,  and  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  on  Thursday,  4  December  at  1 1  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1 348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike  John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
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Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Opening 
Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership 
inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership  chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation  of  monthly  art  exhibitions  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1980-81  season.  Works  on  display  will 
represent  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries 
in  the  Boston  area,  and  most  of  the  work  exhibited  is  for  sale.  The  shows  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  this  season  include  Impressions  Gallery  (through  26  October),  the  Piano 
Craft  Guild  (26  October  to  17  November),  the  Boston  Architectural  Center 
(17  November  to  15  December),  and  Wenniger  Graphics  (15  December  to  12  January). 

In  addition,  one  or  two  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photo- 
graphs, many  never  before  shown  publicly.  These  items  will  be  located  at  the  short  wall 
panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor  and  will  change 
periodically. 
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BOSTON'S  MASTERPIECE  FURRIER  SINCE  1903 
18  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  536-1952 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Et'e/\n  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenben; 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Bar ger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  20  November  at  8 
Friday,  2 1  November  at  2 
Saturday,  22  November  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


gT^ 


PROKOFIEV 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  17  December  1937) 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  assai 
Allegro  ben  marcato 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  10,  Opus  93 

Moderato 
Allegro 
Allegretto 
Andante — Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Saturday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  35. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation  of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support.  ^3#flW^ 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Opus  63 


Sergei  Sergeyevich  Prokofiev  was  born  at 
Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  23  April  1891  and  died  at 
Moscow  on  5  March  1893.  He  composed  his 
Second  Violin  Concerto  in  1935  as  a 
response  to  a  commission  from  a  group  of 
French  musicians  for  a  concert  piece  for  their 
friend,  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens.  The 
concerto  received  its  first  performance  in 
Madrid  on  1  December  of  that  year  with 
Soetens  as  soloist  and  Enrique  Fernandez 
Arbbs  conducting.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  with 
soloist  J ascha  Heifetz  on  17  December  1937 . 
It  has  also  been  played  at  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  by  Heifetz  under  Richard  Burgin, 
Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Joseph  Silverstein  under  Charles  Munch,  Masuko  Ushioda 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and,  most  recently,  in  December  1966,  Itzhak  Perlman  also  under 
Leinsdorf.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  concerto  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  castanets,  and  strings. 

After  fifteen  years  of  living  in  the  West,  Prokofiev  returned  to  Russia  in  1933  and 
remained  there,  except  for  brief  tours,  the  remaining  two  decades  of  his  life.  His  Russian 
tour  in  1927  had  been  a  singular  success;  such  works  as  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  the 
Classical  Symphony,  and  the  suite  from  his  opera  Love  for  Three  Oranges  had  attracted 
widespread  applause.  Later  tours  in  1929  and  1932  showed  him,  however,  that  his  more 
demanding  music  would  not  have  the  same  enthusiastic  response,  and  when  he  finally 
decided  to  return  for  good,  he  faced  a  difficult  period  of  readjustment.  At  first  he  seemed 
to  agree  that  it  was  necessary  consciously  to  simplify  his  musical  style  for  the  new  and 
wider  audiences  he  was  facing:  "In  the  Soviet  Union  music  is  addressed  to  millions  of 
people  who  formerly  had  little  or  no  contact  with  music.  It  is  this  new  mass  audience 
that  the  modern  Soviet  composer  must  strive  to  reach."  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he 
sought  to  produce  works  of  highly  melodic  character  with  clear  formal  structures. 
Within  a  few  years,  though,  he  insisted  that  audiences  wanted  great  music,  not 
simplification. 

Whatever  view  he  held,  his  works  were  not  always  accepted  at  once  by  the  public  or 
by  the  musicians  who  acted  as  political  functionaries  for  the  arts  and  dominated  critical 
discussion  of  new  music.  He  suffered  from  his  desire  to  write  music  in  his  homeland 
(being  essentially  a  non-political  person,  his  return  to  Russia  was  primarily  motivated 
by  nostalgia),  finding  many  of  his  late  works,  the  operas  especially,  vilified  and  attacked 
as  "formalist,"  the  Soviet  buzz-word  for  music  that  is  neither  immediately  accessible  to  a 
broad  general  audience  nor  directed  to  clearly  propagandistic  ends.  Only  after  Stalin's 
death  and  his  own  (the  two  events  occurred  within  hours  of  each  other)  did  much  of 
this  later  music  attain  a  position  of  honor  in  the  prophet's  homeland;  within  a  decade  of 
his  death,  the  derided  operas  were  hailed  as  classics. 
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At 

Your 
Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Still,  with  all  of  the  difficulties,  Prokofiev  had  a  substantial  share  of  success,  too. 
Many  of  the  works  that  have  achieved  the  most  widespread  popularity  come  from  his 
period  of  adaptation  to  Soviet  canons  of  taste:  Lieutenant  Kije,  the  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  charming  orchestral  children's  tale  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  the  brilliant  score  to 
Eisenstein's  film  Alexander  Nevsky  (later  adapted  by  the  composer  into  a  concert 
cantata),  and  the  work  presently  under  discussion,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto.  And 
though  we  deplore  the  intrusion  of  political  pressure  into  artistic  creation,  it  is  not  clear 
that  Prokofiev's  music  would  have  been  dramatically  different  between  1933  and  1953  if 
there  had  been  no  Union  of  Composers  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Soviet  critics  insist 
that  his  music  took  on  lyrical  qualities  as  a  result  of  his  "Sovietization"  upon  his  return 
to  Russia,  but  these  qualities  were  certainly  adumbrated — and  even  sometimes  prevail- 
ing— in  his  earlier  music,  including  the  Classical  Symphony  and  the  First  Violin 
Concerto,  as  well  as  some  of  the  piano  concertos.  Western  critics,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
to  charge  that  Prokofiev's  music  completely  lost  its  satirical  wit  and  bite,  its  occasional 
grotesquerie,  once  he  bowed  to  Soviet  domination.  This  view  is  equally  one-sided,  since 
parodistic  and  witty  elements  still  appear  in  many  of  the  scores,  and  reports  from  his 
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Russian  colleagues  in  those  years  indicate  that  the  composer  often  stood  up  to  the  critics 
quite  boldly,  at  least  until  the  Zhdanov  denunciation  of  1948,  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
good  health  and  lacked  the  strength  for  the  struggle.  All  in  all,  it  is  perhaps  more 
sensible  to  refer  to  Prokofiev's  style  as  one  that  mellowed  with  the  years,  though 
revealing  itself  throughout  his  life  as  fundamentally  consistent. 

Prokofiev  worked  on  the  Second  Violin  Concerto  at  about  the  same  time  as  he  was 
writing  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  concerto  was  commissioned  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Paris; 
there  a  group  of  French  musicians,  friends  of  the  violinist  Robert  Soetens,  requested  a 
concert  work  for  their  friend  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  have  exclusive  rights  of 
performance  for  one  year  after  the  premiere.  He  began  composing  while  still  in  Paris.  In 
his  memoirs,  he  recalled:  "As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  concertos,  I  began  by 
searching  for  an  original  title  for  the  piece,  such  as  'concert  sonata  for  violin  and 
orchestra,'  but  finally  returned  to  the  simplest  solution:  Concerto  No.  2.  Nevertheless  I 
wanted  it  to  be  altogether  different  from  No.  1  both  as  to  music  and  style."  During  the 
summer  of  1935  Prokofiev  worked  at  a  rest  home  in  Polenovo,  in  central  Russia,  where 
he  found  that  the  quiet  of  his  secluded  house  was  conducive  to  work,  and  he  made  rapid 
progress  on  both  the  concerto  and  the  ballet.  Part  of  the  concerto  was  also  composed  on 
tour,  and  it  was  completed  in  Baku,  capital  of  Azerbaijan,  in  August. 
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During  the  winter  of  1935-36,  Prokofiev  made  a  concert  tour  with  Soetens,  playing 
one  of  his  own  violin  sonatas  as  well  as  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Debussy.  It  was 
during  this  tour  that  the  concerto  received  its  first  performance;  it  was  successful  from 
the  very  first  and  was  popularized  in  this  country  by  Jascha  Heifetz,  who  played  it 
frequently  following  his  performance  in  Boston,  the  American  premiere. 

From  the  outset,  which  is  for  the  unaccompanied  solo  violin,  Prokofiev  emphasizes 
the  cantabile  qualities  of  the  instrument.  The  structure  of  the  opening  movement,  a 
straightforward  sonata  form,  is  purposely  kept  clear,  with  articulations  to  set  off  the 
various  sections  and  to  mark,  for  example,  the  beginning  of  the  second  theme  (in  the 
classically  expected  key  of  B  flat),  a  lyric  descending  line  over  murmuring  strings  in 
contrast  to  the  ascending  (but  equally  lyrical)  line  of  the  first  theme.  The  long-breathed 
melody  of  the  Andante  assai,  which  here  and  there  plays  off  the  slight  rhythmic  jolt  of 
4/4  time  against  the  accompanimental  12/8,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
Prokofiev's  most  gorgeous  melodic  effusions.  The  last  movement,  lively  and  dance-like 
(with  castanets  occasionally  lending  it  a  Spanish  flavor),  is  still  rather  more  lyrical  than 
virtuosic,  though  the  various  sections  of  its  rondo  shape  have  plenty  of  vigor. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ninth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  17,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  18,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Starokadomsky Concerto  for  Orchestra,  Op.  14 

I.     Sinfonia:  Allegro  risoluto 
II.     Passacaglia:  Andante 
III.     Toccata:  Allegro  giocoso 

(First  performances  in  the  United  States) 

Prokofieff Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 

I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  assai 

III.     Allegro  ben  marcato 

(First  performances  in  the  United  States) 

intermission 

Brahms Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio 

III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non   troppo  vivace 


SOLOIST. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


This  programme   will  end  about  4:15   on   Friday  Afternoon,    10:00 

o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening 

From  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
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About  the  First  American  Performance . 


The  concert  which  featured  the  American  premiere  of  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  on 
17  December  1937  began  with  the  American  premiere  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  by  Michael 
Leonidovitch  Starokadomsky  ("whose  name  will  offend  the  typesetter  as  much  as  his  music 
pleased  the  Friday  audience,"  noted  the  Globe)  and  concluded  with  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto. 
Jascha  Heifetz  was  soloist  for  the  Prokofiev  and  Brahms  concertos.  The  reviews  of  the  Prokofiev 
were  primarily  descriptive  in  nature. 


Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
in  the 
Boston  Globe 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  all  the  concerto 
literature  for  violin  like  Prokofieff's  Second 
Concerto.  In  fact  it  is  quite  unlike  Prokofieff's 
own  earlier  music,  including  his  First  Violin 
Concerto,  which  was  a  pretty  crabbed  affair.  As 
Mr.  Heifetz  plays  it,  the  Second  Concerto  is 
distinguished  for  high  spirits  and  a  sense  of  wit, 
which  gives  way,  in  the  slow  movement  to  a 
sentimental  interlude  couched  in  modern  musi- 
cal speech.  This  may  be  hard  to  imagine,  but 
such  is  the  case.  The  deliberate  "wrong  note" 
harmony  of  the  finale  might  be  someone  toss- 
ing off  a  popular  ditty  in  two  keys  at  once,  just 
for  a  lark. 

No  great  emotions  will  likely  be  aroused  by 
this  music,  and  the  great  concertos  of  the  past 
will  assuredly  not  suffer  by  comparison.  But  it 
does  provide  violinists  with  something 
different.  One  point  of  interest  is  the  skill  by 
which  Prokofieff  makes  the  solo  instrument 
stand  out  from  the  tonal  mass  of  a  small  orches- 
tra wherein  even  the  strings  are  reduced  from 
conventional  numbers.  Many  concertgoers  like 
to  catalogue  music  and  composers  in  their 
minds.  To  this  end  it  may  be  said  that 
Prokofieff's  unusual  Concerto  has  a  sole  and 
distant  counterpart  in  his  "Classical 
Symphony." 


L.A.S. 
in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

Prokofieff  has  had  his  classical  phase.  In  this 
concerto  he  . . .  seems  to  have  gone  romantic. 
The  second  theme  of  his  first  movement  and 
the  main  theme  of  the  Andante  are  frankly 
sentimental.  In  the  sharply  accented  Finale  he 
reveals  again  the  humor  and  wit  that  are 
perhaps  his  most  treasurable  qualities,  and  like 
his  younger  colleague  {Starokadomsky}  shows 


himself  a  true  Russian  in  his  orchestral  colors. 
The  prevailing  tone  of  the  concerto  is  cheerful, 
and,  when  it  is  not  sentimental,  vigorous.  The 
writing  is  of  course  brilliant,  although  it  does 
not  appear  to  present  so  many  difficulties  to  the 
soloist  as  the  First  Concerto.  Like  its  predeces- 
sor, it  is  by  no  means  a  display  piece  for  a 
violinist,  but  one  in  which  the  orchestra  bears  a 
goodly  share  of  the  musical  responsibility.  If  the 
emotional  themes  mentioned  do  not  pall  on 
rehearing,  the  work  may  well  become  an  addi- 
tion to  the  repertory. 


Alexander  Williams 
in  the 
Boston  Herald 

Prokofieff's  Second  Violin  Concerto  is  a 
fascinating  work.  The  andante  is  positively 
Mozartian  in  spirit,  without  being  in  the  least 
precious.  The  first  movement  is  a  most  in- 
genious example  of  what  a  brilliant  stylist,  like 
Prokofieff,  can  do  with  conventional  sonata 
form.  Only  the  last  movement  is  like  the 
Prokofieff  of  the  Piano  Concertos  and  the  First 
Violin  Concerto.  Harmonically  this  music  is 
very  much  less  dissonant  than  his  earlier  works, 
but  it  is  in  no  sense  flat.  In  fact  it  is  the  kind  of 
attractive,  well-made  Concerto  that  ought  to 
prove  a  great  addition  to  the  literature  for 
violin  and  orchestra. 

Who  would  not  a  hundred  times  rather  listen 
to  this  than  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Dvorak  or 
that  of  Elgar?  We  should  prefer  to  hear  it  right 
off  again  than  Mendelssohn's  Concerto;  but  we 
had  better  stop,  for  the  sport  of  comparisons  is 
dangerous  and  apt  to  end  in  being  obliged  to 
eat  one's  words.  Mr.  Heifetz  gave  the  Concerto 
a  marvellously  adroit  and  polished  perfor- 
mance. There  are  some  beautiful  melodies  in  it, 
and  these  he  sang  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  purity  of  tone. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  10,  Opus  93 


Dmitri  Shostakovich  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  25  Septem- 
ber 1906  and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August 
1975.  He  began  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  July 
1953  and  completed  it  on  27  October  of  that 
year.  It  received  its  first  performance  less 
than  two  months  later,  on  17  December,  in 
Leningrad  under  the  direction  of  Yevgeny 
Mravinsky.  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  led  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  the  American 
premiere  on  14  October  1954.  The  first  Bos- 
ton performance  was  given  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Orchestra  under 
James  Dixon  on  10  February  I960.  The  only 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra prior  to  this  week  took  place  on  19-20 
October  1962  (and  in  the  following  months, 
on  tour)  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  a  large  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  E-flat 
clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Shostakovich  made  his  impressive  debut  as  a  symphonic  composer  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  with  a  work  of  real  talent — and  more — that  established  him  overnight  as  a 
new  Russian  composer  of  significance.  During  the  next  two  decades  he  produced  eight 
more  symphonies,  as  well  as  operas,  ballets,  incidental  music,  film  scores,  and  music  for 
piano  and  chamber  ensembles.  His  success  during  these  years  suffered  vicissitudes  far 
beyond  the  normal  ones  that  composers  have  to  deal  with  in  presenting  new  works — 
the  problems  of  unsympathetic  and  incomprehending  audiences  or  perhaps  insuf- 
ficiently prepared  performances.  These  additional  difficulties  were  of  a  political  nature. 
Like  all  Soviet  artists,  Shostakovich  was  expected  to  produce  works  that  served  to 
educate  or  enlighten  the  proletariat,  to  engender  uniform  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution 
or  the  state,  to  serve,  in  short,  a  didactic  or  propagandistic  function  over  and  above  the 
purely  musical  one. 

The  1920s  in  Russsia  had  actually  been  an  era  of  some  flexibility  and  experimentation 
in  all  the  arts,  but  by  1932  a  new  temper  was  apparent  in  the  ruling  forces,  one  that 
caused  composers  to  produce  works  that  were  no  longer  simply  "music"  but  rather 
"Soviet  music";  this  period  of  regimentation  lasted  until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953, 
and  no  composer — at  least  none  who  survived  Stalin's  purges — was  more  affected  by  it 
than  Shostakovich.  The  first  blow  came  quite  unexpectedly  when  in  January  1936 
Pravda  printed  an  editorial,  apparently  coming  directly  from  Stalin,  attacking 
Shostakovich's  opera  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk  District  as  "muddle  instead  of  music." 
Ten  days  later  another  attack,  this  time  of  a  ballet  score,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 
The  combined  assault  was  too  much  for  Shostakovich;  when  his  Fourth  Symphony  was 
placed  in  rehearsal  later  in  the  year,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  score,  perhaps 
his  most  "difficult"  and  elaborate,  would  only  get  him  into  still  greater  trouble,  and  he 
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withdrew  the  performance.  According  to  the  composer's  recently  published  memoirs, 
he  lived  from  that  time  on  in  the  continual  fear  of  death,  never  knowing  when  Stalin's 
instability  might  result  in  his  arrest  or  worse.  (In  the  end,  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  not 
performed  until  after  Stalin's  death.) 

Shostakovich  "redeemed"  himself  with  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  went  on  to  write  the 
Sixth  and  the  three  wartime  symphonies  before  a  new  period  of  official  disfavor  almost 
caused  him  to  cease  symphonic  writing  forever.  The  basic  problem  was  that 
symphonies,  as  large-scale  public  statements  by  a  composer,  were  simply  too  open  to 
political  interpretation.  The  whole  idea  may  be  generally  foreign  to  us,  but  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  art.  So  Shostakovich  found  that  he 
was  continually  being  second-guessed,  that  ideas  or  motives  or  intentions  were  read  into 
his  symphonic  works  by  political  functionaries,  something  that  could  be  extremely 
dangerous  if  the  symphony  was  viewed  as  anything  other  than  optimistic  and  heroic. 
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Moreover,  although  Stalin  was  not  notably  musical,  he  recognized  the  value  of 
artistic  propaganda  and  sought  glorification  in  works  of  art.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was 
expected  to  be  a  grandiose  post-war  celebration,  but  Shostakovich  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  produce  what  was  expected  of  him  (apparently  after  trying  twice  to  come  up 
with  something  appropriate)  and  produced  instead  a  witty  and  relatively  lighthearted 
work. 

When  my  Ninth  was  performed,  Stalin  was  incensed.  He  was  deeply  offended, 
because  there  was  no  chorus,  no  soloists.  And  no  apotheosis.  There  wasn't  even  a 
paltry  dedication.  It  was  just  music,  which  Stalin  didn't  understand  very  well  and 
which  was  of  dubious  content. 

People  will  say  that  this  is  hard  to  believe,  that  the  memoirist  is  twisting  things 
here,  and  that  the  leader  and  teacher  certainly  didn't  have  time  in  those  difficult 
postwar  days  to  worry  about  symphonies  and  dedications.  But  the  absurdity  is  that 
Stalin  watched  dedications  much  more  closely  than  he  watched  affairs  of  state. 

Chamber  music  was  much  less  likely  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  since  the  reduced 
forces  that  were  required  somehow  forced  the  recognition  of  its  purely  abstract  musical 
character,  possibly  because  chamber  music  generally  attracts  smaller  audiences  and  can 
therefore  avoid  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  "the  people"  as  a  whole.  Thus,  after  the 
Ninth  Symphony  in  1945  until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  Shostakovich  limited 
himself  to  smaller  works  for  the  most  part — several  string  quartets  and  the  retrospective 
set  of  twenty-four  preludes  and  fugues — and  to  film  scores,  in  which  the  drama  of  the 
film  itself  would  carry  the  approved  political  message. 


^ 
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In  July  1953,  four  months  after  Stalin's  death,  Shostakovich  began  the  composition 
of  his  Tenth  Symphony  at  his  dacha  in  Komarovo;  he  finished  the  work  in  September, 
and  its  first  performance  took  place  within  three  months.  The  symphony  is  now  widely 
regarded  as  Shostakovich's  finest  work  in  the  genre,  with  a  successful  union  of 
expressive  qualities  and  technical  means.  It  is  also  representative  of  the  long  tradition  of 
the  four-movement  symphony  for  orchestra  alone,  to  which  Shostakovich  did  not 
return  until  the  Fifteenth  Symphony  of  1971,  the  intervening  works  all  having  vocal 
elements  as  well.  The  appearance  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  aroused  a  heated  debate 
among  Soviet  musicians.  Its  manifestly  personal  expression  raised  once  again  the  issue 
of  the  artist's  role:  could  he  express  himself  subjectively  as  an  individual  rather  than 
objectively  as  one  element  of  a  collective  group?  By  and  large,  Soviet  music  was  still 
expected  to  be  optimistic  (the  prevailing  mood  of  the  music  was  more  important  in 
some  circles  than  the  technical  quality),  to  reflect  "the  truth  of  our  life,"  as  one  critic 
put  it.  By  this  measuring  stick,  Shostakovich's  Tenth  runs  dangerously  close  to  the 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR  (88.5  fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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border  of  the  unacceptable.  But  one  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  awarding  to  the 
composer  of  the  country's  highest  artistic  honor,  the  title  "People's  Artist  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  a  clear  sign  of  the  relative  liberation  of  creative  thought,  though  still  within 
fairly  strict  bounds,  in  post-Stalin  Russia. 

Before  the  debate  in  the  Composer's  Union,  Shostakovich  spoke  of  the  symphony 
with  a  modesty  that  seems  overdone,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  disarming  any 
attacks  by  "confessing"  certain  faults  in  the  piece  (some  sections  too  short,  some  too 
long),  to  which  he  added,  "It  would  be  very  valuable  to  have  the  comrades'  opinions  on 
this."  But  at  that  time  he  did  not  reveal  anything  about  the  immediate  impetus  for 
writing  what  many  felt  instinctively  to  be  a  highly  personal  work.  When  asked  whether 
the  symphony  had  a  program,  he  responded  (evasively)  with  a  smile,  "No,  let  them 
listen  and  guess  for  themselves."  Even  in  the  relative  liberation  of  late  1953  he  could 
certainly  not  feel  safe  in  revealing  the  statement  that  appears  in  his  posthumously 
published  memoirs: 

I  couldn't  write  an  apotheosis  to  Stalin.  I  simply  couldn't.  I  knew  what  I  was  in  for 
when  I  wrote  the  Ninth.  But  I  did  depict  Stalin  in  music  in  my  next  symphony,  the 
Tenth.  I  wrote  it  right  after  Stalin's  death,  and  no  one  has  yet  guessed  what  the 
symphony  is  about.  It's  about  Stalin  and  the  Stalin  years.  The  second  part,  the 
scherzo,  is  a  musical  portrait  of  Stalin,  roughly  speaking.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  things  in  it,  but  that's  the  basis. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 
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The  first  three  movements  are  unified  by  a  motive  consisting  of  the  first  three  steps  of 
the  minor  scale.  Shostakovich  chooses  to  write  a  moderately  slow  first  movement,  not  a 
grand  Allegro;  this  Moderato  is  conceived  in  a  lyric  and  contrapuntal  vein,  beginning 
with  a  twisting  slow  theme  in  cellos  and  basses  that  occasionally  resembles  a  basso 
ostinato.  After  an  opening  paragraph  for  strings  alone,  the  solo  clarinet  introduces  a 
lyrical  melody  that  gradually  expands  outward  and  then  contracts  again  to  the  note  on 
which  it  began.  These  materials  are  used  to  build  up  the  first  orchestral  tutti,  which  then 
dissolves  into  individual  sections:  strings,  followed  by  brass,  followed  by  solo  clarinet 
expanding  upon  its  first  statement  before  leading  to  a  new  motive,  introduced  by  the 
solo  flute  in  a  low  register:  a  hovering,  rocking  figure  in  eighth-notes  that  keeps  moving 
away  from  the  first  pitch  and  then  returning  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
developed  with  great  imagination  and  economy  of  means  from  these  three  motives,  the 
overall  pattern  being  a  kind  of  arch,  dynamically  speaking,  growing  from  the  opening 
piano  to  extended  forte  in  the  middle  before  collapsing  to  the  level  of  the  beginning. 

The  second  movement  has  been  variously  interpreted,  even  by  Soviet  musicians,  in 
strongly  antithetical  ways.  One  view  claimed  that  the  movement  "expresses  again  the 
inexhaustible  forces  of  life,"  while  another,  at  the  opposite  pole,  discerns  rather  "the 
onslaught  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death."  The  sinister  character  of  its  perpetual 
motion,  built  on  a  single  motive,  is  exhilarating  and  threatening  at  the  same  time,  with 


MORE  Ml  SIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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an  evident  parodistic  intent.  Shostakovich's  address  to  the  Composer's  Union  preced- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Tenth  Symphony  was  a  model  of  evasion:  "The  second 
movement,  in  my  opinion,  answers  my  purpose  in  the  main,  and  occupies  its  intended 
place  in  the  cycle."  Not  a  word,  of  course,  about  a  musical  depiction  of  Stalin;  the 
undercurrent  of  brutality  in  the  music  would  have  made  such  a  confession  most  unwise. 

The  third  movement,  which  begins  as  a  pensive  waltz  of  somber  character,  is  an  early 
example  of  Shostakovich's  practice  of  composing  his  personal  motto  DSCH  into  his 
music,  something  that  happens  also  in  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Eighth  String 
Quartet.  (DSCH  stands  for  the  German  transliteration  of  the  composer's  name,  Dmitri 
Schostakovitsch,  which  is  then  translated  into  musical  pitches  according  to  German 
terminology:  D,  S  (=  Es,  or  E  flat),  C,  H  (=  B  natural);  the  resulting  four-note  motive 
fits  naturally  into  the  key  of  C  minor  or  its  near  relations.) 

The  finale  consists  of  a  long,  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  vigorous  Allegro,  less 
hysterical  than  the  forced  rejoining  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but 
fundamentally  outgoing  nonetheless,  despite  frequent  reminders  of  the  DSCH  motto. 
That  reference  to  the  third  movement,  along  with  the  slow  introduction,  helps  prevent 
the  sheer  youthful  energy  of  the  Allegro  from  allowing  us  to  forget  the  very  different 
character  of  the  first  three  movements.  Here,  as  throughout  the  work,  Shostakovich  has 
kept  his  own  counsel,  telling  us  things  through  the  musical  elements  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  rhythm  that  he  could  not  say  in  words. 

-S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I    ■      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
,    word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)  738-5700 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  ■  227-2750 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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More.  .  . 

Both  Prokofiev  and  Shostakovich  suffer  from  a  lack  of  balanced  critical  evaluations, 
Prokofiev  to  a  greater  degree  because  so  much  of  his  early  career  was  spent  in  the 
"decadent"  West,  so  that  Soviet  and  western  historians  tend  to  look  at  his  work  from 
opposing  points  of  view.  The  best  book  for  a  balanced  picture  of  both  composers  and 
their  cultural  and  political  milieu  is  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970,  by 
Boris  Schwarz  (Norton;  available  in  paperback),  which  is  richly  documented.  The 
standard  Soviet  biography  by  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev  (Standard),  has  a  great  deal  of 
information  but  strong  obvious  biases  against  the  composer's  pre-Soviet  period.  Victor 
Seroff's  Sergei  Prokofiev:  A  Soviet  Tragedy  clearly  takes  the  opposite  tack  and  is  by  no 
means  scrupulously  accurate  with  regard  to  detail.  For  recordings  of  the  Second  Violin 
Concerto  it  is  really  not  necessary  to  look  farther  than  the  versions  produced  over  the 
years  by  the  BSO.  Of  historical  interest,  though  not  currently  available,  is  a  recording 
by  the  forces  of  the  American  premiere,  Jascha  Heifetz  and  Koussevitzky;  Heifetz  later 
re-recorded  the  concerto  here  under  Charles  Munch  in  a  clear  and  beautifully  shaped 
performance  (RCA).  Most  recently  Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  concerto  with  the 
BSO  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA).  If  you  wish  to  pair  both  violin  concertos  on  the 
same  disc,  I  would  recommend  Kyung-Wha  Chung's  performance  with  Andre  Previn 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (London). 

The  most  important  new  light  on  Shostakovich  in  years  has  been  shed  by  the 
publication  in  English  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  as  related  to  and 
edited  by  Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row;  now  available  in  paperback).  Soviet  officials 
and  the  composer's  son,  a  prominent  Soviet  conductor,  insist  that  the  book  is  a  fake, 
but  it  is  psychologically  consistent  and  convincing.  A  more  recent  book,  Pages  from  the 
Life  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich  by  Dmitri  and  Ludmilla  Sollertinsky  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  is  much  more  disturbing;  it  is  the  "official"  Soviet  response  to  the  memoirs, 
and  must  be  read  with  extreme  caution,  since  the  "pages"  that  the  authors  choose  to 
print  are  the  happy  ones.  There  is  not  a  word  about  Shostakovich's  troubles  with  Stalin 
or  the  infamous  Zhdanov  decree  of  1948,  which  involved  official  reprimands  of 
Shostakovich,  Prokofiev,  and  others.  As  for  the  music  itself,  Norman  Kay's  Shostakovich 
(Oxford  paperback)  deals  with  the  composer's  language  through  a  discussion  of  a  half 
dozen  or  so  major  works,  including  the  Tenth  Symphony;  Hugh  Ottaway's  Shostakovich 
Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  provides  a  brief 
introduction  with  analytical  comments  on  all  fifteen  of  the  works  in  that  genre.  Dmitri 
Mitropoulos  made  a  recording  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic only  a  few  days  after  the  American  premiere;  in  addition  to  its  historical  interest, 
it  is  a  deeply  felt  performance.  The  recording  (Odyssey)  is  no  longer  available,  but  that 
kind  of  thing  is  bound  to  be  re-issued  some  day.  Of  currently  available  recordings,  I 
would  recommend  Bernard  Haitink's  reading  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (London) 
or  Yevgeny  Svetlanov  with  the  USSR  Symphony  Orchestra  (Musical  Heritage  Society; 
available  by  mail  order  only  at  14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  N.J.  07724).  But  I  still  wish 
the  Mitropoulos  would  come  back. 

-S.L. 
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Phillips 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


Mary  Cassatt,  Baby  John  Asleep,  Sucking  His 
Thumb,  pastel  on  paper.  Sold  for  $115,000. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 


See  the  genius 
of  Rembrandt 
in  living  black 
and  white.     ! 

He  is  remembered  for  his  paintings. 

But  he  was  also  the  finest  printmaker 
that  Holland,  and  perhaps  the  world,  has 
ever  produced. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can 
see  25  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous 
prints  together  with  works  by  over  90  of 
his  contemporaries . 

Drawn  from  museums  and  private 
collections  throughout  Europe  and  the 
U.S.,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  17th  century  Dutch  prints  ever 
assembled. 

It's  a  rare  chance  to  discover  the 
greatest  Dutch  masterpieces  that  were 
never  put  on  canvas. 

Ptintmaking  in  the  Age 

of  Rembrandt 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

October  28, 1980-January  4, 1981 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger-buyout  of  privately- held  companies. 


Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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In  the  past  seven  years,  twenty-six-year-old 
violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  has  won  twelve 
awards  and  competitions,  most  recently  the 
gold  medal  second  prize  at  the  1980  Queen 
Elisabeth  International  Competition  in 
Brussels.  Previous  awards  include  the  grand 
prize  at  the  1979  Montreal  International 
Competition,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Bor- 
deaux Festival  in  France,  the  bronze  medal  at 
Poland's  Henryk  Wieniawski  International 
Competition,  the  Edgar  M.  Leventritt 
Award,  and  first  prize  in  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Foundation  Competition. 

Mr.  Zazofsky's  present  debut  performances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  represent 
something  of  a  homecoming:  his  father 
George  was  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
BSO  for  twenty-five  years,  and  Peter  spent 
countless  hours  at  rehearsals  and  concerts  of 
the  orchestra  here  and  at  Tanglewood.  His 
mother,  Edyth  Gomberg  Zazofsky,  is  a  cellist, 
and  sister  of  Ralph  and  Harold  Gomberg, 
principal  oboists  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  New  York  Philharmonic,  respectively. 
He  began  studying  violin  at  age  five  with 
Joseph  Silverstein,  now  the  BSO's  con- 
certmaster, continuing  afterwards  with  Ivan 
Galamian  and  Dorothy  DeLay.  At  fourteen 


he  made  two  solo  appearances  with  the  Bos- 
ton Pops,  and  two  years  later  he  enrolled  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  In  1977 
he  was  recipient  of  a  special  scholarship  to 
the  Salzburg  Mozarteum,  where  he  studied 
with  Sandor  Vegh. 

Peter  Zazofsky  has  toured  eastern  Europe, 
including  Rumania,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia, 
and  he  has  played  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  in  Mexico,  Panama,  Col- 
ombia, Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  He  has 
made  guest  appearances  with  a  number  of 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
given  frequent  recitals,  and  appeared  exten- 
sively in  chamber  music  performances.  He 
has  toured  with  "Music  From  Marlboro"  and 
played  at  Aspen,  the  Chautauqua  Festival, 
Interlochen,  and  the  Marlboro  Festival.  Mr. 
Zazofsky  has  appeared  with  such 
distinguished  conductors  as  the  late  Arthur 
Fiedler,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Walter 
Hendl,  John  Nelson,  Rudolf  Barshai,  and 
Charles  Dutoit.  This  season  he  appears  in 
more  than  thirty  cities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  he  is  scheduled  for  three  Euro- 
pean tours,  with  performances  in  Belgium, 
England,  Holland,  and  Spain.  Mr.  Zazofsky 
will  make  his  Boston  solo  recital  debut  in 
April  1981  on  the  Charles  River  Concert 
series. 
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'uartet  performs  festive  and 
concert  music  of  17th  and  18th  century 
Europe,  on  period  instruments. 

We  are  available  for  weddings, 
openings,  recitals  and  other  occasions. 

For  further  information,  call 

(617)  628-8788,  mornings,  or  776-6512. 
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WHOS  BEEN  A  VITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 


Thursday,  20  November  at  6 
Saturday,  22  November  at  6 

SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
BERNARD  KADINOFF,  viola 
ROBERT  RIPLEY,  cello 

MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


String  Quartet  No.  7,  Opus  108 

Allegretto 

Lento 

Allegro 

Mmes.  FIEKOWSKY  and  BRACKEN, 
Messrs.  KADINOFF  and  RIPLEY 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Viola  Sonata,  Opus  147 

Moderato 
Allegretto 
Adagio 

Mr.  ZARETSKY  and  Ms.  YAMPOLSKY 


made  possible  by    ^S  StateStreet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
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This  is  a  CoacH  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

String  Quartet  No.  7,  Opus  108 


Shostakovich  wrote  the  seventh  of  his  fifteen  string  quartets  in  1960,  a  memorial  tribute 
to  his  first  wife,  Nina  Vasilyevna.  Like  so  much  of  the  chamber  music  of  his  last  years, 
this  quartet  is  imbued  with  an  inwardness,  a  sense  of  personal  expression  that  is  not 
always  present  in  the  sometimes  bombastic  public  statements  that  were  his  symphonies. 
The  second  movement  in  particular  forecasts  in  many  ways  the  subjectivity  and  the 
spare,  almost  austere  style  of  his  later  quartets.  The  first  movement,  highly  rhythmic  in 
character,  is  a  compressed  sonata  form  with  little  or  no  development  of  the  two  main 
themes,  which  take  on  a  different  metrical  guise  in  the  recapitulation.  Throughout  the 
second  movement  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  when  all  four  instruments  are  playing 
simultaneously  (it  happens  just  once,  for  six  measures,  when  viola  and  cello  are  doubled 
in  octaves  under  the  two  violin  parts).  For  the  rest,  the  texture  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
parts  only,  a  simplicity  that  Shostakovich  much  relished  in  this  repertoire.  The  final 
Allegro  begins  with  a  wild  fugue  that  is  eventually  transformed  into  an  odd  waltz-like 
movement  suggesting  gentle  grotesqueries  before  fading  away. 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Viola  Sonata,  Opus  147 


Shostakovich  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  this,  his  final  work,  when  he  died  on 
9  August  1975  (the  first  announcement  in  the  United  States  of  his  death  came  at 
Tanglewood,  where  Mstislav  Rostropovich  was  just  about  to  begin  conducting  a 
performance  of  Shostakovich's  Fifth  Symphony;  no  one  who  was  in  the  audience  that 
day  will  forget  the  shock  of  the  news  or  the  conductor's  innately  Russian  gesture  of 
homage  in  kissing  the  score  as  he  closed  it  after  the  performance).  The  sonata  was 
composed  for  the  violist  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  Fedor  Druzhinin  (a  pupil  of  and 
replacement  for  the  original  violist  Vadim  Borisovsky).  It  is  a  pensive,  autumnal  work, 
like  so  much  of  the  music  of  the  composer's  last  years.  The  viola  is  featured  throughout, 
even  to  the  extent  of  beginning  and  ending  the  entire  sonata  unaccompanied  and 
having  several  lengthy  and  difficult  cadenzas.  The  first  movement  builds  from  the 
pizzicato  opening  to  a  powerful  climax  with  both  instruments.  The  Allegretto  is  overtly 
folklike  and  filled  with  characteristic  dance  rhythms  and  melodies  of  intensely  Russian 
character.  In  the  final  Adagio,  the  longest  movement  of  the  sonata,  Shostakovich  writes 
deeply  introspective  music  that  closes  in  a  long  morendo  ("dying  away"),-the  composer's 
own  final  farewell. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Sheila  Fiekowsky 


Sheila  Fiekowsky  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  has  been  a  violinist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1975.  She 
began  her  study  of  the  violin  at  age  nine  with 
Emily  Austin  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  was 
a  soloist  with  that  orchestra  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  won  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award  that  same  year. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia  and  studied  there 
with  Ivan  Galamian.  She  has  also  studied 
with  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein, 
and  she  holds  a  master  of  music  degree  from 
Yale  University.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Ms.  Fiekowsky  was  a  member  of 
the  Andreas  Quartet  at  Yale's  Summer  Music 
Festival  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 


can 


little  do-re-mi 
11  into  an 


n 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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Nancy  Bracken 


Nancy  Bracken  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  a 
student  of  Ivan  Galamian,  and  later  at  the 


University  of  Buffalo  and  Eastman  School  of 
Music.  She  received  her  master's  degree  from 
Eastman  in  1977,  and  before  joining  the 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1979  she 
was  a  member  for  two  years  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra's  second  violin  section.  Ms. 
Bracken  was  concertmaster  of  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic  for  two  summers,  a  first  violin- 
ist with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  first 
violin  of  a  graduate  string  quartet  assisting 
the  Cleveland  String  Quartet  at  Eastman, 
and  a  first  violinist  with  the  orchestras  of  the 
Aspen  and  Grand  Teton  summer  festivals. 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Connecticut: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  left  on  Berkshire  School  Rd. 
Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  Lenox: 

Rte.  7  to  Sheffield.  Turn  right  on  Berkshire  School 

Rd.  Follow  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 

From  New  York: 

Taconic  Parkway  to  Rte.  23-right  to  Rte.  41 -right  on 

41  (3  miles)  to  Twin  Fires  Antiques. 
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^  !/ln$ner<Seasotv 

To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Monday  thru  Saturday. 

JhALWernotvS. 
T$o$otv)s/l(u  )(jj-o88o 


apcuiDPHs  ease 


\jiriE  iJ^EX±ian  <z/\ug±  of  <^Afsujton 
A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


1643  Beacon  Street 
Waban  Square,  Massachusetts 

(617)964-2686 
Tues.-Sat.  11-5,  Evenings  thurs  &  Fri  til  8 

,(3h\  cMois  tyou  J(nous  c/ttout  OxUntJ  J?u9±,  DL  cMozz   tyou  O/aCus    IL*. 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

aSSp 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.  STUDENT   CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
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Bernard  Kadinoff 


BSO  violist  Bernard  Kadinoff  plays  a  Testore 
viola  which  was  owned  previously  by  the 
eminent  British  violist  Lionel  Tertis.  Born  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Kadinoff  studied  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  at  the  Juilliard 
School,  and  his  teachers  included  Milton 
Katims,  Emanuel  Vardi,  and  Nicholas 
Moldavan.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1951,  he  was  a  member  of  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Arturo 
Toscanini.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Fine 
Arts  Ensemble,  he  is  a  solo  viola  recitalist 
and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  for  the  Arts. 


Robert  Ripley 


In  1942,  the  summer  before  he  joined  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Robert  Ripley  was 
principal  cellist  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter Orchestra  under  Koussevitzky.  From 
1942-45  he  played  in  the  Glenn  Miller  Air 
Force  Orchestra,  rejoining  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra after  the  war  and  remaining  there 
until  he  came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1955.  While  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ripley  was  an 
active  quartet  player,  taught  at  the  Cleveland 
Music  School  Settlement  from  1948-55,  gave 
solo  faculty  recitals,  and  played  chamber 
music  with  the  Cleveland's  then  concertmas- 
ter  Josef  Gingold  and  pianist  Leonard  Shure. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ripley  attended 
the  Curtis  Institute  and,  later,  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music;  his  teachers  included  Jean 
Bedetti,  Felix  Salmond,  and  Ernst  Silberstein. 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  £J    ■,       T 

Since  7947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
3CTAILS  AND      A  SUPPERS 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Michael  Zaretsky 


Born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  violist  Michael 
Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a  violinist  at 
the  Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at 
the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where  his 


teacher  was  Michael  Terian.  A  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  String 
Quartet  and  the  Moscow  Broadcasting  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  he  immigrated  in  1972  to 
Israel,  where  he  became  principal  violist  of 
the  Jerusalem  Broadcasting  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  a  soloist  of  Radio  Israel.  After 
deciding  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
awaiting  approval  of  his  visa  application  in 
Rome,  he  auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein, 
who  helped  him  reach  the  United  States  and 
brought  him  to  Tanglewood.  There,  while  a 
member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Or- 
chestra, he  successfully  auditioned  for  the 
BSO.  A  frequent  performer  of  solo  and 
chamber  music  in  the  Boston  area,  Mr. 
Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  and  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  A 
former  member  of  the  Wellesley  College 
faculty,  he  teaches  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Conservato- 
ry of  Music. 


Tatiana  Yampolsky 


Born  and  educated  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  pianist 
Tatiana  Yampolsky  graduated  from  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where  she 
studied  with  Dmitri  Bashkirov  and  Yakov 
Flier;  she  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1973.  In  Boston,  Ms.  Yampolsky  has 
appeared  in  recitals  and  chamber  music  con- 
certs, as  well  as  in  a  number  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performances.  In  1979  she 
was  guest  soloist  with  the  Atlantic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  she 
has  recorded  violin  sonatas  of  Shostakovich 
and  Prokofiev  for  Advent  with  the  BSO's 
assistant  concertmaster,  Emanuel  Borok. 
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THIS  CRAZY  ECONOMY 

IS  MAKING  A  LOT 

OF  SMART  PEOPLE  DO 

SOMETHING  THEY'VE  NEVER 

DONE  BEFORE. 

FILL  OUT  A  COUPON. 


It's  hard  to  guess  where  the  world  is 
going.  Inflation.  Recession.  High  energy 
prices.  And  unemployment.  Even  the 
economists  can't  agree. 

So  where  can  you  find  some  securi- 
ty for  your  family? 

John  Hancock  has  an  answer.  A  new 
kind  of  policy  created  in  response  to 
today's  economy— and  to  the  unforesee- 
able realities  of  the  future.  It's  called 
John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 

Offered  by  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Variable  Life 
is  designed  to  guarantee  your  initial 
amount  of  life  insurance  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  you  growth  opportun- 
ities to  help  offset  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

But  Variable  Life  isn't  just  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  It  also  protects 


your  family  if  the  economy  takes  a 
downturn.  A  recession— even  a  depres- 
sion—can never  reduce  the  initial  life 
insurance  protection  you  purchased  for 
your  family. 

How  can  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  promise  this? 

We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  in  clear, 
simple  language.  For  more  information, 
including  a  Prospectus,  just  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  our  toll-free  number. 

Learn  how  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  can  help  you  create  a 
certain  estate  in  an  uncertain  world. 


For  more  complete  information  about  John  Hancock  Variable  Life 

I  Insurance,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  write  or  call  for 
a  Prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  forward  funds. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


I      Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co., John  Hancock  Place  T-54, 
Post  Office  Box  111,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  1-800-952-7443  OR  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND  1-800-343-7111.  BS(>13 1 


These  policies  are  available  only  in  those  jurisdictions  which  permit  the  sale  of  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place? 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  MID-DECEMBER. 


Sheraton-Bostttti 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


m^f 


^ 


This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  he 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  .self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
ahout  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2.()(M) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
he  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  Hngland 
Rare  (loin  Galleries  and  learn  more  ahout 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  We  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
s(K)ii.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh.  you  must 
establish  your. plan 
bv  December  M. 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details. 


89  Devonshire  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02109 
(61")  22"-88<)<)  □  Outside  Mass 
toll-free:  800  225 -6"'9-4 


Areyou  ready  for 
anAlfoRomeo? 


f  f  %W  Then  I  was  a  young  man  I 
yy/  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C, 

ff  %W  T  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yfy/  perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove  a  great  big  stationwagon. 

"Well,  I  m  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"\bu  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


ff 


I 


BillB. 


"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentist's  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 


DO,  RE,  MI,  FA, 

3v^L ts  and  30  other 
varieties  of  fresh  seafood  await  you 
in  our  beautiful  new  restaurant, 
oyster  bar  and  lounge  just  minutes 
away.  Opening  late  fall, The  Fish  Market 
Take  Some  home  soon! 


LEUUSEA  FOODS 


Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Park  Square 

426-4444  also  Rte.  9  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 
Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine 

"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  LegaL"SM 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


DAVidS 


^ 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  -  Thurs.  'til  1 1 :30/Fri.  &  Sat.  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-4810 


V 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Friday,  28  November— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  29  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  2  December — 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 

Schoenberg  Variations  for 

Orchestra 

Debussy  Prelude  to  'The  After- 

noon of  a  Faun' 

Debussy  La  Mer 


Wednesday,  3  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  4  December — 8-10 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  5  December — 2-4 
Saturday,  6  December — 8-10 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


Webern 


Mozart 


EMANUEL  AX 
Brahms 


Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Piano  Concerto 

No.  22 

Symphony  No.  1 


Tuesday,  9  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'O  series 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 
Webern  Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 
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Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 

f  Harvard 
Bode  Score 
Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 


!77  NEWBURY  ST. 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

v 

MajdNCredit  Cards  Honored. 


-..-*• 


lams 
Casino,  I 

Salmon  Mousseline, 
Oysters  on  the  half  shell 
and  Crab  Legs      I 
fit  for  a  King.       I 

lop  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

Queen  Elizabeth  II* 
departing  from  New  York 

HDay 

Pre-Christmas 
Caribbean  Cruise 

December  6-17,  1980 

We  offer  an  unprecedented 

Senior  Citizen 's  value! 

Includes:  11  day  cruise  and  accom- 
modations; complimentary  champagne 
motor  coach  transportation  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
roundtrip  to  New  York;  and  port  taxes. 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(617)927-7000 

Mass.  Toll  Free  1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 

^Registered  in  Great  Britain 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  tSvg 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  ALL  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION- 

(617)266-1492 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Single 

tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given 

concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside 

events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No 

phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these  events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave1  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 

side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby  on  Fridays  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  on  Saturdays 
beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Clftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
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Good  food. Good  wine. 
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MST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine" Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice, 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime . . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 


® 


J 


Man  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


BSO 


BSO  Recordings  Honored 


Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  have  been 
singled  out  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  was  named  one  of  the  three  best 
recordings  of  1980  ("all  [the  jurors]  thought  it  about  the  best  they  had  ever  heard ...  If 
someone  who  has  never  before  heard  Gurre-Lieder  picks  up  this  record,  he  will  fall  in 
love  with  it .  .  .  ").  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  violin  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  was  included  among  the  recordings 
nominated  for  best  of  the  year. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  and  former 
BSO  music  director  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  Monday,  1  December  at  1 1  a.m.,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax  on  Thursday,  4  December  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor  James  Conlon  on  Friday, 
16  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Theodore  Antoniou  on  Monday,  19  January  at 
1 1  a.m. 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Opening 
Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership 
inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership  chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednes- 
days, from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  from  1  October  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid- 
July;  other  days  may  be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted 
for  a  minimum  often  and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm 
24  hours  ahead  of  their  date  by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be 
reserved  by  writing  to  Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02 1 1 5. 


THIS  CRAZY  ECONOMY 
IS  MAKING  A  LOT 

OF  SMART  PEOPLE  DO 

SOMETHING  THEY'VE  NEVER 

DONE  BEFORE. 

FILL  OUT  A  COUPON. 


It's  hard  to  guess  where  the  world  is 
going.  Inflation.  Recession.  High  energy 
prices.  And  unemployment.  Even  the 
economists  can't  agree. 

So  where  can  you  find  some  securi- 
ty for  your  family? 

John  Hancock  has  an  answer.  A  new 
kind  of  policy  created  in  response  to 
today's  economy— and  to  the  unforesee- 
able realities  of  the  future.  It's  called 
John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 

Offered  by  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Variable  Life 
is  designed  to  guarantee  your  initial 
amount  of  life  insurance  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  you  growth  opportun- 
ities to  help  offset  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

But  Variable  Life  isn't  just  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  It  also  protects 

For  more  complete  information  about  John  Hancock  Variable  Life 

I  Insurance,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  write  or  call  for 
a  Prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  forward  funds. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


your  family  if  the  economy  takes  a 
downturn.  A  recession— even  a  depres- 
sion—can never  reduce  the  initial  life 
insurance  protection  you  purchased  for 
your  family. 

How  can  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  promise  this? 

We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  in  clear, 
simple  language.  For  more  information, 
including  a  Prospectus,  just  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  our  toll-free  number. 

Learn  how  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  can  help  you  create  a 
certain  estate  in  an  uncertain  world. 


I      Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co., John  Hancock  Place  T-54, 
Post  Office  Box  111,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  1-800-952-7443  OR  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND  1-800-343-7111.  BSO_13 1 

These  policies  are  available  only  in  those  jurisdictions  which  permit  the  sale  of  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 


"The  phrasings, 

colors  and  dynamic 

inflections  of  the  music 

unfolded  with  winning  simplicity 

and  seeming  effortlessness.' 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  AUGUST  1979 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DEC.  7  AT  4  PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 
JOHN  HARBISON,  CONDUCTOR 

SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  oboe 

and  piano 
SHIFRIN  'In  Eius  Memorlam' 
SOLLBERGER  'Sunflowers'  (1977) 

for  flute  and  percussion 
DVORAK  Piano  Trio  in  f 


Remaining  Tickets 

available  at  the 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
$!*>$,  $6.50,  $5.50 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpamst 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Friday,  28  November  at  2 
Saturday,  29  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  2  December  at  8 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


MOZART 


SCHOENBERG 


Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 

Variations  for  Orchestra,  Opus  3 1 

Introduction.  Massig,  ruhig 
Theme.  Molto  moderato 
Var.  I.  Moderato 
Var.  II.  Langsam 
Var.  III.  Massig 
Var.  IV.  Waltz-tempo 
Var.  V.  Bewegt 
Var.  VI.  Andante 
Var.  VII.  Langsam 
Var.  VIII.  Sehr  rasch 
Var.  IX.  L'istesso  tempo, 
aber  etwas  langsamer 
Finale 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY 
DEBUSSY 


Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  1  March  1907) 

From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Sea 

Play  of  the  Waves 

Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4,  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  about  10. 
Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . .  •  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 


&=<& 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgang  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 
completed  the  Prague  Symphony  on  6 
December  1786  and  conducted  its  first  per- 
formance in  Prague  on  19  January  1787. 
Carl  Lenschow  led  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  in  the  first  American  performance  at 
Carroll  Hall,  Baltimore,  on  2  February  1850, 
and  Carl  Zerrahn  led  the  first  Boston  perfor- 
mance with  the  Orchestral  Union  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  I  February  1860.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given 
on  27  and  28  January  1882,  George 
Henschel  conducting;  it  was  given  in  later  seasons  by  Emil  Paur,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Karl  Muck, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Charles  Munch.,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bruno  Maderna,  Colin  Davis,  and  Eugen  Jochum.  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  March/ April  1978,  and 
Christoph  Eschenbach  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1979.  The  Prague 
Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

It  was  in  1781  that  Mozart  made  his  permanent  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna;  1787 
was  the  date  of  the  first  of  his  four  journeys  to  Prague,  the  year  of  the  C  major  and  G 
minor  viola  quintets,  of  the  A  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  of  the 
A  major  violin  sonata,  K.526,  and  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  year  also  of  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  of  the  pet  starling  who  could  whistle  the  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  piano 
concerto  in  G.  Between  the  two  years  we  have  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Mozart's 
reputation  in  Vienna  and  the  start  of  its  decline.  He  married  Constanze  Weber,  with 
whose  older  sister  Aloysia  he  had  once  been  very  much  in  love,  and  three  children  were 
born,  of  whom  one  survived  infancy.  And  he  wrote  in  those  few  years  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio,  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  most  of  his  great  piano  concertos, 
the  Hajfner  and  Linz  symphonies,  a  quartet  and  a  quintet  with  piano,  the  large  fragment 
of  the  C  minor  Mass,  and  Figaro.  Among  other  things. 

As  Vienna  began  to  lose  interest,  Prague  adopted  him.  he  nozze  di  Figaro  was  first  given 
there  on  10  December  1786,  seven  months  after  its  premiere  in  Vienna,  and  so  great  was 
its  triumph  that  the  Prague  musical  community  invited  Mozart  to  attend  and  conduct 
some  of  its  performances  as  well  as  give  some  concerts.  He  arrived  on  1 1  January  1787  in 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  amazed  and  touched  by  the  universal  Figaro 
madness,  everyone,  as  he  reported,  "writing  about  it,  talking  about  it,  humming, 
whistling  it,  and  dancing  it."  For  Prague  Mozart  played  his  newest  piano  concerto,  the 
magnificent  C  major,  K.503,  and  at  a  Grand  Musical  Academy  on  19  January  he  gave 
them  his  newest  symphony.  As  an  encore,  he  improvised  at  the  piano  one  dozen 
variations  on  "Non  piu  andrai"  from  Figaro — this  after  half  an  hour's  free  extemporiza- 
tion at  the  keyboard!  When  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  February,  it  was  with  a 
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Week  9 
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At 

Your 
Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-14CO,  ext.  225. 

blGDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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commission  for  a  new  opera  especially  for  Prague:  the  contract  was  met  with  Don 
Giovanni,  first  staged  in  Prague  that  October. 

"My  orchestra  is  in  Prague,"  wrote  Mozart  to  the  musicians  who  had  invited  him, 
"and  my  Prague  people  understand  me."  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them, 
they  prepared  in  five  days  a  chorus  of  120  voices  to  sing  a  Requiem,  all  the  bells  in  the 
city  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  stood  by  hundreds  in  the  bitter  December  cold 
because  the  cathedral  could  not  accommodate  them  all.  Reporting  on  an  all-Mozart 
concert  three  years  after  the  composer's  death,  a  newspaper  wrote  that  it  was  "easy  to 
imagine  how  full  the  hall  was  if  one  knows  Prague's  artistic  sense  and  its  love  for  Mozart 
. . .  This  evening  was  fittingly  and  admirably  devoted  to  an  act  of  homage  to  merit  and 
genius;  it  was  a  rewarding  feast  for  sensitive  hearts  and  a  small  tribute  to  the 
unspeakable  delight  that  Mozart's  divine  tones  often  drew  from  us  ...  It  is  as  though 
Mozart  had  composed  especially  for  Bohemia;  nowhere  was  his  music  better  understood 
and  executed  than  in  Prague,  and  even  in  the  country  districts  it  is  universally  popular." 

The  Prague  is  one  of  three  Mozart  symphonies  to  begin  with  a  slow  introduction, 
being  anticipated  in  this  by  the  Linz  Symphony  of  1783  and  followed  by  the  E  flat 
symphony,  No.  39,  of  1788.*  Mozart  begins  here  with  gestures  of  utmost  formality,  but 
it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  these  are  a  point  of  reference  against  which  to  project 
what  turns  into  an  astonishing  series  of  diversions  and  extensions.  The  music  goes  on 
and  on,  eschewing  repose,  and  when  we  think  that  a  firm  cadence  is  inevitable — and  we 
are  now  about  to  enter  the  sixteenth  measure  of  a  very  slow  tempo — Mozart  stops  our 
breath  by  his  dramatic  turn  into  minor.  His  D  minor,  with  drums  and  pungently 
flavorful  low  trumpets,  harks  back  to  the  piano  concerto  in  that  key,  K.466,  and  ahead 
to  Don  Giovanni.  Having  reached  that  harmony  of  foreboding,  Mozart  writes  first  a 


The  work  that  is  misleadingly  listed  as  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  37,  K.444,  is  actually  a  slow 
introduction  by  Mozart  for  a  symphony  by  Michael  Haydn. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicappedxhildren  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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See  the  genius 

of  Rembrandt 
in  living  black 

and  white. 

He  is  remembered  for  his  paintings. 

But  he  was  also  the  finest  printmaker 
that  Holland,  and  perhaps  the  world,  has 
ever  produced. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can 
see  25  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous 
prints  together  with  works  by  over  90  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Drawn  from  museums  and  private 
collections  throughout  Europe  and  the 
U.S.,  this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  17th  century  Dutch  prints  ever 
assembled. 

It's  a  rare  chance  to  discover  the 
greatest  Dutch  masterpieces  that  were 
never  put  on  canvas. 

Printmaking  in  the  Age 

of  Rembrandt 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

October  28, 1980-January  4 ,  1981 


99  ,$t  3oto(ffi  Street  •  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 


dSSp 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

M  IT.  STUDENT   CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


m 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
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powerful  rising  sequence  and  then  music  of  gradual,  tensely  anticipatory  subsidence. 
Our  attention  thus  captured,  the  Allegro  can  begin  in  quiet,  subtly  off-center  har- 
monically, and  against  an  accompaniment  of  taut  syncopations.  It  is  a  beginning  that 
strikingly  sets  off  the  festive  trumpet-and-drum  music  to  come.  When  a  new  theme 
arrives,  it  is  one  of  ideally  Mozartian  grace  and  freshness.  Yet  neither  the  drama  of  the 
Adagio  nor  the  urgent  elegance  of  the  Allegro  prepares  us  for  the  coming  together  of 
learning  and  fire  that  produces  the  densely  polyphonic,  irresistibly  energetic  develop- 
ment. (It  is,  incidentally,  one  of  the  few  passages  for  which  Mozart  made  elaborate 
sketches.)  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  these  pages  enters  the  recapitulation  and  the 
blazing  coda. 

If  we  pay  but  casual  attention  to  how  the  Andante  begins,  we  could  take  it  to  be 
simply  another  instance  of  Mozartian  grace.  Attend,  however,  to  the  specific  coloration 
with  which  Mozart  has  here  invested  the  familiar  gestures — listen,  that  is,  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  gently  unyielding  bass  and  to  the  poignant  chromatic  embellishment 
when  the  first  phrase  is  repeated — and  you  learn  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  ordinary. 
Strange  shadows  on  the  harmonies,  the  quiet  force  behind  the  contrapuntal  imitations, 
the  sighs  in  the  closing  melody,  all  these  contribute  to  what  caused  Mozart's  biographer, 
Alfred  Einstein,  to  exclaim,  "What  a  deepening  of  the  concept  of  Andante  is  here!" 
Here,  too,  there  is  no  minuet;  rather,  Mozart  moves  straight  into  one  of  his  most 
miraculous  finales,  a  movement  that  combines  strength  without  heaviness,  crackling 
energy  of  rhythm,  a  challenge  to  the  most  virtuosic  of  orchestras,  and,  as  always,  grace. 
We  think  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  as  a  special  group.  If,  however,  we  think, 
not  of  chronology,  but  of  quality,  then  surely  attainment  of  miracle  in  the  genre  is 
reached  first,  and  no  less,  in  the  Prague. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
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Areyou  ready  for 
anAlfoRomeo? 


f  f  % W  7"hen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
yjf  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C 

ff  %W  T  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yf\/  perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove^  a  great  big  station  wagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  station  wagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


ff 


I 


BillB. 

"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentist's  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Variations  for  Orchestra,  Opus  31 


Arnold  Schbnberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  13 
September  1874  and,  having  changed  the 
spelling  of  his  name  to  Schoenberg  after 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933,  died  in 
Brentwood  Park  (Los  Angeles),  California, 
on  13  July  1951.  He  composed  something 
under  half  of  the  Variations  for  Orchestra 
in  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1926  and  then  set 
the  work  aside  for  two  years,  returning  to  it 
when  the  possibility  of  a  performance  by  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Wilhelm  Furt- 
w'dngler  was  broached.  He  completed  the 
composition  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  while  he  was  vacationing  at  Roque- 
brune,  Cape  Martin,  France,  after  which  he 
expanded  the  short  score  to  the  full  final 
score,  which  was  completed  on  20  Septem- 
ber. Furtwdngler  and  the  Berliners  did  indeed  give  the  first  performance  just  over  two  months 
later,  on  2  December  1928;  the  American  premiere  came  nearly  a  year  later,  on  18  October 
1929,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  A  third  of  a  century  elapsed 
before  the  Variations  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on  13-14  April  1962  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  Burgin.  Since  then  the  work  has  reappeared  in  but  two  seasons,  1969 
and  1971,  under  Frich  Leinsdorf.  The  Variations  are  scored  for  a  large  orchestra  consisting  of 
four  flutes  (third  and  fourth  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (fourth  doubling  Fnglish  horn),  four 
clarinets  (fourth  doubling  F-flat  clarinet),  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (fourth  doubling 
contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  celesta,  mandolin, 
timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tam-tam,  triangle,  tambourine,  glockenspiel,  xylophone, 
flexaton  (described  as  a  flat  piece  of  steel  struck  by  wooden  clappers  and  so  manipulated  by  the 
thumb  as  to  sound  glissandos  and  also  notes  of  definite  pitch),  and  strings. 

Of  all  the  major  composers,  Arnold  Schoenberg  was  perhaps  the  one  most  clearly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  land.  Even  after  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  fifty  and  had  attained  an  eminence  that  few  composers  enjoy  in  their 
lifetimes — in  his  case  this  meant  attracting  a  very  enthusiastic  and  vocal  band  of 
disciples  and  an  even  more  vocal  band  of  detractors  rather  than  the  eminence  that 
comes  from  frequent  performances  of  one's  music — he  still  was  unable  to  break  into  the 
concerts  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  writing  to  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  at  the  end  of 
May  1928  he  noted  that  he  would  not  in  any  case  finish  a  new  score  for  the  orchestra  of 
his  birthplace:  "I  am  the  only  composer  who  has  any  sort  of  a  reputation  at  all  that  the 
Philharmonic  has  not  yet  performed;  so  let  it  remain."  This  dismissal  came  apropos  of 
Schoenberg's  first  orchestral  score  in  many  years  and  the  very  first  work  for  orchestra 
employing  his  new  twelve-tone  technique,  which  had  so  far  been  used  only  for  a  couple 
of  piano  pieces  and  the  Third  String  Quartet.  Opus  31  was  thus  his  demonstration  of 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  his  new  approach  on  a  large  scale. 

But,  as  often  happened  with  Schoenberg,  the  premiere  revealed  more  than  anything 
else  how  far  the  composer's  vision  had  outstripped  his  audiences'  willingness  to  follow. 
That  the  first  performance  was  a  marked  failure  came  as  no  great  surprise.  Still 
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Schoenberg  did  write  to  the  conductor  some  months  later  to  express  his  disillusionment 
that  Furtwangler  had  not  performed  the  work  again:  "I  frankly  expected  that  you  would 
repeat  the  piece  in  the  next  concert  and  show  the  rabble  that  you  only  do  what  you  think 
right!"  But  it  is  unlikely  that  mere  repetition  would  have  had  any  significant  result,  as  far 
as  public  favor  is  concerned;  Schoenberg's  music  was  simply  too  new  and  too  intricate 
to  be  picked  up  so  easily  by  a  casual  listener.  Even  today  his  works,  although  recognized 
as  signally  important  in  the  development  of  our  century's  music,  are  still  found  difficult 
by  listeners,  and  the  problem  is  not  really  the  twelve-tone  system  so  much  as  it  is 
Schoenberg's  extraordinarily  compact  and  dense  musical  thought  and  his  avoidance  of 
straightforward  repetitions  that  give  clues  to  the  layout  of  the  piece.  Alban  Berg  noted 
this  in  a  fascinating  article  published  as  part  of  a  fiftieth-birthday  tribute  to  Schoenberg, 
just  after  he  had  brought  out  his  first  twelve-tone  compositions.  Berg's  article,  with  the 
provocative  title  "Why  is  Schonberg's  Music  so  Difficult  to  Understand?,"  illustrated 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  composer's  thought  processes  rather  than 
in  the  twelve-tone  system  by  choosing  to  discuss  in  detail  not  one  of  the  recent  works 
but  rather  the  first  ten  measures  of  his  First  String  Quartet,  a  tonal  piece.  The  analytical 
points  that  Berg  brings  up  are  equally  valid  when  listening  to  the  twelve-tone  works 
because  Schoenberg  remains  remarkably  consistent  in  his  approach  despite  the  ap- 
parent surface  differences.  Contrapuntal  writing  of  great  motivic  density  predominates 
throughout,  with  an  orchestration  conceived  to  highlight  the  structural  elements  and  to 
provide  the  greatest  possible  variety  from  section  to  section,  the  better  to  clarify  the 
division  into  separate  variations. 
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The  clear  separation  of  the  variations  was  a  conscious  part  of  Schoenberg's  composi- 
tional strategy;  it  was  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  classical  formal  design  and  to 
avoid  questions  relating  to  the  manipulation  of  the  tone  row,  which,  according  to 
Schoenberg,  was  really  nobody's  business  but  the  composer's.  (He  allowed  that  analyses 
of  the  tone-row  content  of  a  piece  might  serve  a  useful  function  for  neophyte  composers 
trying  to  figure  out  what  he  has  done  in  the  piece,  but  for  general  audiences  of  listeners, 
these  note-counting  games  only  serve  to  emphasize  "how  it  is  made,"  while  Schoenberg 
wanted  them  rather  to  perceive  "what  it  is.") 

Formally  the  Opus  31  Variations  are  as  direct  as  could  be:  an  introduction  gradually 
lays  out  the  characteristic  pitches  and  interval  relationships,  followed  by  the  straightfor- 
ward statement  of  the  theme.  Nine  variations  ensue,  generally  alternating  between  full 
orchestral  textures  and  lighter,  chamber-like  combinations  or  using  some  specific  timbre 
to  set  off  one  variation  from  another.  The  finale  is  an  elaborate  alternation  of  several 
different  tempos  and  materials  that  gets  generally  faster  to  the  final  Presto.  All  of  the 
sections  succeed  one  upon  the  other  with  only  slight  pauses,  but  the  dramatic  changes 
in  timbre  and  expressive  character  should  make  it  relatively  easy  to  follow  the  progress 
through  the  piece.  Listen  for  the  periodic  appearance  of  the  musical  motto  B-A-C-H 
(B  =  B  flat,  H  =  B  natural  in  German  notation)  as  here  and  there  the  Variations  become 
an  homage  to  J.S.  Bach. 
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Introduction  (Massig,  ruhig  [Moderately,  calmly}):  the  important  intervals  are 
gradually  exposed,  but  the  orchestration  (with  its  harmonics,  string  tremolos,  and 
fluttertongue  in  the  flutes)  lends  an  insubstantial  quality  to  the  whole,  a  sense  of 
something  inchoate.  The  first  whispers  grow  to  a  full-fledged  fortissimo  orchestral 
statement,  which  dies  away,  leaving  the  B-A-C-H  motive  sung  sweetly  in  the  first 
trombone.  The  hovering  opening  returns. 

Theme  (Molto  moderato):  Schoenberg  lays  out  the  actual  theme  as  a  beautifully 
cantabile  melody  in  the  cellos,  accompanied  by  chords  in  the  woodwinds.  At  the  end  of 
this  moderato  waltz,  the  first  violins  join  in  imitatively.  As  the  cellos  sing,  we  are 
scarcely  aware  that  the  theme  is  the  most  straightforward  manipulation  of  the  tone  row 
played  forward,  then  upside  down  and  backward,  then  backward,  and  finally  (when  the 
violins  enter)  upside  down. 

I.  Variation:  (Moderato):  This  is  the  first  of  three  predominantly  contrapuntal 
variations.  The  theme  proper  appears  in  the  bass  (sounded  by  bass  clarinet,  bassoons, 
contrabassoon,  and  double  basses),  while  the  remaining  instruments  add  lively  free 
canonic  inversions  doubled  in  thirds  and  sixths.  All  of  this  material  appears  as  brief 
interjections  surrounded  by  rests,  so  that  one  group  of  instruments  is  always  filling  in 
the  empty  space  left  by  another;  the  result  is  a  boiling,  constantly  changing  mixture  of 
orchestral  colors. 

II.  Variations  (Langsam  {Slowly}):  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  first  variation,  the  texture 
is  now  intimate,  almost  that  of  chamber  music.  At  the  outset  only  four  woodwinds  and 
two  solo  strings  (violin  and  cello)  play,  and  nowhere  does  a  massed  family  of 
instruments  take  over.  Again  the  texture  is  contrapuntal,  with  the  oboe  echoing  the 
solo  violin  canonically  throughout.  Schoenberg  again  offers  his  homage  to  Bach  by 
introducing  the  B-A-C-H  motive  in  the  trombone  just  as  the  last  section  of  this 
variation  prepares  to  introduce  the  main  theme. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


HE      * 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston, 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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III.  Variation  (Massig  [Moderate]):  full  orchestra  in  an  energetic,  stormy  mood.  The 
theme  is  sung  by  the  horns,  and  later  by  the  trumpets,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  it 
was  when  first  presented,  while  the  countersubjects — in  dotted  rhythms  and  sixteenth- 
note  repeated  figures — emphasize  the  opening  interval  of  the  tritone. 

IV.  Variation  (Walzertempo  [Waltz-tempo]):  A  stylized  dance  movement  that  picks 
up  on  the  feeling  of  the  theme  proper  but  embeds  it  in  a  densely  contrapuntal  web.  It 
was  absolutely  characteristic  of  Schoenberg  to  use  a  pattern  like  the  waltz,  which  was 
synonymous  with  a  simple  melody-and-accompaniment  texture,  and  to  make  every 
element  of  that  waltz  reflect  the  basic  melodic  material,  so  that  it  becomes  a  polyphonic 
structure.  The  theme  is  almost  hidden  amidst  the  plethora  of  waltz  tunes  (it  is  played  by 
harp,  celesta,  and  mandolin  in  unison,  but  marked  "accompanying"). 

V.  Variation  (Bewegt  [Con  moto]):  This  variation,  like  the  third,  emphasizes  a  single 
interval;  here  it  is  the  minor  second,  which  is  the  characteristic  interval  of  the  B-A-C-H 
motive.  Like  the  earlier  odd-numbered  variations,  this  one  is  for  the  full  ensemble,  laid 
out  so  that  the  theme  appears  in  the  bass  again,  decorated  on  the  afterbeat  by  the 
addition  of  the  semitone  motive  (in  these  bass  notes  it  appears  as  either  a  major  seventh 
or  a  minor  ninth),  which  thus  informs  the  entire  movement. 

VI.  Variation  (Andante):  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  variation,  apparently,  that 
Schoenberg  broke  off  composition  in  1926,  to  take  it  up  again  two  years  later.  He 
continues  his  plan  of  alternating  a  variation  for  full  orchestra  for  one  with  a  much  more 
chamber-like  texture.  The  theme  is  played  by  the  solo  cello,  but  splintered  into  atoms  of 
one  or  two  notes  at  a  time,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed  when  mingled  with  the 
woodwinds'  dialogue  (clarinets  high  up  against  flute,  English  horn,  and  bassoon  in  the 
lower  register)  at  the  opening. 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 
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the  Charlotte  Parker  Milne  Estate, 
sold  at  auction  by  Robert  W.  Skinner, 
July  17,  1980  for  $23,000. 
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VII.  Variation  (Langsam  [Slowly]):  The  theme  had  appeared  in  the  lowest  register  of 
Variation  V,  and  in  the  middle  register  of  Variation  VI;  now  it  moves  to  the  very  top  of 
the  texture,  where  it  is  presented  very  delicately  (ppp,  to  which  Schoenberg  adds  the 
footnote  "as  weak  as  possible")  in  piccolo,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  and  solo  violin  (celesta 
and  violin  in  a  decorated  form).  The  counterpoint  features  a  florid  melody  on  the 
bassoon  high  in  its  high  range  (and  marked  "very  delicate").  This  melody  asserts  an 
ostinato  rhythm  that  is  gradually  taken  over  by  the  entire  orchestra. 

VIII.  Variation  (Sehr  rasch  [Very  fast}):  For  the  first  time  Schoenberg  breaks 
decisively  away  from  the  pattern  of  alternating  full  orchestra  with  chamber  ensembles. 
Rhythmic  drive  propels  the  motion  forward  energetically,  as  four  oboes  in  unison  lay 
out  a  version  of  the  theme,  contrapuntally  echoed  by  four  unison  bassoons  against  the 
staccato  ostinato  eighth-note  rhythm  projected  by  the  cellos. 

IX.  Variation  (L'istesso  tempo;  aber  etwas  langsamer  [Same  tempo,  but  somewhat 
slower}):  This  variation  summarizes  much  of  what  has  gone  on  before;  it  leads  directly 
into  the  lengthy 

Finale  (Massig  schnell  [Moderately  fast}),  which  opens  with  the  same  sorts  of  special 
instrumental  effects  (string  tremolos,  fluttertongued  flutes)  that  gave  the  Introduction 
its  special  "feel."  But  it  quickly  takes  on  a  more  definite  character,  alternating  passages 
in  fast  tempos  with  others  marked  "grazioso."  Schoenberg  here  highlights  the  B-A-C-H 
motive  more  clearly  than  before  as  a  kind  of  countermelody  to  the  theme  extracted 
from  the  manipulations  of  his  tone  rows.  The  level  of  activity  generally  increases  until  a 
sudden  Adagio  presents  the  last  highlighted  melodic  statements  of  the  theme  in  its 
various  versions  before  a  brief  Presto  rushes  us  on  to  the  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 

"100  Years  Young" 
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David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach5  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Claude  Debussy 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 


Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  Department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France,  on  22  August  1862  and  died  in 
Paris  on  25  March  1918.  He  began  compos- 
ing the  Prelude  a  1' Apres-midi  d'un  faune 
in  1892  and  completed  the  full  score  on  2  3 
October  1894.  The  work  was  performed  to 
great  success  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  on  22  and  23  December  of  that 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  conduc- 
tor Gustave  Doret.  The  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Boston 
Orchestral  Club  on  1  April  1902,  Georges 
Longy  conducting,  and  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mance on  30  December  1904.  Additional 
BSO  performances  have  since  been  led  by 
Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (94  times,  including  tour 
performances!),  Richard  Burgin,  Paul  Paray,  Bruno  Walter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles 
Munch,,  Frnest  Ansermet,  Frich  Leinsdorf,  Fugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and,  most  recently, 
in  January  1973,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  scoring  is  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  Fnglish 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Debussy  began  work  on  La  Mer  during  the  summer  of  1903  and  completed  the  score  in 
March  1905,  though  he  continued  to  make  revisions  for  many  years.  Camille  Chevillard 
conducted  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  15  October  1905  in  Paris.  Karl 
Muck  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere  on  1  March  1907 .  It 
has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Frnest  Ansermet,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Jean 
Martinon,  Pierre  Boulez,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  most  recent  BSO  Symphony  Hall 
performances  were  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  November  1973,  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  by  Fugene  Ormandy  in  1974.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  Fnglish  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (the  latter  in  the  third 
movement  only),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  tam- 
tam, triangle,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings.  The  string  section  Debussy  hoped 
for  but  can  rarely,  if  ever,  have  found,  was  an  unusually  large  one,  including  sixteen  cellos. 

In  1865  the  poet  Stephane  Mallarme  produced  a  Monologue  d'un  faune,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  performance  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Having  been  told  that  his 
work  would  be  o(  no  interest  as  a  theatrical  piece,  he  put  it  aside  for  a  decade.  In  1875, 
Mallarme  tried  to  get  his  Improvisation  du  faune  published  in  a  literary  anthology,  again 
without  success.  Finally,  the  following  year,  he  brought  out  his  first  book,  which 
contained  the  text  of  the  eclogue  entitled  L  Apres-midi  d'un  faune.  Mallarme  continued 
to  hope  for  a  theatrical  performance  and  as  late  as  1891  he  promised  in  print  to  produce 
a  new  version  for  the  theater.  Throughout  his  life,  Mallarme  was  also  interested  in 
music  and  in  fact  had  even  written  an  essay  on  Wagner  for  the  Revue  wagnerienne  in 
1885.  His  own  poetry,  he  said,  was  inspired  by  "music  proper,  which  we  must  raid  and 
paraphrase,  if  our  own  music  [poetry],  struck  dumb,  is  insufficient. " 
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We  can  be  sure  that  Debussy  knew  Mallarme  personally  by  1892  (though  he  had 
set  a  text  of  his  to  music  as  early  as  1884),  when  both  poet  and  composer  attended  a 
performance  of  Maeterlinck's  drama  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and  it  is  certainly  likely  that 
they  discussed  the  musical  possibilities  of  Mallarme's  Faune.  Debussy  began  composition 
of  the  Prelude  that  year  (along  with  most  of  the  other  compositions  that  were  to  occupy 
him  for  the  next  decade:  his  String  Quartet,  the  opera  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  the  Nocturnes 
for  orchestra,  and  a  number  of  songs).  Years  later  Debussy  recalled  that  when  Mallarme 
heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  (apparently  the  composer's  performance  at  the  piano 
in  his  apartment,  not  an  orchestral  version),  he  commented,  "I  was  not  expecting 
anything  of  this  kind!  This  music  prolongs  the  emotion  of  my  poem,  and  sets  its  scene 
more  vividly  than  color."  The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  made  Debussy  famous 
overnight;  the  striking  character  of  this  music,  which  everyone  experienced  as  quite 
new,  established  his  personality  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  critics  who  expressed  a  wish  for 
"an  art  more  neat,  more  robust,  more  masculine." 

The  freshness  comes  in  part  from  the  delicacy  of  the  instrumentation,  which  is  filled 
with  wonderfully  new  effects,  of  which  the  brilliant  splash  of  the  harp  glissando  over  a 
dissonant  chord  at  the  end  of  the  first  flute  phrase  is  only  the  most  obvious  (and  the 
most  easily  imitated  by  lesser  talents  to  weaker  effect).  The  careful  bridging  of  sections, 
so  that  nothing  ever  quite  comes  to  a  full  close  without  suggesting  continuation, 
effectively  blurs  the  lines  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  fairly  straightforward  ABA  form. 
Debussy's  success  in  obtaining  this  fluid,  pastel  effect  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
musicians  will  still  argue  about  where  the  various  sections  begin  and  end.  Most  listeners, 
though,  have  been  content  to  wallow  in  this  exquisitely-wrought  play  of  color, 
harmony,  and  misty  melody  without  bothering  to  consider  how  much  of  the  future  was 
already  implicit  in  this  score. 

-S.L. 


"I've  Sold  One  Bed  Three  Times." 

"In  over  fifty  years  at  Shreve's,  I've  seen  many  pieces  sold  back  to  us  from  our 
customers  or  their  estates.  The  reason  is  that  families  through  several  generations 
have  learned  to  trust  a  firm  that  has  been  buying  and  selling       M 
antiques  since  the  Civil  War.  |f 

"It  is  often  wrenching  to  sell  things  which  have  been 
cherished  for  many  years.  Shreve's  personal  service  makes 
it  easier;  our  customers  are  mostly 
private  collectors  who  appreciate  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the 
value  of  each  piece. 
"Please  call  us  when  you 
have  English  or  Ameri- 
can Antiques  to  be  sold." 

Edgar  Bingham, 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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The  following  program  note  by  Michael  Steinberg  for  Debussy's  La  Mer  appears  here 
by  kind  permission  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

La  Mer  is  the  only  piece  by  Debussy  with  which  a  conductor  would  end  a  concert. 
Pierre  Boulez  writes  that,  among  Debussy's  symphonic  works,  "it  best  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  the  genre  in  the  most  usual  sense  of  the  term,  especially  if  one  considers 
the  effective  coda  of  the  last  movement,  which  carries  to  its  maximum  the  rhetoric  of 
'the  culminating  point,'  a  rhetoric  practically  lacking  in  all  his  other  orchestral  pieces." 
The  subtle  orchestral  Images  and  the  elusive-allusive  Jeux  were  still  in  the  future  when 
La  Mer  was  introduced;  even  so,  on  the  basis  of  the  Debussy  they  already  knew,  Parisian 
critics  in  1905  seemed  to  have  a  clear  sense  that  this  new  score  was  somehow  different. 
Some  who  had  been  among  the  composer's  most  dedicated  allies  were  now  among  the 
most  disappointed  of  observers,  specifically  because  La  Mer  moved  so  decisively  away 
from  the  mist-washed,  unmuscular  delicacy  that  had  been  so  valued  by  the  Debussyists. 
Gaston  Carraud,  for  example,  writing  in  La  Liberte,  quarrels  with  Debussy's  subtitle, 
finding  it  ill  adapted  to  "these  pieces,  for  their  structure,  though  slight,  is  logical  and 
strong  .  .  . ;  in  fact,  it  is  clearer  and  more  definite  than  in  his  previous  works."  He  notes 
that  "the  rich  wealth  of  sounds  that  interprets  this  vision  [of  the  sea]  with  such  accuracy 
and  intensity,  flows  on  without  any  unexpected  jolts,  its  brilliance  is  less  restrained,  its 
scintillations  are  less  mysterious.  It  is  certainly  genuine  Debussy — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  subtle  expression  of  our  art — but  it  almost  suggests  the  possibility 
that  some  day  we  may  have  an  americanized  Debussy."  Puccini,  always  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  listener  to  music  more  radical  than  his  own,  spoke  of  "Debussy's  revolt 
against  Debussyism."* 


!No  doubt  the  character  of  the  first  performance  emphasized  the  "strong"  and  definite  aspects  o( 
La  Mer.  Camille  Chevillard  (1859-1923)  was  known  as  a  forceful  and  robust  conductor;  Romain 
Rolland  praises  him  for  his  effectiveness  with  modern  Russian  music  and  comments  on  his  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  work  of  his  own  compatriots.  Debussy,  however,  did  not  share  his  critics'  doubts, 
for  he  chose  Chevillard  to  introduce  the  Nocturnes  (the  two  purely  orchestral  ones  in  1900  and  the 
complete  set  a  year  later),  La  Mer,  and  the  Berceuse  herdique  (191 5). 
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Debussy  all  his  life  maintained  a  near  to  total  silence  about  his  childhood.  (At  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Achille,  as  the  boy  was  called  for  the  first  ten  or  so  years  of  his  life, 
Manuel-Achille  Debussy  and  his  wife  ran  a  small  ceramics  store,  the  father  soon 
changing  to  a  job  with  the  Fives-Lille  Railway  Company,  which  entailed  moving  the 
family  to  Clichy,  a  suburb  of  Paris.)  He  did,  however,  make  occasional  and  affectionate 
references  to  summer  weeks  spent  at  the  beaches  of  Cannes.  He  learned  then  to  love  the 
sea,  and  no  one  who  knows  Debussy's  music  need  be  told  that  what  he  loved 
particularly  was  its  unpredictability,  its  ever-changing  nature.  His  parents  at  some  point 
conceived  the  notion  that  he  ought  to  be  a  sailor,  but  his  vocation  was  determined 
when  a  Mme.  Maute  de  Fleurville,  a  lady  with  fascinating  connections  (she  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Chopin  and  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Paul  Verlaine),  discovered  his  musical 
gift. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  between  those  inspiring  lessons  and  the  first  sketches  for  La 
Mer — years  spent  at  the  Paris  Conservatory;  as  household  pianist  to  Tchaikovsky's 
strange  patroness,  Mme.  von  Meek;  in  Rome,  where  he  disliked  thoroughly  the  life  he 
was  obliged  to  lead  at  the  Villa  Medici  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  winner;  as  an  eager  student  of 
the  music  of  Wagner  and  pilgrim  to  Bayreuth;  as  a  friend  of  contemporary  poets  and 
painters,  who  interested  him  more  than  most  of  the  musicians  he  met;  as  a  man 
perpetually  in  difficulties  with  and  over  women,  and  who  more  than  once  thought  of 
suicide;  as  the  composer  of  a  growing  catalogue  of  works  that  attracted  an  attention  that 
was  not  only  widespread  but,  given  their  originality,  remarkably  respectful  (the  String 
Quartet  in  1893,  Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'unfaune  the  following  year,  the  Nocturnes  in 
1899,  Pelleas  et  Melisande  in  1902,  Estampes  in  1903,  and  always  many  songs — to  sketch 
in  merely  the  most  prominent  landmarks).  It  is,  however,  always  a  surprise  to  recall  that 
La  Mer,  so  brilliantly  assured,  so  possessive  in  ways  that  sometimes  make  it  seem  that 
Debussy  invented  the  modern  orchestra,  was  only  the  composer's  seventh  major 
orchestral  score  (after  L'Enfant  prodigue,  Printemps,  La  Damoiselle  elue,  the  Faun,  the 
Nocturnes,  and  Pelleas). 

By  September  1903,  Debussy  was  ready  to  tell  friends  about  his  current  project,  a 
work,  he  emphasized,  saturated  by  "innombrables  souvenirs."  To  begin  with,  he  had 
somewhat  different  titles  in  mind  for  his  three  symphonic  sketches:  "Mer  belle  aux  lies 
Sanguinaires,"  "Jeux  de  vagues,"  and  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer."  "lies  Sanguinaires"  is  the 
French  name  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  neither  of  which  Debussy  ever  visited,  but  that 
title  as  a  whole,  "The  Beautiful  Sea  by  the  Bloody  Islands,"  was  borrowed  from  a  short  story 
published  in  1893  by  Camille  Mauclair,  an  acquaintance  of  Debussy's.  "Jeux  de  vagues" 
he  kept;  to  the  third  sketch  he  gave  a  more  general  title,  though  the  idea  of  the  wind's 
making  the  sea  dance  has  about  it  something  sinister  that  we  can  certainly  hear  in  the 
music.  Debussy's  biographer,  Edward  Lockspeiser,  points  out  the  existence  of  two  earlier 
La  Mer's,  an  ode  for  mezzo-soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra  of  about  1890  by  the  French 
composer  and  one-time  painter,  Victorin  de  Joncieres  (1839-1903),  and  another  set  of 
"symphonic  sketches"  by  Paul  Gilson,  a  Belgian  composer  and  influential  critic 
(1865-1942).  The  latter  work  had,  for  a  time,  considerable  circulation,  Richard  Strauss 
being  among  the  conductors  who  sponsored  it. 

As  we  gradually  learn  to  discern  objects  in  near  darkness,  so  we  learn  to  hear  motion 
in  the  stillness  of  Debussy's  dawn.  Thematic  fragments  detach  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  texture  until  at  last  a  clear  sense  of  motion,  of  rhythmic  pattern,  is 
established.  (It  is  also  the  moment  of  arrival,  after  a  most  oblique  approach,  at  the 
principal  key,  D  flat  major.)  Debussy  is  most  evocatively  pictorial  in  the  wonderful 
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theme  for  cellos,  its  pattern  of  swell  and  retreat  echoed  subtly  in  the  timpani  and  the 
quartet  of  horns.  It  even  looks  like  a  wave  on  the  page,  much,  in  fact,  like  the  underside 
of  the  wave  in  the  painting  by  the  nineteenth-century  Japanese  artist,  Katsushika 
Hokusai,  that  a  detail  from  which  Debussy  asked  his  publisher  to  put  on  the  cover  of  his 
score. 

The  sketch  of  the  "play  of  the  waves"  is  scherzo  and  intermezzo  in  this  not-quite- 
symphony,  an  interlude  of  lighter  weight  and  less  dense  musical  facture  between  the 
passions  and  storms,  the  awesome  concentration  of  the  first  and  third  movements.  The 
dialogue  in  the  finale  is  often  tempestuous  (and  Gaston  Carraud,  in  his  1905  review, 
noted  the  somewhat  unexpected  presence  of  the  voice  of  Cesar  Franck).  In  the  interests 
of  that  new  preoccupation  with  firm  and  unmistakably  perceptible  formal  design, 
Debussy  closely  ties  the  triumphant  peroration  to  the  last  bars  of  the  journey  from 
dawn  to  noon. 

-M.S. 


Claude  Debussy  in  September  1904 
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Week  9 


About  the  First  American  Performance . . . 


The  critical  response  to  the  first  American  performance  of  Debussy's  La  Mer  in  Boston  on  1 
March  1907  and  to  the  first  New  York  performance  given  by  the  BSO  several  weeks  later  at 
Carnegie  Hall  reveals  that  music  quite  like  this  had  never  been  heard  before.  Many  of  the 
reviews,  like  Louis  C.  Elson's  in  the  Advertiser,  were  harshly  negative.  Kent  Perkins,  in  the  Boston 
American,  concluded  that  "one  can  see  and  hear  the  ocean  better  at  Nahant  or  Marblehead 
Neck."  Others,  like  Philip  Hale,  later  to  become  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  but 
then  writing  for  the  Herald,  were  more  circumspect. 


Louis  C.  Elson 

in  the 

Boston  Advertiser 

When  we  read  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  sea- 
sketches  by  Debussy —  "from  Dawn  till  Noon  on 
the  Ocean" — we  feared  that,  in  accordance  with 
modern  realism,  we  were  to  have  a  movement 
seven  hours  long.  It  was  not  so  long,  but  it  was 
terrible  while  it  lasted.  We  do  not  wish  to  treat  a 
prominent  composer  flippantly;  we  find  some  musi- 
cians for  whom  we  have  the  highest  respect  going 
into  ecstasies  over  this  work  and  we  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  put  ourselves  into  a  receptive  mood 
and  to  discern  its  beauties.  We  have  failed.  We  can 
find  little  else  but  shreds  and  patches,  and  the 
eternal  bleatings  of  muted  horns  and  cacklings  o( 
oboes  breed  only  contempt. 

Even  the  despised  Mendelssohn  has  given  more 
graphic  sea-music  in  his  "Hebrides  Overture," 
while  there  is  more  flavor  of  the  ocean  in  the  first 
50  measures  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  overture 
than  in  the  entire  Debussy  work.  The  first  move- 
ment of  Rubinstein's  "Ocean  Symphony"  also 
stands  far  above  this  tone  picture  and  in  the  same 
field. 

Frenchmen  are  notoriously  bad  sailors,  and  a 
Gallic  picture  of  the  sea  is  apt  to  run  more  to 
stewards  and  basins  and  lemons  than  to  the  wild 
majesty  of  Poseidon.  There  was,  however,  much 
glow  of  orchestration  in  the  second  movement  and 
the  brilliant  performance  of  the  finale  was  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  audience.  Dr.  Muck  was  recalled 
twice  at  the  end,  and  finally  caused  the  orchestra  to 
rise  to  acknowledge  the  applause.  We  were  as 
mystified  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  We  clung, 
like  a  drowning  man,  to  a  few  fragments  of  the 
tonal  wreck,  a  bit  of  a  theme  here  and  a  com- 
prehensible figure  there,  but  finally  this  muted 
horn  sea  overwhelmed  us.  If  this  be  Music  we 
would  much  prefer  to  leave  the  Heavenly  Maid 
until  she  has  got  over  her  Hysterics. 


Philip  Hale 
in  the 
Sunday  Herald 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  music  written  even 
by  the  most  imaginative,  skilful  and  audacious 
composer  cannot  portray  a  scene  in  nature  or  a 
phenomenon  of  nature  so  effectively,  either  by  an 
attempt  at  photographic  realism,  by  "impressio- 
nism," or  by  subtle  suggestion,  as  a  painting  or  a 
page  of  printed  words .  .  . 

Look  over  the  works  of  the  seascapists  in  music. 
Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Paul 
Gilson  and  others.  Let  them  rage  and  howl  and 
bluster  or  mimic  the  treacherous  calm  and  deceitful 
merriment.  How  far  are  they  from  depicting  "the 
spasm  of  the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea!" 

Thus  do  some  cry  out  against  this  specific 
portraiture  in  music. 

But  the  sea  is  very  old  and  it  is  still  young;  it  is 
monotonous  and  it  is  terrible  in  its  variety  of 
expression.  The  same  sea  that  was  to  Aeschylus  as 
multitudinous  laughter  was  so  dreaded  by  John  on 
Patmos  that  in  the  heaven  he  saw  in  the  wondrous 
vision  there  is  no  sea.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a 
composer  who  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  ocean 
to  express  in  tones  some  o(  its  characteristics?  Are 
there  no  measures  in  two  overtures  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  the  first  movement  of  the  "Ocean" 
symphony,  in  "Scheherazade,"  in  "Sadko"  and  in 
Gilson's  symphonic  poem  that  bring  the  sea  ir- 
resistibly to  mind,  and  that  without  aid  of 
programme? 

Nor  is  there  any  need  of  programme  to  catch  the 
meaning  of  Debussy's  "Sketches."  Whether  these 
sketches  belong  to  music  or  to  a  new  art  is  a 
question  that  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  speak  about  Debussy's  strange  and 
surprising  musical  material.  The  question  is  simply 
this:  Does  he  succeed  in  his  purpose?  And  here  the 
individuality  of  the  hearer  enters  into  the 
answer.  .  . 
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The  sketches  are  more  than  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force;  they  are  something  more  than  essays  in  a 
strange  language.  The  hearer  must  cast  aside  all 
theories  about  how  music  should  be  written;  he 
must  listen  in  good  faith. 

As  heard  last  night,  and  the  performance  was 
one  of  extraordinary  brilliance,  the  first  and  the 
second  movements  seemed  the  more  poetic  and  at 
the  same  time  realistic.  The  third,  while  it  was 
impressive  and  at  times  admirably  mimetic,  did  not 
seem  so  clearly  imagined  or  so  convincingly  ex- 
pressed. It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  analysis 
in  the  most  general  way  of  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments, for  they  are  as  shifting  and  capricious  as  the 
sea  itself.  There  are  fragments  of  themes;  there  are 
themes  that  might  be  called  typical  motives,  which 
are  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  all  these  themes  float 


on  the  waves  of  sound;  they  are  lost;  they  reappear. 

This  music  is  to  be  heard,  rather  than  talked 
about.  To  some,  curious  and  expectant,  but  with- 
out prejudice,  it  was  perhaps  chaotic  and  unin- 
telligible. Others  were  interested  only  in  the 
unusual  harmonic  progressions  and  in  the  strange 
use  of  familiar  instruments.  And  there  were  others 
to  whom  this  music  was  a  highly  poetic  expression 
of  the  sea  and  its  mystery.  The  sketches  are  at 
least  an  answer  to  those  who  have  insisted  that 
Debussy's  melodic  vein  is  weak  and  that  he  lacks 
virility. 

Music  so  strange,  so  fascinating,  so  perplexing, 
should  be  heard  more  than  once  in  a  season.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  sketches  are  not  on  the  programme  of 
the  concert  this  week. 


TWENTY- SIXTH  SEASON,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  SEX  AND  SEVEN 


Sixteenth  Rehearsal  and  Concert* 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  I,  at  130. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2,  at  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 


Debussy  ....  "  The  Sea,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

First  time  here 

I.     From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean. 
II.     Frolics  of  Waves. 
III.     Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea. 


Alexander  Ritter 


;  Olaf 's  Wedding  Dance,"  Op.  22 
First  time  here 


Liszt 


Kpisode  No.  2  from  Lenau's  "  Faust  "  :  Scene 
in  the  Tavern  (Mephisto  Waltz) 


Berlioz    . 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Debussy  selection. 


The  doors  of  the  hall  will  be  closed  during  the  performance  of 
each  number  on  the  programme.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before 
the  end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  in  an  interval  be- 
tween the  numbers. 


City  of    ftaston.   Revised    Regulation    of   August  S.    1 898.— Chapter   3.  relating   to  the 
covering1  of  the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement. 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering 
which  obstructs  the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  %ny  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein 
•vovidnd  far  spectators,  it  being  understood  that  a  low  bead   covering  without  protection,  which  does  mot 
tt,  may  b.  worn  Attest:  J    M.  GAiV IN,  dry  Clark. 
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From  the  first  American  performance  of  "La  Mer" 
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Week  9 


More .  ♦ . 

Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Grossman,  available  in  paperback)  is  a  convenient  brief  life- 
arid-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by 
Jens  Peter  Lassen  in  The  Mozart  Companion  (Norton  paperback)  and  by  Hans  Keller  in 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Symphony  No.  38  has 
not  been  recorded  as  often  as  the  last  three  Mozart  symphonies,  but  one  may  choose 
from  readings  by  Karl  Bohm  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  available  either  singly 
or  as  part  of  a  box  containing  symphonies  25-41),  a  version  I  have  lived  happily  with  for 
years;  a  somewhat  weightier  reading  by  Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  its  heyday  (Angel);  that  eminent  Mozartean  Colin  Davis  with  the  BBC 
Orchestra  at  a  bargain  price  on  Philips  Festivo;  and,  also  at  a  bargain  price,  Peter  Maag 
with  the  London  Symphony  on  London  Stereo  Treasury. 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
biographical  study.  Musical  discussion  of  Schoenberg  is  often  tendentious  or  highly 
technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paperback)  is  a  general 
introduction  that  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  (Oxford 
paperback)  gets  into  more  specifically  musical  detail.  Schoenberg's  mind  and  per- 
sonality are  best  encountered  in  his  own  writings.  His  letters  have  been  edited  by  Erwin 
Stein  and  translated  by  Eithne  Wilkins  and  Ernst  Kaiser  (St.  Martin's).  Style  and  Idea  is 
a  generous  selection  from  his  writings,  edited  by  Leonard  Stein  with  translations  by 
Leo  Black;  the  articles  come  in  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  seriousness,  and  they  cover 
Schoenberg's  thought  from  1909  to  1951  (St.  Martin's).  Alban  Berg's  polemic,  "Why  is 
Schonberg's  Music  so  Difficult  to  Understand?,"  is  reprinted  in  English  in  Willi  Reich's 
Berg  biography  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich).  The  Variations  for  Orchestra  are  available 
in  a  sensuous  recording  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG; 
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available  either  singly  with  Verkl'drte  Nacht  or  in  a  four-record  set  with  other  works  by 
Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  Webern). 

All  studies  of  Debussy  depend  to  some  extent  on  Leon  Vallas,  Claude  Debussy:  His 
Life  and  Works  (Dover  paperback).  The  full-scale  biography  by  Edward  Lockspeiser, 
Debussy:  His  Life  and  Mind  (Macmillan),  adds  a  great  deal  of  additional  detail.  There  is  a 
Norton  Critical  Scores  volume  devoted  to  the  Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
containing  the  music  as  well  as  historical  and  analytical  studies,  edited  by  William  W. 
Austin  (Norton  paperback).  Debussy's  own  writings  are  very  much  worth  knowing; 
they  have  been  collected,  edited,  and  introduced  by  Francois  Lesure,  translated  by 
Richard  Langham  Smith,  and  published  as  Debussy  on  Music  (Knopf).  Two  recent 
recordings  that  contain  fine  performances  of  both  La  Mer  and  the  Fawn  are  those  of 
Pierre  Boulez  with  the  New  Philharmonia  (Columbia,  available  as  a  single  disc  with  Jeux 
or  as  part  of  a  three-disc  box  with  all  of  Debussy's  orchestral  music)  and  Bernard 
Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips).  Several  BSO  performances  are 
worthy  of  attention:  of  the  Faun  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  (with  the  Images;  DG) 
and  under  Charles  Munch  (two  different  couplings,  on  Victrola),  and  of  La  Mer,  with 
Munch  (Victrola)  and  Monteux  (Quintessence).  Also  recommended:  the  reading  of  La 
Mer  by  Guido  Cantelli  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Seraphim,  mono)  and  two  by 
Toscanini,  one  in  a  four-record  set  of  his  historic  recordings  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (RCA,  mono),  the  other  a  single  disc  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola, 
mono).  For  a  totally  different  experience,  you  might  sample  the  arrangement  of  Faun 
made  for  chamber  ensemble  by  Hanns  Eisler  for  Schoenberg's  Society  for  Private 
Musical  Performances;  it  has  just  been  recorded  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  on  DG.  Perhaps  nothing  reveals  so  clearly  the  fundamental  strength  of 
Debussy's  conception  as  this  reduction  of  it  to  chamber  size;  it  effectively  disproves  the 
notion  occasionally  encountered  that  Debussy's  music  works  only  because  of  its 
shimmering  orchestrations. 

-S.L. 
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"I  mas 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  £J    ■•      T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 
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HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1962  to  1969,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted  more  than  700  concerts,  with  a 
repertoire  of  429  works  by  96  composers. 
Apart  from  the  contemporary  works  he  in- 
troduced, Mr.  Leinsdorf  made  musical  histo- 
ry with  his  concert-opera  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  in  their  original  versions,  and,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  with 
BMC  performances  of  Berg's  Wozzeck  and 
Schoenberg's  Die  gluckliche  Hand.  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  first  led  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
home  and  on  tour  in  1961;  this  season's 
concerts  are  his  first  with  the  orchestra  since 
guest-conducting  engagements  in  1969  and 
1971. 

One  of  the  world's  most  traveled  musi- 
cians, Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  in  recent  years  con- 
ducted on  every  continent:  he  has  toured  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  the  Far  East, 
to  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  with 
leading  American  and  European  orchestras. 
European  engagements  have  included  the 
five  symphony  orchestras  of  London,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 


Vienna  Philharmonic  and  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the 
Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  and  others.  In  North 
America  he  has  been  guest  conductor  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Houston,  and  Toronto.  Foreign  tours  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  have  included 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  Japan.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  led  acclaimed  perfor- 
mances of  Tristan,  Siegfried,  Die  Walkure, 
Salome,  Elektra,  Fidelio,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  made 
his  debut  in  1938  when  he  was  only  25;  of 
Tannh'duser  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival, 
Palestrina  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and 
Parsifal  at  the  Berlin  Opera.  Previous  posts 
have  included  the  music  directorships  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  the  directorship  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  and  music  consultant  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Leinsdorf's 
recordings  over  the  past  thirty  years  have 
included,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
symphonies  and  concertos  of  Prokofiev,  and 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms;  he  has  also  recorded  all  the  Mozart 
symphonies  as  well  as  complete  operas  by 
Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Puccini,  and  Strauss. 
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mm 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PIEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1898 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service. 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMOMCOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


can 


a  little  do-re-mi 
II  into  an 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  (32109 
(617)  523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

T  Harvard 
BookStore 
Cafe 

Breakfast }tJ  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 


r«W»\ 


^■H      II 

lir^77  NEWBURY  ST. // 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

Majd&Credit  Cards  Honored, 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shel 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King.      I 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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jComing  Concerts . . 


Wednesday,  3  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  4  December— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  5  December— 2-4 
Saturday,  6  December— 8-10 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


Webern 


Mozart 


EMANUEL  AX 
Brahms 


Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Piano  Concerto 

No.  22 

Symphony  No.  1 


Tuesday,  9  December— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  38, 

Prague 
Webern  Passacaglia  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 


Tuesday,  6  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony  (1962) 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

Italian 


Wednesday,  7  January— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Thursday,  8  January— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  9  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  10  January— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  13  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
NEEME  J  ARVI  conducting 
Brahms  Academic  Festival 

Overture 
Tubin  Symphony  No.  10 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  5 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  3  8 -story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
f  Place 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place? 


p^ 


HV. 


*<* 


This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12".,,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  $2,000  )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  Hngland 
Rare  Coin  Callcrics  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  VC'e  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh.  you  must 
establish  your. plan 
bv  December  31. 

k 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete-  details. 


Dm/am 
■j  vW//  C%//emi 


89  Devonshire  Street,  boston.  Mass  02109 
(  01"  )  ir  8800  □  Outside  Mass 
toll-free:  800-22S -o-o-i 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCKB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Clftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts 
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wine you 

.  and 
dine  you. 


PASTENE 
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PasteneWine&Food, 
Somerville,  MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724 
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*ne  Hundredth  Season 


MIST  SOFTENS  tf/EFYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine'.' Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 
Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Allen  G.  Barry  John  T.  Noonan 

Richard  P.  Chapman  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Caroline  E.  Hessberg 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 

Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Richard  Ortner 

Assistant  Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Publications 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Publications 

Assistant 


Marc  Mandel 

Publications 

Assistant 
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Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

J.P.  Barger 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Paul  Fromm 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Chairman 


Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Jordan  L.  Golding 
Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Graham  Gund 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 
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Secretary 
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Paul  M.  Montrone 
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Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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1 'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 


® 


Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


BSO 


BSO  Recordings  Honored 


Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  have  been 
singled  out  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder  was  named  one  of  the  three  best 
recordings  of  1980  ("all  [the  jurors}  thought  it  about  the  best  they  had  ever  heard ...  If 
someone  who  has  never  before  heard  Gurre-Lieder  picks  up  this  record,  he  will  fall  in 
love  with  it .  .  .  ").  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  violin  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  was  included  among  the  recordings 
nominated  for  best  of  the  year.  Also  included  among  the  nominees  for  year's  best  was 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  recording  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  transcribed  by 
Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  Webern. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  and  former 
BSO  music  director  Erich  Leinsdorf  on  Monday,  1  December  at  1 1  a.m.,  pianist 
Emanuel  Ax  on  Thursday,  4  December  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor  James  Conlon  on  Friday, 
16  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Theodore  Antoniou  on  Monday,  19  January  at 
1 1  a.m. 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Opening 
Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership 
inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  membership  chairman,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Cabot,  at  723-7328. 


Correction 


In  the  program  book  of  20-22  November,  it  was  incorrectly  stated  that  George  Zazofsky 
was  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr. 
Zazofsky,  a  first  violinist  with  the  orchestra  as  of  1941-42,  was  actually  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Pops  from  1952  until  1969.  The  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
BSO  during  those  years  was  the  late  Alfred  Krips.  George  Zazofsky  is  now  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick                  H.  Gilman Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President                                                   Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike                      John  Plimpton 

Vice  President                                                   Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb                              Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President                                                   Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 

James  Barr  Ames                        Oliver  F.  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray                                                   Trustee 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Beecher              Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield             Manchester,  Mass. 
Mount  Herman  School 

John  W.  Bryant                          Samuel  Cabot 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School                               Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson                    James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark                                President,  Howes  Leather 

Co.,  Inc. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.                 Bayard  Henry 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass.                                      President,  Transatlantic 

Capital  Corp. 

Arnold  Hiatt                             Albert  B.Hunt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp.                            Chairman,  Fieldcrest 

Mills,  Inc. 

GeorgeS.  Johnston                    Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark                                Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins                  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Herrick  &  Smith                                                Trustee 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 

as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 

Investment  Manager  for  Institutions. 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Etlote  Since  1898 


'xflm  $faftcw  Cuisine 


R 


DAVidS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  -  Thurs.  'til  1 1 :30/Fri.  &  Sat.  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-481 0 


farL-onr, 

W^77  NEWBURY  ST.  II 
BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 
MajofeOedit  Cards  Honored. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Coslfan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  4  December  at  8 
Friday,  5  December  at  2 
Saturday,  6  December  at  8 


&=^ 


ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


WEBERN 


Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Opus  1 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E  flat,  K.482 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro — Andantino  cantabile — Tempo  primo 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Ax  plays  the  Steinway. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  48. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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At 

Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blGDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Tuesday,  9  December  at  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


^^ 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  Presto 


WEBERN 


Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Opus  1 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


This  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  48. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOQ 
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Anton  Webern 

Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Opus  1 


Anton  Webern  was  born — Anton  von 
Webern — in  Vienna  on  2  December  1883.  In 
a  bizarre  accident,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Pfc.  Raymond  N.  Bell  of  the  242nd  Infantry 
Regiment,  U.S.  Army,  at  Mittersill  in  the 
province  of  Salzburg  on  15  September  1945. 
Webern  composed  his  Passacaglia  in  1908 
and  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vien- 
na that  year.  In  1922,  Arnold  Schoenberg 
called  to  the  attention  of  Josef  Stransky, 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  music  of  his  two  pupils,  Alban  Berg 
and  Anton  Webern,  "two  real  musicians — 
not  Bolshevik  illiterates,  but  men  with  a 
musically  educated  ear,"  specifically  recom- 
mending Webern' s  Passacaglia  as  a  piece 
that  had  been  "repeatedly  performed  with 
unmitigated  success,  and  which  is  not  yet  such  a  'dangerous'  work."  In  the  event,  it  was  Leopold 
Stokowski  who  introduced  the  Passacaglia  in  the  United  States  at  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
concert  on  8  March  1924.  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  April 
1964,  and  it  has  since  been  conducted  here  by  Max  Rudolf,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  and,  in 
January  1977,  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  orchestra  for  the  Passacaglia  includes  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  each  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  Passacaglia,  Opus  1,  and  the  a  cappella  choral  setting  of  Stefan  George's  "Entflieht 
aufleichten  K'dhnen"  ("Flee  in  fragile  skiffs"),  Opus  2,  are  Webern's  declaration  of 
independence.  Their  completion  in  1908  marks  the  end  of  the  formal  pupil-teacher 
relationship  that  had  existed  between  himself  and  Schoenberg  for  the  past  four  years. 
Since  1965,  several  of  Webern's  student  works  have  been  published,  performed,  and 
recorded.  Many  are  attractive  and  all  are  of  interest  to  the  professional:  without 
exception,  they  lack  the  combination  of  originality  and  assurance  to  be  found  in  the 
Passacaglia  and  that  led  him,  as  it  were,  to  celebrate  in  that  work  the  proper  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  composer. 

His  father,  Dr.  Karl  von  Webern — the  family  had  been  ennobled  in  1574  and  again 
in  1731,  but  dropped  the  "von"  at  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in 
1918 — was  a  mining  engineer  and  a  civil  servant  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Living  in  Vienna  at  the  time  of  Anton's  birth,  he  was  soon  posted  to  Graz 
and  later  to  Klagenfurt,  and  it  was  in  that  manufacturing  city  near  the  Yugoslav  border 
that  the  boy  attended  school,  learned  his  way  about  the  cello  and  piano,  studied  theory, 
heard  the  modern  music  of  Strauss  and  Mahler,  and  began  to  compose.  His  graduation 
present  in  1902  was  a  trip  to  the  Wagner  festival  at  Bayreuth.  That  year  he  returned  to 
Vienna  to  work  in  musicology  under  Guido  Adler,  the  founding  father  of  modern 
scientific  musicological  method.  Webern's  dissertation  was  on  the  Choralis  Constantinus, 
a  large  collection  of  Mass  settings  by  the  Renaissance  master  Henricus  Isaac. 

He  went  to  Schoenberg  in  1904.  The  contact  had  probably  been  established  by 
Mahler,  who  was  a  friend  of  Adler's.  Lessons  stopped  in  1908,  but  the  friendship  was  for 
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life.  In  the  lecture  "How  One  Becomes  Lonely,"  which  Schoenberg  delivered  at  the 
Denver  Art  Museum  in  1937,  Webern  is  described  as  "the  spiritual  leader  of  the  group 
{of  Schoenberg's  pupils],  a  very  Hotspur  in  his  principles,  a  real  fighter,  a  friend  whose 
faithfulness  can  never  be  surpassed,  a  real  genius  as  a  composer."  That  Webern  could 
also  be  an  uncomfortably  apt  pupil  is  revealed  in  an  irritable  memorandum  of  1951,  in 
which  Schoenberg  recalls  having  said  to  another  student  that  "Webern  immediately 
uses  everything  I  do,  plan,  or  say,  so  that — I  remember  my  words — 'by  now  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  who  I  am.'  On  each  of  these  occasions  [of  having  exhaustively 
explained  new  ideas]  I  then  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  him  highly  enthusiastic,  but 
failed  to  realize  that  he  would  write  music  of  this  kind  sooner  than  I  would." 

Beginning  1908,  Webern  held  a  series  of  conducting  posts  in  Bad  Ischl,  Vienna, 
Teplitz,  Danzig,  Stettin,  and  Prague,  with  a  brief  interruption  for  military  service  in 
1915-16.  From  1920  on,  he  lived  in  the  Viennese  suburb  of  Moedling  for  all  but  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life.  Admired  as  a  conductor — his  Mahler  performances  are  still 
touchstones  for  those  who  heard  them — he  was  ignored  as  a  composer.  After  1934, 
when  the  swing  to  the  right  in  Austrian  politics  put  an  end  to  his  conducting,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  were  hard.  With  the  Anschluss  in  1938,  his  position  as  a 
consultant  at  the  radio  was  liquidated,  and  after  that  Webern  put  together  a  precarious 
living  as  a  private  teacher,  and  as  a  proofreader  and  arranger  of  piano  reductions  of 
orchestral  scores  for  his  own  publisher,  Universal.  As  the  war  approached  its  end, 
Webern  and  his  family  moved  to  Mittersill  near  Salzburg.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  was  a 
black-marketeer,  and  it  was  during  an  operation  to  trap  this  man  as  he  offered  to  buy 
sugar,  coffee,  and  dollars  that  the  gentle  composer  met  his  tragic  and  unnecessary  death. 

Webern,  a  deeply  religious  man,  will  not  have  imagined  that  the  1 17th  Psalm — "The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected;  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner" — 
applied  to  him,  yet  not  many  years  after  his  death,  his  work  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
central  facts  of  our  musical  life.  In  1955,  Igor  Stravinsky  wrote:  "We  must  hail  not  only 
this  great  composer  but  also  a  real  hero.  Doomed  to  total  failure  in  a  deaf  world  of 
ignorance  and  indifference,  he  inexorably  kept  on  cutting  out  his  diamonds,  his  daz- 
zling diamonds,  the  mines  of  which  he  had  such  a  perfect  knowledge."  The  turning 
point  came  with  the  appearance  in  1957  of  Columbia's  four-record  album  containing 
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Webern's  complete  published  works:  the  conductor  was  Stravinsky's  amanuensis  and 
friend,  Robert  Craft,  and  many  of  the  hours  in  the  studio  for  what  must  have  seemed 
the  ultimately  quixotic  project  were  taken,  with  the  composer's  connivance,  a  few 
minutes  here,  a  few  minutes  there,  from  Stravinsky's  own  sessions. 

A  passacaglia,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  dance  in  a  fairly  slow  triple  meter, 
and  composed  as  a  set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass.  "Modern"  examples,  that  is, 
those  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  on,  are  always  variations  over  a 
repeated  bass,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  in  triple  meter  (Webern's  is  in  2/4),  nor  need 
■they  have  anything  of  dance  character  (Webern's  does  not). 

Here  is  Webern's  bass: 

Schr  ma fiig, Tempo  I  (J  =  42) 
f\ con  sord.  .  , 

p    J    Millfl  llJ  M  J  i  Ij  1  |J  >^3 


Like  a  typical  Baroque  passacaglia  bass,  it  moves  from  tonic  back  to  tonic  along  a 
neutral,  almost  stereotyped  path.  The  flatted  A  in  the  fourth  measure  is  the  only  willful, 
personal  touch.  Webern  begins  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  bass,  makes  twenty-three 
variations  on  it,  and  follows  them  with  a  coda  which  is  the  equivalent  in  length  of 
another  nine  or  ten  variations.  The  variations  themselves  fall  into  groups  of,  respec- 
tively, eleven,  four,  and  eight  variations. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


HE 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Webern's  later  music  is  the  way  the  tempo  is 
constantly  modified:  you  might  find  nine  indications  for  accelerations  or  retardations  in 
fifteen  measures,  so  that  the  music  seems  to  be  not  so  much  in  a  tempo  as  always  en 
route  from  one  tempo  to  another.  The  use  of  changing  speeds  for  expressive  and 
structural  purposes  is  an  important  feature  of  this  early  Passacaglia  as  well.  Webern 
organizes  the  piece  about  three  main  tempi:  Tempo  I,  at  which  we  hear  the  bass  at  the 
beginning,  is  the  slowest,  and  he  gives  a  metronome  mark  of  4!  =  42  for  it.  Tempo  11, 
which  arrives  with  variation  2,  is  a  little  quicker,  ^|  =  66  (sometimes  58).  Tempo  III, 
reached  in  variation  7  after  a  gradual  acceleration  that  began  in  variation  4,  is  the 
quickest  of  all,  4I  =  108.  That  the  metronome  mark  for  III  is  the  sum  of  those  for  I  and 
II  is  a  typical  Webernian  arithmetical  neatness. 

Now,  the  first  chapter  of  eleven  variations  describes  a  pattern  of  crescendo  and 
decrescendo  of  intensity.  From  its  slow  and  quiet  start,  the  music  gets  faster  until  the 
appearance  in  variation  7  of  Tempo  III.  In  the  last  measure  of  that  variation,  the  tempo 
is  wrenched  back  violently:  variation  8  is  back  in  the  much  slower  Tempo  11,  and  from 
there  the  music  gradually  recedes  until  the  extremely  slow  original  pace  is  reached  with 
the  1 1th  variation.  Moreover,  Webern  tends  to  associate  speed  and  dynamics,  so  that 
the  quickest  music  is  apt  also  to  be  the  loudest  (only  variations  7  and  8,  for  example, 
have  a  fortissimo  for  full  orchestra).  Variation  1 1  is  not  only  back  at  Tempo  I,  but  also 
returns  to  the  pianissimo  marking  of  the  opening  measures. 

The  second  chapter,  variations  12-15,  is  "the  slow  movement"  of  the  Passacaglia.  It, 
too,  describes  an  acceleration-deceleration  pattern,  but  on  a  reduced  scale,  so  that  the 
maximum  speed  reached  is  the  slightly  slower  version  (  4!  =  58)  of  Tempo  11  in  variation 
13.  Two  things  make  this  chapter  special:  it  is  all  in  pianissimo,  with  even  more 
markings,  in  fact,  of  ppp  than  of  pp,  and  it  is  in  D  major,  in  contrast  to  the  D  minor  of 
what  has  come  before  and  of  what  is  to  follow.  The  effect  of  the  beautifully  spaced  first 
D  major  chord  is  like  that  of  the  blissfully  serene  turn  to  major  in  Bach's  D  minor 
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Chaconne  for  solo  violin.  And  Webern  will  have  carefully  studied  the  passacaglia  or 
chaconne  finale  of  the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony,  "new  music"  in  1908,  about  the  age 
that  Stravinsky's  In  memoriam  Dylan  Thomas,  Carter's  Variations  for  Orchestra,  Boulez's 
he  Marteau  sans  maltre,  Stockhausen's  Gesang  derjunglinge,  and  Cage's  4' 33"  are  now. 
Webern's  second  chapter  is  the  counterpart  to  Brahms's  series  of  slow  variations,  Nos. 
13-16,  starting  with  the  flute  solo  and  then  moving  into  E  major  and  the  soft  trombone 
chorale. 

Webern's  third  chapter,  variations  16-23,  returns  not  only  to  the  minor  mode 
of  the  first,  but  also  to  its  less  legato  articulation.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  acceleration- 
deceleration  pattern,  once  again  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  now  at  the  quick  end  of  the 
spectrum  so  that  the  range  of  speeds  moves  from  Tempo  II  (variation  16)  by  degrees  to 
Tempo  III  (variation  21)  with  a  sudden  pull  back  to  Tempo  U  at  the  last  variation.  In  this 
chapter,  Webern  again  associates  dynamics  and  speed,  so  that  the  dynamic  climax  rides 
from  variation  20  to  the  start  of  variation  23.  Webern  assumes  the  listener's  growing 
familiarity  with  the  bass,  and  so,  as  the  variations  unfold,  he  provides  fewer  and  fewer 
explicit  statements  of  its  eight  notes. 

The  arrival  of  the  coda  is  clear,  being  marked  by  a  return  both  of  extreme  quiet  and 
of  the  slowest  tempo.  In  general,  though,  the  loosening  from  formal  variations  to  free 
coda  is  gradual,  and  in  that,  too,  Webern  undoubtedly  owes  something  to  the  Brahms 
Fourth.  The  coda  describes  the  <  >  pattern  once  more,  reaching  the  quick  Tempo  III 
and  a  climax  in  ///about  halfway  through,  before  sinking  to  a  close  that  is  slower  than 
slow,  with  nothing  left,  finally,  but  a  D  minor  triad  for  muted  trombones  (ppp  decre- 
scendo)  with  isolated  notes  for  harp  and  bass  drum. 

Though  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  his  real  work,  the  Passacaglia  is  Webern's  last 
piece  written  for  conventional  orchestra  in  a  conventional  way.  The  scoring  is  of 
wonderful  delicacy,  and  Webern's  fondness  for  muted  sounds  and  for  solo  instruments 
is  already  in  evidence.  Climaxes  are  few  and  brief.  The  piece  is  in  the  tradition  of 
chamber  music  for  large  orchestra  as  invented  by  Berlioz  and  continued  in  the 
"Gretchen"  movement  of  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony,  as  we  find  it  surprisingly  often  in 
Wagner  and  constantly  in  Mahler  (to  whom  Webern  felt  very  close).  As  details  like  the 
two  contrabassoon  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  D  major  section  or  the  lovely  harp 
writing  throughout  show,  Webern  at  twenty-five  was  uncannily  masterful  at  placing 
single  notes.  In  a  word,  he  was  already  Webern. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E  flat,  K.482 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 
entered  the  piano  concerto  in  E  flat,  K.482, 
into  his  catalogue  on  16  December  1785.  He 
introduced  the  work  as  an  entr'acte  at  a 
performance  of  the  oratorio  Esther  by  Karl 
Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  in  Vienna  on  23 
December  1785.  Antonio  Salieri  conducted 
the  oratorio  and  perhaps  the  concerto  as 
well.  The  first  known  American  perfor- 
mance was  presented  on  26  February  1859 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston,  when 
Benjamin  J.  Lang  was  soloist  and  Carl 
Zerrahn  conducted.  This  concerto  has  been  heard  only  infrequently  at  Boston  Symphony 
concerts:  first  with  Egon  Petri  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  November  1933,  later  with  George 
Copeland  under  Koussevitzky,  Evelyne  Crochet  under  Charles  Munch,  and,  most  recently,  in 
February  1972,  Stephen  Bishop  under  Colin  Davis.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  to  this 
concerto;  Emanuel  Ax  plays  his  own. 

Between  the  end  of  1783  and  the  early  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  wrote  a  baker's  dozen 
of  piano  concertos,  all  but  one  of  the  series  falling  into  the  span  from  February  1784 
(K.449  in  E  flat)  and  December  1786  (K.503  in  C).  In  those  five  years,  which  were  the 
years  both  of  Mozart's  most  delirious  public  success  and  of  his  great  decline  in  popular 
favor,  he  also  wrote,  among  many  other  things,  the  last  three  of  the  six  string  quartets 
dedicated  to  Haydn  and  the  D  major  quartet,  K.499,  the  two  piano  quartets,  the  quintet 
for  piano  with  winds,  the  viola  quintets  in  C  and  G  minor,  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  the 
Prague  Symphony,  Figaro,  and  Don  Giovanni.  In  1784,  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  his  own  appearances  as  pianist,  he  wrote  six  concertos,  then  three  each  in 
1785  and  1786.  K.482,  written  in  the  middle  of  Figaro,  is  the  last  of  the  1785  set.  Both 
majestic  and  gentle — Girdlestone  aptly  says  that  "combining  grace  and  majesty  . .  .  this 
one  is  the  queenliest"  of  Mozart's  concertos — it  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  two 
predecessors,  the  D  minor,  K.466,  and  the  C  major,  K.467,  both  of  them  hyper- 
inventive  and  audaciously  personal.  The  E  flat  concerto  and  the  lovely  A  major,  K.488, 
that  followed  two  and  a  half  months  later,  are  a  gentle  interlude  in  the  series.  With  the 
C  minor  concerto,  K.491  (March  1786),  and  the  grand  C  major,  K.503  (December 
1786),  Mozart  returned  to  a  denser  manner  of  composition  and  to  a  higher  level  of 
intellectual  ambition. 

Mozart  begins  here  with  a  formula  we  find  often  in  his  pieces  in  E  flat,  a  firm,  fanfare- 
like phrase  and  a  quiet  response.  This  is  one  of  his  trumpets-and-drums  concertos, 
though  in  E  flat  the  sonority  is  mellow  rather  than  brilliant.  Mozart,  being  Mozart,  can 
make  something  remarkable  even  of  these  conventional  fanfares — the  sudden  for- 
tissimo in  the  middle  of  the  second  measure  in  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and 
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viola,  for  example,  or  here  the  odd  phrase  length  of  three  bars.  The  really  personal  note, 
however,  comes  in  the  answer,  which  here  consists  of  a  series  of  softly  dissonant 
suspensions  in  two  horns  with  the  two  bassoons  in  unison  providing  a  bass.  The 
harmonies  outlined  by  that  bass  are  not  extraordinary;  the  specific  articulation  and 
presentation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  individual  and  delightful.  (It  is  also,  on 
the  most  modest  possible  scale,  an  example  of  Mozart's  post- 1782  sense  of  texture.) 
Statement  and  answer  are  repeated,  only  this  time  the  horn  suspensions  are  given  a 
sound  never  before  heard  in  one  of  Mozart's  concertos,  the  sound  of  clarinets,  still  a 
novel  instrument  in  the  middle  eighties  and  one  for  whose  round  softness  Mozart  had  a 
special  feeling.  The  bass  to  the  clarinets,  everything  now  being  an  octave  higher  than 
before,  is  given  to  non-bass  instruments,  namely  violins.  In  twenty  seconds  of  music, 
Mozart  has  set  the  stage  for  us.  It  is  a  movement  rich  in  lyric  themes,  this  Allegro, 
relatively  casual  in  its  development,  exceptionally  inventive  in  its  non-automatic 
recapitulation. 

We  read  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  the  audience  demanded  (and  got)  an 
encore  of  the  Andante.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  movement.  Its  theme  is  a  lament,  long 
and  irregular,  for  muted  strings,  all  broken  lines,  sighs,  and  pathetic  silences.*  We  hear 
three  variations  on  this  paragraph,  the  first  two  for  the  piano  alone  or  with  a  quiet 
accompaniment  of  strings,  the  third  an  extraordinary  dialogue  that  engages  the  entire 
orchestra  (save  trumpets  and  drums,  which  are  silent  throughout  this  movement).  But 


cIt  is  a  paragraph  of  thirty-two  measures:  the  structure,  however,  is  not  the  textbook  8  +  8  +  8  +  8,  but 

12 +  (8+12). 
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on  either  side  of  Variation  II  Mozart  puts  an  independent  episode,  the  first  for  winds 
alone,  the  second  a  string-accompanied  duet  for  flute  and  bassoon.  The  last  variation, 
more  expansive  than  the  theme  and  the  two  variations  that  came  before,  spills  into  a 
coda  that,  for  pathos  and  magic  of  harmony,  surpasses  everything  we  have  yet  heard. 
The  Andante  is  the  concerto's  true  center,  sensuous,  deeply  pathetic,  surprising  and 
complex,  yet  utterly  clear. 

From  there  Mozart  moves  into  a  6/8  hunting  finale  on  a  theme  that  is  a  slightly  more 
formal,  less  capricious  variant  of  the  one  in  the  B  flat  concerto,  K.450,  of  March  1 784. 
Like  the  finale  of  the  earlier  great  concerto  in  E  flat,  K.271  (January  1777),  this 
movement  is  interrupted  by  a  slower  interlude  in  3/4,  though  not  so  specifically  minuet- 
like this  time.  It  harks  back  to  the  textures  of  the  Andante,  beginning  with  the  wind 
music  from  the  world  of  serenades  and  looking  ahead  to  the  perfumes  of  Fiordiligi's  and 
Dorabella's  garden,  and  alternating  these  fragrant  sounds  with  the  union  of  the  piano 
and  the  orchestral  strings.  Here  in  the  allegro  portion  of  the  movement  are  several 
instances  where  Mozart  wrote  shorthand  rather  than  a  completely  realized  piano 
figuration,  passages  where  the  soloist  is  asked  to  meet  the  challenge  of  putting  flesh  on 
the  bones  and  color  on  the  skin.  The  formality  and  simplicity  of  the  opening  theme 
allow  room  for  subtle  alterations  of  shape  and  harmony  at  its  various  returns.  The 
whole  movement  is  indeed  a  feast  of  gentle  wit,  the  best  of  all  the  jokes — and  it  is  a 
wistful  one — being  saved  for  the  very  end. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  His  program  note  on  Mozart's  E  flat  concerto,  K.482,  is  used  here  by 
kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgang  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 
completed  the  Prague  Symphony  on  6 
December  1786  and  conducted  its  first  per- 
formance in  Prague  on  19  January  1787. 
Carl  Lenschow  led  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  in  the  first  American  performance  at 
Carroll  Hall,  Baltimore,  on  2  February  1850, 
and  Carl  Zerrahn  led  the  first  Boston  perfor- 
mance with  the  Orchestral  Union  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  1  February  1860.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given 
on  27  and  28  January  1882,  George 
Henschel  conducting;  it  was  given  in  later  seasons  by  Emil  Paur,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Karl  Muck, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bruno  Maderna,  Colin  Davis,  and  Eugen  Jochum.  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  March/  April  1978,  and 
Christoph  Eschenbach  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1979.  The  Prague 
Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

It  was  in  1781  that  Mozart  made  his  permanent  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna;  1787 
was  the  date  of  the  first  of  his  four  journeys  to  Prague,  the  year  of  the  C  major  and  G 
minor  viola  quintets,  of  the  A  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and  Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  of  the 
A  major  violin  sonata,  K.526,  and  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  year  also  of  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  of  the  pet  starling  who  could  whistle  the  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  piano 
concerto  in  G.  Between  the  two  years  we  have  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Mozart's 
reputation  in  Vienna  and  the  start  of  its  decline.  He  married  Constanze  Weber,  with 
whose  older  sister  Aloysia  he  had  once  been  very  much  in  love,  and  three  children  were 
born,  of  whom  one  survived  infancy.  And  he  wrote  in  those  few  years  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio,  the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn,  most  of  his  great  piano  concertos, 
the  Haffner  and  Linz  symphonies,  a  quartet  and  a  quintet  with  piano,  the  large  fragment 
of  the  C  minor  Mass,  and  Figaro.  Among  other  things. 

As  Vienna  began  to  lose  interest,  Prague  adopted  him.  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  was  first  given 
there  on  10  December  1786,  seven  months  after  its  premiere  in  Vienna,  and  so  great  was 
its  triumph  that  the  Prague  musical  community  invited  Mozart  to  attend  and  conduct 
some  of  its  performances  as  well  as  give  some  concerts.  He  arrived  on  1 1  January  1 787  in 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  amazed  and  touched  by  the  universal  Figaro 
madness,  everyone,  as  he  reported,  "writing  about  it,  talking  about  it,  humming, 
whistling  it,  and  dancing  it."  For  Prague  Mozart  played  his  newest  piano  concerto,  the 
magnificent  C  major,  K.503,  and  at  a  Grand  Musical  Academy  on  19  January  he  gave 
them  his  newest  symphony.  As  an  encore,  he  improvised  at  the  piano  one  dozen 
variations  on  "Non  piu  andrai"  from  Figaro — this  after  half  an  hour's  free  extemporiza- 
tion at  the  keyboard!  When  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  February,  it  was  with  a 
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commission  for  a  new  opera  especially  for  Prague:  the  contract  was  met  with  Don 
Giovanni,  first  staged  in  Prague  that  October. 

"My  orchestra  is  in  Prague,"  wrote  Mozart  to  the  musicians  who  had  invited  him, 
"and  my  Prague  people  understand  me."  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them, 
they  prepared  in  five  days  a  chorus  of  120  voices  to  sing  a  Requiem,  all  the  bells  in  the 
city  were  set  to  ringing,  and  people  stood  by  hundreds  in  the  bitter  December  cold 
because  the  cathedral  could  not  accommodate  them  all.  Reporting  on  an  all-Mozart 
concert  three  years  after  the  composer's  death,  a  newspaper  wrote  that  it  was  "easy  to 
imagine  how  full  the  hall  was  if  one  knows  Prague's  artistic  sense  and  its  love  for  Mozart 
. .  .  This  evening  was  fittingly  and  admirably  devoted  to  an  act  of  homage  to  merit  and 
genius;  it  was  a  rewarding  feast  for  sensitive  hearts  and  a  small  tribute  to  the 
unspeakable  delight  that  Mozart's  divine  tones  often  drew  from  us  ...  It  is  as  though 
Mozart  had  composed  especially  for  Bohemia;  nowhere  was  his  music  better  understood 
and  executed  than  in  Prague,  and  even  in  the  country  districts  it  is  universally  popular." 

The  Prague  is  one  of  three  Mozart  symphonies  to  begin  with  a  slow  introduction, 
being  anticipated  in  this  by  the  Linz  Symphony  of  1783  and  followed  by  the  E  flat 
symphony,  No.  39,  of  1788.*  Mozart  begins  here  with  gestures  of  utmost  formality,  but 
it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  these  are  a  point  of  reference  against  which  to  project 
what  turns  into  an  astonishing  series  of  diversions  and  extensions.  The  music  goes  on 
and  on,  eschewing  repose,  and  when  we  think  that  a  firm  cadence  is  inevitable — and  we 
are  now  about  to  enter  the  sixteenth  measure  of  a  very  slow  tempo — Mozart  stops  our 
breath  by  his  dramatic  turn  into  minor.  His  D  minor,  with  drums  and  pungently 
flavorful  low  trumpets,  harks  back  to  the  piano  concerto  in  that  key,  K.466,  and  ahead 
to  Don  Giovanni.  Having  reached  that  harmony  of  foreboding,  Mozart  writes  first  a 


*The  work  that  is  misleadingly  listed  as  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  37,  K.444,  is  actually  a  slow 
introduction  by  Mozart  for  a  symphony  by  Michael  Haydn. 
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powerful  rising  sequence  and  then  music  of  gradual,  tensely  anticipatory  subsidence. 
Our  attention  thus  captured,  the  Allegro  can  begin  in  quiet,  subtly  off-center  har- 
monically, and  against  an  accompaniment  of  taut  syncopations.  It  is  a  beginning  that 
strikingly  sets  off  the  festive  trumpet-and-drum  music  to  come.  When  a  new  theme 
arrives,  it  is  one  of  ideally  Mozartian  grace  and  freshness.  Yet  neither  the  drama  of  the 
Adagio  nor  the  urgent  elegance  of  the  Allegro  prepares  us  for  the  coming  together  of 
learning  and  fire  that  produces  the  densely  polyphonic,  irresistibly  energetic  develop- 
ment. (It  is,  incidentally,  one  of  the  few  passages  for  which  Mozart  made  elaborate 
sketches.)  The  extraordinary  spirit  of  these  pages  enters  the  recapitulation  and  the 
blazing  coda. 

If  we  pay  but  casual  attention  to  how  the  Andante  begins,  we  could  take  it  to  be 
simply  another  instance  of  Mozartian  grace.  Attend,  however,  to  the  specific  coloration 
with  which  Mozart  has  here  invested  the  familiar  gestures — listen,  that  is,  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  gently  unyielding  bass  and  to  the  poignant  chromatic  embellishment 
when  the  first  phrase  is  repeated — and  you  learn  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  ordinary. 
Strange  shadows  on  the  harmonies,  the  quiet  force  behind  the  contrapuntal  imitations, 
the  sighs  in  the  closing  melody,  all  these  contribute  to  what  caused  Mozart's  biographer, 
Alfred  Einstein,  to  exclaim,  "What  a  deepening  of  the  concept  of  Andante  is  here!" 
Here,  too,  there  is  no  minuet;  rather,  Mozart  moves  straight  into  one  of  his  most 
miraculous  finales,  a  movement  that  combines  strength  without  heaviness,  crackling 
energy  of  rhythm,  a  challenge  to  the  most  virtuosic  of  orchestras,  and,  as  always,  grace. 
We  think  of  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  as  a  special  group.  If,  however,  we  think, 
not  of  chronology,  but  of  quality,  then  surely  attainment  of  miracle  in  the  genre  is 
reached  first,  and  no  less,  in  the  Prague. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  and  Publications  Director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
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The  phrasings, 

colors  and  dynamic 

inflections  of  the  music 

unfolded  with  winning  simplicity 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on 
7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  He  completed  his  First  Symphony  in 
1876,  though  some  of  the  sketches  date  back 
to  the  1850s.  Otto  Dessoff  conducted  the  first 
performance  at  Karlsruhe  on  4  November 
1876,  and  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the 
symphony  to  America  on  15  December  1877 
in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall.  Boston  heard 
it  for  the  first  time  when  Carl  Zerrahn 
conducted  it  at  a  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion concert  in  the  Music  Hall  on  3  January 
1878,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  played  it 
during  its  first  season  on  9  and  10  December 
1881,  George  Henschel  conducting.  It  has 
also  been  played  at  BSO  concerts  under 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Sir  Adrian 
Boult,  Charles  Munch,  Guido  Cantelli,  Carl  Schuricht,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
William  Steinberg,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bruno  Maderna,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who 
led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March  1977  and  who  programmed  it  for  the 
BSO's  1979  tour  to  European  music  festivals.  Sir  Georg  Sold  conducted  the  Brahms  First  on  the 
Pension  Fund  concert  of  23  January  1979,  and  Eugene  Ormandy  led  the  most  recent  BSO 
performance  in  July  1980  at  Tanglewood.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty-two  years 
old.  (Beethoven  was  thirty,  Schumann  thirty-one,  Mahler  twenty-eight  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  respective  first  symphonies;  Mozart  was  eight  or  nine,  but  that's  another 
story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's  publisher  Simrock  feared  that  a 
Brahms  symphony  would  never  happen,  and  Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first 
Vienna  performance,  noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world  awaited  a 
composer's  first  symphony  with  such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the  Opus  1 1  and  Opus 
16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which  emerged  from  an  earlier  attempt  at  a 
symphony),  and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know-how  and  control,  the  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  a  piece  too  little  performed  today.  But  a  symphony  was 
something  different  and  had  to  await  the  sorting  out  of  Brahms's  relationship  with 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about 
following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its  C 
minor-to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  composer's 
Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged),  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly, 
in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight,  motivically-based  construction  of  the  work — in  some 
ways  quite  different  from  the  melodically  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later 
symphonies.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the 
other:  Beethoven's  rhythmic  drive  is  very  much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's  more  typical 
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expansiveness  is  still  present  throughout  this  symphony,  and  his  musical  language  is 
unequivocally  nineteenth-century-romantic  in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  4  November  1876  and  its  subsequent 
appearance  in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions. 
Brahms  himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable." 
Clara  Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat .  . .  merely  a  brilliant 
afterthought  stemming  from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi, 
court  conductor  at  Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  found  the  two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but  the 
last  movement  he  decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  {Brahms}  has  yet  created  in  the 
instrumental  field."  The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described  the  last 
movement  as  "overwhelming,"  but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement  "lacking 
in  appeal,  too  defiant  and  harsh." 


Life  at  the  Top 


.  .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
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•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
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A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting 
elements  within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world 
quite  different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the 
seeming  dichotomy  between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the  compositional 
craft  which  binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor  struggle  of  the  first 
movement  through  the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to  the  C 
major  triumph  of  the  finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives — the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a 
longer  value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the 
hesitant,  three-note  chromatic  ascent,  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — 
are  already  suggested  in  the  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-struggle. 
The  movement  is  prevailingly  somber  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again 
suggestive  of  Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only 
passing  relief:  their  dolce  and  espressivo  colorings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length  in 
the  symphony's  second  movement. 
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The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from  the 
tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante  is 
threatened  by  the  C  sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth- 
note  figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility 
prevails  when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin.  The  A  flat 
Allegretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  a  grazioso  mood — compare  the  Second  Symphony's 
third  movement — and  continues  the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the 
middle  movements  of  the  symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones, 
so  too  are  they  musically  distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third- 
related  keys:  E  major  for  the  second  movement  and  A  flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  ending 
seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement,  again  a 
third  away  from  the  movement  which  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first  movement, 
the  sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main  Allegro  and  its 
introduction.  This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major  horn  call 
(originally  conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868)  which  becomes 
a  crucial  binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in  the  trombones, 
silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup  of  the  horn  motto  and  then  the 
Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major  tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which  crystallize  along  the  way  into  a 
chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hallmark.  The  movement  drives  to  a  climax  for 
full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier  and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of 
C  major — Brahms  has  won  his  struggle. 

—  Marc  Mandel 
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THIS  CRAZY  ECONOMY 
IS  MAKING  A  LOT 

OF  SMART  PEOPLE  DO 

SOMETHING  THEY'VE  NEVER 

DONE  BEFORE. 

FILL  OUT  A  COUPON. 


It's  hard  to  guess  where  the  world  is 
going.  Inflation.  Recession.  High  energy 
prices.  And  unemployment.  Even  the 
economists  can't  agree. 

So  where  can  you  find  some  securi- 
ty for  your  family? 

John  Hancock  has  an  answer.  A  new 
kind  of  policy  created  in  response  to 
today's  economy— and  to  the  unforesee- 
able realities  of  the  future.  It's  called 
John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 

Offered  by  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Variable  Life 
is  designed  to  guarantee  your  initial 
amount  of  life  insurance  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offer  you  growth  opportun- 
ities to  help  offset  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

But  Variable  Life  isn't  just  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  It  also  protects 

For  more  complete  information  about  John  Hancock  Variable  Life 

I  Insurance,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  write  or  call  for 
a  Prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  forward  funds. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


your  family  if  the  economy  takes  a 
downturn.  A  recession— even  a  depres- 
sion—can never  reduce  the  initial  life 
insurance  protection  you  purchased  for 
your  family. 

How  can  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  promise  this? 

We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  in  clear, 
simple  language.  For  more  information, 
including  a  Prospectus,  just  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  our  toll-free  number. 

Learn  how  John  Hancock  Variable 
Life  Insurance  can  help  you  create  a 
certain  estate  in  an  uncertain  world. 


I      Mail  to:  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  John  Hancock  Place  T-54, 
Post  Office  Box  111,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  1-800-952-7443  OR  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND  1-800-343-7111.  BS(yi3 1 

These  policies  are  available  only  in  those  jurisdictions  which  permit  the  sale  of  John  Hancock  Variable  Life  Insurance. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach*  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001, 
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Areyou  ready  for 
anAlfaRomeo? 


ff  %W  7"hen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
W  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C, 

fr%W  T  nen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

yw    perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drovQ  a  great  big  station  wagon. 

"Well,  I  m  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


re 
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BMB. 


"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentists  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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More  About  Books  .  ♦  . 


The  best  short  introduction  to  Webern's  life  and  works  is  the  extraordinarily  informa- 
tive article  by  Paul  Griffiths  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited 
by  Stanley  Sadie  (Macmillan),  which  has  just  appeared.  (It  is  worth  noting  here  that  The 
New  Grove  completely  replaces  its  predecessor  of  a  quarter-century  ago  and  will  be  the 
primary  place  to  go  for  reference  on  musical  subjects.  Articles  on  the  major  composers 
are  very  substantial,  sometimes  running  to  the  length  of  a  small  monograph.  Just  to  take 
the  two  other  masters  represented  on  this  concert,  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  article,  with 
its  complete  list  of  works  and  bibliography,  runs  some  72  pages,  and  Heinz  Becker's 
Brahms  article  runs  35.  From  now  on  The  New  Grove  may  be  assumed  as  a  recom- 
mended source  of  information  even  when  not  listed  here,  though  articles  of  special 
significance  will,  of  course,  be  mentioned.)  Hans  Moldenhauer's  Anton  von  Webern: 
Chronicle  of  his  Life  and  Works  (Knopf)  is  a  massive  work  of  industry,  but  weakened  by 
the  deplorable  quality  of  the  (necessarily)  many  translations  from  the  German.  Most  of 
the  other  things  available  in  English  are  highly  technical  and  analytical.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  report  the  existence  in  English  of  Hanspeter  Krellman's  German  book  on 
Webern  in  the  Ro-Ro-Ro  monographs  (Rowohlt  paperback),  but  it  has  never  been 
translated. 

In  addition  to  his  Mozart  article  in  The  New  Grove,  Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Gross- 
man, also  paperback)  is  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  In 
addition  to  a  chapter  on  Mozart's  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  there  are  two  essays 
on  the  Mozart  concertos  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon 
and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback):  one  on  the  sources,  by  Friedrich  Blume,  and 
one  on  the  musical  origin  and  development  by  Robbins  Landon.  Hans  Keller's 
contribution  on  Mozart  to  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paper- 
back), is  also  of  interest.  Charles  Rosen's  The  Classical  Style  remains  an  indispensable 
study,  though  he  says  little  in  detail  about  K.482,  his  discussion  of  Mozart's  concertos  is 
not  to  be  missed.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  pleasant  brief  survey  in 
the  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's 
Mozart  and  his  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  each 
concerto,  but  much  of  the  material  consists  of  elaborate  flowery  descriptions  with  too 
little  substance. 

The  classic  two- volume  study  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  an 
Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano  with  him,  has  been  reprinted 
from  its  original  1905  edition;  it  is  still  excellent,  but  quite  expensive  (Scholarly).  The 
most  useful  recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  the  one  by  Karl  Geiringer 
(Oxford);  still  briefer,  but  very  readable,  is  Peter  Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good  short 
study  of  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson)  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  composer's  style  for  readers  not  afraid  of  a  lot  of 
musical  examples.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  analysis  of  the  First  Symphony  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and  for 
readers  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the 
Progressive  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's). 

-S.L. 
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rule  of  the  competition ... 
they  felt  in  love. 
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There  are  three  recordings  available  of  the  Webern  Passacaglia  for  Orchestra:  a 
sensuously  beautiful  one  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  in  a 
four-record  box  of  music  by  Webern,  Berg,  and  Schoenberg  (DG);  another  by  Pierre 
Boulez  in  his  complete  traversal  of  Webern's  music  (Columbia,  four  records);  and  the 
one  by  Robert  Craft  in  his  important  set  of  Webern's  complete  music,  dating  from  1957 
(Columbia,  four  records,  mono). 

Emanuel  Ax  has  recorded  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  22  with  Eduardo  Mata  and 
the  Dallas  Symphony  (RCA,  with  the  D  minor  concerto,  K.466).  Murray  Perahia  is 
both  soloist  and  conductor  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  in  his  recording  of 
K.482,  part  of  his  complete  Mozart  concerto  cycle  for  Columbia  and  available  on  a 
single  disc  with  the  Concerto  No.  8  in  C,  K.246.  Alfred  Brendel's  recording  with 
Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  is  also  recommended 
(Philips,  with  the  K.382  and  K.386  rondos  for  piano  and  orchestra). 

For  a  recording  of  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony,  I  suggest  either  Josef  Krips  with  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips,  with  the  Paris  Symphony,  No.  31)  or  Otto  Klem- 
perer  with  the  Philharmonia  (Angel,  with  Symphony  No.  39).  Daniel  Barenboim's 
recording  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  is  also  excellent,  but  has  inexplicably 
disappeared  from  the  catalog  listings  (Angel,  with  the  Haffner  Symphony  and  the 
Symphony  No.  32  in  G). 

Erich  Leinsdorf's  Boston  Symphony  recordings  of  the  four  Brahms  symphonies  for 
RCA  are  no  longer  available,  but  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  have  recorded  the  First 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Other  good  recent  recordings  include  James  Levine's  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  (RCA)  and  Sir  Georg  Solti's  also  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(London,  in  a  four-record  set  of  the  symphonies,  the  Tragic  Overture,  and  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture).  Wilhelm  Furtwangler's  great  recording  of  the  Brahms  First  is 
available  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  (mono).  Toscanini's  live  performances  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Cetra  import,  mono,  a  four- 
record  box  with  the  Tragic  Overture  and  the  Haydn  Variations)  are  preferable  to  his 
commercial  recordings  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola,  mono).  But  for  me,  the 
recording  of  the  Brahms  First  on  all  counts  is  Guido  Cantelli's  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (World  import,  mono). 

-M.M. 


Correction 


The  Jascha  Heifetz-Serge  Koussevitzky-BSO  recording  of  the  Prokofiev  Violin  Concerto 
No.  2  mentioned  two  weeks  ago  as  presently  unavailable  has  in  fact  been  reissued  in 
RCA's  retrospective  Heifetz  Collection.  It  is  included  in  Volume  4  of  that  series,  a  four- 
record  box  entitled  "Great  Concertos,  Great  Conductors,"  which  also  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  also  with  the  BSO  and  Koussevitzky,  the 
Brahms  Double  with  Emanuel  Feuermann,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Beethoven  Concerto  with  Toscanini  and  the  NBC,  and  the  Walton 
Concerto  with  Eugene  Goossens  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony. 
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Erich  Leinsdorf 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1962  to  1969,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted  more  than  700  concerts,  with  a 
repertoire  of  429  works  by  96  composers. 
Apart  from  the  contemporary  works  he  in- 
troduced, Mr.  Leinsdorf  made  musical  histo- 
ry with  his  concert-opera  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  in  their  original  versions,  and,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  with 
BMC  performances  of  Berg's  Wozzeck  and 
Schoenberg's  Die  gluckliche  Hand.  Mr. 
Leinsdorf  first  led  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
home  and  on  tour  in  1961;  this  season's 
concerts  are  his  first  with  the  orchestra  since 
guest-conducting  engagements  in  1969  and 
1971. 

One  of  the  world's  most  traveled  musi- 
cians, Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  in  recent  years  con- 
ducted on  every  continent:  he  has  toured  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  the  Far  East, 
to  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  with 
leading  American  and  European  orchestras. 
European  engagements  have  included  the 
five  symphony  orchestras  of  London,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 


Vienna  Philharmonic  and  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, the  Czech  Philharmonic,  the 
Tonhalle  of  Zurich,  and  others.  In  North 
America  he  has  been  guest  conductor  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Houston,  and  Toronto.  Foreign  tours  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  have  included 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  Japan.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  led  acclaimed  perfor- 
mances of  Tristan,  Siegfried,  Die  Walkure, 
Salome,  Elektra,  Fidelio,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  made 
his  debut  in  1938  when  he  was  only  25;  of 
Tannhduser  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival, 
Palestrina  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and 
Parsifal  at  the  Berlin  Opera.  Previous  posts 
have  included  the  music  directorships  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic,  the  directorship  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  and  music  consultant  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Mr.  Leinsdorf's 
recordings  over  the  past  thirty  years  have 
included,  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
symphonies  and  concertos  of  Prokofiev,  and 
the  complete  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms;  he  has  also  recorded  all  the  Mozart 
symphonies  as  well  as  complete  operas  by 
Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Puccini,  and  Strauss. 


?J?ln$ntrSeasotv 

To  delight  the  seiises 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Mondaxj  thru  Saturday. 

9h/lb<Vernotv§. 
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WHOS  BEEN  A  VITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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Emanuel  Ax 


In  1974,  Polish-American  pianist  Emanuel 
Ax  won  the  first  Rubinstein  International 
Piano  Competition.  He  has  also  won  the 
Michaels  Award  given  by  Young  Concert 
Artists;  he  has  been  a  winner  at  the  Chopin 
Competition  in  Warsaw,  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels,  and  the 
Vianna  da  Motta  competition  in  Lisbon;  and 
in  1979  he  was  awarded  the  Avery  Fisher 
Prize,  which  brought  with  it  a  cash  stipend,  a 
recital  on  Lincoln  Center's  "Great  Perform- 
ers" series,  and  performances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival.  Mr.  Ax,  who  maintains  an 
exclusive  contract  with  RCA,  has  also  been 
honored  for  his  recordings:  his  all-Beethoven 
album  was  named  one  of  the  year's  five  best 
by  Time  Magazine,  his  recording  of  the 
Dvorak  Piano  Quintet  with  the  Cleveland 
Quartet  was  named  "Record  of  the  Year"  by 
Stereo  Review,  and  his  performance  of  the 
Chopin  F  minor  piano  concerto  won  a 
Grammy  nomination. 

Mr.  Ax  began  his  concert  tours  across  the 
United  States  after  winning  the  Michaels 
Award  in  1975,  and  he  has  performed  in 
nearly  every  major  city.  He  has  toured 
Central  and  South  America,  he  has  given 


European  recitals  in  numerous  musical  cen- 
ters, including  Munich  and  Vienna,  and  his 
European  tour  in  1978  included  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Mr.  Ax  has  performed 
with  such  orchestras  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  symphonies  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, Los  Angeles,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic,  and  the  New  Philhar- 
monia.  He  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  August  1978,  when  he  per- 
formed the  Beethoven  First  Piano  Concerto 
at  Tanglewood  under  the  direction  of  Edo  de 
Waart.  Mr.  Ax  has  recorded  Mozart's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  22,  which  he  performs  at  this 
week's  BSO  concerts,  for  RCA  records. 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  4  December  at  6 
Tuesday,  9  December  at  6 


JEROME  ROSEN,  violin 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
CHRISTOPHER  O'RILEY,  piano 


WEBERN 


Four  Pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  7 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly) 
Rasch  (Fast) 
Sehr  langsam 
Bewegt  (With  movement) 


WEBERN 


Three  Small  Pieces  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  1 1 
Massige   J*.  (Moderate  it) 
Sehr  bewegt  (With  considerable  movement) 
Ausserst  ruhig  (Extremely  calm) 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  B  major  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano, 
Opus  8      (Final  version) 
Allegro  con  brio 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio 
Allegro 


m ;  i  d  e  P<  .ssibie  by  z^  State  Street 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
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Anton  Webern 

Four  Pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  7 
Three  Small  Pieces  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  1 1 


Webern  produced  a  number  of  compositions  in  his  teens,  before  he  had  begun  his 
studies  with  Arnold  Schoenberg,  but  most  of  these,  interesting  as  they  are  for  historical 
reasons,  fail  to  progress  beyond  the  category  of  "juvenile  works."  But  his  progress  in 
composition  during  the  four  years  he  studied  with  Schoenberg  (1904-1908)  was  quite 
extraordinary,  and  his  maturity  as  a  composer  was  marked  by  the  composition  of  an 
informal  "graduation  piece,"  the  Passacaglia,  Opus  1,  performed  on  this  week's  sympho- 
ny concerts.  Like  his  teacher,  Webern  soon  began  to  explore  wider  musical  realms, 
finally  giving  himself  up  to  atonality  in  a  group  of  works,  including  the  Opus  7  violin 
pieces,  composed  in  1910-11.  Already  the  four  short  pieces  show  Webern's  characteristic 
qualities:  an  appreciation  of  the  sensuous  possibilities  of  a  single  note  drawn  from  the 
violin,  or  a  pianissimo  chord  allowed  to  die  away  into  silence  on  the  piano;  spare 
textures  carefully  employing  all  of  the  twelve  possible  pitches  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
thus  condensing  the  entire  chromatic  universe  into  a  few  measures  (or,  as  Schoenberg 
once  characterized  it,  reducing  a  whole  novel  into  a  paragraph);  and  a  wonderful  ear  for 
dynamics  and  timbre.  The  four  pieces  of  Opus  7  alternate  between  extreme  delicacy  and 
more  vigorous  activity,  while  the  last  of  them  attempts  to  mediate  the  two  extremes. 

Webern's  next  three  works,  composed  between  1911  and  1914,  take  the  principle  of 
compression  almost  to  its  ultimate  extreme.  As  he  remarked  apropos  of  the  first  of  these 
three  works,  the  Six  Bagatelles  for  string  quartet,  Opus  9,  "While  working  on  them  I 
had  the  feeling  that  once  the  twelve  notes  had  run  out,  the  piece  was  finished  ...  It 
sounds  grotesque,  incomprehensible,  but  it  was  immensely  difficult."  It  might  seem 
difficult  to  produce  full  works  briefer  than  the  "Four  Pieces"  of  Opus  7,  but  Webern 
quite  correctly  called  his  Opus  1 1  "Three  Small  Pieces,"  because  they  were  indeed 
littler;  the  last  piece  of  the  set  runs  only  ten  measures  and  contains  but  twenty  notes  all 
told,  eight  for  the  cello  and  twelve  for  the  piano.  Further  than  this  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  go  without  reaching  literally  Webern's  (no  doubt  facetious)  suggestion  that 
the  piece  should  end  after  the  entire  twelve-note  chromatic  scale  had  been  heard.  In 
fact,  it  was  an  entire  decade  before  Webern  returned  to  instrumental  composition 
without  the  prop  of  a  text  to  generate  greater  length,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  development  of  a  new  means  of  organizing  his  material — the  serial 
technique — that  allowed  systematic  deployment  of  the  chromatic  materials  in  a  highly 
rational  way.  But  the  tiny  pieces  of  Opus  1 1  stand  as  an  incredibly  expressive 
monument  of  the  short  period  of  "pure"  atonality  from  the  early  part  of  the  century. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  B  major  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  8 


Johannes  Brahms  was  a  notoriously  private  composer.  He  was  intensely  aware  of  the 
attention  that  was  being  paid  to  Beethoven's  sketches  by  the  first  generation  of  musical 
scholars  investigating  Beethoven's  artistic  development,  and  he  was  determined  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  second-guessing  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  To  that  end  he  more  or 
less  systematically  destroyed  sketches  after  he  finished  a  piece  and  destroyed  pieces  that 
did  not  come  up  to  his  very  high  standards.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter 
into  the  composer's  workshop,  a  process  that  is  always  fascinating  to  music-lovers  who 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 
To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic- 
like  a  Longfellow  poem 
or  fine  Revere  silver. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


OPENING  MID-DECEMBER. 


SheratCMi-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER    BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  S2,0(K) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  l-ngland 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  Vie  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 


h 


the  freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
bv  December  SI 


Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details 


cm/am 


89  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109 
(61"')  2 2"- 8800  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  800-225 -CTVi 


have  been  moved  by  the  final  result.  How  interesting  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  peruse, 
for  example,  the  sketches  for  a  symphony  that  ended  up  as  the  basis  of  the  First  Piano 
Concerto,  or  those  for  the  string  quintet  (an  apparent  homage  to  Schubert's  great 
C  major  contribution  to  that  medium)  that  were  transformed  into  the  F  minor  piano 
quintet!  But,  alas,  all  of  the  earlier  sources  for  such  studies  seem  to  be  totally  lost. 

There  is,  however,  one  fascinating  and  unusual  example  of  a  work  written  early  in 
Brahms's  life  that  he  reworked  and  essentially  recomposed  at  a  very  late  stage,  and  this 
work — the  present  trio  in  B  major — provides  a  fascinating  direct  comparison  between 
the  young  Brahms  and  his  mature  counterpart.  And  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he 
did  not  suppress  the  earlier  version,  but  rather  suggested  to  his  publisher  that  both  be 
kept  in  print.  The  trio  was  originally  completed  early  in  1854,  in  the  composer's  twenty- 
first  year;  he  undertook  the  revision  thirty-five  years  later,  and  it  was  finally  published  in 
1891. 

Today  it  is  the  final  version  that  is  almost  always  performed  (and  will  be  performed 
here),  but  the  earlier  version  allows  us  to  glimpse  the  unfettered  young  composer, 
stretching  his  wings  to  soar  in  luxuriant  flight.  By  comparison  the  later  composer  has 
reined  in  his  fancy  and  preferred  to  produce  a  much  tauter  web  of  ideas.  The  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  differences  comes  immediately  upon  considering  the  com- 
parative lengths  of  the  movements  in  the  two  versions:  except  for  the  scherzo  (which  is 
substantially  identical  both  times),  the  earlier  version  is  more  than  half  again  as  long  as 
the  later  one.  In  effect,  Brahms  has  taken  the  same  musical  ideas  and  composed  quite 
different  works  from  them. 

In  the  final  version,  the  first  movement  grows  out  of  a  long-breathed  lyrical  melody 
gradually  enlivened  by  a  syncopated  accompaniment  figure,  to  which  is  added  later  a 
three-note  neighbor-note  motive  worked  out  in  much  of  the  development.  The  scherzo 
is  a  whirlwind  in  B  minor,  relaxing  slightly  in  the  B  major  of  the  engagingly  genial  Trio, 
rich  with  parallel  thirds  and  sixths.  The  Adagio  grows  from  a  chorale-like  theme  in  the 
piano  that  is  delicately  elaborated  from  its  original  straightforward  presentation.  The 
final  Allegro,  surprisingly  in  the  minor  mode,  starts  off  with  a  staccato  rhythmic  motive 
in  the  cello  that  seems  to  be  stuck  within  a  three-note  span,  circling  around  the 
dominant,  before  it  takes  off  in  a  widening  spiral,  to  be  followed  in  the  same  course  by 
the  violin,  while  the  piano  keeps  up  a  turbulent  background  of  triplets.  In  contrast  to 
this  tightly  closed  theme,  the  secondary  idea  in  D  major  is  an  expansive  melody 
rocketing  over  a  wide  range.  The  interplay  of  the  two  ideas  yields  a  powerful  conclusion 
to  this  mature  work  that  has  grown  out  of  a  youthful  one.  Its  mastery  is  evident 
throughout,  and  though  we  still  call  it  "Opus  8,"  there  was  certainly  a  real  point  in  the 
composer's  sly  suggestion  to  his  publisher  that  the  revised  version  be  called  "Opus  108." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Jerome  Rosen 


Jerome  Rosen  started  playing  violin  at  five 
and  piano  at  six,  and  majored  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland 
while  continuing  his  musical  studies.  Before 
his  appointment  as  assistant  concertmaster  of 
the  BSO  and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Pops  in  1972,  he  was  associate  concertmaster 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  conductor  and 
musical  director  of  the  Oak  Park  Symphony 
in  Michigan.  His  violin  teachers  included 
Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Rafael 
Druian.  For  seven  seasons,  Mr.  Rosen  was  a 
violinist,  conductor,  and  keyboard  player 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  he  was  an 
eight-time  member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Or- 
chestra. An  active  performer  of  solo  and 
chamber  music,  Mr.  Rosen  is  now  violinist 
and  keyboard  player  with  the  Boston 
Symphony. 


Ronald  Feldman 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  cellist  Ronald  Feldman 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1967.  His  teachers  have  included  Claus 
Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Leslie  Parnas. 
Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University 
and  at  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute,  and  he  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of 
Brandeis  University.  Active  in  many  ensem- 
bles and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  and  per- 
former of  new  music,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
contemporary  chamber  group,  Collage,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Greylock  Trio  for 
flute,  cello,  and  harp. 
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Christopher  O'Riley 


Pianist  Christopher  O'Riley  studied  with 
Russell  Sherman,  Patricia  Zander,  and 
Beatrice  Erdely  at  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  He  made  his  New  York 
debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  1977  with 
the  Anima  Trio,  and  he  has  appeared  in 
recital  throughout  the  New  England  area. 
For  three  summers  he  was  a  piano  fellow  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
where  he  twice  won  the  CD.  Jackson  Master 
Award  for  excellence  in  performance,  and  he 
has  toured  the  United  States  with  Gunther 
Schuller  and  the  New  England  Ragtime  En- 
semble. Mr.  O'Riley  won  second  prize  at  the 
1980  Montreal  International  Piano  Competi- 
tion, and,  sponsored  by  the  Pro  Musicis 
Foundation,  he  will  make  his  New  York  solo 
recital  debut  playing  music  of  Schumann, 
Ravel,  and  Scriabin  at  the  Abraham  Good- 
man House  next  February.  Later  this  season 
he  records  the  Berg  Chamber  Concerto,  and 
he  performs  the  Brahms  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo with  Benjamin  Zander  and  the  Boston 
Philharmonic. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


EARNES 
&NOBLE 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Tuesday,  6  January — 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C  series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  96, 

Miracle 
Fine  Symphony  (1962) 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 

Italian 

Wednesday,  7  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Thursday,  8  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  9  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  10  January — 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  13  January — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

NEEME  jARVI  conducting 

Brahms  Academic  Festival 

Overture 
Tubin  Symphony  No.  10 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  14  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  15  January — 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  January— 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  January — 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  20  January — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

JAMES  CONLON  conducting 

Britten  Four  Sea  Interludes 

and  Passacaglia 
from  Peter  Grimes 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  25 

GARRICKOHLSSON 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  4 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEHTM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Ciftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 
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Somerville,  MA  02143. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Tuesday,  9  December  at  8 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

'Music  Director.-. 
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Please  note  that  tonight's  concert  will  begin  with  the  overture  to  Mozart's  opera, 
Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  K384,  and  then  continue  with  the  Prague 
Symphony,  the  Webern  Passacaglia,  and  the  Brahms  First  Symphony  as 
originally  scheduled. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  K.  384 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  composed  his  Singspiel,  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  (The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio),  to  a  libretto  by  Gottlob 
Stephanie,  who  had  made  an  adaptation  of  C.  F.  Bretzner's  "Belmonte  und  Constanze."  It  was 
first  performed  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  16  July  1782.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  at  the  Athenaeum  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  16  February  1860.  Erich  Leinsdorfled  a 
concert  performance  of  the  entire  work  at  Tanglewood  on  12  July  1969.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  overture  in  December  1882,  and  it  has  since  been 
conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Emil  Paur,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Georg  Semkow.  The  overture  is  scored  for  flute,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and 
strings. 

Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  was  Mozart's  first  great  popular  success  in  opera.  Several 
reasons  can  be  given  for  this.  Mozart  entered  the  field  of  the  Singspiel,  which  bears  some 
formal  resemblance  to  our  operetta.  The  Singspiel,  using  the  language  of  its  audiences, 
relying  upon  intelligibility  by  spoken  lines,  dipping  unashamed  into  broad  comedy, 
resorting  to  colorful  scenery  and  costumes,  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  the  time. 
Entertainment  "alia  Turca"  was  then  in  similar  favor,  and  Mozart,  choosing  an  Oriental 
subject,  made  free  use  of  such  outlandish  instruments  as  the  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  piccolo.  These  reasons  in  themselves  would  not  have  been  enough  to 


account  for  the  immediate  and  spreading  success  of  Die  Entfuhrung,  which  was  per- 
formed seventeen  times  in  Vienna  in  its  first  season  and  quickly  taken  up  by  theaters  in 
other  cities.  Mozart  plunged  into  his  subject  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  and  turned  out 
music  which  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pit  was  so  full  of  verve,  sparkle,  and  true  dramatic 
delineation  that  there  was  no  resisting  it. 

The  amusing  incidents  of  the  story,  the  continual  hazards  of  the  plot  whereby 
Belmonte  and  his  servant  Pedrillo  plan  to  rescue  their  fiancees  from  the  harem,  the 
scene  where  Osmin,  the  overseer  of  Selim  Pasha  and  the  villain  of  the  piece,  is  plied 
with  wine  against  his  Turkish  principles  by  Pedrillo  and  rolled  off  in  a  wheelbarrow  out 
of  harm's  way,  these  lively  happenings  did  much  to  insure  the  popular  success  of  Die 
Entfuhrung.  In  the  libretto  which  Mozart  used,  written  by  Stephanie  and  copied  from 
Bretzner,  the  escape  is  foiled  at  the  last  moment  and  the  lovers,  instead  of  being 
executed  according  to  Turkish  expectations,  are  pardoned  by  their  overlord  as  a  point 
of  personal  pride  and  magnanimity,  and  sent  their  way:  a  startling  but  properly  happy 
ending.  In  libretto  language:  "His  heart  is  touched  by  their  sorrow;  he  nobly  forgives 
and  all  are  set  at  liberty." 

— from  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Hundredth  Season 


MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine" Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof .   ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Paul  Fromm 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 


Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Jordan  L.  Golding 
Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Graham  Gund 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen 


Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Secretary 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 


H 


Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


BSO 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  James  Conlon 
on  Friday,  16  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  composer  Theodore  Antoniou  on  Monday,  19  January 
at  1 1  a.m.,  and  saxophonist  Harvey  Pittel  on  Monday,  26  January  at  1 1  a.m. 


BSO  Centennial  Poster 


A  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster  specially 
commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  to 
commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a 
strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited  edition  of  300  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a  commercially  printed  edition 
available  at  $20.  The  Rauschenberg  poster  can  be  seen  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor;  inquiries  regarding  purchase  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Friends'  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Junior  Council  Winter  Membership  Meeting 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  hold  its  winter  member- 
ship meeting  on  Tuesday,  3  February  at  5:30  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex;  the  evening 
will  include  cocktails  and  dinner  with  complimentary  wine  and  beer.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  will  be  an  appearance  by  the  young  American  pianist  Frederick  Moyer  of 
Wayland,  who  will  present  a  piano  performance  and  a  discussion  about  the  life  of  a 
young  artist  in  today's  music  world.  Invitations  for  the  winter  meeting  will  be  mailed 
this  month;  all  interested  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  or  Mrs.  Gordon  Rollert  at  235-8975. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


■ 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs, 


U>T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


I^T^NEWBURY  ST.  F 

BOSTON,  TELEPHONE  247-0441 

Majc&Credit  Cards  hfonored. 


Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

*  Harvard 
Bode  Store 
Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter.  Boston  .  536-0095 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Seal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  lwing  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Lows  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

]. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old' friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Wednesday,  7  January  at  8 
Thursday,  8  January  at  8 
Friday,  9  January  at  2 
Saturday,  10  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  13  January  at  8 

NEEME  JARVI  conducting 


GT^ 


BRAHMS 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80 


TUBIN 


Symphony  No.  10 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 
Moderato 
Allegretto 
Largo 
Allegro  non  troppo 


The  evening  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  37. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 


II 


■ 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOQ 


&*<& 


At 
Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
Well  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  Well  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80 


Johannes  Branms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on 
7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  He  wrote  the  Academic  Festival 
Overture  during  the  summer  of  1880,  tried  it 
out  with  the  student  orchestra  of  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
led  its  official  premiere  in  Breslau  on  4 
January  1881.  The  first  American  perfor- 
mance was  given  at  Theodore  Thomas's 
"Summer  Garden  Concerts"  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Building  in  Chicago  on  18  August  1881; 
by  the  end  of  that  year,  Thomas  had  also 
introduced  the  overture  to  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Brooklyn.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  1882, 
and  it  has  since  been  performed  at  BSO 
concerts  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Willy  Hess,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Victor  de  Sabata,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles  Wilson,  William  Steinberg,  and,  most  recently  in  Symphony  Hall,  in 
December  1974,  Klaus  Tennstedt.  More  recent  performances  have  been  given  at  Tanglewood  by 
Sergiu  Comissiona  in  1978  and  Eugene  Ormandy  in  1980.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  conferred  an  honorary  doctorate  on  Brahms  in 
1879,  it  was  assumed  that  the  composer  would  acknowledge  the  honor  with  a  special 
composition.  No  doubt  what  everyone  expected  was  something  that  would  match  the 
Latin  citation  accompanying  the  award,  which  declared  that  Brahms  was  "the  foremost 
composer  of  serious  music  [indeed,  "austere"  would  be  a  possible  translation]  in 
Germany  today."  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  darkly  somber  symphony,  perhaps  an  intricate 
polyphonic  choral  work  with  invertible  canons  in  eight  real  parts.  Whatever  the  rectors 
of  the  university  might  have  expected,  it  was  most  assuredly  not  a  potpourri  of  German 
student  songs,  especially  songs  associated  with  the  less  intellectual  aspects  of  university 
life — wenching,  wining,  freshman  initiation,  and  so  on.  But  perhaps  Brahms,  who 
surely  was  aware  of  his  reputation  for  writing  the  most  serious  stuff  around,  decided 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  the  academics,  for  although  he  himself  had  never  attended 
university  he  did  have  some  contact  with  the  music  of  the  students,  including  the  ritual 
initiation  "fox-ride"  undertaken  with  Joachim  at  a  students'  club  in  Gottingen,  when 
he  was  twenty.  Nearly  thirty  years  later  that  ceremony  (and  the  song  that  accompanies 
it)  were  transmuted  into  one  of  the  composer's  most  popular  compositions. 

After  beginning  softly  in  the  minor  (the  students'  irrepressible  high  spirits  are  barely 
held  in  check  by  the  faculty),  the  firm  establishment  of  the  major  brings  with  it  the 
chorale-like  tune  Wir  haben  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,  played  by  the  trumpets.  The 
students  are  now  free,  and  the  opening  material  bursts  forth  at  full  volume.  Brahms 
modulates  to  a  very  bright  key  to  introduce  (in  violins)  the  Landesvater  melody  but  then 
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proceeds  to  the  normal  dominant  for  what  would  be  the  "real"  secondary  theme  if  this 
were  an  abstract  sonata  movement;  the  tune  introduced  here  is  the  freshman  initiation 
fox-ride  song,  Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hbh?  The  review  of  all  these  tunes  in  the  tonic 
brings  us  to  the  most  famous  of  all  student  songs,  Gaudeamus  igitur:  "Let  us  rejoice  while 
we  are  still  young;  after  a  jolly  youth  and  a  burdensome  old  age,  the  earth  will  claim  us." 
Brahms  indulged  himself  with  the  largest  orchestra  he  ever  used,  including  extra 
percussion  for  the  sake  of  spectacle.  He  himself  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  overture 
at  Breslau  in  January  1881.  Whatever  the  university  graybeards  may  have  thought  of 
this  unbuttoned  romp,  Brahms's  wit  and  technique  had  surely  captured  one  perpetual 
aspect  of  student  life. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Eduard  Tubin 

Symphony  No.  10 

Eduard  Tubin  was  born  on  18  June  1905  at 
Kallaste,  Estonia.  He  moved  to  Sweden  in 
1944  and  is  now  living  in  Stockholm.  The 
Tenth  Symphony  was  composed  at  Handen, 
near  Stockholm,  between  10  January  and  5 
April  1973.  The  first  performance  took  place 
on  27  September  of  that  year  in  Gbteborg, 
with  William  Byrd  conducting  the  Gbteborg 
Symfoniker.  There  has  been  one  perfor- 
mance in  the  United  States;  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  under  Taavo  Virkhaus  per- 
formed the  Tenth  as  part  of  a  festival  of 
Estonian  culture  held  in  Baltimore  in  the 
summer  of  1976.  With  these  performances  of 
Eduard  Tubin  s  Tenth  Symphony — the  first 
of  his  works  to  be  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra — conductor  Neeme 
Jarvi  commemorates  the  composer's  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  tiny  country  of  Estonia,  which  closes  off  the  eastern  end  of  the  Baltic  sea,  has 
been  inhabited  since  ancient  times  by  the  Estonians,  a  Finno-Ugric  people  mentioned 
by  Tacitus.  The  history  of  this  country  has  been  one  of  almost  unceasing  domination  by 
powerful  neighbors — the  Germans  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  then  the 
Swedes,  and  finally,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russians.  Nationalistic  feelings 
grew  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  point  where  Estonia  was  declared  independent  in 
1918,  though  several  years  of  fighting  were  necessary  before  the  Soviet  Union  "volun- 
tarily and  forever"  renounced  its  claims  in  a  peace  treaty  signed  in  1920.  But  in  1939  a 
secret  protocol  added  to  the  "non-aggression  pact"  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  provided 
for  Estonia,  along  with  Finland,  Latvia,  and  eastern  Poland,  to  fall  to  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Soviet  forces  occupied  the  country  on  17  June  1940,  and  soon  Estonia  was  forcibly  and 
unconstitutionally  named  a  constituent  member  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  A  year  later  Hitler  chose  to  attack  Russia,  and  improvised  Estonian  units 
took  the  opportunity  of  driving  the  Russians  out  of  their  country,  but  only  temporarily. 
By  early  1944  the  Russians  returned  to  the  attack,  seizing  the  capital  of  Tallinn  on  22 
September.  About  30,000  Estonians  escaped  by  sea  to  Sweden,  another  33,000  to 
Germany;  many  perished  in  the  sea  en  route.  More  than  half  the  country's  writers  chose 
exile,  with  the  result  that  since  1944  a  great  part  of  Estonian  culture — prose,  poetry,  and 
music — has  been  produced  by  Estonian  artists  living  abroad.  In  the  realm  of  music,  the 
most  distinguished  figure  is  the  symphonist  Eduard  Tubin. 

Tubin  received  his  musical  education  in  Estonia's  second-largest  city,  Tartu,  which  is 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  his  birthplace.  He  studied  composition  there  with  Heino 
Eller  between  1924  and  1930.  Until  his  departure  for  Sweden  he  conducted  the 
Vanemuine  Theatre  Orchestra  and  introduced  much  new  music,  including  the  first 
performance  in  Tallinn  (1936)  of  Stavinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms,  composed  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1930.  In  1938  he  went  to 
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Budapest  to  study  with  Kodaly;  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Bartok. 
Since  his  move  to  Sweden,  Tubin  has  continued  to  conduct  and  to  compose.  His  output 
now  includes  a  dozen  symphonies,  two  operas,  two  ballets,  a  pair  of  violin  concertos,  a 
double  bass  concerto  (written  in  1948  for  Ludvig  Juht,  a  former  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra),  a  balalaika  concerto,  and  numerous  chamber  and  vocal  com- 
positions. Though  long  a  resident  of  Sweden,  he  remains  culturally  an  Estonian;  his 
operas  and  ballets  are  based  on  native  themes,  and  his  vocal  music — songs,  operas, 
ballads  for  solo  voice  with  orchestra — is  composed  to  Estonian  texts. 

Tubin's  Tenth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  space  of  the  first  few  months  of  1973  at 
Handen — just  south  of  Stockholm  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Sweden,  about  150  miles  due 
west  of  Estonia  across  the  Baltic  Sea — is  in  a  single  large  movement.  There  are  two  basic 
tempos,  the  opening  Adagio  and  the  later  Allegro  molto  moderato  ma  energico;  both 
recur  several  times.  The  opening  arouses  certain  expectations  of  sonata-allegro  form, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  since  we  are  so  practiced  in  hearing  symphonic  music  laid  out  in 
that  way.  The  composer  continues  to  play  on  these  expectations  throughout  the  work. 
The  Adagio  begins  with  strings  alone  presenting  a  melody  (in  a  chorale-like  harmoniza- 
tion) that  winds  in  on  itself  before  opening  up  to  a  high  register;  this  is  followed  by  a 
dotted-note  figure  in  the  horn — an  important  articulating  idea  of  the  piece,  since  the 
horns  will  return  at  several  points  in  this  way,  and  both  the  chord  presented  here  and 
the  dotted  rhythm  play  important  roles  in  the  sections  to  come.  After  we  have  heard 
the  horn  motive  for  the  third  time,  second  violins  and  violas  begin  to  alternate  in  a 
triplet  ostinato,  over  which  the  solo  oboe  sings  a  lyrical  melody  that  introduces,  almost 
offhand,  a  little  triplet  turn  figure,  which  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
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important  ideas  of  the  piece.  The  texture  thickens  and  the  tempo  speeds  up  (during  a 
timpani  solo)  to  the  definitive  Allegro. 

The  Allegro  begins  with  an  eighth-note  ostinato  in  the  trombones  and  tuba — 
precisely  the  idea  presented  earlier  by  the  horns,  but  with  the  dotted  rhythms  smoothed 
out.  This  functions  as  the  accompaniment  to  a  vigorous,  rhythmic  theme  in  the  violins, 
related  in  its  wide-ranging  line  to  the  material  presented  at  the  outset  of  the  Adagio.  We 
therefore  are  most  likely  to  assume  that  this  Allegro  is  the  beginning  of  the  exposition 
of  a  sonata  form  that  has  been  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction  designed  to  set  forth  the 
principal  harmonic  and  motivic  ideas  of  the  piece.  And  for  a  time  there  is  no  reason  not 
to  understand  the  movement  in  that  way:  all  of  the  material  has  grown  out  of  that 
introduction  in  the  manner  typical  of  many  symphonic  works.  The  transition,  by  way 
of  an  extended  horn  solo,  even  leads  to  a  markedly  new  theme — a  gently  swinging, 
syncopated  figure  in  oboe  and  clarinets — that  can  be  understood  without  difficulty  as 
the  "second  theme."  From  this  point  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  working  out  of  both  ideas 
leads  to  a  solid  fortissimo  climax,  apparently  the  end  of  the  exposition. 
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What  comes  next  seems  designed  to  lead  into  a  "development"  section — broken-up 
fragments  of  the  timpani  motive  (which  brought  in  the  Allegro)  and  the  first  few  notes 
of  the  main  allegro  theme  in  the  strings.  But  what  follows,  instead,  is  an  almost  literal 
repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  Allegro.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  continue  hearing  the 
movement  as  a  sonata-allegro  form  (and  force  of  long  habit  dies  hard),  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  composer  is  repeating  the  exposition  (a  classical  throwback!).  But  that 
explanation  doesn't  work  for  long,  since,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  theme, 
everything  suddenly  skews  upwards  a  semitone.  All  right,  then,  we  may  think,  it  was  a 
deceptive  repetition  of  the  exposition  that  actually  leads  us  well  into  the  development, 
and  so  it  seems  to  be,  as  the  meter  now  shifts  from  the  predominating  3/4  to  the 
compound  meters  of  9/8  and  12/8  (the  effect  of  which  is  to  smooth  out  somewhat  the 
sharp  dotted  rhythms  of  3/4)  for  an  elaborate  working-out  of  the  material  (especially 
the  triplet  turn  figure)  with  some  metrical  changes.  But  just  when  this  seems  to  be 
winding  down — presumably  for  a  recapitulation  of  the  opening — it  turns  out  to  be 
restating  itself  instead! 

Now  perhaps  we  may  begin  to  realize  that  the  composer  is  not  giving  us  a  straight- 
forward sonata-form  movement  at  all,  though  he  has  cleverly  pretended  to  at  all  the 
crucial  points.  Instead  we  have  a  kind  of  continual  development  with  interlocked 
recapitulations  throughout.  Only  at  the  end  does  Tubin  return  to  a  brief  restatement  of 
the  very  opening  material;  here,  at  last,  we  expect  a  full  recapitulation — but  we  are  to  be 
surprised  again.  The  return  to  the  opening  is  in  fact  only  a  framing  element,  bringing  us 
to  the  coda;  the  "recapitulation"  has  taken  place,  little  by  little,  all  the  way  through  the 
piece.  All  that  remains  is  the  buildup  to  one  last  climax,  which  then  rapidly  fades  off  to 
the  quiet  ending. 
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It  may  be  worth  restating  this  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  an  abbreviated  diagram  to 
show  how  the  composer  has  played  upon  our  classical  sensibilities  in  creating  this 
movement: 

Slow  introduction; 

Allegro  ("Exposition"); 

Immediate  repeat  of 
"Exposition,"  with  change  of 
key  and  moving  on  to 

"Development"  in  compound  meter; 

"Development"  repeated  in 
part  and  then  extended; 


Return  to  slow  introduction,  as 
if  for  "Recapitulation,"  but 
actually  to  frame  the  entire 
symphony,  leading  to 


Coda. 


Although  Tubin's  style  is  clearly  informed  by  a  contemporary  sensibility  in  his 
dissonance  treatment  and  free  chromaticism,  the  success  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  is 
predicated  on  his  ability  to  use  the  devices  of  traditional  classical  symphonic  structure 
to  force  us  constantly  to  reconsider  what  we  are  hearing.  This  is  possible  because  of  the 
clear  articulation  of  phrases,  the  literal  repetition  of  some  sections,  and  the  very  classical 
orchestration — all  elements  typical  of  symphonic  writing  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
which  he  has  fused  with  his  own  materials  to  produce  the  unique  shape  of  this 
particular  work. 

-S.L. 
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rule  of  the  competition 
they  fell  in  love. 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  47 


Dmitri  Dmitriyevich  Shostakovich  was  born 
in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  on  25 
September  1906  and  died  in  Moscow  on  9 
August  1975.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was 
composed  in  1937  and  first  performed  on  21 
November  of  that  year  by  the  Leningrad 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Yevgeny 
Mravinsky.  The  first  American  performance 
was  a  broadcast  by  the  NBC  Orchestra 
under  Artur  Rodzinsky  on  9  April  1938. 
Richard  Burgin  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  first  performances  here  on 
20  and  21  January  1939.  He  and  Serge 
Koussevitzky  both  conducted  it  on  numerous 
occasions;  it  has  also  been  performed  here 
under  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Leopold 
Stokowski.  All  of  the  performances  in  the 
last  decade  have  been  at  Tanglewood — under  Charles  MacKerras,  James  DePriest,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  (an  unforgettable  performance  on  the  day  of  the  composer's  death)y  and,  most 
recently,  in  1979,  Bernstein.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets 
and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  xylophone,  two  harps, 
piano,  celesta,  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  has  long  been  the  best-known  and  most  frequently  performed  of 
Shostakovich's  fifteen  symphonies,  for  both  musical  and  extra-musical  reasons.  The 
work  fits  cleanly  into  the  historical  symphonic  tradition,  and,  with  its  four  movements 
progressing  from  a  minor-key  opening  of  considerable  expressive  force  to  the  assertive 
major-key  close,  it  clearly  deserves  to  be  called  a  "Fifth  Symphony,"  a  unique  genre 
single-handedly  created  by  Beethoven  and  enlarged  by  Tchaikovsky  and  Mahler. 

The  piece  was  composed  at  great  speed — about  three  months  all  told,  the  third 
movement  being  written  in  three  days — at  a  difficult  time  for  Shostakovich.  Until  1936, 
his  career  had  been  largely  a  string  of  successes,  beginning  with  the  first  performance  of 
his  astonishingly  mature  First  Symphony  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  In  the  ensuing 
years  he  had  composed  more  symphonies,  film  scores,  the  satirical  opera  The  Nose  (after 
a  story  by  Gogol),  and  the  ballet  The  Age  of  Gold.  His  opera  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk 
District  was  given  two  distinguished  productions  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  which 
premiered  only  two  days  apart  in  January  1934.  It  was  hailed  as  the  first  real  masterpiece 
of  Soviet  opera;  performances  were  soon  mounted  on  major  operatic  stages  in  the  West. 
Both  Russian  productions  were  near  the  one  hundredth  performance  when — 
fateful ly — Stalin  saw  it.  The  opera  dealt  with  an  adulterous  affair  that  led  to  murder; 
Stalin  objected  violently  to  the  orchestral  passage  with  suggestive  trombone  glissandos 
that  described  the  consummation  of  this  affair  (behind  the  closed  curtain).  (He  was  not 
alone  in  being  outraged;  when  Lady  Macbeth  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
William  Henderson  declared  in  his  review  for  the  New  York  Sun,  "Shostakovich  is 
without  doubt  the  foremost  composer  of  pornographic  music  in  the  history  of  the 
opera.")  The  result  was  an  attack  in  Pravda — unsigned  and  therefore  all  the  more 
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potent — on  28  January  1936.  Shostakovich  recalled  that  he  bought  that  issue  in  a 
railroad  station  at  Arkhangelsk,  where  he  was  on  a  concert  tour.  "I'll  never  forget  that 
day,  it's  probably  the  most  memorable  in  my  life."  The  opera  was  dropped  from  the 
repertoire  immediately.  And  when  one  of  the  composer's  friends  wrote  to  Stalin  urging 
that  he  take  into  account  Shostakovich's  musical  works  "singing  the  praises  of  our 
socialist  homeland,"  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Stalin  attended  his  ballet  Limpid 
Stream  at  the  Bolshoi;  within  ten  days  a  second  attack  appeared.  "Two  editorial  attacks 
in  Pravda  in  ten  days — that  was  too  much  for  one  man.  Now  everyone  knew  for  sure 
that  I  would  be  destroyed.  And  the  anticipation  of  that  noteworthy  event — at  least  for 
me — has  never  left  me." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pravda  article,  Shostakovich  was  about  halfway  through  compos- 
ing his  Fourth  Symphony,  an  elaborate  and  lengthy  work  for  huge  orchestra  (quadruple 
woodwinds  and  eight  trumpets,  among  other  things)  in  an  abstract  and  "modern" 
mode.  The  work  was  completed  in  May  of  1936  and  set  in  rehearsal  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  its  intended  first  performance  under  Fritz  Stiedry.  Meanwhile  the  attacks  on 
Shostakovich  as  "enemy  of  the  people"  and  "formalist"  continued.  Stiedry  clearly  did 
not  understand  the  music  and  lacked  the  courage  to  brave  a  performance  in  the  face  of 
what  was  almost  certain  to  be  official  condemnation.  Finally  in  December  Shostakovich 
withdrew  the  score,  fearful  of  the  consequences  if  this  difficult  score  also  failed  to  please 
(it  was  not  performed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century). 

One  might  expect  the  effect  of  these  cumulative  denunciations  to  have  been  total 
withdrawal  from  creative  work,  but,  surprisingly,  the  opposite  seems  to  have  been  the 
case.  Less  than  four  months  after  withdrawing  the  Fourth,  Shostakovich  began  work  on 
his  Fifth  Symphony  which  he  completed  in  just  three  months.  Gone  is  the  enormously 
inflated  orchestra  required  by  the  Fourth,  as  well  as  some  of  the  "constructivist" 
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working  out  of  materials.  And  yet,  although  the  response  expected  of  a  composer  placed 
in  such  an  ambivalent  political  position  might  have  been  a  patriotic  cantata  or  some 
other  form  of  inflated  pseudo-artistic  rhetoric,  Shostakovich  worked  once  again  in  the 
purely  abstract  symphonic  medium.  Why,  then,  did  the  Fifth  Symphony  achieve  such  a 
resounding  success,  and  effect  the  "rehabilitation"  of  its  composer,  while  the  Fourth  was 
criticized  even  before  performance?  No  doubt  the  answer  lies,  at  least  partly,  in  the 
"human"  theme  that  Shostakovich  claimed  to  be  pursuing  in  this  symphonic  study: 

The  theme  o{  my  Fifth  Symphony  is  the  making  of  a  man.  I  saw  a  man  with  all  his 
experiences  in  the  center  of  the  composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  the  finale  the  tragically  tense  impulses  of  the  earlier  movements  are 
resolved  in  optimism  and  joy  of  living. 

The  key  words  here,  which  may  explain  the  success  of  the  work,  are  the  description  of 
the  musical  style  as  "lyrical"  and  the  final  resolution  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living." 
Both  of  these  elements  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  officially  sanctioned  Soviet  view  of 
music.  But  the  composer's  comments  purposely,  it  seems,  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the 
structure  of  the  first  movement,  especially,  is  symphonic  in  the  truest  and  most  abstract 
sense,  in  the  sense  that  Soviet  ideologists  might  deplore.  Still,  his  apologia  seems  to  have 
worked — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  symphony  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  creative 
reply  of  a  Soviet  artist  to  justified  criticism,"  a  phrase  that  has  been  attributed  to 
Shostakovich  himself,  although  it  was  in  fact  invented  by  an  unidentified  commentator 
reviewing  the  piece  early  on  (Shostakovich,  probably  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
accepted  this  formulation). 

The  first  movement  is  built  on  a  series  of  motives  introduced  in  the  opening  musical 
paragraph — a  sharply  dotted  canonic  idea,  a  short  descending  sequence,  and  a  con- 
templative descending  theme — presented  in  the  strings  alone.  These  ideas  reappear  in 
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new  relationships  while  Shostakovich  moves  from  the  home  D  minor  to  the  key  of 
E  flat  minor,  where  the  strings,  with  some  punctuation  from  the  harp,  introduce  the 
second  theme,  its  long-held  notes  in  the  first  violins  soaring  and  then  dropping  in  large 
leaps  over  a  rhythmic  accompaniment  consisting  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths 
repeated  for  some  nineteen  measures  as  the  melody  unwinds  overhead.  (This  accom- 
paniment motive  makes  important  reappearances  throughout  the  movement.)  The  pace 
gradually  quickens  as  the  motives  are  fused  and  reformed  in  an  Allegro  that  becomes 
progressively  more  hectic  and  turns  into  a  vigorous  but  rather  grotesque  march  (while 
the  TUM-ta-ta  rhythm  of  the  quarter-note  and  two  eighths  mentioned  above  doubles 
its  speed  to  reinforce  the  infusion  of  energy).  The  strings  and  woodwinds  reintroduce 
the  opening  canonic  idea  against  a  massive  restatement  of  the  lyrical  second  theme  in 
the  brasses  to  build  the  climactic  tension  leading  to  the  triple-forte  return  to  the  tonic 
and  beginning  of  the  recapitulation,  leading  off  with  the  second  of  the  three  motives 
heard  at  the  beginning.  The  recapitulation  consists  of  a  long  winding-down  of  energy,  a 
kind  of  unrolling  of  the  tensions  built  up  in  the  exposition,  closing  with  all  of  the 
principal  ideas  summarized  in  a  few  bars  stated  in  the  original  Moderato  tempo. 

The  second  movement,  a  lumbering  and  slightly  grotesque  scherzo,  is  more 
lighthearted  and  less  overtly  satirical  than  some  of  his  other  movements  of  this  type 
(possibly  reflecting  conscious  restraint),  but  it  is  neatly  made,  with  its  heavy  3/4  pulse 
occassionally  interrupted  by  4/4 — just  often  enough  to  throw  the  heavy  dance  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  a  little  off-center. 
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The  Largo,  in  which  the  brasses  remain  silent  throughout,  was  composed,  Shostakovich 
said,  in  just  three  days.  It  grows  out  of  broad,  sustained,  meditative  ideas  that  become 
more  and  more  intense,  even  distraught;  these  are  balanced  with  a  more  static  but  very 
bright  passage  for  flutes  and  harp.  The  somber  richness  of  texture  derives  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  strings  are  subdivided  here  into  eight  parts— three  sections  of  violins, 
two  each  of  violas  and  cellos,  and  double  basses. 

The  last  movement  has  aroused  the  greatest  critical  controversy.  According  to  the 
composer's  official  view,  as  presented  at  the  time  of  the  premiere,  the  finale  resolves  the 
tensions  of  the  earlier  movements  in  "optimism  and  joy  of  living."  The  ending,  to  be 
sure,  is  in  D  major  (although  that  resolution  appears  only  very  late  in  the  final 
movement),  but  the  composer's  "optimism"  appears  to  be  quite  as  factitious  as  the 
similar  major-key  ending  contrived  by  Tchaikovsky  for  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Most 
analysts,  even  those  recognizing  the  cleverness  with  which  Shostakovich  has  prepared 
the  ending,  argue  that  it  doesn't  quite  work,  that  the  energy  is  whipped  up  without  an 
adequate  sense  of  release.  Shostakovich's  own  view,  as  revealed  in  a  striking  passage 
from  his  recently  published  (and  still  disputed)  memoirs,  helps  explain  the  problem: 

Awaiting  execution  is  a  theme  that  has  tormented  me  all  my  life.  Many  pages  of  my 
music  are  devoted  to  it.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  explain  that  fact  to  the  performers,  I 
thought  that  they  would  have  a  greater  understanding  of  the  work's  meaning.  But 
then  I  thought  better  of  it.  You  can't  explain  anything  to  a  bad  performer  and  a 
talented  person  should  sense  it  himself.  .  . 

I  discovered  to  my  astonishment  that  the  man  who  considers  himself  its  greatest 
interpreter  does  not  understand  my  music*  He  says  that  I  wanted  to  write  exultant 
finales  for  my  Fifth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  but  I  couldn't  manage  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  this  man  that  I  never  thought  about  any  exultant  finales,  for  what 
exultation  could  there  be?  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone  what  happens  in  the  Fifth. 
The  rejoicing  is  forced,  created  under  threat,  as  in  Boris  Godunov.f  It's  as  if  someone 
were  beating  you  with  a  stick  and  saying,  "Your  business  is  rejoicing,  your  business  is 
rejoicing,"  and  you  rise,  shaky,  and  go  marching  off,  muttering,  "Our  business  is 
rejoicing,  our  business  is  rejoicing." 

Shostakovich  has  been  widely  regarded  as  a  great  and  expressive  composer  of 
ambivalent  music,  of  music  reflecting  the  doubts  and  the  terrors  of  our  century.  Perhaps 
the  key  to  understanding  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  is  the  realization  that  even  at  its  most 
assertive,  Shostakovich's  music  remains,  at  its  core,  deeply  ambivalent. 

-S.L. 


*The  reference  is  to  Yevgeny  Mravinsky,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Shostakovich's 
Fifth  Symphony  and  several  others,  including  the  Eighth,  which  is  dedicated  to  him.— S.L. 

fShostakovich  is  describing  an  incident  in  the  opening  scene  of  Mussorgsky's  opera.— S.L. 
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More.  .  . 

The  classic  two-volume  study  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  an 
Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano  with  him,  has  been  reprinted 
from  its  original  1905  edition;  it  is  still  excellent,  but  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most 
useful  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  the  one  by  Karl  Geiringer  (Oxford);  still 
briefer,  but  very  readable,  is  Peter  Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good  short  study  of  Brahms 
Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson)  is  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  composer's  style  for  readers  not  afraid  of  a  lot  of  musical  examples.  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the  Progressive  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St. 
Martin's).  Collectors  will  want  to  watch  out  for  a  copy  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  recording 
of  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  mono, 
reissued  in  long-play  format  in  a  now  out-of-print  four-record  box  also  including 
the  Brahms  Fourth,  the  Tchaikovsky  Fifth,  and  works  of  Foote,  Hanson,  and 
Rachmaninoff).  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  splendid  version  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
coupled  with  an  equally  fine  Second  Symphony,  is  available  at  a  bargain  price  on 
Seraphim.  And  George  Szell's  performance  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  coupled 
with  the  Tragic  Overture  and  a  wonderful  reading  of  the  Haydn  Variations  (Columbia). 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  information  about  Eduard  Tubin  in  this  country;  there 
are  no  books  or  articles  devoted  to  his  music  (except  for  two  articles  in  the  Russian 
journal  Sov'etskaya  Muzika  for  1967),  and  the  references  in  such  standard  sources  as 
Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  and  Grove  are  extremely  brief.  Even  more  unfortunate  is 
the  fact  that  no  recordings  of  his  music  seem  to  be  available  here;  rumor  has  it  that  a  few 
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pieces  are  available  on  Russian  discs,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  been  imported  (of 
course,  by  declaring  this  here,  I  virtually  guarantee  that  someone  will  write  before  the 
month  is  out  to  notify  me  of  a  source). 

The  best  discussion  of  the  complex  and  changing  milieu  within  which  Shostakovich 
composed  his  music  is  to  be  found  in  Boris  Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  1917-1970  (Norton;  available  in  paperback),  which  is  fully  detailed  and  richly 
documented.  The  most  important  new  light  on  Shostakovich  in  recent  years  has  been 
shed  by  the  publication  in  English  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  as 
related  to  and  edited  by  Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row;  available  in  paperback). 
Soviet  officials  and  the  composer's  son,  a  prominent  Soviet  conductor,  insist  that  the 
book  is  a  fake,  but  it  is  psychologically  consistent  and  convincing.  A  more  recent  book, 
Pages  from  the  Life  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich  by  Dmitri  and  Ludmilla  Sollertinsky  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich),  is  much  more  disturbing;  it  is  the  "official"  Soviet  response  to  the 
memoirs  and  must  be  read  with  extreme  caution,  since  the  "pages"  that  the  authors 
choose  to  print  are  by  and  large  the  happy  ones.  Boris  Schwarz  has  written  the  well- 
balanced  article  on  Shostakovich  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
although  he  wrote  it  before  the  publication  of  the  memoirs  and  so  was  not  able  to  take 
them  into  account.  As  for  the  music  itself,  Norman  Kay's  Shostakovich  (Oxford 
paperback)  deals  with  the  composer's  musical  language  through  a  discussion  of  a  half 
dozen  or  so  major  works,  including  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  Hugh  Ottaway's 
Shostakovich  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback) 
provides  a  brief  but  enlightening  introduction  to  all  fifteen  of  the  works  in  that  genre. 
Like  many  people,  I  cut  my  Shostakovichian  eyeteeth  on  the  splendid  recording  made 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (at  that 
time  the  Philharmonic  had  just  returned  from  a  Russian  tour,  during  which 
Shostakovich  declared  that  Bernstein  understood  his  music  better  than  any  other 
western  conductor);  Bernstein's  more  recent  recording  (also  with  the  Philharmonic)  is  a 
languid  parody  of  that  vigorous  earlier  reading,  at  least  until  the  final  movement.  The 
sound  may  be  somewhat  better,  and  the  playing  is  fine,  but  the  piece  falls  apart.  The 
composer's  son  has  recorded  the  Fifth  with  the  USSR  Symphony  on  Melodiya/ Angel,  a 
version  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear;  Kiril  Kondrashin  leads  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
in  another  Russian  version  available  here  on  Quintessence.  Andre  Previn's  reading 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (Angel)  is  also  recommended. 


■S.L. 
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Barbara  Kurson 

antiques  &  decorative  accessories 

23  river  street  •  beacon  hill 

off  the  public  garden  &  Charles  street 

367-8501 

Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 
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Call  for  an  appointment 


i 
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(617)  Mrs   Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Neeme  Jarvi 


Conductor  Neeme  Jarvi  has  won  critical 
acclaim  in  this  country  for  his  appearances 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
as  well  as  for  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  of  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin.  Born  in  Tallinn,  Estonia,  in  1937,  he 
graduated  from  the  music  school  there  with 
degrees  in  percussion  and  choral  conducting. 
After  a  conducting  debut  at  eighteen  with  a 
concert  performance  of  Johann  Strauss's 
A  Night  in  Venice,  he  attended  the  Leningrad 
State  Conservatory,  studying  opera  and 
symphonic  conducting.  He  conducted 
Carmen  at  the  Kirov  Theatre  and  made  his 
symphonic  debut  with  the  Prokofiev  Fifth; 
then,  while  continuing  with  graduate  studies 
in  Leningrad,  he  began  to  appear  regularly  in 
Estonia.  In  1963  he  became  director  of  the 
Opera  Theatre  Estonia,  where  he  was  chief 
conductor  from  that  year  until  1976,  and 
director  also  of  the  Estonian  Radio  and 
Television  Orchestra.  Mr.  Jarvi  led  the  first 
performances  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Rossini's  Turk  in  Italy,  Richard  Strauss's  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  and  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess, 


and  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the 
major  orchestras  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 
In  1971  he  won  first  prize  in  the  conductors 
competition  at  the  Accademia  di  Santa 
Cecilia  in  Rome;  in  1977  he  conducted 
Eugene  Onegin  at  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic;  and  in  1978  he 
opened  the  Brazilian  Opera  in  Rio  de  Janiero 
with  Turandot.  Mr.  Jarvi  has  conducted  major 
orchestras  throughout  the  world— including 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Spain,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Sweden, 
Yugoslavia,  Japan,  and  England — and  his  ex- 
tensive repertory  includes  the  major  choral 
works  of  Bach  and  Berlioz,  all  the  Mozart 
symphonies,  and  an  impressive  listing  of 
eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury composers.  Mr.  Jarvi  was  chief  conduc- 
tor and  artistic  director  of  the  Estonian  State 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  November  1979, 
when  he  applied  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States;  he  and  his  family  arrived  here  in 
January  of  1980.  These  are  his  first  concerts 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Wednesday,  7  January  at  6 
Tuesday,  13  January  at  6 

IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
FREDRIK  WANGER,  piano 


DONIZETTI 


Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violin  and  harp 

Larghetto 

Allegro  Gallemberg 


SAINT-SAENS 


Fantaisie,  Opus  1 24,  for  violin  and  harp 


BRAHMS 


Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  piano, 
Opus  108 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 


made  possible  by    rgS  StateStne^t 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 
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Gaetano  Donizetti 

Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violin  and  harp 


Donizetti's  reputation  stands  or  falls  according  to  our  assessment  of  his  operas;  we  never 
stop  to  consider  what  else  he  might  have  written,  since  our  view  of  nineteenth-century 
Italian  music  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  non-operatic  works  by  Rossini  and  Verdi)  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  lyric  stage.  But  Donizetti  actually  had  a  musical  education 
that  was  both  broad  and  deep,  at  the  hands  of  the  Bavarian-born  opera  composer 
Johannes  Simon  Mayr,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  music  at  the  main  church  of  Bergamo, 
Donizetti's  birthplace.  His  education,  combined  with  native  talent,  gave  Donizetti  the 
capacity  for  rapid  and  fluent  work  that  remained  with  him  all  his  life.  As  a  young  man, 
before  his  operatic  career  got  off  the  ground,  he  turned  out  large  quantities  of  sacred, 
orchestral,  and  chamber  music  for  local  purposes  (including  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
string  quartets  composed  between  his  twenty-first  and  twenty-third  years).  The 
manuscripts  of  many  of  these  small  works,  including  that  of  the  present  duo,  remain  in 
the  library  of  the  conservatory  at  Bergamo,  which  has  been  named  after  Donizetti. 

There  is  no  title  or  genre  indicated  on  the  manuscript  of  this  work,  but  the  editor 
who  has  published  it  decided  to  call  it  "Sonata  for  Violin  and  Harp."  Actually,  though, 
the  two-movement  form  is  much  closer  in  pattern  to  the  operatic  double  aria, 
containing  a  slow  movement  designed  to  show  off  the  singer's  abilities  in  sustained,  lyric 
song,  followed  by  a  cabaletta  in  a  fast  tempo  to  display  the  voice's  brilliant  technique. 
Although  the  present  "sonata"  has  no  text,  it  serves  the  same  expressive  functions  in  a 
purely  instrumental  medium.  The  designation  of  the  second  movement  as  "Allegro 
Gallemberg"  is  mysterious;  perhaps  it  refers  to  a  dedicatee  or  someone  who  commis- 
sioned the  work,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  appeared. 


Camille  Saint'Saens 

Fantaisie,  Opus  1 24,  for  violin  and  harp 


From  his  earliest  years,  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  an  extraordinarily  gifted  musician  as 
performer  and  composer.  When,  as  a  child  prodigy  of  ten  years,  he  gave  a  piano  recital 
in  Paris,  he  offered  as  an  encore  any  Beethoven  sonata  the  audience  cared  to  request;  by 
then  he  had  already  been  composing  his  own  little  pieces  for  seven  years  and  had 
studied  composition  formally  for  three.  This  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  fluency  lasted 
throughout  his  long  life,  so  that  he  was  still  turning  out  a  large  number  of  pieces,  among 
them  chamber  works  for  unusual  combinations,  in  his  seventies  and  eighties.  He  showed 
a  special  fondness  for  the  lighter  sonorities  of  the  harp,  compared  to  those  of  the  piano, 
in  his  last  years,  and  produced,  in  addition  to  the  present  fantasy,  a  fantasy  for  solo 
harp,  Opus  95,  and  a  Morceau  de  concert  for  harp  and  orchestra,  Opus  1 54. 

The  Fantaisie,  Opus  124,  was  composed  and  published  in  1907;  its  inspiration  was 
almost  certainly  the  two  young  ladies  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  Marianne  and  Clara 
Eissler,  who  must  have  been  performers  of  considerable  attainments.  Like  other  such 
works,  the  piece  is  designed  to  show  off  the  performers'  technique  in  a  graceful  and 
attractive  way,  with  a  series  of  tuneful  sections  that  offer  varying  moods  and  tempos  and 
circulate  through  different  keys,  largely  minor  in  the  beginning,  more  frequently  major 
at  the  end.  One  striking  feature  of  this  fantasy  is  the  extended  passage  in  the  middle  in 
5/4  time.  The  characteristic  techniques  of  both  instruments  are  exploited  to  the  fullest 
throughout. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  108 

Brahms  worked  on  four  chamber  compositions — the  Opus  99  cello  sonata,  the  Opus 
100  violin  sonata,  the  Opus  101  trio,  and  the  present  Opus  108 — during  the  summer  of 
1886,  the  first  of  three  consecutive  summers  that  he  spent  at  Hofstetten  on  Lake  Thun. 
The  first  three  works  were  quickly  finished  and  had  their  first  performances  by  year's 
end;  Opus  108  continued  to  occupy  him  on  and  off  until  1888,  when  the  first 
performance  took  place  in  Budapest.  The  sonata,  Brahms's  last  work  for  piano  and 
violin,  is  dedicated  to  the  conductor  Hans  von  Biilow.  It  is  a  large  work,  and  not  only 
because  it  has  one  movement  more  than  the  two  earlier  sonatas;  it  is  also  a  work  of 
unusual  dramatic  power,  possibly  motivated  by  the  tonality  of  D  minor,  in  which  he 
had  composed  one  of  his  earliest  large-scale  works,  the  first  piano  concerto. 

Although  the  sonata  begins  sotto  voce,  the  current  of  tension  in  the  piano's  syncopa- 
tions is  evident  under  the  violin's  sweetly  melancholic  song,  and  the  restrained  energy 
of  that  tension  is  not  long  in  breaking  out.  The  development  has  a  quite  extraordinary 
effect:  the  note  A  is  repeated  in  the  piano,  like  the  soft  but  insistent  tolling  of  a  bell,  on 
every  single  quarter-note  of  its  46  measures.  This  memorable  passage  is  balanced  in  the 
coda  by  a  similar  tolling  on  the  tonic  note,  D.  The  slow  movement  is  one  of  those  lavish 
Brahms  melodies  that  starts  out  in  all  simplicity,  and  then,  just  as  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  foursquare  and  predictable,  opens  out  into  unexpected  paths  of  seamless 
melody.  The  third  movement  is  emotionally  more  lightweight  but  with  a  sterner  middle 
section.  The  finale  begins  in  an  unexpectedly  fierce  manner,  and  continues  at  a  great 
virtuoso  pace,  as  Brahms  perhaps  recalls  the  dynamic  youth  that  he  no  longer  was. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical,, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (61 7)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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THE  BSO  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Special  two  concert  subscription 
now  ovoiloble  for  the 

1981  Youth  Concerts 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

Artistic  Director 

2  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  AT  11 :00  A.M.  $8.00 
2  MONDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  A.M.  $8.00 
2  FRIDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  A.M.  $8.00 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "A 

January  17, 1981 
March  28, 1981 


SATURDAY  SERIES'S' 

February  7, 1981 
April  11, 1981 


MONDAY  SERIES 

February  2, 1981 
April  6, 1981 


FRIDAY  SERIES 

February  6, 1981 
April  10, 1981 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE  1981  YOUTH  CONCERTS  SERIES 


SPECIAL  TWO  CONCERT  PRICE  FOR  ONLY  $8.00 
SINGLE  TICKETS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  $4.50  EACH 

SERIES                       NO.  OF  TICKETS              PRICE                     TOTALS 

SINGLE  TICKET  DATE(S)        NO.  OF  TICKETS              PRICE                     TOTALS 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  mail 
to:  Youth  Activities  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA.  02115.  For  complete 
program  and  ticket  information,  please  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 
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Ikuko  Mizuno 


In  1969,  Ikuko  Mizuno  became  the  first 
woman  to  join  the  violins  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Mizuno  began  her 
studies  at  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  of  Music 
in  her  native  Tokyo,  making  her  debut  there 
at  a  very  early  age  and  capturing  first  prize  in 
a  national  violin  competition.  A  1965 
Spaulding  Award  brought  her  to  the  United 


States;  she  studied  with  Roman  Totenberg  at 
Boston  University,  where  she  received  a  Phi 
Kappa  Lambda  award  and  her  master's  de- 
gree in  music,  and  during  this  time  she  was 
invited  to  participate  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  In  1968,  Ms.  Mizuno 
attended  the  master  classes  of  Franco  Gulli 
and  Henryk  Szeryng  and  appeared  on  radio 
and  television  in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  she 
made  her  New  York  solo  debut  at  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall  in  1972.  Ms.  Mizuno  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops 
(most  recently  for  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  last  June),  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  and  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  New  England.  She  has  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Toho  School  in  Japan  since 
last  September,  and  she  returns  to  Japan  each 
year  for  recital  and  orchestral  performances. 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot 


3* 


With  the  1980-81  season,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
became  principal  harpist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  She  joined  the  BSO  in 
1969,  with  previous  experience  as  principal 
harp  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  second  harp  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony. Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began  her  musical 
studies  with  her  mother,  a  former  concert 
pianist  and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  continuing  her  training  at  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  and  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Ms.  Hobson 
Pilot  has  been  a  Marlboro  Music  Festival 
participant.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  she  is  the 
founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio, 
which  includes  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois 
Schaefer,  flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 
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WHO'S  BEEN  AVTTAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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Fredrik  Wanger 


Pianist  Fredrik  Wanger  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  Peabody  Conservatory,  the 
Vienna  Academy,  and  Boston  University. 


Chamber  music  appearances  have  brought 
him  to  Town  Hall  and  Carnegie  Recital  Hall 
in  New  York,  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston,  the 
Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Palais  de  Beaux  Arts  in  Brussels,  and  he  has 
toured  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  with  cellist  Gisela  Depkat.  Mr.  Wanger 
maintains  a  close  association  with  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  he  has 
made  recordings  with  BSO  principals  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  flute,  and  Ronald  Barron, 
trombone,  and  he  has  performed  with  seven 
of  the  orchestra's  first-chair  players.  He  has 
appeared  in  recital  with  BSO  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein,  cellist  Leslie  Parnas,  violist 
Walter  Trampler,  and  violinist  Roman 
Totenberg.  A  1969  Fulbright  scholar  to  Vien- 
na, Mr.  Wanger  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Fine  Arts  Chamber  Ensemble  and  is  on  the 
music  faculty  of  Boston  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  frequent  solo  and  ensemble  ap- 
pearances, he  regularly  appears  with  his  wife 
Jane  in  duo-  and  four-hand  piano  recitals. 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

l  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


W, 


P  GOURMET  TO  GO 

Y£GOURAf£r 


MODERN  GOURMET 

BOSTON 

81R  Union  Street,  Newton  Centre 
Tues.-Sat  10-6,  Sun.  10-2,  Tel.  964-3311. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Belt 

It  is  one  of  eleven  models  we  make  out  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors  and  eight  lengths  for  men 
and  women  from  size  26  to  40.  Coach*  Belts  are  sold  in 
many  nice  stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot 
find  the  one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also 
order  it  directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Areyoa  ready  for 
anAtfaRomeo? 


f  f  W W  Then  I  was  a  young  man  I 
Wf  dreamed  that  one  day  I  would 
own  an  Alfa  Romeo. 


Sheila  C, 

ff  "WW"  7"  hen  I  was  25  I  was  really  the 

y/yi  perfect  wife,  the  perfect 

mother  and  the  perfect  homemaker. 

"I  drove^  a  great  big  station  wagon. 

"Well,  I'm  no  longer  25  and  I'm 
no  longer  anyone's  wife— my  kids  are 
grown  and  have  kids  of  their  own 
and  I  have  a  career. 

"And  that  stationwagon  is  just  a 
rusted  memory. 

"You  know  what  I  did?  I  went  out 
and  bought  myself  an  Alfa  Romeo 
Spider. 

"It's  red  and  it's  got  a  convertible 
top  and  sometimes  when  I  pass  those 
ladies  in  their  huge  stationwagons 
full  of  kids,  and  dogs,  and  groceries 
I  wave— and  say  to  myself,  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  my  Alfa  go  I." 


ft 


BiUB. 

"But  then  I  got  married  and 
Jennifer  arrived  a  year  later;  two 
years  after  that,  Robert. 

"My  dream  of  owning  an  Alfa 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  a  mortgage, 
dentists  bills,  and  college  tuition. 

"But  now  Jennifer  is  married  and 
has  a  Jennifer  of  her  own,  Robert 
Junior  is  through  law  school. 

"And  this  50  year  old  kid  went 
out  and  bought  himself  an  Alfa 
Romeo  Spider. 

"Do  I  love  my  Alfa  as  much  as  I 
thought  I  would?  Well,  It's  a  dream 
come  true." 


RayR. 

I  limped  through  college  and 
graduate  school  with  one 
crummy  used  car  after  another. 

"But  now  that  I've  got  a  grown  up 
job  with  grown  up  responsibility,  I 
thought  I  d  treat  myself  to  a  brand 
new  car. 

"Well,  at  first,  I  thought  the  world 
had  passed  me  by— all  those  cars 
were  so  boring! 

"Then  I  discovered  the  Alfa 
Spider.  First  of  all,  it's  a  convertible! 
And  most  of  all  it's  an  Alfa  Romeo. 

"What  a  machine! 

"Today  when  I  leave  the  office 
after  all  those  meetings,  my  hair  cut 
short,  necktie  in  place,  I'll  jump  into 
my  very  own  Alfa  Romeo  Spider. 

"You  know,  all  that  college  was 
worth  it." 
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The  phrasings, 

colors  and  dynamic 

inflections  of  the  music 

unfolded  with  winning  simplicity 

and  seeming  effortlessness.' 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  AUGUST  1979 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DEC.  7  AT  4  PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

JOHN  HARBISON,  CONDUCTOR 

SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  oboe 

and  piano 
SHIFRIN  'In  Eius  Memoriam' 
SOLLBERGER  'Sunflowers'  (1977) 

for  flute  and  percussion 
DVORAK  Piano  Trio  in  f 


Remaining  Tickets 

available  at  the 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
$$>«&,  $6.50,  $5.50 
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The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  14  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  15  January— 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  January— 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  January— 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  20  January — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JAMES  CONLON  conducting 

Britten  Four  Sea  Interludes 

and  Passacaglia 
from  Peter  Grimes 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  25 

GARRICKOHLSSON 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  4 

Thursday,  22  January — 8-9:55 
Thursday  'A'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 

Friday,  23  January — 2-4 
Tuesday,  27  January — 8-10 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  5, 

Emperor 
RUDOLF  SERKIN 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


apcuiDPKs  easG 


Saturday,  24  January — 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


asuraoGOB 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  D-llpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

QEH  for  1981 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself" 

To  the  Caribbean-  Jan.  4, 

April  8,  May  8,  June  5, 

Aug.  16,  Oct.  23,. 

World  Cruise  &  Segments 
Jan.  18 -Apr.  18. 

Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

with  optional  European  tours 
Spring  -  Summer-  Fall 

The  "Canadian  Cooler" 

July  17 -8  days. 

Bermuda  -  Sept.  22  &  Oct.  8. 
Nassau  -Oct.  31 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(61 7)  777-4555  or  Mass  Toil-Free 

1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?' 


<- 


This  dime 

could  save 

your  Heogh 

If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  eould  Ix* 
eroding  your  future*.  That's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  eoins.  Rare  eoins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  $2,000 )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  \X'e  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh,  you  must 
establish  your. plan 
by  December  M. 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details. 


89  Devonshire  Street,  boston.  Mass.  02109 
(ft I")  2 2"*- 8800  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  800-225(^9* 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Cooley's . . . 
Distinctive  Clf  tware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooley's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooley's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143. 
Good  food. Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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ne  Hundredth  Season 


us 


BEING  THERE... 

It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array. ,s'  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 


music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 


What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent  — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and  the 


to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  11787 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 
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Edward  M.  Kennedy 
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David  G.  Mugar 
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Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 
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William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 
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Peter  Gelb 
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Arlene  Germain 
Financial  Analyst 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
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Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
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William  Bernell 
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Richard  Ortner 
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Operations  Manager, 
Tanglewood 
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Secretary 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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The  phrasings, 

colors  and  dynamic 

inflections  of  the  music 

unfolded  with  winning  simplicity 

and  seeming  effortlessness.' 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  AUGUST  1979 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.18  AT  4  PM 

GILBERT  KALISH,  PIANIST 

MOZART  Quartet  in  D  for  flute  and  strings 

BART6K  'Contrasts',  for  violin,  clarinet, 
and  piano 

HAIEFF  Three  Bagatelles  for  oboe  and 

bassoon 
MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Trio  in  d     /-t-^ 

/^sB& 

Remaining  Tickets 

available  at  the 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
$&*S,  $6.50,  $5.50 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Enters  Second  Decade 

As  the  BSO  prepares  for  its  second  century,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  enters 
its  second  decade:  the  eleventh  annual  Marathon  will  take  place  from  Friday,  27  March 
through  Sunday,  29  March,  with  excitement  emanating  from  Symphony  Hall  and 
Quincy  Market.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the 
weekend,  with  television  coverage  of  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  and  many  surprise  celebrities 
on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  Each  year,  o( 
course,  the  variety  of  premiums  which  one  may  receive  by  giving  to  the  BSO  increases, 
but  this  year's  centennial  season  has  inspired  its  own  unique  array  of  gift  choices:  a  two- 
sided  replica  of  a  ticket  to  the  very  first  BSO  concert  becomes  a  brass  key  ring  or  luggage 
tag;  a  T-shirt  will  be  emblazoned  with  a  reproduction  of  the  program  page  from  the  first 
BSO  concert;  a  totebag,  clutch,  eyeglass  case,  and  scarf  will  feature  a  woodcut  illustra- 
tion of  Friday  afternoon  concertgoers  leaving  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  BSO/ 
WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '81  premium  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  the  orchestra's 
subscribers  and  Friends  in  late  February;  watch  for  it,  or  stop  by  Symphony  Hall  to  pick 
one  up. 


BSO  Centennial  Poster 


A  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster  specially 
commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  to 
commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a 
strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited  edition  of  300  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a  commercially  printed  edition 
available  at  $20.  The  Rauschenberg  poster  can  be  seen  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor;  inquiries  regarding  purchase  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Friends'  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  recent  exhibit  by  Wenniger  Graphics  ended  12  January,  and  an 
exhibit  by  the  Clark  Gallery  is  now  on  display  through  9  February.  Exhibits  by  the 
Copley  Society  and  Childs  Gallery  will  follow  in  February  and  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month  —  paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before  shown  publicly. 
These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
Mass  Avenue  corridor. 


w*&w& 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


U>T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 
40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


Junior  Council  Winter  Membership  Meeting 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  hold  its  winter  member- 
ship meeting  on  Tuesday,  3  February  at  5:30  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex;  the  evening 
will  include  cocktails  and  dinner  with  complimentary  wine  and  beer.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  will  be  an  appearance  by  the  young  American  pianist  Frederick  Moyer  of 
Wayland,  who  will  present  a  piano  performance  and  a  discussion  about  the  life  of  a 
young  artist  in  today's  music  world.  Invitations  for  the  winter  meeting  will  be  mailed 
this  month;  all  interested  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  or  Mrs.  Gordon  Rollert  at  235-8975. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


Junior  Council  Symphony  Mints 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  proudly  presents  the  Sympho- 
ny Mint — a  dark  chocolate,  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon, 
created  and  elegantly  packaged  exclusively  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.  of 
Marblehead.  The  mint  was  introduced  during  the  1980  Christmas  Pops  concerts  and 
will  be  sold  in  front  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms  in  Symphony  Hall  at  all 
BSO  concerts,  as  well  as  at  BSO-related  events  such  as  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  The 
Symphony  Mint  is  a  fundraising  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  James  Conlon 
on  Friday,  16  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  composer  Theodore  Antoniou  on  Monday,  19  January 
at  1 1  a.m.,  and  saxophonist  Harvey  Pittel  on  Monday,  26  January  at  1 1  a.m. 


"Their  extraordinary  musicianship  makes  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet  a  joy!" 

SEIJI  OZAWA 


LMPIRb 

MAM 

•UIMTLT 


CHAMBER  SERIES  1981 

Sanders  Theatre,  8  PM 

Friday,  January  16 
Friday,  March  27 


Tickets:   $6.50  general  admission,  $4.00  students 
for  information  call  267-2549 
also  on  sale  at 


msm 


subscriptions  are  available 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  o(  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
'  Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfmger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Arrinon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Lowis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpantst 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154~year-old~  friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  1 5  January  at  8 
Friday,  16  January  at  2 
Saturday,  1 7  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  20  January  at  8 

JAMES  CONLON  conducting 


gr^ 


BRITTEN 


MOZART 


Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes 
from  the  opera  Peter  Grimes,  Opus  33 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  1  March  1946) 

Passacaglia  (Andante  moderato) 
Dawn  (Lento  e  tranquillo) 
Sunday  Morning  (Allegro  spiritoso) 
Moonlight  (Andante  comodo  e  rubato) 
Storm  (Presto  con  fuoco) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

[Allegretto] 

GARRICKOHLSSON 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  13 

Allegro 

Andante  sostenuto  e  molto  cantabile 

Scherzo.  Allegro  feroce 

Allegro  con  brio 

Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  Friday's  about  4:05. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Ohlsson  plays  a  Bosendorfer  piano. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  41. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  12 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 
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Benjamin  Britten 

Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  opera  Peter  Grimes,  Opus  33 

Edward  Benjamin  Britten  was  born  in 
Lowestoft,  England,  on  22  November  1913 
and  died  in  Aldeburgh  on  4  December  1976. 
His  opera  Peter  Grimes  was  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  commissions  of  the  newly  formed 
Koussevitzky  Foundation;  the  completed 
opera  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  Montagu  Slater  began  to  pre- 
pare the  libretto  in  early  1942,  a  process  that 
required  some  eighteen  months  with  various 
revisions  and  changes.  Britten  began  com- 
posing the  music  in  January  1944  and 
finished  the  work  in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  first  performance,  which  is 
now  widely  regarded  as  an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  history  of  English  opera,  took 
place  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  London  on  7  June 
1945  under  the  direction  of  Reginald  Goodall;  the  American  premiere  was  given  at  Tanglewood 
on  6  August  1946,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  Even  before  the  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  full  opera,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  Passacaglia 
and  Four  Sea  Interludes  in  the  regular  subscription  concerts  on  1  and  2  March  1946.  The 
excerpts  have  not  been  performed  here  since  that  occasion.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
gong,  tambourine,  celesta,  xylophone,  bells,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  during  his  self-imposed  exile  from  England  in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II 
that  Benjamin  Britten  chanced  to  read  an  article  about  the  Suffolk  poet  George  Crabbe 
(1754-1832)  and  sought  a  copy  of  Crabbe's  lengthy  narrative  poem  The  Borough,  which 
told  of  the  lives  of  various  inhabitants  of  an  English  seaside  village.  The  encounter 
proved  to  be  fateful,  for  it  inspired  Britten  to  compose  the  work  that  has  been 
recognized  for  thirty-five  years  as  the  cornerstone  of  modern  British  opera,  Peter  Grimes. 

To  the  poet,  Peter  Grimes  was  an  unrelieved  villain — a  thief,  drunkard,  and  brute  of  a 
fisherman  who  brought  about  the  death  of  three  consecutive  apprentices.  Montagu 
Slater's  libretto  for  the  opera  takes  a  somewhat  different  tack,  and  makes  an 
astonishingly  sympathetic  figure  of  this  coarse  fisherman,  an  effect  that  is  greatly 
reinforced  by  Britten's  music.  To  Slater  and  Britten,  Grimes  is  an  outsider,  a  dreamer 
who  longs  to  escape  from  the  gossiping  tongues  of  the  village  by  marrying  the  widowed 
schoolmistress,  Ellen  Orford — but  only  when  he  has  made  enough  of  a  fortune  out  of 
his  fishing  so  that  she  will  not  take  him  out  of  pity.  All  their  dreams,  hopes,  and  plans 
shatter  on  the  rock  of  Peter's  pride  and  his  uncontrollable  temper;  the  tragedy  is 
unavoidable. 

Throughout  the  opera  the  sea  remains  a  constant,  palpable  presence,  determining  the 
daily  rhythms  of  the  villagers'  lives,  bringing  sustenance  and  income  as  well  as  hard 
work,  danger,  and  death.  The  swell  of  the  tides,  the  ripple  of  light  on  the  waves,  the 
flights  of  seagulls,  the  roar  of  ocean  storms — these  things  pervade  Britten's  score, 
nowhere  more  completely  realized  than  in  the  several  orchestral  interludes  that  have 
long  since  become  established  as  a  self-sufficient  orchestral  suite  from  the  opera. 
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The  Passacaglia,  though  listed  separately,  is  one  of  the  orchestral  interludes  to  Peter 
Grimes.  But,  rather  than  depicting  aspects  of  the  omnipresent  sea,  like  the  others,  this 
one  is  a  musical  picture  of  the  title  character.  The  passacaglia  form,  an  ostinato  variation 
set  with  a  fixed,  short  pattern  in  the  bass,  is  a  relic  of  the  Baroque  era,  but  it  has  achieved 
a  new  lease  on  life  in  our  century,  not  least  in  Britten's  works.  Here  it  is  employed  with 
splendid  dramatic  purpose  to  depict  the  gradual  disintegration  of  Grimes's  sanity 
following  the  central  confrontation  of  the  opera.  While  sitting  with  the  new  apprentice 
outside  of  the  church  in  the  bright  Sunday  sun,  Ellen  has  noticed  a  tear  in  his  shirt, 
from  which  she  concludes  that  the  old  cycle  is  starting  all  over  again.  Peter  comes  to  take 
the  boy  away  fishing,  despite  his  earlier  promise  of  rest  on  the  Sabbath;  he  and  Ellen 
argue.  Finally,  in  quiet  sadness  she  tells  him: 

Peter,  you  cannot  buy  your  peace; 
You'll  never  stop  the  gossips'  talk 
With  all  the  fish  from  out  the  sea. 
We  were  mistaken  to  have  dreamed, 
Peter.  We've  failed.  We've  failed. 


Benjamin  Britten  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the  American  premiere  of  "Peter  Grimes," 
Tanglewood  1946 
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At  these  frightful  words,  Peter  cries  out  in  agony;  uncontrollably  he  strikes  Ellen, 
shouting,  "So  be  it!  And  God  have  mercy  upon  me!"  The  melodic  line  to  which  he  sings 
these  last  words  is  picked  up  by  the  town  gossips,  who  have  been  watching  from  behind 
closed  doors.  When  Peter  leaves  with  the  boy,  they  begin  to  spread  their  titillating 
slanders  with  the  refrain,  "Grimes  is  at  his  exercise" — sung  to  the  same  notes  as  Peter's 
own  "God  have  mercy  upon  me." 

These  pitches  form  the  basis  for  the  Passacaglia  to  follow;  the  extended  orchestral 
passage  depicts  Grimes's  monomania  and  the  decay  of  his  reason  in  the  face  of 
devastating  failure.  The  theme  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  at  cross-purposes  with  the  4/4 
meter;  it  runs  for  eleven  beats — one  beat  less  than  a  full  three  measures — before 
beginning  to  repeat  itself,  with  the  result  that,  at  each  repetition,  the  theme  begins  on  a 
different  beat  of  the  measure,  and  the  whole  pattern  recurs  after  eleven  full  measures. 
The  solo  viola  begins  a  lament,  the  thematic  basis  of  the  variations  to  follow;  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra  gradually  enters  with  different  tempos,  different  colors,  but  always 
responding  to  that  endlessly  repeated  idee  fixe.  Finally,  as  celesta  and  solo  viola  dominate 
the  final  strains,  Peter's  derangement  is  complete.  The  visionary  has  become  a  madman, 
the  loner  is  now  a  perpetual  outcast.  From  this  point  on  the  opera  can  have  none  but  a 
tragic  resolution. 

The  four  "Sea  Interludes"  provide  different  musical  portraits  of  the  presence  that 
surrounds  and  dominates  life  in  the  Borough.  Dawn  functions  as  the  true  orchestral 
prelude  to  the  opera  (following  a  short  dramatic  courtroom  scene,  an  inquest  into  the 
death  of  Peter's  first  apprentice).  Here  is  the  sea  as  the  constant  background  to  life  in  the 
Borough  (the  same  music  frames  the  opera  at  the  very  end;  people  come  and  go,  but  the 
sea  remains  forever).  The  long,  soaring  lines  in  the  violins  suggest  the  vast  tranquil 
seascape,  with  a  few  sparkling  highlights  in  the  woodwinds,  undercut  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  ocean's  imperturbable  swell  in  the  brasses. 

Sunday  Morning  is  the  prelude  to  Act  II.  Churchbells  ring  (in  the  sustained  horn 
tones)  and  the  sunlight  sparkles  brilliantly  on  the  waves;  it  is  a  smiling  day,  everything 
seems  for  the  moment  peaceful:  an  effective  foil  for  the  scene  that  follows,  in  which  it 
gradually  becomes  clear  that  nothing  has  changed,  that  Grimes  is  mistreating  his  new 
apprentice  as  he  had  the  old,  and  that  his  plans  with  Ellen  were  doomed  from  the  start. 

Moonlight,  the  introduction  to  Act  III,  depicts  a  pleasant  summer  night.  But  peace  is 
not  to  be  found  here;  Peter's  new  apprentice  has  suffered  an  accidental  fall  from  the  cliff 
behind  his  hut  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  act.  We  don't  yet  know  exactly  what 
happened  to  him,  but  we  suspect  the  worst — especially  at  the  stabbing  interjections  of 
flute  and  harp  throughout. 

Storm  takes  us  back  to  the  first  act,  where  it  is  the  interlude  between  the  two  scenes.  A 
coastal  storm  is  blowing  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  while  the  sympathetic  old  sea 
captain  Balstrode  urges  Peter  to  marry  Ellen  now,  if  only  to  assure  the  presence  of  a 
woman's  softening  touch  when  the  new  'prentice  arrives.  Peter  insists  that  he  must  first 
make  enough  money  to  "stop  people's  mouths."  As  the  storm  arrives,  Balstrode  gives  up 
and  enters  the  inn,  while  Peter  remains  outside  in  the  tempest  meditating  on  his  dreams 
for  the  future:  "What  harbour  shelters  peace?"  The  natural  force  of  wind  and  rain 
contrasts  powerfully  with  his  yearning  for  calm  and  content.  As  the  curtain  falls,  the 
storm  breaks  out  full  strength  in  the  orchestral  interlude,  with  one  brief  recall  of  Peter's 
longing  vision  as  the  storm  nears  its  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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About  the  First  American  Performance 


Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  Passacaglia  and  Four 
Sea  Interludes  from  "Peter  Grimes"  to  America  on  1  March  1946.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  anticipated 
the  event  with  reference  to  the  forthcoming  American  premiere  of  the  entire  opera  at 
Tanglewood  the  following  summer:  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  28  February  1946  he 
noted  that  the  excerpts  would  "signify  more  than  something  new  introduced  into  the  repertory  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  more  than  something  offered  for  the  momentary  favor  of  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  subscribers.  They  represent  that  enterprise  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Dr.  Koussevitzky,  Tanglewood  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  being  a  set  of  pieces  drawn  from  a  music 
drama  billed  to  be  performed  there  in  the  summer."  The  music  was  favorably  received  both  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  again  at  its  New  York  premiere  on  13  March  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


Olin  Downes 

in  the 

New  York  Times 

For  one  listening  to  new  music  from  Benjamin 
Britten's  opera,  "Peter  Grimes,"  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concert  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
tell  where  a  surpassingly  vivid  performance  of  the 
music  ended  and  the  power  of  the  music  itself 
began.  Almost  anything  so  performed  would  have 
given  pause.  But  the  impression  the  music  made 
was  a  strong  one. 

The  score  has  a  pervasive  and  tragical  mood, 
and  a  genuinely  individual  utterance.  The  fact  that 
the  composer  uses  with  complete  readiness  and  ease 
the  modern  vocabulary  of  his  art  is  not  in  itself 
conclusive;  what  moves  us  here  is  not  merely  the 
sounds  but  their  emotional  significance.  Here  is 
music  which  represents  nature  as  she  appears  to  a 
fated  man.  In  the  quiet  dawn,  or  the  vistas  of  the 
sea,  or  the  turmoil  of  the  storms,  she  wears  a 
tragical  mask.  Man — or  the  man,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit of  the  music  drama — is  confronted  with  a 
bitter,  complex  and  ironical  fate.  To  what  extent 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  music  is  influenced  by 
the  story  of  the  drama  itself,  as  told  in  the  program, 
may  not  be  estimated  here.  Visions,  frustrations, 
inner  terrors,  seem  to  us  to  inhabit  this  music. 

How  the  opera,  when  it  is  performed,  stands  as  a 
work  for  the  theatre  cannot  be  told.  It  could  easily 
prove  that  in  its  symphonic  pages  the  composer 
had  delivered  the  essence  of  his  message.  There 
may  be  theatrical  weaknesses  in  his  work.  Enough 
that  last  night  one  was  aware  of  music  of  uncom- 
mon tension  and  psychological  suggestion;  music 
by  a  composer  who  may  not  himself  be  a  simple 
man. 


L.  A.  Sloper 

in  the 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

...  an  intense  score,  closely  knit,  beautifully  organ- 
ized and  built,  alive  with  the  atmosphere  of  an 
English  fishing  town  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  harsh  and  the  gentle  manifestations 
of  nature,  and  with  the  violence  and  the 
boisterousness  and  the  passion  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  people. 

Britten's  style  is  his  own.  He  has  learned  from 
the  old  masters  of  the  lyric  theater,  but  there  is  no 
place  in  the  score  of  this  suite  on  which  one  could 
place  a  finger  and  say  with  confidence,  "This  is 
from  Mozart,  or  Verdi,  or  Wagner,  or  Debussy."  He 
employs  the  resources  of  the  thorough  musician  to 
depict,  to  characterize,  and  to  suggest  dramatic 
conflict. 

One  recognizes  here  the  elements  of  music 
drama,  and  the  hearing  whets  the  appetite  to  see 
and  hear  the  stage  production.  With  so  rich  an 
orchestral  score,  one  feels  certain  that  full  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  Wagner's  teachings,  but 
Britten  has  supplied  his  own  type  of  melodic  lines, 
his  own  rhythmic  patterns,  his  own  harmonic 
scheme. 

The  performance  was  eloquent.  The  conductor 
was  recalled  twice. 
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Warren  Storey  Smith 
in  the 
Boston  Post 

It  looks  as  though  there  was  again  an  important 
opera  in  the  world  and,  moreover,  one  written  to 
an  English  text.  Britten's  "Peter  Grimes,"  which 
was  brought  out  in  London  last  July  and  will  be 
heard  at  Tanglewood  next  summer,  is  the  work  in 
question.  By  evidence  of  the  Passacaglia  and  Four 
Sea  Interludes,  played  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  this  young  Englishman  has  what 
seems  to  be  the  rarest  of  musical  gifts,  a  true  sense 
of  the  theatre. 

Mr.  Britten  has  pretty  much  his  own  musical 
speech.  Yet  everything  must  have  an  ancestry  and  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  this  music  does  not  stem  from 
Wagner  or  Strauss  or  the  later  Italians  but  from  the 
"Boris"  of  Moussorgsky  and  the  "Otello"  o{  Verdi. 
The  music  is  stark,  spare,  vivid,  incisive,  abun- 
dantly pictorial.  "Peter  Grimes,"  a  very  somber  tale, 
by  the  way,  and  a  truly  dramatic  one,  is  by  report 
and  indication  an  "orchestra"  opera.  But  it  is  not  a 
symphonic  one,  and  there  is  a  real  difference. 


Alexander  Williams 
in  the 
Boston  Herald 

Mr.  Britten's  music .  .  .  proved  in  the  hearing  to  be 
thoroughly  rewarding.  The  Passacaglia  is  an  inter- 
esting piece,  the  theme  of  which  was  announced  so 
softly  that  it  was  some  time  before  I,  at  least,  could 
catch  on  to  what  it  was  all  about.  But  once  the 
scheme  is  grasped  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
following  Mr.  Britten's  interesting  variations. 

The  Four  Sea  Interludes  are  also  music  of  consid- 
erable originality  and  interest  and  certainly  lead  to 
a  lively  curiosity  as  to  what  the  opera  as  a  whole  is 
like,  something  we  shall  know  next  summer  at 
Tanglewood.  Mr.  Britten's  Sunday  Morning  sketch 
is  far  more  cheerful  than  any  British  Sabbath  that  I 
ever  experienced.  His  Storm  is  realistic  and  im- 
aginative without  having  recourse  to  such  aids  as 
the  wind  machine  which  Strauss  used  in  his  "Don 
Quixote."  All  in  all  Mr.  Britten's  music  has  a 
freshness  and  a  novelty  that  were  most  welcome  on 
yesterday's  program. 


glXTY-FIJTH    SEASON 


NINETEEN    HUNDRED    PORTT-FIVE    AND    FOBTT-SIJ 


Eighteenth   ^Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  i,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  2,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21 

I.     Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante  caniabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Britten Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  Opera, 

"Peter  Grimes,"  Op.  33 

Passacaglia   —   Andante    moderate 
Dawn  —  Lento  e  tranquilto 
Sunday  Morning  —  Allegro  spiritoso 
Moonlight  —  Andante  comodo  e  rubato 
Storm  —  Presto  con  fuoco 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 


INTERMISSION 

Prelude   to   "Lohengrin" 

Forest   Murmurs   from   "Siegfried" 

Death   Music  of  Siegfried  from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Introduction    to    Act    III,    "Die    Meistersinger    von 
Niirnberg" 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 


Wagner  . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:30  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

[>°99] 


From  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 
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Tune  in  at  9  pm.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgang 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade 
in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5 
December  1791.  He  completed  the  C  major 
concerto,  K.503,  on  4  December  1786  and 
may  have  played  the  first  performance  in 
Vienna  later  that  month.  Sebastian  Bach 
Mills  played  the  first  American  performance 
with  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New 
York  on  4  November  1865.  Carl  Baermann 
was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  was  the 
conductor  for  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performance  in  March  1883.  The  only  other 
home  performances  in  the  orchestra's  history 
were  given  in  February  1972  with  pianist  Stephen  Bishop  and  conductor  Colin  Davis,  but  the 
concerto  has  been  played  at  Tanglewood  on  several  occasions:  by  Claude  Frank  under  Charles 
Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  by  Stephen  Bishop  under  Colin  Davis,  by  Malcolm  Frager  under 
Andrew  Davis,  and,  most  recently,  in  August  1980,  by  Rudolf  Firkusny  under  Herbert 
Blomstedt.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes, 
bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings.  Mozart  left  no  cadenzas  for  this 
concerto;  Garrick  Ohlsson  plays  a  first-movement  cadenza  by  Alfred  Brendel. 

In  just  under  three  years,  Mozart  wrote  twelve  piano  concertos.  It  is  the  genre  that 
absolutely  dominates  his  work  schedule  in  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  and  what  he  poured 
out — almost  all  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  his  own  concerts — is  a  series  of  masterpieces  that 
delight  the  mind,  charm  and  seduce  the  ear,  and  pierce  the  heart.  They  are  the  ideal 
realization  of  what  might  be  done  with  the  piano  concerto.  Beethoven  a  couple  of  times 
reaches  to  where  Mozart  is,  and  perhaps  Brahms,  too,  but  still,  in  this  realm  Mozart 
scarcely  knows  peers.  K.503  is  the  end  of  that  run.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  an  amazing 
year,  amazing  even  for  Mozart,  that  had  begun  with  work  on  The  Impresario  and  Figaro, 
and  whose  achievements  include  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor, 
K.491,  the  E  flat  piano  quartet,  the  last  of  his  horn  concertos,  the  trios  in  G  and  B  flat 
for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E  flat  with  viola  and  clarinet,  and  the 
sonata  in  F  for  piano  duet,  K.497.  Together  with  the  present  concerto  he  worked  on  the 
Prague  Symphony,  finishing  it  two  days  later,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  wrote  one 
of  the  most  personal  and  in  every  way  special  of  his  masterpieces,  the  concert  aria  for 
soprano  with  piano  obbligato  and  orchestra,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  K.505. 

Such  a  list  does  not  reflect  how  Mozart's  life  had  begun  to  change.  On  3  March  1784, 
for  example,  he  could  report  to  his  father  that  he  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty- 
eight  days:  "I  don't  think  that  this  way  I  can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  A  few  weeks 
later,  he  wrote  that  for  his  own  series  of  concerts  he  had  a  bigger  subscription  list  than 
two  other  performers  put  together,  and  that  for  his  most  recent  appearance  the  hall  had 
been  "full  to  overflowing."  In  1786,  the  fiscal  catastrophes  of  1788,  the  year  of  the  last 
three  symphonies,  were  probably  unforeseeable,  and  one  surpassing  triumph  still  lay 
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rule  of  the  competition 
they  fell  in  love. 


ahead  of  him,  the  delirious  reception  by  the  Prague  public  of  Don  Giovanni  in  1787. 
Figaro  was  popular  in  Vienna,  but  not  more  than  other  operas  by  lesser  men,  and 
certainly  not  enough  to  buoy  up  his  fortunes  for  long.  Perhaps  it  is  even  indicative  that 
we  know  nothing  about  the  first  performance  of  K.503.  Mozart  had  planned  some 
concerts  for  December  1786,  and  they  were  presumably  the  occasion  for  writing  this 
concerto,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  appearances  actually  came  off. 

What  has  changed,  too,  is  Mozart's  approach  to  the  concerto.  It  seems  less  operatic 
than  before,  and  more  symphonic.  The  immediately  preceding  one,  the  C  minor,  K.491, 
completed  24  March  1786,  foreshadows  this,  but  even  so,  K.503  impresses  as  a  move 
into  something  new.  Its  very  manner  is  all  its  own.  For  years,  and  until  not  so  long  ago,  it 
was  one  of  the  least  played  of  the  series,  and  it  was  as  though  pianists  were  reluctant  to 
risk  disconcerting  their  audiences  by  offering  them  Olympian  grandeur  and  an  unprece- 
dented compositional  richness  where  the  expectation  was  chiefly  of  charm,  operatic 
lyricism,  and  humor. 

This  is  one  of  Mozart's  big  trumpets-and-drums  concertos,  and  the  first  massive 
gestures  make  its  full  and  grand  sonority  known.  But  even  so  formal  an  exordium 
becomes  a  personal  statement  at  Mozart's  hands — "cliche  becomes  event,"  as  Adorno 
says  about  Mahler — and  across  the  seventh  measure  there  falls  for  just  a  moment  the 
shadow  of  the  minor  mode.  And  when  the  formal  proclamations  are  finished,  the  music 
does  indeed  take  off  in  C  minor.  Such  harmonic — and  expressive — ambiguities  inform 
the  whole  movement.  Mozart  always  likes  those  shadows,  but  new  here  are  the 
unmodulated  transitions  from  major  to  minor  and  back,  the  hardness  of  his 
chiaroscuro.  The  first  solo  entrance  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  subtle  and  gently  winsome. 
The  greatest  marvel  of  all  is  the  development,  which  is  brief  but  dense,  with  a 
breathtaking  harmonic  range  and  an  incredible  intricacy  of  canonic  writing.  The  piano 
has  a  delightful  function  during  these  pages,  proposing  ideas  and  new  directions,  but 
then  settling  back  and  turning  into  an  accompanist  who  listens  to  the  woodwinds 
execute  what  he  has  imagined.  (And  how  keenly  one  senses  Mozart's  own  presence  at 
the  keyboard  here!) 

The  Andante  is  subdued,  formal  and  a  little  mysterious  at  the  same  time,  like  a  knot 
garden  by  moonlight,  and  remarkable  too  for  the  great  span  from  its  slowest  notes  to  its 
fastest.  For  the  finale,  Mozart  goes  back  to  adapt  a  gavotte  from  his  then  five-year-old 
opera  Idomeneo.  In  its  courtly  and  witty  measures,  there  is  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  episode  in  which  the  piano,  accompanied  by  cellos  and  basses  alone  (a 
sound  that  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Mozart),  begins  a  smiling  and  melancholy  song  that  is 
continued  by  the  oboe,  the  flute,  the  bassoon,  and  in  which  the  cellos  cannot  resist 
joining.  Lovely  in  itself,  the  melody  grows  into  a  music  whose  richness  of  texture  and 
whose  poignancy  and  passion  astonish  us  even  in  the  context  of  the  mature  Mozart. 
From  that  joy  and  pain  Mozart  redeems  us  by  leading  us  back  to  his  gavotte  and  from 
there  into  an  exuberantly  inventive,  brilliant  ending. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  AI.1.IFD  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  13 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Nelahozeves,  now  Muhlhausen,  Bohemia, 
near  Prague,  on  8  September  1841  and  died 
in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He  most  likely 
began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  the  end  of 
1873  and  completed  it  on  26  March  1874; 
Bedfich  Smetana  led  a  performance  of  the 
third  movement  only  at  a  concert  in  Prague 
on  2  5  May  that  year.  The  entire  symphony 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Prague 
on  6  April  1892  under  the  composer's 
direction.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
first  in  Boston.  The  symphony  is  scored  for 
two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, timpani,  and  strings.  Harp  is  added 

in  the  second  and  third  movements,  and  two  piccolos  replace  the  flutes  in  the  third-movement 

Trio,  which  also  adds  triangle,  bass  drum,  and  cymbals. 

Only  the  last  five  of  Dvorak's  nine  symphonies  were  published  during  his  lifetime; 
these  were  numbered  as  1  through  5  in  order  of  publication,  thereby  confusing  for  many 
years  the  matter  of  chronology,  the  order  in  which  they  were  actually  written.  The  first 
two  of  Dvorak's  symphonies  were  published  only  in  1961  and  1959,  respectively,  the 
Third  and  Fourth  having  appeared  some  years  after  the  composer's  death,  in  1911  and 
1912.  The  upshot,  in  the  1950s,  was  a  renumbering  of  those  published  while  Dvorak  was 
alive,  resulting  in  the  following  numeration  for  the  nine: 


Symphony  No.  1 
Symphony  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3 
Symphony  No.  4 
Symphony  No.  5 
Symphony  No.  6 
Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  8 
Symphony  No.  9 


n  C  minor,  The  Bells  of  Zlonice 

n  B  flat,  Opus  4 

n  E  flat,  Opus  10 

n  D  minor,  Opus  13 

n  F,  Opus  76  (old  No.  3) 

n  D,  Opus  60  (old  No.  1) 

n  D  minor,  Opus  70  (old  No.  2) 

n  G,  Opus  88  (old  No.  4) 


1865 
1865 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 


in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World  (old  No.  5)  1 893 

For  present  purposes,  the  point  is  that  the  Symphony  No.  4  on  tonight's  program  is  not 
the  familiar  G  major,  but  the  virtually  unknown  real  fourth  symphony  in  D  minor,  a 
piece  as  little  performed  as  the  three  symphonies  that  preceded  it.* 


*If  you've  got  through  this,  you  can  take  a  deep  breath  and  read  on  without  fear.  Things  could 
actually  be  worse:  the  present  opus  numbers  of  the  last  five  symphonies  still  reflect  their  original 
publication  out  of  chronological  sequence.  In  addition,  the  Symphony  No.  5  was  once  Opus  24, 
the  Symphony  No.  6  was  once  Opus  58,  and  the  Symphony  No.  4  has  been  variously  known  as 
Opus  18,  19,  or  24!!  Confusion  over  Dvorak's  opus  numbers  is  largely  attributable  to  his  publisher 
Simrock,  who  chose  purposely  to  misrepresent  earlier  works  as  later  ones  so  they  would  sell  better. 
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Since  they  are  played  most  often,  the  best  known  of  Dvorak's  symphonies  are  the  last 
three.  The  E  minor,  From  the  New  World,  written  in  New  York  during  Dvorak's  tenure  as 
director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  has  proved  most  popular  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  surely  the  most  frequently  performed  of  the  composer's  works.  The 
ebulliently  energetic  and  boldly  inventive  Eighth,  written  at  Dvorak's  country  home  at 
Vysoka,  full  of  good  nature  and  the  open  air,  and  providing  perhaps  the  best  basic 
lesson  regarding  Dvorak's  ability  to  orchestrate,  has  also  proved  justly  popular.  And  the 
richly  expansive,  in  some  ways  Brahmsian  D  minor  Seventh — which  may,  perhaps,  with 
its  first-movement  reference  to  the  cello  theme  of  the  Andante  from  Brahms's  Second 
Piano  Concerto,  even  be  viewed  as  something  of  an  homage  to  the  elder  composer  who 
helped  give  Dvorak  his  start  toward  international  fame — shows  us  a  composer  most 
evidently  in  control  of  his  powers  as  a  symphonist. 

The  Sixth  and  Fifth  are  less  well-known  but  deserve  frequent  hearings.  The  first  two 
movements  of  the  Sixth  are  grandly  majestic,  the  scherzo  is  an  assertively  nationalistic 
Czech  furiant,  and  the  exuberantly  good-natured  finale  returns  to  the  majesty  of  the 
opening.  The  F  major  Fifth,  even  with  its  undeniable  echoes  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner, 
Smetana,  and  Schubert — all  composers  whose  influence  upon  Dvorak  is  acknowl- 
edged— works  its  magic  from  the  opening  measures,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  of  his 
symphonies  immediately  to  command  our  attention  and  awaken  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
composer's  mastery  of  formal  and  instrumental  technique.* 


*The  Fifth  has  been  played  only  once  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Pierre  Monteux 
in  1922.  The  Sixth  has  fared  somewhat  better:  introduced  here  in  1883  under  Georg  Henschel,  it 
has  been  revived  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Leinsdorf  also  gave 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  performances  in  Boston  of  the  Dvorak  Third,  in  1964. 
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SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  ''Liquid  Sunshine"  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice.,  .add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Msf®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


■  ■■':- 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  a  work  of  undeniable  energy 
and  vivid  imagination,  with  moments  of  great  beauty  and  an  always  engaging,  if  not 
entirely  secure,  sense  of  craftsmanship,  a  work  still  strongly  touched  by  the  influence  of 
Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  one  in  which  Dvorak  balances  nationalistic  and  romantic 
elements  with  a  frequently  novel  approach  to  classical  form.  A  threatening  rumble  of 
timpani  and  strings  (tune  yourself  in  to  the  double  basses  for  a  secure  sense  of  the  triple 
meter  in  the  opening  measures)  ushers  in  a  fanfare-like  motive  which,  growing 
fortissimo  through  the  full  orchestra,  leads  to  the  opening  Allegro's  first  theme  proper: 
a  jagged  and  stabbing  idea  marked  "grandioso"  which,  midway  through,  gives  way  to  a 
dancelike,  folkish  character.  The  second  theme  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  major-mode 
melody,  ripe  for  expansion,  providing  ample  opportunity  for  the  incredibly  rich  range 
of  Dvorak's  string  writing  and  also  for  subtle  hemiola  effects  (i.e.,  momentary  but 
tellingly  expressive  shifts  from  triple  to  duple  rhythm  within  the  overall  three-beat 
pulse).  After  a  brief  return  of  the  fanfare  motive  brings  the  thematic  exposition  to  a 
close,  the  first  half  of  the  development  builds  upon  that  motive  and  the  broadly 
melodic  second  theme;  then  a  series  of  harmonic  explorations  punctuated  by  energetic 
pronouncements  from  the  timpani  and  low  strings  brings  the  fortissimo  recapitulation 
of  the  grandioso  theme,  subjected  now  to  intensive  reworking  and  leading  to  a  series  of 
stabbing  dissonances  suggestive  of  Beethoven's  Eroica.  Given  the  second  theme's  role  in 
the  development,  its  restatement  is  sensibly  foreshortened.  A  coda  returns  forcefully  to 
the  fanfare  motive  and  the  grandioso  theme  before  winding  down  to  the  ominous 
texture  of  the  opening  pages  and  a  rounding-off  with  one  last  variant  of  the  grandioso 
idea. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L  A.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-yearday  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
|        dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
i      camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Having  given  his  attention  to  the  precepts  of  sonata  form  in  the  first  movement, 
Dvorak  composes  for  his  second  movement  a  richly  romantic  theme  with  three 
variations  and  then  an  expansive  developmental  section  following  the  last  of  the 
variations.  This  is  the  emotional  and  structural  centerpiece  of  the  symphony.  The 
darkly  somber,  harmonically  fluid  theme — given  to  clarinets  and  bassoons  supported  by 
trombones,  with  horns  soon  adding  further  coloration — could  be  right  out  of  Wagner's 
Tannh'duser*  A  timpani  roll  brings  in  the  first  variation,  the  theme  given  to  violins  and 
oboes;  the  second  variation,  marked  "tranquillo,"  exploits  the  rich  sound  of  cellos  against 
a  soft  filigree  of  violins,  with  harp  arpeggios  coloring  the  off-beats.  The  third  variation 
offers  a  wealth  of  rhythmic  and  textural  detail  throughout  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
suggested  by  strings  and  syncopated  winds,  with  chordal  support  from  the  harp  and  a 
firm  rhythmic  foundation  provided  by  double  basses.  The  timpani  reappear  to  close  off 
this  variation  and  lead  in  the  extensive  development,  which,  following  a  fortissimo 
climax,  subsides  into  an  eloquent  passage  extraordinarily  Brahmsian  in  its  writing  for 
the  upper  strings.  Then,  the  shimmering  string  figurations  and  drumstrokes  of  the  final 
pages  suggest  somehow  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  the  music  comes 
to  a  close. f 

In  the  third  movement,  Dvorak  subjects  his  thematic  material  to  a  series  of  transfor- 
mations worthy  of  Liszt's  most  bombastic  symphonic  poems.  The  scherzo's  fierce  minor- 
mode  opening  gives  way  to  a  major-mode  variant  complete  with  arpeggiating  harp;  the 
Trio  exchanges  flutes  for  piccolos  and  adds  percussion  battery  in  another  maneuver  of 
Lisztian  grandiloquence.  When  the  scherzo  returns,  the  D  minor  theme  leads  this  time 
into  a  major-mode  coda  offering  up  another  big  statement  of  the  Trio  subject,  and  just 
before  the  brusque  closing  measures,  which  return  to  the  minor-mode  scherzo  theme,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  first-movement  fanfare  motive  is  heard. 

This  reminiscence  paves  the  way  for  the  pervasive  dotted-rhythm  march  motif  of  the 
finale;  the  "marcatissimo"  quality  of  this  idea  contrasts  strongly  with  the  movement's 
second  theme,  a  yearningly  expressive  string  tune  which  alternates  with  the  march  as 
the  music  proceeds.  A  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  rhythmic  and  instrumental 
effects  is  served  up  one  after  another,  each  attempting  to  outdo  the  other  in  energy  and 


*Dvorak  was  principal  violist  in  the  orchestra  of  Prague's  Provisional  Theatre  when  Wagner  led  a 
concert  of  his  own  music  there  on  8  February  1863.  The  program  included,  among  other  things, 
the  Tannh'duser  Overture  (whose  rushing  string  figurations  are  suggested  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  present  symphony)  and  the  "Gathering  of  the  Guilds"  from  Die  Meistersinger  (the  Tailors' 
Guild  seems  to  make  an  appearance  in  the  D  minor  symphony's  third-movement  Trio,  and  even 
in  the  proper  key,  C  major). 

f  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  Brahmsian  string  passage  mentioned  above  is  that 
Brahms's  First  Symphony  was  first  played  in  November  1876,  nearly  three  years  after  Dvorak 
completed  his  Symphony  No.  4.  There  may  be  an  answer  to  this:  Dvorak  subjected  his  Fourth 
Symphony  to  revision  on  at  least  two  occasions,  once  when  he  hoped  to  have  it  published,  and 
then  in  the  late  1880s  when  a  performance,  which  never  materialized,  was  planned  by  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London. 

Other  interesting  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Symphony's  history  may  be  mentioned  briefly  here:  the 
composer  may  have  had  a  different  order  in  mind  for  the  different  movements;  the  scherzo  was 
originally  a  self-contained  Capriccio  for  orchestra;  and  one  of  the  third  movement's  melodic  ideas 
was  later  used  in  From  the  Bohemian  Forest,  a  set  of  piano  duets  Dvorak  composed  some  ten  years 
after  the  Fourth  Symphony. 
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excitement,  and  the  final  apotheosis  comes  with  a  "pull-out-all-the-stops"  statement  of 
the  string  melody  punctuated  by  the  march  rhythm  in  the  drums.  A  last  transformation 
of  the  march  rhythm,  proclaimed  a  la  Rienzi  by  the  brass,  clears  an  opening  for  the 
boisterous  final  pages. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  this  symphony,  Dvorak  found  himself  at  a  crossroads;  the  years 
of  struggle  were  nearly  done.  Following  his  early  musical  training,  he  had  escaped  the 
career  in  which  he  was  to  have  followed  his  father — that  of  innkeeper  and  butcher — 
when  a  Prague  innkeeping  venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an  under- 
standing uncle  offered  to  support  his  musical  education.  As  a  string  player  in  village 
bands  and  then  in  the  orchestras  of  Prague,  he  gained  considerable  practical  experience 
and  exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory,  supplementing  his  meager  musi- 
cian's pay  by  teaching.  In  November  of  1873  he  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger 
sister  of  his  true  love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students  some  years 
earlier),  and  the  following  February  he  became  organist  at  St.  Adelbert's  Church  in 
Prague,  thereby  providing  himself  a  steadier  source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his 
composing.  He  had  already  tasted  public  success  with  the  performance  in  March  1873  of 
his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  he  had  suffered  defeat  and  become 


zap  grossest  Mast&aaffufcraag 

untcr  persttnlicher  Leitung 


8.  Jtbnn  I8G3. 


Program 

k  veiled  liudefcMii  proclukoi 

osobnim   Hzenfm 

JUetoardla  Wagaera. 


8.   unora   1863. 


l.'Eiie  Faaslouverture. 

3.  •)  VfrsanimiuigdcrMelstcrsiagerxunfl. ((urOrcben«ri)iein)neu. 
b)  Pogoers  Aorede  an  die  Versa mmliing,    gesi.ogen   von    iierm 

liokUauiky,    neu. 

3.  YOrSpiel  tu  den  „Meistersiogern",  Deo. 

4.  YorSpiel  *u  „Triftan  und  Isolde". 

5.  SiegmundS  LiebCSgesang,  (gesuogen  tod  Herro  Bernard)  mo. 

6.  OoVertOXe  to  „TaonbSu*er". 

Sanuntliche  Compositiooeo   von  Richard  Wagner. 


Di«  Hcrren  BokHantbf  and  Bernard  nabea  tm 
faHifkeit  die  obgenanntea  Parthian  flbernommen. 


Ot- 


i.  Ouvertura  k  Fauslu. 

2.  a)  Sbromazdeoi  cerhii  mistrnyeb  peved,  (pro  orebestr  sua/) 

novi. 
b)  PogOerOVO  OSlOVCOi  Sbromazdeoi,  nove\  tpfoi  pan  Rohritansky. 

3.  Pfedehra  k  „mittrn<>in  pevcom,"  nova.' 

4.  Pfedehra  k  ..Trirtann  a  IaoldS.*' 

5.  MilOStny  ZpeV  SiegniUnda,   xp/va  pan  Bernard,  nory. 

6.  OayerUira  k  ./TannhtoieTu.- 

Veakra  akladbj  Richarda  Wagnera. 


Paaove   Rokitantkg  a    Bernard   pfevcali    ■    obzvla3tn{    •ebaty 
nadzmfoene  ulohy. 


The  Prague  Wagner  concert  in  which  Dvorak  played  viola  on  8  February  1863 
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Week  12 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  BSO 
FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  THE 
1980-81  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Artistic  Director 


3  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  AT  1 1 :00  AM  $12.00 
3  MONDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 
3  FRIDAY  MORNINGS  AT  10:15  AM  $12.00 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "A" 

NOVEMBER  1,1980 
JANUARY  17,  1981 
MARCH  28,  1981 


SATURDAY  SERIES  "B" 

NOVEMBER  8,  1980 
FEBRUARY  7,  1981 
APRIL  11,  1981 


MONDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  27,  1980 
FEBRUARY  2,  1981 
APRIL  6,  1981 


FRIDAY  SERIES 

OCTOBER  3 1,1980 
FEBRUARY  6,  1981 
APRIL  10,  1981 


Programs  are  designed  for  students  in  grades  5-10. 
No  pre-school  children  admitted. 

For  ticket  and  program  information  call  or  write:  Youth 
Activities  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Ma.  021 15 
Tel.  (617)  266-1492 


increasingly  self-critical  with  the  rejection  in  its  original  version  of  his  opera,  King  and 
Charcoal  Burner,  that  same  year.  His  first  two  symphonies  had  been  written  eight  years 
earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off  outside  influences  and  make  a  name  for  himself. 
In  July  of  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works,  including  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies, 
into  consideration  for  an  Austrian  State  Stipend;  the  judges  included  Eduard  Hanslick 
and  Johannes  Brahms,  and  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would  be  in  1876  and 
then  again  in  1877,  the  year  Brahms  championed  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock  and 
really  set  him  on  his  way. 

Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony  represents  a  composer  whose  individuality  is  not  yet 
fully  formed;  yet  Dvorak's  voice  sounds  clearly  through  the  echoes  of  the  many 
composers  whose  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  work,  both  in  his  developing  ability  to 
manipulate  symphonic  form  and  in  his  already  noteworthy  penchant  for  expansive 
melody.  He  has  been  accused,  in  this  symphony,  of  treating  his  themes  in  an  unduly 
repetitive  manner,  particularly  in  the  last  movement;  yet  this  has  been  countered  with 
the  argument  that  such  repetition  is  part  of  the  symphony's  nationalistic  character,  as  is 
the  alternation  between  major  and  minor  which  pervades  the  scherzo.  Dvorak's  Fourth 
Symphony  repays  repeated  hearing;  of  the  nine,  this  one  clearly  proclaims  a  composer 
whose  due  recognition  was  not  long  in  coming. 

—Marc  Mandel 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 


® 
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More .  ♦ . 

Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paperback)  is  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works 
survey  with  nice  pictures.  There  are  two  fine  chapters  on  the  piano  concertos  in  The 
Kiozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton 
paperback):  one,  by  Friedrich  Blume,  deals  with  their  sources;  the  other,  by  Robbins 
Landon,  with  musical  origin  and  style.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  rather  overly  poetic  but 
detailed  discussion  of  the  Mozart  concertos  is  available  as  a  Dover  paperback;  Philip 
Radcliffe  has  contributed  a  volume  on  Mozart  concertos  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  But  the  most  useful  source  for  information 
about  K.503  is  the  volume  edited  by  Joseph  Kerman  in  the  Norton  Critical  Scores 
(Norton  paperback),  which  contains  the  full  score  (from  the  New  Mozart  Edition)  and  a 
collection  of  historical  and  critical  essays.  My  favorite  recording  of  K.503,  with  Geza 
Anda  and  the  forces  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum,  is  unfortunately  only  available  these 
days  as  part  of  a  twelve-record  set  of  the  complete  piano  concertos  (DG),  and  Leon 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  3  8 -story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 


QJ  99  «5t  3oto(fk  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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Fleisher's  recording  with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  part  of  a  three- 
record  Mozart  set  (including,  among  other  things,  the  Clarinet  Concerto  and  the 
Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola)  on  Columbia.  Of  single  discs  in  the  current 
catalogue,  I  would  pick  Stephen  Bishop  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony 
(Philips),  which  is  paired  with  the  other  famous  C  major  concerto,  K.467. 

The  big  book  on  Benjamin  Britten  is  a  recent  publication  by  Peter  Evans,  The  Music 
of  Benjamin  Britten  (University  of  Minnesota  Press);  the  same  author  contributed  the 
Britten  article  to  the  New  Grove  Dictionary.  Philip  Brett's  article  "Britten  and  Grimes" 
in  the  1977  Musical  Times,  p.  995,  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  discussion  of  Britten's 
identification  with  his  protagonist.  The  complete  opera  has  been  very  well  served  in  two 
excellent  recordings.  The  first,  with  Britten  himself  conducting  and  Peter  Pears,  for 
whom  the  title  role  was  conceived,  singing  Grimes,  will  always  be  an  important 
historical  document,  as  well  as  a  splendidly  characterized  reading  (London);  the  more 
recent  one  features  Jon  Vickers,  the  leading  Grimes  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
conducting  of  Colin  Davis  in  a  wonderfully  dramatic  performance  (Philips).  The 
instrumental  selections  alone  have  been  recorded  by  Britten  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  at  Covent  Garden  (London),  paired  with  his  Nocturne,  Op.  60;  the 
conductor  of  the  first  American  performance  of  the  opera,  Leonard  Bernstein,  leads  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  an  atmospheric  and  energetic  reading  on  a  Columbia  disc 
that  also  includes  the  only  recording  of  one  of  Britten's  last  works,  the  Suite  on  English 
Folk  Tunes. 

-S.L. 


There  are  two  good  biographies  of  Dvorak:  John  Clapham's  Antonin  Dvorak,  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  music  than  the  life  (St.  Martin's),  and  Alec 
Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  Clapham  has 
also  contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  the  New  Grove.  Also  useful  are  Robert  Layton's 
BBC  Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  and  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback), 
and  Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Dvorak  in  The  Symphony:  I.  Haydn  to  Dvorak  (ed. 
Robert  Simpson;  Pelican  paperback).  I  know  three  good  recordings  of  the  Dvorak 
Fourth  Symphony — Witold  Rowicki  with  the  London  Symphony  (Philips),  Istvan 
Kertesz  also  with  the  London  Symphony,  (London),  and  Vaclav  Neumann  with  the 
Prague  Symphony  Orchestra  ( Artia).  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  is  listed  in  the 
current  Schwann,  but  the  Rowicki  has  only  been  recently  deleted  and  the  Neumann  is 
easy  to  find  in  used  record  stores.  Perhaps  Rafael  Kubelik's  recording  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  will  be  issued  in  single-disc  format;  it  is  available  now  only  in  his 
complete  set  of  Dvorak  symphonies  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Kubelik's  Dvorak 
is  among  the  day's  best. 

-M.M. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coaclf  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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James  Conlon 


James  Conlon,  music  director  of  the  Cincin- 
nati May  Festival  and  a  regular  conductor 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  has  established 
himself  as  a  major  conductor  of  symphonic 
repertory  and  opera  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  has  led  most  of  this  country's 
major  orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  since 
his  Met  debut  in  1976  he  has  conducted 
performances  with  that  company  of  Die 
Zauberflbte,  La  boheme,  La  traviata,  Carmen, 
Aida,  and  Tosca,  the  latter  being  nationally 
televised  as  part  of  the  "Live  From  the  Met" 
series.  In  Europe,  Mr.  Conlon  has  been  guest 
conductor  with,  among  others,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
London  Philharmonic,  the  London  Sympho- 
ny, and  Rome's  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra.  In 
1979  he  made  his  debut  at  London's  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  conducting  Verdi's 
Don  Carlo,  and  he  returned  there  last  season 
for  performances  of  Die  Zauberflbte.  Mr.  Con- 
lon conducts  frequently  at  the  major  summer 
music  festivals,  including  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony at  Ravinia,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at 
Blossom,  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  Park 
Concerts,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at 
Saratoga  and  the  Frederick  R.  Mann  Center 


for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the 
National  Symphony  at  Wolf  Trap,  the 
Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New  York,  and  the 
Berlin  Festival.  In  addition  to  his  first  appear- 
ances this  week  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Mr.  Conlon's  current  engagements  include 
his  Paris  Opera  debut,  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  re- 
turn engagements  at  the  Met  and  Covent 
Garden,  and  a  series  of  concerts  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  and  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris.  A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Conlon  was  born  in  1950  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Juilliard  School. 


Dine  in  the  intimate  leisure  truly  fine 
French  cuisine  commands.  In  the 
Sheraton  Commander  Hotel,  across  from 
Cambridge  Common,  next  to  Harvard 
Square.  Major  credit  cards  welcome.  Valet 
parking.  Call  354-1234  for  reservations. 

l=*  lyCfTGClS  A  sensual  experience 
should  never  be  rushed. 
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We'll 

tickle 

your 

fancy 

..with  our 

Tiffanies 


.  .  .and  do  this  with  a  smile 

and  service  by  professionals. 

Where  else  can  you  see 

over  100  Tiffanies  all  on 

display?  Tiffanies  by  Heart, 

Quoizel  and  Nova. 

Where?    Standard  Electric. 

1339  MAIM  STREET 

WALTHAM*  890-1050 

From  route  128,  take 

exit  49.  Follow  the  signs 

to  route  1  17 

The  people  who 
light  up  route  128 
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Open  daily.  Wed  .  Thurs  .  Fn  Evenings  8  30  p.m..  Sat  4pm 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger- buyout  of  privately-held  companies. 


•  Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A.  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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Garrick  Ohlsson 


This  season,  the  internationally  acclaimed 
pianist  Garrick  Ohlsson  celebrates  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  first-prize  win  at  the 
Chopin  International  Competition,  marking 
the  occasion  with  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital, 
return  engagements  with  orchestras  includ- 
ing the  BSO,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  solo  recitals 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr. 
Ohlsson's  European  appearances  this  season 
include  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  the 
Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra, 
and  the  Hamburg  Radio  Orchestra,  as  well  as 
performances  in  Prague,  Copenhagen,  Rome, 
and  Zagreb;  this  season  also  brings  a  tour  of 
Japan  and  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Korea.  Besides  his  performances  with  orches- 
tra and  in  solo  recital,  Mr.  Ohlsson  also 
appears  each  season  with  the  renowned 
violinist  Miriam  Fried.  Since  capturing  the 
attention  of  music  lovers  throughout  the 
world  when  he  became  the  first  American  to 
win  the  Chopin  Competition,  Mr.  Ohlsson 
has  appeared  with  most  of  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  and  he  has  recorded  twelve 
albums  for  Angel  records,  including  music  of 
Chopin,  Brahms,  and  Rachmaninoff;  Angel 
has  recently  released  his  recording  of  the 
Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  and  Klaus  Tennstedt,  as 
well  as  a  two-record  set  of  the  Chopin 
nocturnes. 


Now  in  his  early  thirties,  Mr.  Ohlsson 
began  piano  lessons  at  eight  in  his  home 
town  of  White  Plains,  New  York.  Though  he 
considered  careers  in  mathematics  and  as  a 
simultaneous  translator  (he  speaks  German, 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  and  a  little 
Polish),  his  musical  talent  led  him  at  thirteen 
to  Juilliard,  where  his  teachers  were  Sasha 
Gorondnitzki  and  Rosina  Lhevinne;  his  pre- 
sent teacher  is  Irma  Wolpe,  "the  person  I  go 
to  for  new  ideas."  Besides  the  Chopin  Com- 
petition, he  has  won  prizes  at  Italy's  Busoni 
Competition  and  at  the  Montreal  Interna- 
tional Piano  Competition.  The  present  per- 
formances mark  Mr.  Ohlsson's  first 
Symphony  Hall  appearances  with  the  BSO; 
he  has  previously  been  heard  with  the  orches- 
tra at  Tanglewood,  in  1971  and  1972. 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service. 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMONICOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR  (89.5  fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  1 5  January  at  6 
Saturday,  1 7  January  at  6 

HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
VIRGINIA  ESKIN,  piano 


BRITTEN 


SCHUMANN 


Sonata  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  65 

Dialogo  (Allegro) 
Scherzo-Pizzicato  (Allegretto) 
Elegia  (Lento) 
Marcia  (Energico) 
Moto  perpetuo  (Presto) 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano, 
violin,  and  cello,  Opus  63 

Mit  Energie  und  Leidenschaft 

(With  energy  and  passion) 
Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  zu  rasch 

(Lively,  but  not  too  fast) 
Langsam,  mit  inniger  Empfindung 

(Slowly,  with  heartfelt  feeling) 
Mit  Feuer 

(Fiery) 


made  possible  by    z^3  St3teStre©t 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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Benjamin  Britten 

Sonata  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  65 


Benjamin  Britten's  Sonata  for  cello  and  piano  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  important  works 
written  for  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  the  series  continuing  with  three  suites  for  unaccom- 
panied cello,  the  Symphony  for  cello  and  orchestra,  and  the  Pushkin  cycle  called  The 
Poet's  Echo,  written  for  Rostropovich  as  pianist  and  his  wife,  Galina  Vishnevskaya.  (The 
solo  soprano  part  in  Britten's  War  Requiem,  composed  soon  after  the  cello  sonata,  was 
also  written  with  Vishnevskaya  in  mind.)  The  title  page  of  the  sonata  states  that  the 
music  was  "inspired  by  the  playing  of  Mstislav  Rostropovich"  and  that  it  is  dedicated  to 
him.  Britten  sketched  the  work  in  the  fall  of  1960  and  completed  it  in  January  1961. 
The  first  pianist  to  play  the  sonata  with  Rostropovich  was  Britten  himself;  he  was  one  of 
the  wonderful  pianists  of  his  time,  and  he  wrote,  especially  in  his  songs,  hundreds  of 
pages  of  beautiful  music  for  the  piano.  The  following  description  of  the  five  movements 
is  the  composer's  own: 

Dialogo  (Allegro) — This  movement  is  throughout  the  discussion  of  a  tiny  motive 
of  a  rising  or  falling  second.  The  motive  is  lengthened  to  make  a  lyrical  second 
subject  which  rises  towards  and  falls  from  a  pianissimo  harmonic. 

Scherzo-Pizzicato  (Allegretto) — A  study  in  pizzicato,  sometimes  almost  guitar-like 
in  its  elaborate  right-hand  technique. 

Elegia  (Lento) — Against  a  sombre  piano  background,  the  cello  sings  a  long  tune. 
This  tune  is  developed,  by  means  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  stopping,  to  a  big 
climax,  and  sinks  away  to  a  soft  conclusion. 

A  brief  Marcia  (Energico) — The  cello  plays  a  rumbustious  bass  to  the  jerky  tune 
on  the  piano.  The  Trio  has  horn-like  calls  over  a  repeated  triplet  bass.  The  March 
returns  very  softly,  with  the  bass  (now  in  the  treble)  in  harmonics. 

Moto  perpetuo— The  6/s  saltando  theme  dominates  the  entire  movement, 
frequently  changing  its  character,  now  high  and  expressive,  now  low  and 
grumbling,  now  gay  and  carefree. 


— Michael  Steinberg 


Robert  Schumann 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  63 

After  Robert  Schumann's  first  burst  of  chamber  music  composition,  in  1842,  when  he 
wrote  the  three  string  quartets,  the  piano  quartet,  and  the  piano  quintet,  he  turned  his 
attention  in  other  directions  for  a  time.  It  was  not  until  the  early  summer  of  1847  that 
he  returned  to  a  chamber  music  genre  in  the  creation  of  his  first  piano  trio.  During  most 
of  1847  he  busied  himself  with  the  working  out  of  a  libretto  for  his  opera  Genoveva  and 
the  completion  of  his  music  to  Goethe's  Faust.  But  at  the  same  time  he  turned  out  the 
D  minor  trio  (composed  between  3  and  16  June)  and,  a  bit  later,  a  second  piano  trio, 
in  F  major  (begun  in  August  and  completed  in  October). 

The  D  minor  trio  is  one  of  Schumann's  finest  chamber  works,  richly  inventive, 
powerfully  expressive.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  its  composition,  he  had 
begun  to  come  to  terms  with  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  and  we  find 
throughout  an  interest  in  contrapuntal  interplay  between  the  three  participants  that 
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enlivens  the  texture  quite  wonderfully.  There  is  a  subtle,  cognate  relationship  beween 
the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement,  in  D  minor,  and  that  of  the  finale,  in  D 
major,  but  in  general  the  movements  are  self-sufficient.  The  work  was  almost  certainly 
inspired  most  immediately  by  the  popular  D  minor  trio  of  Schumann's  good  friend 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  it  is  a  worthy  successor  to  that  piece.  The  slow  movement 
features  a  ravishingly  expressive  theme  characteristic  of  one  of  Schumman's  favorite 
performance  indications:  innig  (heartfelt).  Sincerity  and  directness  of  emotional  appeal, 
even  in  the  tiniest  expressive  details,  are  thoroughly  typical  of  Schumann;  when  they 
are  matched  by  a  high  level  of  inspiration,  as  here,  the  result  is  treasurable. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


iPhfflp 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


Maurice  Prendergast,  The  Seaside,  watercolor. 
Sold  for  $18,000,  May  2,  1980  —  Steven  Straw 
Collection. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
S. . J 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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Mozart  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Mahler. 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 
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Martha  Babcock 


Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Martha  Babcock 
has  studied  cello  with  Lowell  Creitz,  Aldo 
Parisot,  and  George  Neikrug.  She  first 
appeared  as  soloist  with  orchestra  at  age  four- 


teen, and  during  high  school  she  was  princi- 
pal cellist  of  the  Chicago  Youth  Orchestra.  A 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College, 
where  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the  Har- 
vard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,  Ms.  Babcock  at 
nineteen  became  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony,  with  which  she 
appeared  as  soloist.  While  living  in  Canada, 
she  also  made  many  solo  and  chamber  music 
broadcast  recordings  for  the  CBC.  In  1972, 
while  a  fellow  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood,  Ms.  Babcock  won  the 
Piatigorsky  Prize,  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
cellist  of  the  summer.  She  attended  graduate 
school  at  Boston  University,  and,  as  winner 
of  the  B.U.  Concerto- Aria  Competition,  she 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  in 
1973.  Since  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
that  same  year,  Ms.  Babcock  has  continued  to 
be  musically  active  outside  the  orchestra  as 
well. 


Harvey  Seigel 


Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  was  born  in  Toronto 
where  he  began  his  musical  studies  and  where 
at  age  ten  he  made  his  solo  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir 


Ernest  MacMillan.  Mr.  Seigel  continued  his 
training  in  Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow 
and  then  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York, 
where  his  principal  teacher  was  Mischa 
Mischakoff.  He  has  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  concertmaster  and  soloist 
with  the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta,  and  at  the 
Stratford  Festival  in  Canada  he  coached  and 
played  with  Oscar  Shumsky,  Leonard  Rose, 
and  other  notable  string  players.  Mr.  Seigel 
was  a  member  of  the  Mischakoff  String 
Quartet  in  Chautauqua,  New  York,  and  he 
has  been  heard  numerous  times  in  recital  and 
chamber  music  on  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation.  Before  coming  to  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970,  Mr.  Seigel 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
and  the  Montreal  Symphony. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike  John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb  Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Beecher 

Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield 
Mount  Herman  School 

JohnW.  Bryant 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

GeorgeS.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot 

Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

President,  Howes  Leather 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bayard  Henry 

President,  Transatlantic 
Capital  Corp. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Chairman,  Fielder  est 
Mills,  Inc. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 

as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 

Investment  Manager  for  Institutions. 
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Virginia  Eskin 


Pianist  Virginia  Eskin  studied  with  Aube 
Tzerko,  a  Schnabel  student,  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  London  with  Gina  Bachauer;  during 
summers  she  coached  with  Dame  Myra  Hess 
and  Nadia  Boulanger.  While  a  student  at 
Trinity  College  of  Music  she  became  the 


youngest  Fellow  of  Music  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  and  upon  her  return  to  the 
United  States  she  took  master  classes  with 
Leonard  Shure.  A  winner  of  numerous  com- 
petitions, Ms.  Eskin's  recording  for  Genesis, 
"The  Piano  Music  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach," 
has  received  critical  acclaim.  A  recent  record- 
ing for  Musical  Heritage  Society  features 
music  of  women  composers,  and  she  has 
become  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
music  of  such  nineteenth-century  American 
composers  as  Amy  Cheney  Beach,  Edward 
MacDowell,  and  Charles  M.  Loeffler.  Ms. 
Eskin  has  appeared  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  with  the  Boston  Pops  under  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  Harry  Ellis  Dickson;  solo  perfor- 
mances with  orchestra  and  in  recital,  as  well 
as  chamber  music,  have  taken  her  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Purchases  and  Sales 

Of  Clocks  .  . .    English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 
Musical 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

MASTER  CLOCKMAKER 

Work  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Museum  and  Frick  Museum 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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WHOSBEENAVITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWERIS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  frdm  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 
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in  *he 


Staffer  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PIEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

ft   ASSOCIATES 


Seal  Estate  Since  1696 


cTme  $tafon  (Vsme 


^ 


DavicS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  -  Thurs.  'til  1 1 :30/Fri.  &  Sat.  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-4810 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  22  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 

Friday,  23  January — 2-4 
Tuesday,  27  January — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  5, 

Emperor 
RUDOLF  SERKIN 

Saturday,  24  January — 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 

No.  3 
Antoniou  Circle  of  Thanatos  and 

Genesis 
MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
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\}ins  i/^e%±iun  <^J\ug±  of  <zAfsuj£on 

A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


1643  Beacon  Street 
Waban  Square,  Massachusetts 

(617)964-2686 
Tues.-Sat.  11-5,  Evenings  Thurs  &  Fri  til  8 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
In  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.  STUDENT  CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


FIELD 


i. 


^     .  i 


ill   ii 


iilll   ■■ 
■  'I     I 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)738-5700 


To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Monday  thru  Saturdaxj. 

97)sAO<Vernotv§. 
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The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

11  We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNK)N 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 

Harvard 

Bode  Store 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


r'<i 


§•/ 


This  dime 

could  save 

your  Keogh 


If  the  assets  in  your  Keogh  Retirement  Plan 
are  earning  under  12%,  inflation  could  be 
eroding  your  future.  ITiat's  why  self-employed 
individuals  and  free-lancers  should  know 
about  rare  coins.  Rare  coins  ( like  the  1916-1) 
dime  above,  now  worth  over  $2,()(X) )  have 
performed  so  well  for  so  long  that  many 
individuals  are  now  placing  them  in  Keogh 
retirement  plans.  Moreover,  a  rare  coin 
portfolio  does  not  require  constant 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  And,  when 
you  want  to  cash  in  on  rare  coins,  they  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  liquidated. 

You  owe  it  to  your  future  to  visit  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries  and  learn  more  about 
rare  coins  and  Keoghs.  Come  talk  with  our 
professional  numismatists.  VC'e  are  located 

downtown,  just  off 
the  Freedom  Trail. 

And  talk  with  us 
soon.  To  receive  the 
full  tax  benefits  of 
rare  coins  in  your 
Keogh.  you  must 
establish  your  plan 
bv  December  31. 

Rare  coins  can  also  be  beneficial  in  IRAs, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Contact  us  for  complete  details. 


GO 


wtowawd 
9  vJsw  C}Ja//emi 


89  Devonshire  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02109 
(61"*)  ir -8800  □  Outside  Mass. 
toll-free:  8()()-22S-6"9t 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


cooley9s . . . 
Distinctive  Clftware 

For  120  years,  the  Cooiey's  name 
has  meant  quality,  elegance  and 
utility  to  discerning  Boston 
shoppers.  For  holiday  giving,  for 
every  occasion,  Cooiey's  is  the 
name  to  trust. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
536-3826. 


China,  Class  &  CiftS/^  Since  1860 


At 
Your 

Service 

(His  And  Hers) 


Too  busy  to  shop?  Just  take  a  moment  to  read  this. 
We'll  handle  the  rest.  We're  pleased  to  announce 
our  energy-saving  shopping  services  for  both  men 

and  women.  Bloomingdale's  staff  of  personal 
shoppers  will  assemble  whole  wardrobes  in  record 

time,  or  find  one  ideal  accessory  for  a  special 

occasion.  We'll  even  seek  out  that  special  gift  for 

that  special  person!  And  all  this  individual  attention 

is  on  the  house!  We  welcome  you  to  call  for  a 

consultation  in  one  of  our  elegant  private  offices. 

We'll  jot  down  your  preferences  and 

let  our  experts  do  the  walking. 

At  His  Service: 

Donna  Montgomery,  965-1400,  ext.  250. 

At  Her  Service: 

Marsha  Abedon,  965-1400,  ext.  225. 

blaDmingdale's 


55  Boylston  St.,  Newton  Mass. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143. 
Good  food.  Good  wine. 
Since  1874. 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


oped  a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array. IM  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 
with  its  ability  to  capture  the  elusive  qualities  of  classical 
music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 
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What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent  — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and   the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative- soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    it's   almost    like  being  there. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

> 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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'That's  m;y  w/e,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  —  in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  and  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  both 
given  their  American  premiere  performances  by  the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 

BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Enters  Second  Decade 

As  the  BSO  prepares  for  its  second  century,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  enters 
its  second  decade:  the  eleventh  annual  Marathon  will  take  place  from  Friday,  27  March 
through  Sunday,  29  March,  with  excitement  emanating  from  Symphony  Hall  and 
Quincy  Market.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the 
weekend,  with  television  coverage  of  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  and  many  surprise  celebrities 
on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  Each  year,  of 
course,  the  variety  of  premiums  which  one  may  receive  by  giving  to  the  BSO  increases, 
but  this  year's  centennial  season  has  inspired  its  own  unique  array  of  gift  choices:  a  two- 
sided  replica  of  a  ticket  to  the  very  first  BSO  concert  becomes  a  brass  key  ring  or  luggage 
tag;  a  T-shirt  will  be  emblazoned  with  a  reproduction  of  the  program  page  from  the  first 
BSO  concert;  a  totebag,  clutch,  eyeglass  case,  and  scarf  will  feature  a  woodcut  illustra- 
tion of  Friday  afternoon  concertgoers  leaving  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  BSO/ 
WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '81  premium  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  the  orchestra's 
subscribers  and  Friends  in  late  February;  watch  for  it,  or  stop  by  Symphony  Hall  to  pick 
one  up. 

BSO/100  Memorial  Funds 

The  BSO/100  campaign  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  memorial  funds  to  help 
bring  guest  soloists  of  exceptional  distinction  to  the  orchestra's  concerts  from  time  to 
time;  these  funds  are  permanent,  and  contributions  may  be  made  to  them  at  any  time  in 
the  future.  To  date,  such  funds  have  been  established  in  memory  of  Elisa  C.  Banks  (Mrs. 
Talcott  M.  Banks)  and  Roberta  Strang  (Mrs.  Arthur  Strang)  by  gifts  from  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

Rudolf  Serkin's  appearances  as  piano  soloist  this  week  are  the  first  to  which  Mrs. 
Banks's  memorial  fund  has  contributed,  and  pianist  Radu  Lupu's  appearances  in  April 
will  be  made  possible  by  a  contribution  from  the  memorial  fund  for  Mrs.  Strang. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  recent  exhibit  by  Wenniger  Graphics  ended  12  January,  and  an 
exhibit  by  the  Clark  Gallery  is  now  on  display  through  9  February.  Exhibits  by  the 
Copley  Society  and  Childs  Gallery  will  follow  in  February  and  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before  shown  publicly. 
These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
Mass  Avenue  corridor. 

BSO  Centennial  Poster 

A  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster  specially 
commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  to 
commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a 
strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited  edition  of  300  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a  commercially  printed  edition 
available  at  $20.  The  Rauschenberg  poster  can  be  seen  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor;  inquiries  regarding  purchase  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Friends'  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  &  Pre'Symphony  Suppers 

Single  reservations  are  still  available  for  the  remaining  Stage  Door  Lectures  at  which 
Luise  Vosgerchian  continues  her  delightful  series  focusing  on  the  day's  program.  The 
remaining  dates  are  Friday,  13  February  and  Friday,  10  April;  cash  bar  opens  at  1 1:45 
a.m.,  with  lecture  and  buffet  lunch  beginning  at  12:15  p.m.  Single  tickets  are  $12.50. 

Single  reservations  at  $12.50  are  also  available  for  the  remaining  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  on  29  January  (Thursday  '10'),  10  February  (Tuesday  'C'),  19  February 
(Thursday  TO'),  26  February  (Thursday  'B'),  and  19  April  (Thursday  'B').  Join  with 
members  of  the  orchestra,  who  give  a  short  talk  at  each  of  these  suppers.  Cash  bar  opens 
at  5:30  p.m.,  with  buffet  supper  and  talk  beginning  at  6:45  p.m. 

Please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  saxophonist  Harvey  Pittel 
on  Monday,  26  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor/composer  Gunther  Schuller  on  Saturday, 
7  February  from  10  a.m.  until  noon,  conductor  Dennis  Russell  Davies  on  Thursday, 
12  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  conductor  Charles  Dutoit  on  Friday,  20  February  at  1 1  a.m. 


Rhode  Island  Friends  of  the  BSO 


The  Rhode  Island  Friends  first  pre-concert  dinner  this  season  was  held  at  the  Brown 
University  Faculty  Club  on  Monday,  3  November;  Brown  University  Professor  of 
Music  and  noted  Bartok  specialist  Ivan  Waldbaur  was  the  featured  speaker.  The  Rhode 
Island  committee  also  prepared  a  birthday  surprise  for  the  orchestra:  1 1  November  was 
proclaimed  Boston  Symphony  Day  in  Providence,  and  a  special  proclamation  and  key 
to  the  city  were  presented  to  Seiji  Ozawa  by  Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  and  Councilman 
Charles  Mansolillo. 

The  Rhode  Island  Friends  are  now  preparing  their  second  pre-concert  dinner,  to  be 
held  at  the  Turks  Head  Club  in  Providence  on  Tuesday,  3  February.  All  Friends  are 
welcome  and  may  contact  Eleanor  Radin,  75  Fales  Avenue,  Barrington,  R.I.  02806  for 
reservations. 


Junior  Council  Winter  Membership  Meeting 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  hold  its  winter  member- 
ship meeting  on  Tuesday,  3  February  at  5:30  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex;  the  evening 
will  include  cocktails  and  dinner  with  complimentary  wine  and  beer.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  will  be  an  appearance  by  the  young  American  pianist  Frederick  Moyer  of 
Wayland,  who  will  present  a  piano  performance  and  a  discussion  about  the  life  of  a 
young  artist  in  today's  music  world.  Invitations  for  the  winter  meeting  will  be  mailed 
this  month;  all  interested  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  or  Mrs.  Gordon  Rollert  at  235-8975. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


Junior  Council  Symphony  Mints 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  proudly  presents  the  Sympho- 
ny Mint— a  dark  chocolate,  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon, 
created  and  elegantly  packaged  exclusively  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.  of 
Marblehead.  The  mint  was  introduced  during  the  1980  Christmas  Pops  concerts  and 
will  be  sold  in  front  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms  in  Symphony  Hall  at  all 
BSO  concerts,  as  well  as  at  BSO-related  events  such  as  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  The 
Symphony  Mint  is  a  fundraising  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
■  Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  22  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  from  the  Incidental  Music 
to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 


ANTONIOU 


Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis 
(world  premiere) 

MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro — 
Allegro 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  supported 

by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Friday,  23  January  at  2 
Tuesday,  27  January  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  from  the  Incidental  Music 
to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 


ANTONIOU 


Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis 

(world  premiere) 

MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat,  Opus  73,  Emperor 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


Rudolf  Serkin's  appearances  at  these  concerts  are  made  possible 
in  part  by  a  contribution  from  the  Elisa  C.  Banks  Memorial  Fund. 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:50  and  Tuesday's  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  47. 

Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  supported 

by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  13 


Jordan  marsh 

w  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Saturday,  24  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^^ 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  from  the  Incidental  Music 
to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 


ANTONIOU 


Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis 

(world  premiere) 

MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 
MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  47. 

Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  supported 

by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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WHOSBEENAVITAL 

B\RT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWERS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Nassau,  London,  Munich,  Singapore. 

Other  Affiliates:  Union  National  Bank,  Lowell,  and  Falmouth  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Falmouth.  Member  FDIC. 

Personal,  Corporate,  International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market  Center. 

Personal  Trust  Services.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio  and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling. 

Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Municipal  Services.  Financial  Data  Services.  Leasing. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Opus  84 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat,  Opus  73,  Emperor 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  probably  on  16  December  1770 
(his  baptismal  certificate  is  dated  the  17th) 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827.  His 
Egmont  music  was  commissioned  for  the 
Court  Theater  in  Vienna  by  its  director, 
Joseph  Hard  von  Luchsenstein,  in  October 
1809  and  was  completed  by  the  following 
spring.  The  first  performance  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  15  June  1810.  The  overture  entered 
the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  concerts  given  for  Beethoven's 
birthday  in  the  very  first  season,  16-17 
December  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Beethoven  began  to  sketch  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  early  as  1804,  did  most  of  the  work  in  1807, 
and  completed  the  score  in  the  spring  of  1808  (all  the  while  working  simultaneously  on  the  Sixth 
Symphony);  he  himself  led  the  first  performance  on  22  December  1808  in  Vienna.  The  first  BSO 
performances  took  place  on  the  same  program  as  the  first  Egmont  overture,  16-17  December 
1881,  under  the  direction  of  Henschel.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Beethoven's  last  completed  piano  concerto,  the  Fifth,  was  composed  during  1809  but  not 
performed  in  Vienna  until  early  1812  (though  it  had  a  successful  performance  in  Leipzig  near 
the  end  of  1810  with  Johann  Schneider  as  the  soloist).  It  was  first  performed  on  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  in  the  inaugural  season,  27-28  January  1882,  with  soloist  Carl  Baermann,  under  the 
direction  of  Georg  Henschel.  The  orchestra  calls  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  composed  in  1811  and  1812;  Beethoven  conducted  the  first 
performance  on  8  December  1813.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  BSO  performances  on  3-4 
February  1882.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

Goethe  completed  his  historical  tragedy  Egmont  in  1788  while  on  a  tour  of  Italy.  The 
historical  count  Egmont  was  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  Spanish  tyranny  in  the 
sixteenth-century  Netherlands  when  he  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Alba 
and  executed  in  Brussels  on  4  June  1 568.  In  the  closing  scene  of  Goethe's  drama  (which 
treats  the  facts  of  history  with  great  freedom)  Egmont  is  in  prison,  awaiting  execution. 
He  sees  a  vision  of  Freedom,  in  the  likeness  of  his  sweetheart  Klarchen,  and  awakens 
emboldened  to  address  his  countrymen  with  heroic  words  before  being  taken  to 
execution,  ending,  'And  to  save  all  that  is  dearest  to  you,  fall  joyously,  as  I  set  you  an 
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example."  The  poet  called  for  music  almost  throughout  this  scene,  first  during  Egmont's 
vision  and  then  breaking  in  again  immediately  after  his  last  words  as  the  curtain  falls 
with  what  Goethe  called  a  "victory  symphony." 

Some  twenty  years  after  the  writing  of  the  play,  Beethoven  was  commissioned  by  the 
Vienna  Court  Theater  to  prepare  the  incidental  music  called  for  by  Goethe.  The 
production  opened  24  May  1810,  but  although  Beethoven  had  several  months'  notice, 
he  had  not  managed  to  finish  the  overture  in  time;  it  was  added  to  the  performance  on 
1 5  June.  Here  the  composer  found  a  dramatic  subject  that  he  was  in  tune  with  as  rarely 
before  or  after.  Perceiving  the  conflict  between  Alba  and  Egmont  as  the  clash  of  wills 
between  evil  and  good,  between  tyranny  and  liberty,  he  produced  music  of  great  force. 
Most  of  the  overture  uses  no  musical  material  from  the  incidental  music  to  the  play 
itself,  but  for  the  coda  Beethoven  suddenly  quotes  from  the  victory  symphony,  the  very 
last  music  to  be  heard  in  the  play.  Coming  at  the  end  of  the  usually  somber  thematic 
material  from  the  main  part  of  the  overture,  it  arouses  a  powerful  sense  of  victory. 

What  can  one  say  about  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  the  most  famous  ever  written? 
It  is  like  Hamlet,  in  that  people  who  have  never  heard  the  work  as  a  whole  know  certain 
famous  parts  of  it;  and  just  as  Hamlet  can  stand,  by  synecdoche,  for  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  output,  Beethoven's  Fifth  can  represent  to  the  general  public  the  whole  of  the 
symphonic  literature.  Beethoven  sketched  the  Fifth  from  1804,  but  did  most  of  the 
work  of  composition  in  1807  and  1808.  It  is  a  fraternal  twin  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  the 
Pastoral,  composed  during  the  same  period,  finished  virtually  together,  given  consecu- 
tive opus  numbers  (67  and  68),  and  premiered  on  the  same  concert  as  part  of  a  lengthy 
all-Beethoven  program  that  also  included  movements  from  the  Mass  in  C,  the  Fourth 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  One  person  in  attendance  noted  the  truth  of 
the  observation  "that  one  can  easily  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — and  still  more  of  a 
loud  one." 


Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
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One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  is  their  utter 
differentness.  No  two  symphonies  are  less  likely  to  be  confused,  even  by  the  most  casual 
listener — the  Fifth,  with  its  demonic  energy,  tense  harmonies,  and  powerful  dramatic 
climaxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sixth,  with  its  smiling  and  sunny  air  of  relaxation 
and  joy  on  the  other. 

The  drama  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  a  musical  one:  how  to  achieve  a  coherent  and 
fully  satisfying  conclusion  in  the  major  mode  to  a  symphony  that  begins  in  the  minor. 
Throughout  the  four  movements  of  the  work,  C  major  keeps  appearing  without  ever 
quite  exorcising  the  haunting  sense  of  C  minor  until  the  end  of  the  last  movement.  In 
the  opening  Allegro  the  C  major  appears  right  on  schedule  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
secondary  theme,  but  the  extended  dramatic  coda  goes  on  to  assert  that  we  have,  as  yet, 
no  triumph,  only  continued  struggle.  In  the  Andante,  Beethoven  keeps  moving  with  a 
surprising  modulation  from  the  home  key  of  A  flat  to  a  bright  C  major,  reinforced  by 
trumpets  and  timpani;  but  never  once  is  the  C  major  idea  allowed  to  end.  Rather,  it 
fades  away,  shrouded  in  harmonic  mists  and  sustained  tension.  The  very  unjoking 
scherzo  brings  in  C  major  for  a  Trio  involving  some  contrapuntal  buffoonery,  but  the 
fun  comes  to  an  end  with  the  hushed  return  to  the  minor-key  material  of  the  opening, 
now,  by  its  very  stillness,  screwed  up  to  a  higher  level  of  suspense.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  final  movement,  with  the  glorious  sunburst  of  C  major  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
linking  passage  between  movements,  we  have  not  yet  emerged  permanently  into  the 
major  mode.  The  linking  passage  is  recalled  just  before  the  recapitulation  (to  provide 
another  shift  from  gloom  to  bright  day);  only  then  are  we  at  last  fully  confirmed  in 
C  major,  with  an  extended  coda  that  closes  not  just  the  final  movement  but  the  entire 
symphony,  a  demonstration  of  unification  on  the  very  grandest  scale  to  which  virtually 
every  composer  since  then  has  aspired  but  few  have  approached. 
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The  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  the  last  concerto  that  Beethoven  was  to  bring  to 
completion  (though  he  did  get  rather  far  advanced  with  one  more  essay  in  the  genre  in 
1815,  before  breaking  off  work  on  it  for  good),  was  composed  in  the  difficult  year  of 
1809,  a  year  that  was  much  taken  up  with  warfare,  siege,  and  bombardments.  The 
French  erected  a  battery  on  the  Spittalberg  and  began  firing  on  the  night  of  1 1  May — 
directly  toward  Beethoven's  apartment,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  The 
composer  took  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and 
he  spent  a  miserable  night  protecting  his  sensitive  ears  from  the  damage  of  the 
concussions  by  holding  a  pillow  over  them.  The  imperial  family,  including  especially 
the  emperor's  youngest  brother,  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  who  had  already  become 
Beethoven's  sole  composition  student  and  one  of  his  strongest  supporters  and  closest 
intimates,  fled  the  city.  One  of  the  compositions  of  this  period,  directly  expressing 
Beethoven's  feelings  for  his  young  and  cultivated  patron,  was  the  piano  sonata  later 
published  as  Opus  81a,  with  the  separate  movements  entitled  "Farewell,  absence,  and 
return."  About  this  time  he  also  composed  the  Harp  Quartet  for  strings,  Opus  74,  and 
completed  the  grandiose  piano  concerto  published  as  Opus  73.  All  three  of  these  works 
are  in  the  key  that  apparently  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  E  flat  major  (the  same 
"heroic"  key  of  his  earlier  Third  Symphony). 

The  nickname  of  the  concerto,  the  Emperor,  takes  on  an  ironic  twist  in  these 
circumstances,  since  the  emperor  to  whom  it  must  refer  is  Napoleon,  the  man 
responsible  for  that  miserable  night  in  the  cellar  and  the  successive  miseries  of  burnt 
houses  and  wounded  civilians.  But  Beethoven  never  knew  anything  about  the 
nickname,  which  is  almost  completely  unknown  in  German-speaking  countries  (the 
origin  of  the  nickname  is  still  unknown). 
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The  piece  was  successfully  performed  in  Leipzig  in  1810,  but  Beethoven  withheld  a 
Viennese  performance  for  some  three  years  after  finishing  it,  possibly  because  he  hoped 
that  his  steadily  increasing  deafness  might  abate  enough  to  allow  him  to  take  the  solo 
part.  In  the  end,  his  pupil  Carl  Czerny  played  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  but  this 
time  it  failed  unequivocally.  The  fault  was  certainly  not  in  the  composition  and 
probably  not  the  performance;  most  likely  the  audience,  the  "Society  of  Noble  Ladies 
for  Charity,"  expected  something  altogether  fluffier  than  this  noble,  brilliant,  lengthy, 
and  demanding  new  piece. 

In  many  respects  the  Emperor  Concerto  is  a  throwback,  after  the  incredibly  original 
treatment  of  the  relationship  between  soloist  and  orchestra  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth 
Concerto,  to  the  grand  virtuoso  showpiece  with  the  soloist  representing  a  two-fisted 
hero  who  takes  on  the  mighty  orchestra  against  all  odds.  With  elaborate  bravura,  the 
piano  rolls  off  chords,  trills,  scales,  and  arpeggios  against  three  emphatic  sustained 
chords  in  the  orchestra,  thus  establishing  the  soloist's  independence  before  he  relapses 
into  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of  silence,  while  the  orchestra  sets  out  the  two  principal 
themes  in  an  enormous  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  of  these,  a  malleable  idea  that 
gives  rise  to  most  of  the  developmental  motives  of  the  score,  yields  after  brief  transition 
to  a  new  theme,  first  heard  in  the  minor  with  staccato  strings,  a  hesitant  pianissimo 
march.  But  soon  it  shifts  to  the  major,  and  the  horns,  imbuing  it  with  rare  warmth,  take 
over  the  melody  in  a  legato  form.  Motives  from  the  first  theme  build  to  a  martial 
peroration  before  the  soloist  enters  with  a  chromatic  scale  to  take  over  the  narrative. 
Once  the  principal  material  has  been  briefly  stated  by  the  soloist,  Beethoven  at  last  gets 
on  with  the  business  of  moving  decisively  away  from  the  home  key  for  a  decorated 
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version  of  the  second  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of  B  minor  moving  to  B  major 
(written  as  C  flat)  before  side-slipping  suddenly  to  the  "normal"  second  key,  B  flat.  From 
here  on  the  development  and  recapitulation  are  built  largely  from  the  motives  that 
grow  out  of  the  first  theme,  laid  forth  on  the  grandest  scale  with  great  nobility.  The 
soloist  throughout  asserts  his  prerogative  to  mark  the  framework  of  the  movement, 
bringing  in  the  development  (and  later  the  coda)  with  a  chromatic  scale  and  the 
recapitulation  with  the  same  bravura  gestures  that  opened  the  movement. 

Just  before  the  end  of  this  enormous  movement — it  is  longer  than  the  other  two  put 
together — Beethoven  introduces  an  entirely  new  wrinkle  at  the  chord  that  was  the 
traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  go  flying  off  in  improvisatory  fireworks,  however 
inappropriate  they  might  be  to  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Beethoven  forestalls  the  insertion 
of  a  cadenza  by  writing  out  his  own,  a  procedure  so  unusual  that  he  added  a  footnote  to 
the  score:  "Non  si  fa  una  Cadenza,  ma  s'attacca  subito  il  seguente"  ("Don't  play  a  cadenza, 
but  attack  the  following  immediately").  What  follows  is  a  short  but  well-considered 
working  out  of  the  principal  ideas  with  the  orchestra  joining  in  before  long  in  the  warm 
horn  melody.  (From  this  time  on,  Beethoven  began  to  write  cadenzas  for  his  earlier 
concertos,  too.  Since  he  was  no  longer  going  to  play  them  himself,  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  cadenza  offered  was  not  an  arbitrary  intrusion  into  the  musical  fabric.) 

The  slow  movement  appears  in  the  seemingly  distant  key  of  B,  which  was  the  very 
first  foreign  key  to  be  visited  in  the  opening  movement.  Now  it  serves  to  provide  a  short 
but  atmospheric  Adagio  with  elements  of  variation  form.  The  rippling  piano  solo  dies 
away  onto  a  unison  B,  with  a  mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  heightened  by  a  semitone 
drop  to  B  flat,  the  dominant  of  the  home  key.  The  piano  begins  to  intimate  new  ideas, 
still  in  the  Adagio  tempo,  when  suddenly  it  takes  off  on  a  brilliant  rondo  theme,  in 
which  the  bravura  piano  part  once  again  takes  the  lead.  The  wondrously  inventive 
development  section  presents  the  rondo  theme  three  times,  in  three  different  keys 
(descending  by  a  major  third  each  time  from  C  to  A  flat  to  E);  each  time  the  piano  runs 
off  into  different  kinds  of  brilliant  display.  The  coda  features  a  quiet  dialogue  between 
solo  pianist  and  timpani  which  is  on  the  verge  of  halting  in  silence  when  the  final 
brilliant  explosion  brings  the  concerto  to  an  end. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  8 
December  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington's 
Victory  in  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices, 
and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellington's  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm;  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with  the 
Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected  the 
proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  general 
audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened  the 
concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  work.  He  called 
it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works"  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (the 
impresario  for  whom  Haydn  had  written  his  London  symphonies),  asking  him  to  use  his 
good  offices  with  a  London  publisher  to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And  because  of 
the  special  popularity  of  Wellington's  Victory  (a  popularity  which  was  even  more  likely  in 
England  than  in  Vienna),  Beethoven  adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a  London 
publisher  could  have  the  "grand  symphony"  (the  Seventh)  for  30  ducats,  but  the  Battle 
Symphony  would  cost  80!  Those  fees  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  Beethoven's  view  (or 
ours)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  works;  he  was  simply  asking  what  he  thought  the 
market  would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperfor- 
mable  during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and 
practice  overnight.  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer  Ludwig 
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Sketches  for  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony 
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Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in  his 
memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remarkable 
enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired: 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of  singular 
body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his  arms,  which  he  had 
previously  crossed  upon  his  breasts,  with  great  vehemence  asunder.  At  piano  he 
crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo 
then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into  the 
air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own  music. 
At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo  hold 
and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a 
startled  way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo  and  found  his 
bearings  only  when  the  long-expected  forte  came  and  was  visible  to  him.  Fortunately 
this  comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the  performance. 

The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpreta- 
tions from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the  first 
audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of  "a 
bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysian  impulse."  Even  for  a  composer  to 
whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of  this 
symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking.  At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was 
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beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical 
architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most 
immediate  harmonic  relations — subdominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on 
more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the 
most  spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key 
of  A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major,  both  closely  related  to  A  minor,  before 
returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being 
simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of 
the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony  is 
built.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick 
so  singlemindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips 
along  as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a 
sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and 
during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating 
the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears,  the 
hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths,  the  alternation  between  major 
and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds,  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and 
variation  forms — all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement.  The  Presto  of 
the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the  somewhat  slower 
contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints  that  it  might  come 
for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo)  before  dispelling  our 
qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con  brio  brings  the 
symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Theodore  Antoniou 

Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis 


Theodore  Antoniou  was  born  in  Athens  on 
10  February  1938  and  lives  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  He  composed  Circle  of 
Thanatos  and  Genesis  in  1977  and  1978. 
The  present  performances  are  the  first.  The 
score  calls  for  vocal  forces  consisting  of  tenor 
soloist,  narrator  (speaking  voice),  and  mixed 
chorus.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes 
(doubling  piccolo  and  alto  flute),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  large  complement  of  percussion  in- 
cluding suspended  cymbals  and  tam-tam 
(each  in  different  sizes:  high,  medium,  and 
low),  glockenspiel,  timpani,  snare  drum,  an- 
tique cymbals,  bass  drum,  crash  cymbals, 
triangles,  vibraphone,  bell  tree  (parceled  out 
among  the  players,  some  of  them  multiply  represented),  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

Theodore  Antoniou's  interest  in  music  surprised  his  family  (which  was  not  musical) 
and  his  teachers,  who  expected  that  he  might  become  an  engineer.  But  he  began 
studying  music  at  the  age  of  six  and  received  his  diploma  from  the  National  Conserva- 
tory in  Athens,  where  he  undertook  special  projects  in  violin,  composition,  harmony, 
and  fugue.  In  addition,  he  began  early  on  to  organize  performances  of  new  music,  an 
activity  in  which  he  has  proven  indefatigable:  he  has  been  involved  in  the  founding  and 
direction  of  the  Hellenic  Group  of  Contemporary  Music  in  Athens,  the  Alea  II  New 
Music  Group  at  Stanford  University,  and  other  new  music  ensembles  at  the  University 
of  Utah  and  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  currently  music  director  of  Alea  III,  which  is  in 
residence  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is  Professor  of  Music.  In  recent  years  he  has 
also  been  active  at  Tanglewood;  his  orchestral  piece,  Events  U,  a  Fromm  Foundation 
commission,  was  performed  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  in  1969.  An- 
toniou himself  joined  the  faculty  as  teacher  and  conductor  in  1974  and  has  since  been 
named  Assistant  Director  for  Contemporary  Music  Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 

Following  his  studies  in  Athens,  Antoniou  received  a  German  scholarship  for  study 
in  Munich,  where  he  remained  from  1961  to  1966.  He  returned  to  Greece,  then,  but  not 
for  long.  The  accession  of  the  military  junta  in  1967  interrupted  his  activities  in  his 
homeland.  He  spent  a  year  in  Berlin,  but  during  a  visit  home  he  performed  one  of  a  pair 
of  pieces  called  Protest  1  and  Protest  11,  openly  critical  of  the  new  regime. 

The  police  came.  I  had  to  escape  to  the  U.S.  the  next  morning.  The  piece  was  an 
obvious  reaction  against,  let's  say,  certain  surroundings  that  are  not  correct. 

After  this  he  composed  three  more  works  inspired  by  important  events  in  the  world  to 
which  he  reacted  musically— Events  I,  U,  and  III.  One  of  these  was  the  Fromm 
Foundation  commission  that  introduced  him  to  audiences  at  Tanglewood. 

Of  course,  I  want  to  be  recognized  for  my  music,  not  for  my  political  views.  But  I 
have  the  right  to  be  inspired  by  anything,  and  if  political  conviction,  such  as 
opposition  to  militarism,  makes  me  compose  good  music,  I  think  that's  wonderful. 
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Antoniou's  earliest  compositions  were  influenced  by  Greek  traditional  and  folk 
music,  though  he  has  adopted  new  techniques  ranging  from  Schoenbergian  twelve-tone 
approaches  to  controlled  improvisation.  His  output  is  large  in  number  of  works  and 
broad  in  scope.  Among  his  more  than  seventy  compositions  may  be  found  works  for 
full  orchestra,  small  orchestra,  chamber  ensembles  of  many  various  types,  chorus,  voice 
and  piano,  and  solo  instruments.  In  addition  to  his  concert  works,  he  has  written 
incidental  music  for  more  than  two  dozen  plays  by  the  classic  and  modern  Greek 
dramatists  as  well  as  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Anouilh,  Sean  O'Casey,  and  others,  and 
a  half  dozen  scores  for  films  and  television. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  his  interest  in  the  theater,  much  of  Antoniou's  music  has 
an  overtly  dramatic  quality,  even  when  it  is  not  combined  with  a  text.  Often  there  is  an 
abstract  musical  program,  a  conflict  of  opposing  ideas  to  provide  thesis  and  antithesis 
for  his  musical  working-out.  Many  times  the  program  is  a  purely  abstract  musical  one — 
sound  in  space,  exploitation  of  specific  instrumental  techniques,  and  so  on.  But  at  other 
times,  especially  when  there  is  a  text  to  make  the  references  more  specific,  as  in  the  Circle 
ofThanatos  and  Genesis,  a  setting  of  passages  from  a  poem  by  Takis  Antoniou  (no 
relation  to  the  composer),  the  program  becomes  more  explicit. 

Dimitris  (Takis)  Antoniou  (born  1932)  studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  Greece 
and  Germany,  including  studies  for  a  short  time  with  Karl  Jaspers  in  Heidelberg.  Further 
studies  of  mysticism  in  the  western  and  eastern  churches  form  part  of  a  life  that  has 
combined  academic  pursuits  with  farming  and  business,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  poetry, 
which  has  resulted  in  three  major  books:  In  the  Beginning  was  Naught  (1976),  Cycle  of 
Death  and  Birth  (1977),  and  The  Revolution  of  the  Dead  (1978).  It  is  the  second  of  these 
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works  that  is  of  immediate  interest  as  inspiration  for  Theodore  Antoniou's  twenty- 
minute  cantata.  The  poetry  is  expressionistic,  filled  with  Biblical  and  mythological 
images,  to  bring  out  the  crisis  of  contemporary  history,  the  intimate  relation  of 
"thanatos"  ("death")  and  "genesis"  ("birth").  The  musical  setting  of  the  text  seems  to  fit 
into  the  series  of  pieces  that  the  composer  mentioned,  in  a  1975  interview,  as  reflecting 
his  latest  preoccupations: 

In  the  last  eight  years,  I  have  been  immersed  in  the  more  universal  and  humanitarian 
aspects  of  music.  Today  I  address  problems  that  are  very  strongly  related  to  human 
beings — for  example,  in  a  recent  series  of  pieces  meant  to  question  our  technological 
achievements.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  musically,  but  I  try  to  communicate 
my  ideas,  to  question,  to  take  positions.  I  don't  believe  in  art  as  a  decorative  type  of 
expression.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  form  of  communication. 

In  the  cantata,  the  poetry  of  Takis  Antoniou  is  declaimed  (in  these  performances,  in 
an  English  translation)  by  the  narrator  and  (once)  by  the  chorus.  The  composer 
provides  a  hieratic  framework  for  the  poetry  by  using  words  drawn  from  the  Greek 
Orthodox  liturgy;  unlike  the  modern  poetry,  these  are  sung  throughout  and  remain 
untranslated.  The  singing  is  done  by  a  mixed  chorus  and  a  tenor  soloist,  each  serving  a 
dramatic  function:  the  tenor  represents  the  high  priest  at  this  "service"  and  the  choir  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  chorus  in  ancient  Greek  tragedy  (which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
also  had  its  origin  in  religious  ceremony  and  dealt,  normally,  with  questions  of  ultimate 
importance).  The  tenor  soloist  has  a  part  that  is  contemporary  in  style  while  suggesting 
ornate  liturgical  cantillation.  The  chorus,  entering  along  with  great  hammerstrokes  of 
punctuation  in  the  orchestra,  adds  its  blessing  in  soaring  crescendos.  The  narration  is 
accompanied,  at  first,  by  the  lightest  possible  scoring — solo  instruments  suggesting  the 
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same  sort  of  chanting  that  the  tenor  had  started  with.  An  extended  and  complex 
orchestral  interlude,  with  tone  clusters  and  small-scale  improvisations,  dies  away  at  a 
long  pause  before  the  tenor  enters  with  "athanatos"  ("immortal").  This  leads  to  the  most 
energetic  narration  in  the  cantata,  with  the  chorus  taking  over  en  masse  from  the 
narrator,  speaking  in  rhythm,  and  leading  to  the  slow  coda  of  this  part,  with  the  tenor 
singing,  in  failing  tones,  the  word  "thanatos"  ("death"). 

A  brilliant  splash  of  sound  opens  the  second  part  with  an  orchestral  passage  leading 
to  the  arrival  of  the  chorus  in  a  complex  series  of  overlapping  entrances,  first 
whispering,  then  singing  in  quasi-improvisation  while  subdivided  into  many  smaller 
groups,  so  that  the  sound  seems  to  move  across  the  surface  represented  by  the  entire 
chorus.  The  fortissimo  "Amen"  of  the  chorus  brings  the  choral  climax  of  the  cantata, 
following  which  an  extended  framing  close  re-introduces  the  tenor's  chanting  and  the 
orchestra's  punctuation  of  the  very  opening. 

-S.L. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 
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CIRCLE  OF  THANATOS  AND  GENESIS 


(The  English  text  is  a  translation  of  passages  from  the  poem  by  Takis  Antoniou;  the  Greek  text  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  liturgy) 

I. 

Tenor:  AMHN  [Amen] 

Chorus:  AMHN  {Amen} 

ALLILUYA  [Alleluia] 

FOS  [Light] 

Narrator:  The  cycle  of  the  maiden. 

He  who  is  all-seeing,  beautiful  beyond  beauty, 

Extends  the  shadowy  void 

Across  the  chinks  of  a  quivering  phosphorescence. 

Riddled  through  and  through 

With  the  dictates  of  contrition, 

He  retains  a  frail  memory 

Of  tufted  shades  of  color. 

The  cycle  of  the  rainbow. 

The  tall  strong  angel  of  the  Dorians 

Turns  his  great  watchful  eyes 

Upon  the  magnetic  field  of  daily  transaction, 

The  prayer-book  that  spells  out 

The  archetypal  conflagration, 

The  fulfilment  of  dank  temptations. 

He  plunders  the  adulteration  of  the  scattered  species 

Caught  in  the  intractable  inertia 

Of  fiery  clay. 

The  cycle  of  the  Vision. 

Leaders  of  souls, 

Initiator  to  the  mysteries, 

Honor  cheaply  manipulated 

Into  petrifaction 

Against  the  insubordination  of  azure  wounds. 

The  cycle  falls  apart  in  the  fever  of  excess 

And  restores  the  secret  sighing, 

The  unguarded  tumult  of  regret. 

The  cycle  of  agony. 

Bearer  of  holy  trophies, 

Yearnings  curving  backwards 

To  the  frozen  twangs  of  suspicion, 

Sealed  with  shudders  of  green  terror. 

The  cycle  annihilates  the  sated  quiescence, 

The  prostrate  shame 

Of  those  who  cannot  find  justification. 

The  cycle  of  death. 

Leader  of  herds, 

The  rough  multitude  of  men: 

He  of  the  tortured  beauty 

Watches  the  worthless  paying-ofF 

Of  the  immemorial  debt. 

He  inhabits  the  dwelling-place  of  song 

And  fearlessly  haunts  the  poorhouse, 

Spurring  on  the  accumulation 

Of  silent  treasures. 
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Tenor: 
Chorus: 

Tenor: 
Narrator: 


Chorus: 

Tenor: 
Chorus: 

Narrator: 
Chorus: 
Narrator: 
Chorus: 


Narrator: 


ATHANATOS 

AMHN 
ATHANATOS 

ATHANATOS  O  EPERHOMENOS 

A  philanthropic  confessor 

Of  a  statue  worn  by  time 

And  a  cuneiform  inscription 

At  Gothic  dinners 

With  an  alchemist's  embarrassed  pauses 

In  the  authenticity  conflict  of  the  elements 

Marks  the  cracks  of  an  undivided  star 

And  the  wind  lips  not-made-by-hand 

On  the  scaffolds  of  a  burned-out  pyracanth 

He  lights  the  lamps  of  a  dusty  galaxy 

With  the  terrified  breath  of  ritual 

And  measures  the  liquid-clot  uplifting 

Of  destiny's  symphony 

On  chamomile's  clay  petals 

And  the  charity  of  death 

On  the  pierced  meanders  of  an  aged  troupe 


[Immortal] 

[Amen] 
{Immortal} 

{Immortal  is  the  one  to  come.} 


IDU,  IDU  O  NYMFIOS 
ANASTATO  O  ANTHROPOS 
AMHN 

YENITO,  YENITO. 

The  passing  of  lightning  by  your  eyes 
Made  the  visions  of  despair  red  hot. 
And  darkness  was  made. 

The  first  night. 

And  light  was  made. 

The  eighth  day. 

Sounds  of  cymbals  cover  defeats 
In  multiplicity  testimonies. 
The  brilliance  of  mystery 
Was  humbled  in  the  forms. 
Stray  memory  faces 
Scorn  the  greed  of  ruination. 
Happinesses  carry  their  burdens 
With  mystical  invocations 
In  the  shadow  of  dead  eternity. 

The  crippled  god  of  naught 

Can't  bear  his  swiftness 

And  with  the  speechless  lips  of  his  silence 

Chats  about  the  choice  of  reconciliation 

Between  void  and  plenitude. 

The  noise  of  his  sound 

In  paraphrased  script 

Moves  the  boundaries  of  supremacy 

To  the  pathetic  alertness  of  misery 

And  glorifies  the  philanthropy  of  animals 

With  the  ignored  happiness  of  sadness. 

Cemeteries  smile 
Adorned  with  love. 
The  world  is  what  we  are. 
A  bloody  millstone 
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{Behold,  behold  the  Bridegroom.} 

{Let  man  rise.} 

{Amen.} 

{Let  it  be!  Let  it  be!} 


The  god's  most-erring  despair 

He  shoulders  the  apprenticeship  of  victorious  blindness 

And  lies  in  wait 

The  acquittal  of  death's  verdict. 

The  expiration  of  indefinite  inspiration 

Claims  the  postponement  of  time's  revolution. 

The  aspect  of  night  tenderness  is  black. 

Hell  in  the  paradoxical  future 

Inculpates  the  haughtiness  of  the  innocent 

And  the  irate  endurance  of  holiness 

Engineers  the  martyrdom  of  the  serf. 

- 

Tenor: 

THANATOS,  THANATOS 

II. 

[Death,  Death] 

Chorus: 

FOS ILARON 

[Cheerful  light} 

YENITO  YENITO  AMHN 

[Let  it  be!  Let  it  be!  Amen} 

FOS  EK  FOTOS 

[Light  out  of  light} 

ALLILUYA 

[Alleluia} 

Narrator: 

The  face  of  mirrors 

Glued  together  by  honest  truthfulness 

Of  custom-gold  nuggets 

Makes  the  icon  of  an  absurd  man-god 

Vindicated  in  the  guilt  of  fall 

And  the  innocence  of  voluptuousness 

Better  in  the  rebellion  of  dress 

Than  some  other  fraud  of  the  gods 

Beggar  of  secret  migration. 

Chorus: 

ALLILUYA 

[Alleluia} 

AMHN 

[Amen} 

Narrator: 

His  portraits 

Show  no  repentance; 

They  exist  unable  to  love. 

Chorus: 

IDU,  IDU  O  NYMFIOS 

[Behold,  behold  the  Bridegroom,  the 

PEDION  NEON  ARATE 

young  man  who  opens,  opens  the  portal} 

ARATEPYLAS 

ALLILUYA 

[Alleluia} 

Tenor: 

AMHN 

[Amen.} 

Narrator: 

Joyful  the  sea  waves 
Mock  the  privileges  of  perfection. 
Death  is  longer  than  life. 
Impossible  to  be  filled  with  anything. 

Tenor: 

AMHN 

[Amen] 

Narrator: 

His  face 
Only  today 
Is  his  own. 

Chorus: 

KYKLOS  THANATU  KIE  YENESIS 

[Circle  of  death  and  birth} 

Tenor: 

AMHN 
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[Amen} 
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More.  .  . 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  detailed  biography  is 
Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by 
Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by 
Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the 
dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  (Schirmer;  the  paperback  edition  is  just  out). 
Although  Solomon  slights  the  discussion  of  the  music  itself,  his  book  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  composer  biographies  ever  written.  There  have  been  many  studies  of  the 
symphonies,  of  course.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now  distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's 
own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University 
of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  the  first 
volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  His  discussion  of 
the  Emperor  Concerto  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  set. 

Recordings  of  Beethoven  are  even  more  numerous  than  writings  about  him.  Individ- 
ual overtures  are  usually  recorded  as  fillers  for  longer  pieces  and  can  be  difficult  to  find 
individually;  there  are  recorded  collections  of  Beethoven  overtures,  including  that  for 
Egmont,  by  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia)  and  by  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 

Just  about  everyone  has  recorded  the  Fifth  Symphony.  There  are  several  BSO 
recordings  available,  including  Erich  Leinsdorf's  as  part  of  a  complete  set  (RCA), 
Charles  Munch's  (RCA,  paired  with  Schubert's  Unfinished),  and  Rafael  Kubelik's  (DG, 
paired  with  Beethoven's  Eighth).  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  the  Fifth  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  on  RCA  (also  paired  with  Schubert's  Unfinished).  I  have  lived  happily  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  complete  set  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  for  a  good  fifteen 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i  .  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  Care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115,  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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years,  but  his  recent  set  seems  more  driven  (DG).  Of  historical  interest  are  recordings  by 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  Seraphim  (mono,  three  discs, 
with  the  Eroica  and  the  Seventh)  and  Toscanini's  recording  with  the  NBC  orchestra  in  a 
complete  set  on  Victrola  (mono). 

The  Beethoven  Seventh  has  been  recorded  by  Toscanini  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic (Victrola,  mono)  and  by  Guido  Cantelli  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Seraphim).  The  only  currently  available  Boston  Symphony  recording  is  in  the 
Leinsdorf  set  mentioned  above.  Of  more  recent  recordings,  Colin  Davis's  version  with 
the  London  Symphony  is  available  on  Philips. 

Rudolf  Serkin  has  recorded  the  complete  Beethoven  concertos,  including  the  Em- 
peror with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  for  Columbia;  follow- 
ing these  performances  he  will  join  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  for  a  digital  recording  of 
the  Emperor  on  Telarc.  The  BSO  is  represented  by  a  four- record  set  of  the  concertos 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf  with  soloist  Arthur  Rubinstein  (RCA),  as  well  as  by  a  single  disc 
of  the  Emperor  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach  (DG).  Other 
recordings  of  note  are  the  complete  sets  by  Leon  Fleisher  with  George  Szell  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia)  and  by  Stephen  Bishop  with  Colin  Davis  and  the 
London  Symphony  (Philips;  out  of  print,  but  the  Emperor  is  available  on  a  single  disc). 

The  most  immediate  source  for  information  about  Theodore  Antoniou  is  the 
enlightening  interview  with  the  composer  printed  in  The  Music  Makers,  edited  by  Deena 
Rosenberg  and  Bernard  Rosenberg  (Columbia  University  Press),  from  which  a  number 
of  quotations  were  taken  for  the  program  note.  None  of  his  music  is,  as  yet,  available  on 
record. 

-S.L. 
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LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT  GALLERY 


R.C.  Gorman 

494  BOSTON  POST  ROAD,  WESTON,  MASS.  02193        (617)  899-5800 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  VOIR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  5234919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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Michael  Best 


Born  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  tenor 
Michael  Best  is  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School,  where  he  studied  with  Hans  Heinz 
and  Beverly  Peck  Johnson.  Mr.  Best  first  came 
to  public  attention  in  the  Juilliard  Opera 
Theater  production  of  Cavalli's  V  Ormindo 
and  repeated  his  role  in  that  opera  for  the 
Opera  Society  of  Washington,  with  which 
company  he  also  appeared  in  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten's Turn  of  the  Screw  and  Menotti's  Amahl 
and  the  Night  Visitors.  Since  then,  Mr.  Best  has 
sung  important  roles  with  many  of  America's 
leading  opera  companies,  appearing  in  the 
New  York  City  Opera's  Don  Giovanni;  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera  productions  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  Owen  Wingrave  and  Wagner's  Flying 
Dutchman;  Mozart's  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio  and  the  world  premiere  of  Thomas 
Pasatieri's  The  Seagull  with  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera;  and  Cosi  fan  tutte  with  the 
Augusta  Opera. 

Mr.  Best's  appearances  with  major  orches- 
tras and  conductors  have  included  the  New 
York  premiere  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens  under 
John  Nelson  in  Carnegie  Hall;  Britten's 
Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn,  and  Strings  with 


the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Eugene  Ormandy;  and  engagements  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  Pierre  Boulez, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Seiji 
Ozawa,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
under  Zubin  Mehta.  His  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  came  during  the  Met's  spring  1979 
tour,  and  he  has  appeared  with  that  company 
in  Britten's  Billy  Budd  and  Kurt  Weill's  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  City  of  Mahagonny;  he  has  also 
sung  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  and  in  the 
Washington  Summer  Opera's  inaugural  sea- 
son production  of  Dominick  Argento's 
Postcard  from  Morocco.  These  are  Mr.  Best's 
first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Phillips 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  17% 
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Maurice  Prendergast,  The  Seaside,  watercolor. 
Sold  for  $18,000,  May  2,  1980  —  Steven  Straw 
Co/lection. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Fancuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
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Mac  Morgan 


In  1950,  Mac  Morgan  sang  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  who  pronounced  him  "ready  to 
sing  for  our  vast  audience  at  Tanglewood" 
and  engaged  him  to  sing  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Pique  Dame,  which  Koussevitzky  planned  to 
conduct  the  following  summer;  but  the 
former  BSO  music  director's  death  in  June 
1951  intervened,  and  Mr.  Morgan  made  his 
first  major  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  Tanglewood  several  years  later,  in  a 
Koussevitzky  memorial  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein.  Since  then, 
he  has  made  Boston  Symphony  appearances 
with  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and 
Seiji  Ozawa;  his  first  appearance  as  singer- 
narrator  was  in  Leinsdorf's  Tanglewood  per- 
formance of  Strauss's  he  Bourgeois  gen- 
tilhomme,  and  his  most  recent  BSO 
performance  was  as  narrator  and  bass  soloist 
in  Mozart's  Der  Schauspieldirektor  under  Mr. 
Ozawa's  direction  at  Tanglewood  in  1977. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  sung  with  major  orches- 
tras in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  he 
has  made  many  operatic  appearances  with 
the  Boston-based  companies  of  Boris 
Goldovsky  and  Sarah  Caldwell.  He  has 


appeared  frequently  with  the  NBC  Opera  on 
television  and  on  tour.  Mr.  Morgan  made  his 
New  York  City  Opera  debut  in  1951,  and  he 
has  been  heard  with  many  other  opera  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, his  recital  appearances  have  spanned 
thirty-five  years.  An  alumnus  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  professor  of  music  at  Boston 
University,  where  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Voice,  and  he  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Insti- 
tute Young  Artists  Vocal  Program. 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

QE II  for  1981 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself" 

To  the  Caribbean-  Jan.  4, 

April  8,  May  8,  June  5, 

Aug.  16,  Oct.  23,. 

World  Cruise  &  Segments 

Jan.  18- Apr.  18. 

Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

with  optional  European  tours 
Spring  -  Summer  -  Fall 

The  "Canadian  Cooler" 

July  17  -8  days. 

Bermuda  -  Sept.  22  &  Oct.  8. 
Nassau  -  Oct.  31 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(61 7)  777-4555  or  Mass  Toll-Free 

1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  pianists  and  musicians, 
Rudolf  Serkin  is  also  known  as  a  man  who 
selflessly  devotes  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  others.  Mr.  Serkin  participates  at 
the  Marlboro  Festival  and  School  of  Music 
where  he  is  president  and  artistic  director;  he 
has  served  on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Educational  Television;  he  has  been  awarded 
honorary  degrees  from  numerous  universities 
and  colleges,  as  well  as  from  the  Curtis  In- 
stitute in  Philadelphia,  where  he  taught  from 
1939  until  1975  and  was  director  from  1968 
until  1975;  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  including  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  1963;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
well  as  a  past  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now 
Czechoslovakia)  and  educated  in  Vienna, 
where  Arnold  Schoenberg  was  among  his 
composition  teachers,  Rudolf  Serkin  made 
his  debut  at  age  twelve  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony;  he  began  concertizing  at  seven- 
teen with  a  Berlin  debut  under  Adolf  Busch. 
He  made  his  first  United  States  appearance 


with  the  Busch  Quartet  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1933,  and  his  formal  debut  in 
this  country  came  in  1936  with  Toscanini 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  then, 
he  has  toured  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  appearing  in  recital,  with  orchestra, 
and  with  chamber  ensemble;  he  has  also 
played  in  South  America,  Iceland,  Israel, 
India,  and  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  has 
performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
more  than  a  dozen  occasions  since  his  first 
appearance  in  1938  under  Koussevitzky.  Mr. 
Serkin  played  all  five  Beethoven  concertos 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  during  the  BSO's 
Beethoven  Festival  of  April  1970,  and  he 
opened  the  present  Boston  Symphony  season 
with  performances  of  Beethoven's  Third 
Piano  Concerto. 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

ft   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  per- 
formances at  the  Boston  Symphony's  sum- 
mer home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well,  and  it  now  performs  regularly 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John 
Oliver,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the 
great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  per- 
forms four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in 
Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  orchestra  to 
New  York  City,  has  made  numerous  record- 
ings with  the  orchestra  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  and  New  World,  and  continues  to 
be  featured  at  Tanglewood.  For  the  chorus's 
first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Dam- 
nation of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  Best 
Choral  Performance  of  1975. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring 
a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perfor- 
mance with  orchestra  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In 
the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  in- 
vitation by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  Best  Choral  Per- 
formance in  1979.  The  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips 
release  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  performances  and 
recently  named  Best  Choral  Recording  of 
1979  by  Gramophone  magazine.  Additional 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include  music 
of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Sessions,  and 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  has  been  taped 
for  future  release  on  Philips. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and 
conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now 
in  its  fourth  season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces 
for  New  World  records. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Cynthia  Armstrong 
Hope  Charlestream 
Mary  Robin  Collins 
Margo  Connor 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Lou  Ann  David 
Anne  E.  Fosnot 
Anne  E.  Hoffman 
Alice  Honner- White 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Frances  KadinofT 
Lydia  Kowalski 
Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 
Fumiko  Ohara 
Christine  M.  Pacheco 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Charlotte  C.  R.  Priest 
Regina  Raboin 
Ana  C.  Salamanca 
Benjie-Ellen  Schiller 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Carole  J.  Stevenson 
Selene  Tompsett 
Keiko  Tsukamoto 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Ivy  Anderson 
Maisy  Bennett 
Skye  Burchesky 
Karin  B.  Burke 
Rebecca  L.  Chamberlain 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Barbara  Clemens 
Ellen  K.  Cutler 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  V.  Dunn 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Dorrie  Freedman 


Roseanna  Gervasi 
Donna  Hewitt 
Leah  Jansizian 
Jane  Lehman 
Dorothy  Love 
Sharron  J.  Lovins 
Marjorie  McDermott 
Honey  Meconi 
Joan  L.  Metivier 
Janice  Avery  Ould 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Ada  Park  Snider 
Nancy  Stevenson 
Normandy  A.  Waddell 
Lorraine  Walsh 
Joanne  Warburton 
Patricia  Weinmann 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 

Paul  Bernstein 

Sewell  Bowers 

Les  Bronstein 

George  Carrette 

Paul  Clark 

Curtis  Doo 

Daniel  Doura 

Joel  Evans 

Paul  Foster 

William  Good 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

Wayne  S.  Henderson 

James  P  Hepp 

Frank  Frederick  Maxant 

David  E.  Meharry 

Shipley  J.  Munson 

Isham  Peugh 

Robert  Schaffel 


Gerry  Seminatore 
Stephen  Andrew  Spillane 
Dean  Stevens 
Don  P  Sturdy 
Robert  Towne 
Richard  H.  Witter 

Basses 

David  J.  Ashton 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  Brooks 
Neil  Clark 
James  Coelho 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
Mark  Thomas  Feldhusen 
W  Mark  Fularz 
John  Knowles 
Michael  Krafka 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Francisco  Noya 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Andrew  V.  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Lawrence  P  Sanford 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Benjamin  Sears 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Douglas  Strickler 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T  Whitman 
Howard  Wilcox 


Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Jane  Stein,  Manager 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity. 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


U/T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  24  January  at  6 
Tuesday,  27  January  at  6 


gro>  ^o 


PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
ANDREW  WOLF,  piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  B  flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano, 

Opus  11 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Tema  con  variazioni:  Allegretto 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  in  A  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  69 
Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  vivace 


made  possible  by    j^  StateStreet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


W, 


PGOURMETTOGQ 


k 


MODERN  GOURMET 

BOSTON 

81R  Union  Street,  Newton  Centre 
Tues-Sat  10-6,  Sun  10-2,  Tel  964-3311 
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PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 

CONTRpL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 

an  education  service  of 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
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LLC  by  Dept.  of  Ed.  Comm.  of  Mass 
Approved  for  Eligible  Veterans 

20  North  Avenue,  Burlington,  MA  01803  272-  4070 
1776  Heritage  Drive,  Quincy,  MA  02171  (617)  328-5353 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  B  flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 


Beethoven  composed  the  trio  in  1798,  possibly  for  the  clarinetist  Joseph  Beer,  though  we 
know  nothing  about  the  actual  circumstances  of  composition.  It  was  published  later  in 
the  same  year  with  a  dedication  to  Countess  Maria  Wilhelmine  Thun,  who  had  been  a 
patron  to  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  who  was  the  mother-in-law  of  two  of 
Beethoven's  most  important  patrons,  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky  and  Count  Razumovsky. 
It  was  customary  to  try  to  increase  sales  of  music  by  providing  alternatives  for 
performance;  Beethoven  specified  that  this  trio  could  also  be  performed  with  a  violin 
rather  than  a  clarinet,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  rewrite  a  few  passages  for  the  use  of  a 
violin,  but  he  had  clearly  conceived  the  top  instrumental  line  for  the  clarinet  and  he 
wrote  for  that  instrument's  strengths.  Only  once  did  he  write  for  this  particular 
ensemble,  in  an  arrangement  for  trio  (published  as  Opus  38)  of  his  Opus  20  Septet. 

The  sonata  form  of  the  first  movement  is  fairly  straightforward,  but  there  are  some 
lovely  harmonic  surprises.  An  unexpected  D  major  in  the  piano  early  in  the  exposition 
presents  the  material  that  opens  the  development,  equally  surprisingly,  in  D  flat.  This 
leads  into  an  unusually  dark  development  section,  but  everything  brightens  again  at  the 
recapitulation.  The  Adagio  opens  with  an  Italianate  theme  in  the  cello,  accompanied  by 
the  piano,  for  all  the  world  an  operatic  cavatina;  clarinet  and  piano  each  get  turns  in  the 
limelight  too,  until  a  "dying  fall"  brings  down  the  curtain. 

The  finale  is  a  set  of  variations  on  a  popular  air  from  Joseph  Weigl's  opera  L'Amor 
marinaro,  which  had  been  produced  in  October  of  1797.  According  to  one  story, 
Beethoven  was  asked  by  the  publisher  Artaria  to  write  variations  on  this  tune  and  only 
found  out  later  what  it  was,  to  his  outrage.  Another  story,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  used 
this  aria  at  the  request  of  the  clarinetist  for  whom  he  wrote  the  trio,  seems  more  likely, 
since  he  identified  the  aria,  "Pria  ch'io  Vimpegno,"  in  the  printed  edition.  In  any  case, 
Beethoven  professed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  movement  and  planned  at  one  time  to 
replace  it  with  another.  Weigl's  theme  is  certainly  simpleminded  enough,  but  Beethoven 
rings  some  fascinating  changes  on  it.  The  first  variation  is  a  kind  of  etude  for  solo  piano, 
followed  by  a  canonic  variation  for  cello  and  clarinet.  The  biggest  surprise  comes  after 
the  climactic  ninth  variation  when,  avoiding  the  expected  cadence,  the  piano  wanders 
off,  to  our  astonishment,  into  the  key  of  G  for  a  lively,  syncopated  6/8  view  of  the 
theme;  just  as  suddenly  it  slips  back  into  B  flat  for  the  final  moments. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Sonata  in  A  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  69 


Early  in  his  Vienna  years  Beethoven  composed  two  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano, 
published  as  Opus  5,  and  then  left  the  genre  completely  alone  for  a  dozen  years.  It  was 
in  1807-08,  while  working  on  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies,  that  he  composed  his 
next  cello  sonata,  possibly  the  earliest  truly  great  work  in  the  medium.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Baron  Franz  Ignaz  von  Gleichenstein,  himself  an  able  cellist,  and  was  perhaps  in  fact 
commissioned  by  the  baron. 

The  independence  of  the  cello  is  stressed  in  the  opening  measures,  in  which  the 
unaccompanied  cello  plays  a  graceful,  lyrical  melody,  to  be  answered  by  the  piano  in  a 
phrase  that  seems  to  have  picked  up  the  cello's  air  of  resignation.  After  an  exchange  of 
roles,  Beethoven  begins  an  energetic  transition  in  the  minor,  in  which  the  syncopated 
melody  is  derived  from  the  relaxed  opening  theme.  Throughout  the  movement  the 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  tA    ■•       T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TucrerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


nc. 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND      A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


piano  never  overpowers  the  cello,  since  Beethoven  manipulates  textures  with  the 
greatest  care  and  originality,  alternating  leading  melodies  in  one  part  or  another  or 
combining  them  contrapuntally.  The  scherzo,  with  its  principal  theme  running 
headlong  one  beat  before  the  acompaniment,  is  a  merry  chase  relieved  by  a  gentler, 
hymnlike  phrase,  the  character  of  which  dominates  the  Trio.  The  Adagio  cantabile  is 
but  a  short  introduction  to  the  finale,  which  continues  the  songlike  character  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  sonata.  The  secondary  theme  provides  a  wonderful  romantic  moment, 
especially  in  the  sigh  of  the  cello's  falling  seventh,  but  it  is  heard  only  twice  each  in 
exposition  and  recapitulation;  for  the  rest,  Beethoven  finds  prodigious  varieties  of 
material  to  develop  from  the  principal  theme,  which  remains  at  the  center  of  attention 
throughout. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
!  Place 


P+  ^ototyhj~fyst<mrantJ> 

QJ  99  ^t  3oto(pk  Street  ■  'Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Peter  Hadcock 


Born  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  BSO  clarinetist 
Peter  Hadcock  was  a  member  of  the  Roches- 
ter Philharmonic  and  then  principal  clarinet 
of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  before  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1965. 
Mr.  Hadcock  studied  at  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  in  Rochester,  New  York.  He  is  an 
active  teacher  and  chamber  musician  as  well 
as  orchestral  performer. 


Jonathan  Miller 


A  two-week  Pablo  Casals  master  class  in  the 
spring  of  1961  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  led  Jonathan  Miller  to  abandon 
his  study  of  literature  there  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cello.  In  the  years  following,  he 
studied  with  and  played  for  such  masters  of 
the  instrument  as  Pierre  Fournier,  Raya  Gar- 


bousova,  his  principal  teacher  Bernard 
Greenhouse,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Leonard 
Rose,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  Harvey 
Shapiro,  on  scholarships  and  fellowships 
which  took  him  to  UCLA,  Tanglewood,  the 
Hartt  School,  and  Juilliard.  He  also  studied 
chamber  music  with  such  teachers  as  Claus 
Adam,  Lillian  Fuchs,  Felix  Galimir,  William 
Kroll,  William  Primrose,  Joseph  Silverstein, 
and  David  Soyer. 

Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1971,  Mr.  Miller  held  appointments  as  prin- 
cipal cellist  with  the  San  Diego,  Hartford, 
and  Juilliard  orchestras.  He  is  a  winner  of  the 
Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  has  twice 
toured  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  String  Sextet,  he  has  performed  widely 
as  soloist  in  recital,  and  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  Until  last  year,  he 
performed  on  his  Carlo  Antonio  Testore 
cello  of  1742,  but  now  plays  his  recently 
acquired  Matteo  Goffriller  instrument  of 
1728.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and  cellist  of  the 
GBH/Boston  Artists  Ensemble. 
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Andrew  Wolf 


Pianist  Andrew  Wolf  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski;  he  has  also  studied  with  Eleanor 
Sokoloff  and  the  late  Frank  Sheridan.  Ac- 
claimed by  critics  in  Europe  and  America, 
Mr.  Wolf  has  performed  extensively  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  he  has  been  soloist  with 
orchestras  including  the  Boston  Pops  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  his 
recital  and  orchestral  appearances,  he  has 
performed  in  chamber  music  concerts  with 
violinists  Joseph  Silverstein  and  Emanuel 
Borok,  the  BSO's  concertmaster  and  assistant 


apcuiopKs  east 


concertmaster;  with  violinist  Shmuel 
Ashkenasi,  cellist  Leslie  Parnas,  violinist  Ar- 
nold Steinhardt,  the  Vermeer  Quartet,  and 
many  others.  In  the  fall  of  1980,  Mr.  Wolf 
began  a  series  of  performances  with  Isaac 
Stern,  with  whom  he  will  travel  for  concerts 
in  Japan  in  May  1981;  he  also  performs  fre- 
quently with  cellist  Leonard  Rose.  Since 
1965,  Mr.  Wolf  has  been  artistic  director  of 
Bay  Chamber  Concerts,  a  summer  and  win- 
ter series  of  chamber  music  concerts  based  in 
Rockport,  Maine,  and  for  his  extensive  work 
for  music  in  Maine  he  was  awarded  the  1972 
Maine  State  Award.  In  September  1977,  Mr. 
Wolf  was  appointed  director  of  the  All 
Newton  Music  School,  a  community  music 
school  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 


lams 

Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

1+     ic     /-M-i/=k    r\f    +\A/onhi_eiv    email       marlii  im    anrl     \ctrr\a         ^— * 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 


Coming  Concerts  . .  ♦ 


Thursday,  29  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  30  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  31  January — 8-9:55 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Brahms  Serenade  No.  2 

Chihara  Saxophone  Concerto 

HARVEY  PITTEL 
Roussel  Symphony  No.  3 

Thursday,  5  February — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  6  February — 2-4 
Saturday,  7  February — 8-10 
Tuesday,  10  February — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conducting 

Paine  Mass  in  D 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE 
deVARON,  conductor 

Wednesday,  1 1  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program  at 
6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  12  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  13  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  February— 8-9:55 


Boccherini/ 

La  retirata  notturna 

Berio 

di  Madrid 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94, 

Surprise 

Copland 

Short  Symphony 

(No.  2) 

Skryabin 

Prometheus:  The  Poem 

of  Fire  (Symphony 

No.  5) 
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Thursday,  19  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  20  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  21  February — 8-9:55 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


Mozart 


Bartok 


PETER  SERKIN 
Stravinsky 

Ravel 


Concert  Rondo  in  D 
for  piano  and 
orchestra 

Piano  Concerto 
No.  3 

Symphony  in 

Three  Movements 
Daphnis  and  Chloe, 

Suite  No.  2 


Tuesday,  24  February— 8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Stravinsky  Le  Sacre  du  printemps 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 


Breakfast      through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 

personal  needs  ^ 

(yvV  %* 

Call  for  an  appointment 

(617)  Mrs   Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger- buyout  of  privately- held  companies. 


•  Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 

Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 

the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 

near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 

elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 

side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 

first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 

for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


A  cooley's  Exclusive, 

The  Boston  Box 

Charming  scenes  of  old  Boston 
are  hand-etched  on  all  sides  of 
this  polymer  ivory  scrimshaw 
box.  Beautifully  functional,  an 
ideal  gift,  $47.50.  Made 
exclusively  for  Cooley's. 
3a  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  536-3826. 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143 
Good  food.  Good  wine 
Since  1874. 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  J.  Poorvu 

Vice-Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

J. P.  Barger 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Paul  Fromm 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 


Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Jordan  L.  Golding 
Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Graham  Gund 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen 


Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Secretary 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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1 'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer!1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C. — in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps  and  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  both 
given  their  American  premiere  performances  by  the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Enters  Second  Decade 

As  the  BSO  prepares  for  its  second  century,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  enters 
its  second  decade:  the  eleventh  annual  Marathon  will  take  place  from  Friday,  27  March 
through  Sunday,  29  March,  with  excitement  emanating  from  Symphony  Hall  and 
Quincy  Market.  WCRB-FM- 102.5  will  carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the 
weekend,  with  television  coverage  of  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  and  many  surprise  celebrities 
on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  Each  year,  of 
course,  the  variety  of  premiums  which  one  may  receive  by  giving  to  the  BSO  increases, 
but  this  year's  centennial  season  has  inspired  its  own  unique  array  of  gift  choices:  a  two- 
sided  replica  of  a  ticket  to  the  very  first  BSO  concert  becomes  a  brass  key  ring  or  luggage 
tag;  a  T-shirt  will  be  emblazoned  with  a  reproduction  oi  the  program  page  from  the  first 
BSO  concert;  a  totebag,  clutch,  eyeglass  case,  and  scarf  will  feature  a  woodcut  illustra- 
tion of  Friday  afternoon  concertgoers  leaving  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  BSO/ 
WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '81  premium  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  the  orchestra's 
subscribers  and  Friends  in  late  February;  watch  for  it,  or  stop  by  Symphony  Hall  to  pick 
one  up. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  recent  exhibit  by  Wenniger  Graphics  ended  12  January,  and  an 
exhibit  by  the  Clark  Gallery  is  now  on  display  through  9  February.  Exhibits  by  the 
Copley  Society  and  Childs  Gallery  will  follow  in  February  and  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month  —  paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before  shown  publicly. 
These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
Mass  Avenue  corridor. 


BSO  Centennial  Poster 


A  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster  specially 
commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  to 
commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a 
strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited  edition  of  300  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a  commercially  printed  edition 
available  at  $20.  The  Rauschenberg  poster  can  be  seen  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor;  inquiries  regarding  purchase  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Friends'  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Stage  Door  Lectures  &  Pre'Symphony  Suppers 


Single  reservations  are  still  available  for  the  remaining  Stage  Door  Lectures  at  which 
Luise  Vosgerchian  continues  her  delightful  series  focusing  on  the  day's  program.  The 
remaining  dates  are  Friday,  13  February  and  Friday,  10  April;  cash  bar  opens  at  1 1:45 
a.m.,  with  lecture  and  buffet  lunch  beginning  at  12:15  p.m.  Single  tickets  are  $12.50. 

Single  reservations  at  $12.50  are  also  available  for  the  remaining  Pre-Symphony 
Suppers  on  29  January  (Thursday  TO'),  10  February  (Tuesday  'C'),  19  February 
(Thursday  TO'),  26  February  (Thursday  'B'),  and  19  April  (Thursday  'B').  Join  with 
members  of  the  orchestra,  who  give  a  short  talk  at  each  of  these  suppers.  Cash  bar  opens 
at  5:30  p.m.,  with  buffet  supper  and  talk  beginning  at  6:45  p.m. 

Please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  saxophonist  Harvey  Pittel 
on  Monday,  26  January  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor/composer  Gunther  Schuller  on  Saturday, 
7  February  from  10  a.m.  until  noon,  conductor  Dennis  Russell  Davies  on  Thursday, 
12  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  conductor  Charles  Dutoit  on  Friday,  20  February  at  1 1  a.m. 


Rhode  Island  Friends  of  the  BSO 


The  Rhode  Island  Friends  first  pre-concert  dinner  this  season  was  held  at  the  Brown 
University  Faculty  Club  on  Monday,  3  November;  Brown  University  Professor  of 
Music  and  noted  Bartok  specialist  Ivan  Waldbaur  was  the  featured  speaker.  The  Rhode 
Island  committee  also  prepared  a  birthday  surprise  for  the  orchestra:  1 1  November  was 
proclaimed  Boston  Symphony  Day  in  Providence,  and  a  special  proclamation  and  key 
to  the  city  were  presented  to  Seiji  Ozawa  by  Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  and  Councilman 
Charles  Mansolillo. 

The  Rhode  Island  Friends  are  now  preparing  their  second  pre-concert  dinner,  to  be 
held  at  the  Turks  Head  Club  in  Providence  on  Tuesday,  3  February.  All  Friends  are 
welcome  and  may  contact  Eleanor  Radin,  75  Fales  Avenue,  Barrington,  R.I.  02806  for 
reservations. 


Junior  Council  Winter  Membership  Meeting 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  hold  its  winter  member- 
ship meeting  on  Tuesday,  3  February  at  5:30  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex;  the  evening 
will  include  cocktails  and  dinner  with  complimentary  wine  and  beer.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  will  be  an  appearance  by  the  young  American  pianist  Frederick  Moyer  of 
Wayland,  who  will  present  a  piano  performance  and  a  discussion  about  the  life  of  a 
young  artist  in  today's  music  world.  Invitations  for  the  winter  meeting  will  be  mailed 
this  month;  all  interested  are  welcome  to  attend.  For  further  information,  please  call  the 
Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  or  Mrs.  Gordon  Rollert  at  235-8975. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops."  New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May. 
Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


Junior  Council  Symphony  Mints 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  proudly  presents  the  Sympho- 
ny Mint— a  dark  chocolate,  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSOcolophon, 
created  and  elegantly  packaged  exclusively  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.  of 
Marblehead.  The  mint  was  introduced  during  the  1980  Christmas  Pops  concerts  and 
will  be  sold  in  front  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms  in  Symphony  Hall  at  all 
BSO  concerts,  as  well  as  at  BSO-related  events  such  as  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  The 
Symphony  Mint  is  a  fundraising  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclnt\re  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 
"  Raymond  Sird 

K  Ikuko  Mizuno 
"  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 


Thursday,  29  January  at  8 
Friday,  30  January  at  2 
Saturday,  31  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

BRAHMS 


gr^ 


Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Opus  16 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Quasi  menuetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


CHIHARA 


ROUSSEL 


Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra 

(world  premiere) 

Andante 

Blues  Interlude:  Moderato 

Allegro  comodo — Meno  mosso,  cantabile — 
Andante  cantabile — Allegro — Allegro  molto- 
Ragtime — Allegro,  ben  ritmico — Andante 
cantabile — Allegro  molto 

HARVEY  PITTEL 

Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Opus  42 
(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  24  October  1930) 

Allegro  vivo 

Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  supported 

by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  14 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 
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and 
a  one, 
and 
a  two, 
and 
a  one, 
and 
a  two, 
and  a 
one, 


Jordan  marsh 

m  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Opus  16 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on 
7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on  3  April 
1897.  He  composed  his  Serenade  No.  2  in 
1858  and  1859  in  Detmold,  revising  it 
(mosdy  by  adding  dynamic  markings)  in 
1875.  Brahms  conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance in  Hamburg  on  19  February  1860 
(after  having  heard  a  private  run-through  in 
Hanover  the  preceding  month).  The  Ameri- 
can premiere  was  given  by  Carl  Bergmann 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on 
1  February  1862,  this  constituting  the  first 
performance  of  any  Brahms  orchestral  com- 
position outside  the  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Hanover,  or  Leipzig.  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducted the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances  on  5  and  6  November  1886. 
Since  then  it  has  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and, 
most  recently,  in  January  1972,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  serenade  is  scored  for  a  small 
orchestra  from  which  violins  are  entirely  excluded:  pairs  of  flutes  (with  added  piccolo  in  the  last 
movement),  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  a  string  section  consisting  of  violas,  cellos, 
and  basses. 

It  is  one  of  the  best-known  facts  of  Brahms's  life  that  he  put  off  the  completion — or  at 
least  the  performance — of  a  symphony  for  many  years,  even  decades.  He  was  by  no 
means  unpracticed  in  orchestral  writing,  however,  since,  in  addition  to  sketches  and 
drafts  for  the  symphony  to  come,  he  produced  material  originally  considered 
symphonic  that  subsequently  found  its  way  into  his  D  minor  piano  concerto  and  into 
the  German  Requiem;  and  he  completed  and  performed  the  two  serenades,  Opera  1 1  and 
16,  and  the  Haydn  Variations.  The  first  of  his  two  orchestral  serenades,  in  D  major,  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  nonet  and  later  expanded  into  full  orchestral  form;  the 
A  major  serenade  seems  to  have  been  planned  from  the  beginning  in  its  final  scoring, 
woodwinds  and  horns  in  pairs  and  strings  without  violins. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Brahms  banished  the  violins  from  this  score. 
Some  writers  insist  that  he  was  influenced  by  Etienne-Nicolas  Mehul's  little-known 
one-act  opera  Uthal  (1806),  in  which  the  composer  wrote  for  an  orchestra  lacking  violins 
to  suggest  the  dark  Nordic  setting  of  its  Ossianic  tale.  But  Brahms  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  known  the  piece,  though  his  wide-ranging  familiarity  with  the  musical  repertory  of 
preceding  decades  and  even  centuries  continues  to  astonish.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
his  own  predilection  for  darker  tone-coloring,  combined  with  a  desire  to  throw  the 
woodwinds  into  high  relief,  led  to  the  choice. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Brahms  had  completed  at  least  the  first  movement  in  some  form 
by  the  end  of  1858,  since  he  sent  the  score  along  with  several  others  to  Clara  Schumann 
for  her  reaction,  and  her  comments,  contained  in  a  letter  of  20  December,  are  specific 
enough  to  identify  the  A  major  serenade  without  any  doubt.  Although  she  liked  the 
piece  in  general,  she  felt  inclined  to  question  perhaps  the  most  unusual  and  surprising 
element,  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  return. 
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Week  14 


You  know  that  I  can  say  little  that  does  not  come  from  my  heart.  It  is  there  that  the 
music  makes  its  first  appeal,  and  when  once  it  has  captivated  me  I  can  begin  to  think 
about  it.  What  charms  me  most  is  the  Serenade.  I  liked  it  from  the  opening  bars  and 
think  it  sounds  exquisite.  The  second  motif  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  first 
and  when  once  I  get  beyond  the  progressions  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
bars  I  feel  perfectly  happy ...  Is  the  Serenade  to  be  given  any  more  movements? 

The  composition  of  the  rest  of  the  work  appears  to  have  taken  much  of  1859,  since  it 
was  not  until  Clara's  birthday  (13  September)  that  Brahms  sent  her  the  Adagio  and 
minuet  (the  third  and  fourth  of  five  movements).  The  first  performance  came  only  a  few 
months  later,  though,  characteristically,  Brahms  insisted  on  hearing  it  privately  before 
allowing  the  public  premiere.  The  reception  in  Hamburg  was  favorable,  and  before 
many  more  months  had  passed  the  work  was  in  print. 

When  Brahms  went  to  Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1862  (hoping  to  be  called  back  to 
Hamburg  as  conductor  within  a  few  months  at  most,  and  not  expecting  that  he  would 
live  in  Vienna  the  rest  of  his  life),  he  undertook  to  produce  the  A  major  serenade  in  a 
concert  there,  where  its  novelties  upset  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  Some  of  the 
players  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  their  parts  during  rehearsals,  and  open  mutiny 
broke  out  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  when  the  first  clarinetist  stood  up  and  announced  that 
he  and  some  of  the  other  musicians  refused  to  play  the  piece.  The  conductor,  Brahms's 
friend  Otto  Dessoff,  promptly  threw  down  his  baton  and  announced  his  resignation  as 
conductor.  He  was  followed  just  as  promptly  by  other  Brahmsians,  the  concertmaster 
Joseph  Hellmesberger  and  the  first  flutist  Franz  Doppler.  The  immediate  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  these  musicians  convinced  the  malcontents  to  give  way  and  return  to  the 
rehearsal.  The  performance  itself  was  a  great  success  for  Brahms  and  helped  establish 
him  at  once  in  his  new  residence. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i...  m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  norma!  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  designation  "serenade"  hearkens  back  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  by  whom  the  term 
was  frequently  used  for  works  of  a  lighter  sort  for  a  small  orchestra  or  large  chamber 
ensemble.  While  there  is  no  denying  the  relaxation  of  some  of  the  movements  of 
Brahms's  two  serenades,  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  powers  of  musical  construction  have 
not  been  set  aside.  It  seems  most  likely  that  Brahms  purposely  chose  a  genre  that 
suggested  lightness  and  a  casual  approach  to  avoid  the  expectations  inherent  in  the 
notion  of  "symphony." 

The  opening  Allegro  moderato  is  in  a  normal  sonata  form  with  a  pair  of  melodies 
presenting  contrasting  motives,  one  climbing  upwards  in  leisurely  steps,  the  other 
descending  in  triplet  motion.  The  theme  played  by  the  clarinets  in  the  secondary  key  is 
contrasted  to  both  of  these,  since  it  tends  to  hover  lazily  around  a  middle  register  with 
just  a  little  touch  of  dotted  rhythm  to  keep  it  moving.  The  development  ranges  as  far 
afield  as  D  flat  (a  passage  that  Clara  Schumann  especially  liked),  but  then  it  returns  to 
the  home  key  with  a  pedal  on  the  tonic  for  some  twenty-six  measures  (over  which  oboe 
and  flute  converse)  before  the  return  of  the  opening  thematic  material.  Brahms  has,  in 
fact,  brought  us  home  without  highlighting  the  fact,  and  lets  us  realize  only  belatedly 
how  long  we  have  been  there.  Clara  expected  the  more  normal  treatment  of  the  pedal — 
that  it  would  be  on  the  dominant  and  would  resolve  in  some  rather  dramatic  way  to  the 
tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation: 

...  I  cannot  get  accustomed  to  the  return  to  the  first  motive  by  means  of  the  organ 
point  in  A.  According  to  natural  law  ought  not  the  organ  point  to  have  been  on  E?  I 
say  "natural  law,"  because  no  other  can  be  considered  when  natural  feelings  are  so 
peremptory — to  me  it  sounds  insipid. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 


Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley         237-2730 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity. 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs, 


U/T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


But  clearly  Brahms  wanted  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  of  returns  in  order  to  avoid 
high  drama  in  this  pastoral  sonata  movement.  And  this  is  not  the  last  time  Brahms  used 
a  tonic  pedal  like  that:  one  of  the  biggest  fugues  in  the  German  Requiem  is  supported 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  an  organ  point  on  the  tonic. 

The  lively  scherzo  plays  on  typically  Brahmsian  cross-rhythms  throughout,  even  in 
the  legato  theme  of  the  Trio,  where  the  rhythmic  background  reminds  us  continually  of 
the  metrical  ambivalence.  The  great  Adagio  is  not  only  the  middle  movement  of  the 
serenade  but  also  its  expressive  high  point,  revealing  the  contrapuntal  skill  that  will 
become  consummate  mastery  in  Brahms's  next  orchestral  work,  the  Haydn  Variations. 
Here,  as  in  the  finale  of  the  variations,  he  uses  an  ostinato  bass  pattern  (which,  however, 
modulates  in  the  present  case)  as  counterpoints  build  up  over  it.  The  bass  theme  appears 
later  on  inverted  in  duplet  rhythm  (rather  than  the  compound  rhythm  of  the  opening) 
as  a  counterpoint  to  one  of  the  new  themes.  The  central  climactic  episode  is  a  fugal 
development  and  a  return  to  the  original  shape  of  the  ostinato  with  its  earlier 
counterpoints.  In  the  meantime  we  have  traversed  an  extraordinary  harmonic  span, 
from  the  A  minor  of  the  opening  to  the  very  remote  key  of  A  flat  in  the  middle.  Clara 
Schumann's  response  to  this  movement  approached  worship: 

How  softly  and  majestically  the  bass  moves,  like  a  noble  personage,  a  la  Bach,  and 
the  second  theme  begins  so  woefully  (the  mere  sound  moves  one  quite  strangely), 
and  then  weaves  itself  so  intimately  into  the  other  parts .  .  .  It  is  so  unspeakably 
gentle  and  stirring,  and  the  end,  when  everything  becomes  quite  quiet,  so  carries 
one's  soul  away  that  I  really  cannot  say  any  more.  The  whole  piece  has  a  religious 
atmosphere,  it  might  be  an  Eleison.  But  you  know,  dear  Johannes,  that  I  feel  these 
things  better  than  I  can  express  them. 

The  minuet — or  rather  "almost-minuet" — is  in  D  major,  a  key  that  Brahms  used  later 
(in  his  Second  Symphony  and  Violin  Concerto)  for  moods  of  richly  mellow  lyricism;  we 
find  the  same  spirit  here,  though  somewhat  darkened  in  the  Trio,  where  the  main 
motive  of  the  scherzo  becomes  an  accompaniment  figure  to  the  sustained  plaintive  song. 

The  finale,  a  delightful,  high-spirited  rondo,  provides  no  problems.  The  level  of 
energy  never  drops,  and  Brahms,  normally  the  most  undemonstrative  of  composers, 
goes  so  far  as  to  add  a  piccolo  for  increased  brilliance. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Phillips 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


^M# 


George  III  Silver  Four  Piece  Tea  Service,  Paul  Storr, 
London,  sold  for  $17,000  and  a  George  III  Tea  Tray 
William  Brice,  1818,  sold  for  $5,400. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 

Phillips 

FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneui!  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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Since  this  serenade  served  to  introduce  the  composer's  orchestral  music  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  worth  noting  the  first  reactions.  An  anonymous  critic  writing  in  the  New 
York  Musical  Review  &  World  for  15  February  1862  commented: 

Mr.  Brahms'  music  is  very  simple  yet  it  is  far  more  complicated  than  those 
compositions  were  by  which  the  grand  seigneurs  eighty  years  ago  were  serenaded.  It 
contains  all  the  resources  of  modern  technique,  fine  traits  of  harmony,  inspirations 
very  interesting  to  the  musicians,  but  we  can  imagine  it  sounding  in  many  instances 
rather  queer  to  the  uninitiated. 

And  in  Boston,  twenty-four  years  later,  the  A  major  serenade  received  a  welcome  far 
warmer  than  that  accorded  most  of  Brahms's  orchestral  scores,  though  even  then  it  was 
not  hailed  rapturously.  The  reviewer  for  the  Boston  Traveller  wrote  on  8  November 
1886: 

The  Serenade  is  fine  of  workmanship,  it  serves  the  intellect,  and  occasionally  it  treats 
the  imagination  to  a  surprise,  while  in  sprightly  chase  of  instruments  in  the  Scherzo 
and  the  verve  of  the  Rondo  it  becomes  quite  human.  But  owing  to  its  length,  its 
generally  homogeneity  of  color  and  its  abounding  correctness,  it  is  more  marked  for 
the  lecture  room  than  the  concert  hall. 

Actually,  the  serenade  has  been  a  notably  infrequent  visitor  in  both  lecture  room  and 
concert  hall  during  the  last  century.  It  remains  among  the  least  familiar  of  all  Brahms's 
orchestral  works  to  scholar,  performer,  and  audience.  And,  given  the  considerable 
proportion  of  undeniable  charm  found  in  this  score,  the  loss  has  been  ours. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Where  a  little  do-re-mi 
can  swell  into  an 
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82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
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Mozart  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 

Brahms.  Mahlen 

Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 
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MST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine'.' Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice.  ..add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  liqueur  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
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Paul  Chihara 

Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra 


Paul  Seiko  Chihara  was  born  in  Seattle  on  9 
July  1938  and  is  living  in  New  York  City.  He 
first  discussed  the  project  of  a  saxophone 
concerto  with  Harvey  Pittel  in  1974;  the  bulk 
of  the  work  was  composed  in  1979  and  1980. 
The  final  page  of  the  score  is  dated  "New 
York,  Aug.  1980."  These  are  the  first  per- 
formances. The  soloist  is  called  upon  to  play 
soprano,  alto,  and  sopranino  saxophones, 
and  the  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two 
flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  two  oboes  (second 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum, 
suspended  cymbal,  crash  cymbals,  mark  tree 
or  bell  tree,  chromatic  crotales,  tom-tom, 
wood  block,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Paul  Chihara's  musical  studies  began  in  his  home  town  of  Seattle  and  continued  at 
Cornell  University,  where  he  earned  a  D.M.A.  in  composition  in  1965;  his  principal 
composition  teacher  there  was  Robert  Palmer.  He  has  also  studied  with  Nadia  Boulanger 
in  Paris,  Ernst  Pepping  in  Berlin,  and  Gunther  Schuller  at  Tanglewood.  After  eight 
years  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  he  resigned  in  1974 
in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composing. 

His  many  compositions  range  from  chamber  works  for  both  traditional  and 
unusual  combinations  of  instruments,  the  series  of  Ceremonies  I- V  for  chamber  and 
symphony  orchestras,  and  works  for  chorus.  He  has  also  composed  the  scores  to  over 
thirty  films,  including  "I  Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden"  (1977)  and  a  television 
film  of  "Brave  New  World"  (1978).  His  score  for  a  four-hour  radio  dramatization  of 
"Moby  Dick"  was  broadcast  by  National  Public  Radio  for  Masterpiece  Radio  Theater  in 
April  of  1980.  The  following  month  his  full-length  ballet  score  The  Tempest  was 
produced  by  the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  of  which  he  is  composer-in-residence.  It  was  the 
first  original  full-length  ballet  score  ever  composed  by  an  American  composer. 

The  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra  was  composed  especially  for  soloist 
Harvey  Pittel  and  grew  out  of  discussions  between  the  composer  and  the  soloist  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1974,  when  both  of  them  were  living  and  teaching  there.  Their  careers 
subsequently  took  them  east  separately  to  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  New  York,  and  the 
concerto  was  finally  finished  last  summer. 

In  planning  the  composition  of  a  work  for  saxophone  and  orchestra,  Chihara 
considered  the  stylistic  implications  of  the  saxophone  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
symphony  orchestra.  He  feels  that  the  sax  has  a  specifically  "American"  personality  that 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  tone  color  of  blues  and  jazz  players,  this  despite  the  fact 
that  some  composers — especially  in  France — have  written  for  saxophone  in  their 
orchestral  scores.  But  basically  the  saxophone,  while  welcomed  as  an  occasional  guest, 
has  never  maintained  itself  as  a  long-term  visitor  in  the  orchestra.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Week  14 


Dine  in  the  intimate  leisure  truly  fine 
French  cuisine  commands.  In  the 
Sheraton  Commander  Hotel,  across  from 
Cambridge  Common,  next  to  Harvard 
Square.  Major  credit  cards  welcome.  Valet 
parking.  Call  354-1234  for  reservations. 

^^  UGITICWIS  A  sensual  experience 
should  never  be  rushed. 


& 

Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service. 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DEIMOMOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1 1pm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


The  divestiture  of  unit  operations  and  the 
merger- buyout  of  privately-held  companies. 


•  Consultant  to  Management 

•  Financial  Intermediary 

•  Corporate  Acquisition  Search 


THOMAS  A  FAULHABER 

Certified  Management  Consultant 
10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
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though  composers  have  written  jazz-oriented  music  for  orchestra  (usually  called  "third 
stream,"  a  term  coined  by  Gunther  Schuller  to  describe  the  fusion  of  traditional 
classical  music  with  jazz),  the  jazz  inflections  are  often  ill-at-ease  in  the  symphony 
orchestra.  The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  bring  two  such  diverse  and  concrete  worlds 
together  in  a  single  piece. 

Chihara's  solution  was  to  compose  a  score  in  which,  for  the  first  two  movements, 
soloist  and  orchestra  in  fact  inhabit  different  worlds,  which  they  begin  to  bridge  in  the 
third  and  final  movement.  From  the  beginning,  soloist  and  orchestra  each  have 
idiomatic  musical  material:  the  saxophone's  virtuosic  melodic  line  versus  the  orchestra's 
varied  and  complex  texture.  Their  lines  of  musical  development  in  these  opening 
movements  are  quite  separate,  though  often  carried  on  simultaneously — two  streams  of 
musical  tradition  that  purposely  avoid  becoming  a  "third  stream." 

Still,  the  presence  of  the  saxophone  brings  with  it  echoes  of  various  American 
popular  music  genres.  The  composer  has  noted  the  presence  in  the  score  of  references  to 
blues,  rag,  fox-trot,  and  ballad  elements,  but  adds:  "These  are  intended  as  fleeting 
dreamlike  associations  in  otherwise  formal  classical  design."  The  main  musical  materials 
recur  in  transformation  throughout  the  concerto,  which  is  cast  in  a  fast-slow-fast  pattern 
overall  (though  the  last  movement  is  by  far  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  the  first 
two). 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

Purchases  and  Sales 

Of  Clocks  .  .  .    English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 
Musical 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

MASTER  CLOCKMAKER 

Work  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Museum  and  Frick  Museum 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 
Telephone:  617-965-2515 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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The  first  movement  is  not  really  "fast"  in  tempo  (being  marked  only  "Andante"), 
but  the  increasing  activity  of  the  orchestral  part,  which  wells  upward  from  the  bass  in 
overlapping  waves  of  sound,  imparts  a  sense  of  movement.  The  saxophone  plays  almost 
throughout,  supported  by  a  bed  of  string  sound  and  interjections  from  the  brass 
sections;  the  woodwinds  are  held  in  reserve  until  the  closing  measures  of  the  movement. 
The  very  beginning  of  the  solo  part  exposes  a  theme  built  of  wide  leaps,  arpeggios,  and 
small  ornamental  turns  and  runs  (it  will  return  in  the  Andante  cantabile  section  of  the 
last  movement)  which  grows  in  large,  graceful  arches  spread  out  over  the  short-breathed 
gestures  of  the  orchestra  that  become  more  and  more  continuous  and  extended. 

After  the  rather  thick  textures  of  the  Andante,  with  strings  subdivided  into  three 
and  four  parts  per  section,  the  spareness  of  the  Blues  Interlude  comes  as  a  surprise.  Here 
the  soloist  plays  the  alto  sax  in  a  flowing,  smoky  blues  with  the  lightest  of  dialogue  from 
violins  or  horns  or  trombones  in  the  background.  Twice  the  woodwinds  and  percussion 
intervene  with  a  short  "break,"  the  second  time  pausing  momentarily  before  the 
launching  of  the  third  and  longest  movement. 

The  composer  has  described  the  last  movement  as  an  ABA  form,  "actually  a 
sonata-allegro  with  a  coda  as  climax."  Here  the  solo  saxophone  and  the  other  instru- 
ments begin  to  unite  their  voices  in  concerted  playing,  and  there  are  still  references  to 
popular  musical  styles  (such  as  an  accompaniment  in  the  style  of  the  Stan  Kenton 
ballad  sound).  Three  long-range  building  devices  lead  this  movement  to  its  climax:  the 
orchestration  shifts  gradually  from  low  registers  to  high  (symbolized  in  the  solo  part  by  a 
move  to  sopranino  sax);  extended  passages  of  syncopation  increasingly  agitate  the  pulse; 
and  metrical  modulations  (achieved  through  subdividing  the  beat  and  taking  some 
proportion  of  the  divided  beat  as  the  new  pulse)  gradually  quicken  the  tempo  to  the 
breathless  final  Allegro  molto. 

-S.L. 


A  cooley's  Exclusive, 

The  Boston  Box 

Charming  scenes  of  old  Boston 
are  hand-etched  on  all  sides  of 
this  polymer  ivory  scrimshaw 
box.  Beautifully  functional,  an 
ideal  gift,  $47.50.  Made 
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WHO'S  BEEN  AVITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Munich,  Singapore.  Personal,  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management,  Money  Market,  Personal  Trust,  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 


Albert  Roussel 

Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Opus  42 


Albert  Charles  Paul  Marie  Roussel  was  born 
in  Tourcoing,  near  Lille,  France,  on  5  April 
1869  and  died  in  Royan,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  on  23  August  1937.  He 
composed  his  Third  Symphony  in  1929-1930 
on  a  commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  gave  the  world  pre- 
miere on  24  and  25  October  1930  under 
Koussevitzky.  Since  then  it  has  been  per- 
formed here  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Burgin  and  especially  Charles  Munch,  who 
programmed  it  in  1947-8,  again  in  1951 
(including  a  performance  at  Tanglewood), 
1954,  and,  most  recently,  in  February  1964. 
The  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (second  and 
third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  four 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  side 
drum,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Albert  Roussel  undertook  his  musical  career  as  the  result  of  a  well-intentioned— and, 
fortunately,  successful — hoax.  He  had  grown  up  in  a  family  where  music  was  a  parlor 
game,  and  what  music  there  was  consisted  of  piano  transcriptions  of  passages  from 
favorite  operas  and  operettas.  Despite  his  evident  attraction  to  the  art  and  his 
substantial  talent  as  a  pianist,  there  was  no  question  of  becoming  a  professional 
musician  in  his  family.  Instead  he  pursued  a  naval  career  in  response  to  his  pleasure  in 
the  family's  annual  summer  seaside  vacation  and  the  reading  of  maritime  adventure 
tales  by  such  novelists  as  Jules  Verne.  He  began  his  naval  training  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  for  several  years  the  only  opportunities  he  had  to  express  himself  musically  were 
occasioned  by  playing  the  piano  for  some  of  the  officers'  dances.  But  before  long  he 
began  to  study  harmony  from  a  book  and  to  attempt  small  compositions  of  his  own. 
One  of  his  fellow  officers  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  soprano,  Emma  Calve;  struck 
by  the  the  evident  talent  of  some  of  the  pieces  that  he  heard,  he  asked  Roussel  for  a  copy 
of  his  "Marche  nuptiale"  to  send  to  Edouard  Colonne  in  Paris  for  an  evaluation.  Not 
long  after,  Calve  told  Roussel  that  Colonne  had  been  so  impressed  that  he  urged  the 
young  composer  to  leave  the  navy  and  take  up  music  seriously.  Years  later  Calve 
admitted  that  he  had  never  in  fact  sent  the  manuscript  to  Colonne  and  had  invented 
the  entire  response,  but  it  had  its  desired  effect.  Roussel  resigned  from  the  navy,  moved 
to  Paris,  and  began  his  formal  studies. 

His  academic  work  was  carried  out  at  the  newly-founded  Schola  Cantorum,  an 
institution  established  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  Charles  Bordes,  and  Alexandre  Guilmant  in 
opposition  to  the  hide-bound  traditions  of  the  Conservatoire.  Roussel  began  as  a 
student  in  1898  and  progressed  so  satisfactorily  that  by  1902  he  had  himself  become 
professor  of  counterpoint.  His  earliest  works  were  for  chamber  ensembles,  but  he  soon 
began  to  write  symphonic  music  and  ballet  scores  (in  which  areas  his  reputation  has 
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always  been  strongest)  as  well  as  a  short  opera.  He  gradually  became  established  as  a 
respected  figure  on  the  French  scene.  He  was  not  a  follower  of  any  particular  musical 
school  of  the  day,  but  he  did  introduce  some  unusual  features  in  his  work,  including 
Hindu  scale  patterns  in  the  opera  Padmavati,  which  had  been  inspired  by  a  visit  to  India 
with  his  wife.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  performed  his 
Second  Symphony  in  Paris  in  1922  and  then  commissioned  two  later  works  for 
performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra:  the  Suite  in  F  (1926)  and  the  piece 
that  remains  one  of  Roussel's  best-known,  the  Third  Symphony,  composed  for  the 
orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1930. 

Roussel  had  flirted  with  impressionism  in  his  first  symphony,  but  once  having 
gotten  that  out  of  his  system,  he  wrote  the  remaining  three  symphonies  in  the  "neo- 
classical" vein — or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  "neo-Baroque,"  since  they  stress  motoric 
rhythms  and  contrapuntal  structures.  Stravinsky  and  Hindemith  were  also  working  that 
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territory,  each  in  his  own  way,  during  those  years,  but  Roussel's  approach  is  both 
personal  and  characteristically  French  in  its  love  of  color  and  its  rhythmic  link  to  the 
dance. 

Many  of  the  ideas  of  the  symphony  grow  from  a  sequence  of  pitches,  scarcely 
melodic  in  itself,  that  appears  occasionally  as  a  "motto,"  but  otherwise  remains  a  secret 
underlying  element  barely  perceptible: 


The  first  movement  suggests  sonata  form  with  its  two  contrasting  main  themes — the 
athletic  one  first  heard  in  the  violins  and  oboes  over  a  motoric  accompaniment  marking 
every  beat  of  the  measure  at  the  beginning,  and  the  more  flowing  and  lyrical  tune  first 
heard  in  the  flute  at  the  point  where  the  tempo  slows  just  a  bit  and  the  assertive  rhythms 
give  way  to  more  sustained  accompaniment.  The  elaborate  working-out  of  these 
different  ideas  culminates  in  the  first  explicit  statement  of  the  motto  (in  the  upper 
woodwinds,  horns,  and  trumpets)  fortissimo  before  the  restatement  of  the  opening 
material  (with  the  flute  melody  now  given  to  the  oboe).  Now  it  becomes  easier  to  hear 
elements  of  the  motto  in  the  nervous  jumping  accompaniment  figures  of  the 
woodwinds. 

The  Adagio  breathes  an  air  of  rustic  calm,  with  its  opening  lyrical  theme  derived 
from  the  motto  and  presented  over  parallel  fifths.  The  fugal  middle  section  (remember 
that  Roussel  had  been  a  professor  of  counterpoint)  in  a  faster  tempo  also  begins  with  a 
derivation  of  the  motto.  It  builds  to  a  considerable  level  of  energy  before  collapsing  to 
the  calm  of  the  opening,  a  calm  heightened  by  the  sweetly  expressive  solo  violin 
statement  that  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rollicking  scherzo  with  more  than  a  hint  of  Spanish 
character  in  the  basic  rhythms  of  the  middle  section.  Only  the  slightest  references  to  the 
motto  theme — or  at  any  rate,  its  opening  three  notes — remain. 

The  finale  is  equally  approachable,  a  lighthearted  rondo  set  off  by  the  solo  flute, 
with  one  sentimental  interlude  in  which  the  solo  violin  sings  a  melody  based  directly  on 
the  motto  theme.  Meanwhile,  the  upward-rushing  scale  with  which  the  flute  opened  the 
movement  has  pervaded  all  the  sections  o(  the  orchestra  to  keep  things  running  at  the 
liveliest  of  paces  to  the  very  end,  where  a  threefold  repetition  of  the  motto  brings  about 
a  broadening  for  the  final  cadence. 

-S.L. 
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About  the  First  Performance . . . 


When  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  the  Roussel  G  minor  Symphony  to  BSO  audiences  on  24 
October  1930,  the  composer  himself  was  on  hand  to  accept  the  applause  of  both  orchestra  and 
audience.  As  the  reviewer  for  the  Boston  "Transcript"  noted,  "Since  the  visit  of  Ravel  [in  January 
1928],  the  Symphony  Orchestra  has  entertained  no  composer  of  such  eminence.  It  paid  him, 
indeed,  exceptional  homage  when,  with  one  accord,  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  it  rose  in  its 
place  to  salute  him.  B;y  that  time  Dr.  Koussevitzky  had  called  him  from  his  seat  in  the  balcony 
and  escorted  him  in  friendly  fashion  to  the  stage.  There,  once,  twice  and  three  times  over,  the 
audience  heaped  him  with  quick,  honest,  hearty  applause.  Within  memory  'at  these  concerts,'  no 
new  symphony  had  made  such  instant  and  glowing  impression  upon  audience  and  orchestra. 
For  once  professional  judgment  and  laymen's  notions  went  hand  in  hand. 

"No  wonder  Mr.  Roussel  betrayed  an  emotion  as  genuine  as  the  plaudits.  Now  he  shook  Dr. 
Koussevitzky' s  or  Mr.  Burgin's  hand;  again  he  turned  to  the  orchestra,  himself  applauding;  or 
else  bowed  in  warm  acknowledgment  to  the  eager  audience.  There  was  time,  indeed,  to  observe 
him — a  slender,  dark,  olive-skinned  gentleman,  looking  less  than  his  sixty  years,  free  from  any 
affectation,  wearing  none  of  the  musician's  earmarks.  Yet  again  a  few  elderly  romantics, 
scattered  about  the  house,  deplored  the  failure  of  modern  eminence  in  the  arts  to  look  its 
distinction.  In  these  days,  the  simpler  the  better." 


H.T.P. 
in  the 
Boston  Transcript 

Were  it  humanly  possible  to  write  a  symphony  at  a 
sitting,  Mr.  Roussel  might  have  done  the  feat  over 
these  pages,  so  vitalizing,  tireless,  compact  and  sure- 
handed  are  his  invention  and  procedure.  It  is  as 
though  the  exhilaration  he  is  communicating  to  his 
audience  possessed  him  no  less.  Every  transition 
springs  warm  into  the  matter  that  is  to  come.  Every 
ascent  is  unflagging  to  an  equal  climax  of  matter 
and  of  mood.  Long  ago  a  Parisian  reviewer  found 
the  phrase  for  Roussel  in  such  vein — 'elan  winged 
with  heart.'  Once  more  this  new  symphony  justifies 
it  ...  .  Needless  to  say,  conductor,  orchestra  and 
audience  fell  not  a  whit  short  on  Saturday  in 
tribute  to  the  composer. 

Philip  Hale 
in  the 
Boston  Herald 

.  .  .  This  symphony  has  frankly  a  festival  character. 
More  than  one  page,  especially  in  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale,  is  a  triumphant,  exultant  hymn,  chanting 
sonorously  the  glorious  life  of  the  orchestra  now  in 
its  full  and  splendid  maturity;  but  as  a  Festival 
Symphony,  it  is  as  free  from  bombast  as  it  is  from 
that  which  by  its  obviousness  would  appeal  to 
those  delighting  chiefly  in  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains and  the  shouting. 

Again  Mr.  Roussel  displays,  as  he  has  displayed 
before,  his  admirable  musicianship.  Note  the  fugue 
in  the  slow  movement — an  unusual  place  to  find  a 


fugue — a  fugue  that  is  not  merely  a  perfunctory 
scholastic  section  to  serve  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
contemplative  pages — but  one  that  is  dramatic  in 
its  evolution  and  in  its  contrapuntal  treatment. 
The  opening  movement  by  its  themes  and  their 
development  does  more  than  to  arouse  favorable 
expectations  of  what  is  to  follow.  Here  is  warmth  as 
well  as  dignity.  Mark  also  the  conciseness  of  the 
work,  how  firmly  knit  it  is.  The  Scherzo  dazzles  by 
its  brilliance.  And  in  this  symphony  there  is  an 
elasticity,  a  spontaneity  of  musical  thought  that 
many  had  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  composer's 
previous  compositions. 

Warren  Storey  Smith 
in  the 
Boston  Post 

A  programme  of  French  music  which  included  a 
symphony  in  G  minor  by  Albert  Roussel,  especial- 
ly composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  made  the  third  Friday  after- 
noon concert  of  this  jubilee  season.  Monsieur 
Roussel,  who  is  now  making  his  initial  visit  to  this 
country,  heard  his  music  from  a  seat  in  the  hall 
and,  called  afterwards  to  the  stage,  he  was  warmly 
acclaimed,  the  players  standing  in  tribute. 

Although  one  listener  may  have  come  away 
yesterday  chiefly  impressed  by  the  singularly  reveal- 
ing, glamorous  and  poetic  performance  of 
Debussy's  "The  Sea"  and  another  have  had  ears 
only  for  Ravel's  "The  Waltz,"  conducted  by  Dr. 
Koussevitzky,  and  played  by  his  men  with  more 
than  usual  seductiveness,  it  is  the  new  symphony 
that  deserves  first  and  most  extensive  mention. 
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When  Dr.  Koussevitzky  gave  out  the  imposing 
list  of  composers  who  had  written  pieces  for  the 
Symphony  Orchestra's  50th  season  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  many,  if  not  most  of  these  com- 
memorative works,  would  prove  merely  dutiful  and 
perfunctory.  And  so  they  may.  But  the  symphony 
of  yesterday,  at  least,  bears  witness  to  a  genuine 
fervor  of  creation,  a  labor  not  of  respect  but  of 
love.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
Roussel  has  wrought  a  masterpiece;  for  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  music  gave  pleasure  and 
that  it  aroused  a  desire  for  further  and  deeper 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Roussel  has  prevailingly  seemed  a  reserved, 
detached,  austere  and  cerebral  maker  of  music,  in 
this  respect  a  later  counterpart  of  Vincent  d'Indy, 
though  without  the  latter's  loftiness  and  breadth  of 
utterance.  The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  sym- 
phony of  yesterday,  the  one  in  B-flat  played  here  six 
years  ago,  at  once  attracted  and  repelled.  The 
composer's  thoughts  arrested  but  the  expression  of 
them  irritated;  there  was  an  avoidance  of  all 
geniality  and  sensuousness,  there  was  a  hint  of 
crabbedness  and  perversity. 

Per  contra,  the  new  symphony,  after  an 
acidulous  opening  which  sets  a  key  that  many  no 


doubt  were  relieved  not  to  find  maintained,  sounds 
spontaneous,  is  almost  gay,  is  here  and  there 
frankly  tuneful.  And  the  slow  movement  has 
melody  that  is  warmly  emotional,  a  richness  of 
texture  and  not  infrequently  a  sheer  beauty  of 
orchestral  sound  that  would  seem  to  signify  a 
change  of  heart.  Not  that  Roussel  has  anywhere 
achieved  the  magical  sonorities,  at  once  rich  and 
luminous,  that  succeed  each  other 
kaleidoscopically  throughout  the  course  of 
Debussy's  "The  Sea,"  but  at  least  he  has  admitted 
that  the  ear  has  its  claims  as  well  as  the  mind. 

In  short,  an  agreeable  symphony,  not  too  long 
and  not  too  involved,  yet  with  enough  that  is 
individual  and  distinctive  to  give  it  a  quality  and 
flavor  of  its  own  and  make  of  it  something  more 
than  a  piece  to  be  heard  once,  politely  applauded 
and  as  politely  dismissed.  The  performance  yester- 
day bore  witness  to  great  pains  in  the  preparation, 
and  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  with  enthusiasm 
and,  as  it  seemed,  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. The  wonder  of  it  was  that  there  was  still  time 
during  the  week  to  work  the  miracle  with  "The 
Sea,"  to  add  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  already 
scintillant  version  of  "The  Waltz." 


FIFTIETH      SEASON,      NINETEEN      HUNDRED      THIRTY      AND      THIRTY-ONE 


Third  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  24,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  25,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Rameau 


Roussel 


Ballet  Suite  (Edited  by  Felix  Mottl) 


I.     Menuet  from  "Plate>." 
II.     Musette  from  "Les  Fetes  d'Heb6." 
III.    Tambourin  from  "Les  Fetes  d'HebeV' 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

I.     Allegro  vivo. 
II.    Adagio. 

III.  Vivace. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

(First  Performance:  Composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Debussy         ....         "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  Taube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  till  Noon  on  the  Ocean). 
II.    Jeux  de  Vagues  (Play  of  the  Waves). 
III.     Dialogue  du  Vent  et  de  la  Mer  (Dialogue  of  Wind  and  Sea). 


Ravel 


"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


There  will  be  an  intetmission  after  the  symphony 


The  works   to  be   played  at  these  concerts   may  be  seen   in   the  Allen   A.   Brown  Music 
Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the 


From  the  first  performance  of  the  Roussel  Third  Symphony 
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More . . . 

The  classic  two- volume  study  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  an 
Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano  with  him,  has  been  reprinted 
from  its  original  1905  edition;  it  is  still  excellent,  but  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most 
useful  recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  the  one  by  Karl  Geiringer  (Oxford); 
still  briefer,  but  very  readable  (though  tending  to  stress  the  traditionalism  rather  than 
the  progressive  qualities  of  the  composer)  is  Peter  Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  John  Horton's  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides,  Brahms  Orchestral  Music,  has  insightful  chapters  on  Brahms's  style  and  orches- 
tration in  addition  to  notes  on  each  of  the  orchestral  pieces,  including  the  two  early 
serenades  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes 
Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson)  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  composer's  style  for 
readers  not  afraid  of  a  lot  of  musical  examples.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  analysis  of 
the  Serenade  No.  2  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis 
(Oxford  paperback),  and  for  readers  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  essay  Brahms  the  Progressive  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St. 
Martin's).  Of  the  available  recordings,  Sir  Adrian  Boult's  version  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  (Angel,  paired  with  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn)  maintains  the 
lightness  of  chamber  music,  in  a  clear  and  carefully  shaped  performance.  William 
Jackson  leads  the  same  ensemble  in  a  leisurely  reading  that  emphasizes  its  pastoral 
qualities  (Chalfont).  Istvan  Kertesz  leads  the  London  Symphony  in  a  much  more  highly 
dramatized  reading  that  seems  overly  driven  for  this  score  (London,  paired  with 
Dvorak's  Serenade  for  winds,  Opus  44). 

A  wide  range  of  Paul  Chihara's  music  is  currently  available  on  records.  His  earliest 
recording,  Tree  Music  (CRI  269),  consists  of  five  short  compositions  for  chamber 
ensembles  exploring  sound  and  its  various  qualities  in  music  of  remarkable  serenity, 
employing  both  traditional  instruments  and  electronic  synthesizers.  The  Piano  Trio  and 
the  Elegy  (for  violin,  cello,  and  piano)  are  works  in  a  more  traditional  chamber  music 
style,  performed  by  the  Mirecourt  Trio  (CRI  386).  Three  larger,  concerto-like  works  are 
conducted  by  Neville  Marriner  with  members  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Turnabout  34572):  Grass  (Concerto  for  Double  Bass  and  Orchestra),  and  the  first  and 
third  contributions  to  the  series  of  pieces  entitled  Ceremony.  Two  of  the  other 
compositions  in  this  series  are  also  recorded:  Ceremony  11  on  New  World  237;  and 
Ceremony  V,  entitled  Symphony  in  Celebration,  on  Candide  31101,  with  the  Houston 
Symphony  under  Lawrence  Foster.  Chihara's  recorded  choral  music  ingeniously  moder- 
nizes the  Renaissance  practice  of  composing  secular  songs  into  sacred  compositions  by 
using  such  familiar  songs  as  "Salley  Garden,"  "I  wonder  as  I  wander,"  and  "Old  Paint" 
along  with  Gregorian  incipits  in  his  Missa  Carminum  ("Folk  Song  Mass"),  available 
complete  in  a  performance  by  the  Roger  Wagner  Chorale  on  the  reverse  of  the  record 
containing  the  Symphony  in  Celebration  or  in  the  alternative,  brief  form  as  performed — 
with  ravishing  clarity — by  the  Chorus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  under  Lorna 
Cooke  deVaron  on  CRI  409. 

Outside  of  France  it  is  generally  Englishmen  who  are  moved  to  write  about  Albert 
Roussel;  the  two  basic  studies  in  English  are  by  Norman  Demuth  (1947)  and  Basil 
Deane(1961).  Only  one  recording  of  the  Third  Symphony — or  of  any  of  them,  for  that 
matter — is  currently  available:  Pierre  Boulez  conducting  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(Columbia;  paired  with  Dukas's  La  Peri).  An  older  recording  by  Ernest  Ansermet  with 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  formerly  available  as  a  budget  release  on  London 
Stereo  Treasury  (paired  with  Roussel's  Fourth  Symphony),  is  worth  watching  out  for. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Harvey  Pittel 


Harvey  Pittel  has  been  described  as  the  finest 
concert  saxophonist  and  woodwind  virtuoso 
appearing  today.  He  has  been  soloist  with 
leading  orchestras  including  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  Swiss  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  London  Sinfonietta, 
under  conductors  such  as  Seiji  Ozawa,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  Neville 
Marriner.  Last  season  brought  his  debut  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Zubin 
Mehta  as  well  as  a  New  York  City  recital 
debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  and  at  the  present 
Boston  Symphony  performances  he  plays,  for 
the  first  time,  Paul  Chihara's  Concerto  for 
Saxophone  and  Orchestra,  which  he  himself 
commissioned  with  a  grant  from  the  Martha 
Baird  Rockefeller  Fund  for  Music.  Mr.  Pittel 
has  appeared  in  recital  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  France.  In  January  1977  he  was 
invited  to  perform  in  the  Inaugural  Concert 
Series  honoring  President  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
his  other  honors  include  the  silver  medal  at 
the  Concours  International  d'Execution 
Musicale  in  Geneva.  He  is  also  North  Ameri- 
can Coordinator  of  the  World  Saxophone 
Congress  and  director  of  the  Aspen  Music 
Festival  Annual  Saxophone  Workshop. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Pittel  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  oi 


Southern  California;  he  did  graduate  work  at 
Northwestern  University,  studied  with 
Joseph  Allard  at  Juilliard,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  Bordeaux  and  Paris.  In  1966  he 
toured  the  Far  East  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  and  while  in  the 
Army  he  was  solo  saxophonist  with  the  West 
Point  Military  Band.  Mr.  Pittel  is  saxophonist 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  teaches  at 
Boston  University  and  Mannes  College  of 
Music  inNew  York.  He  has  recently  formed 
and  toured  with  his  own  Harvey  Pittel  Trio,  a 
chamber  ensemble  unique  in  its  instrumental 
makeup — saxophone,  cello,  and  piano — and 
in  its  repertory — music  ranging  from  Bach  to 
Ellington  to  Villa-Lobos  to  Richard  Rodgers. 
Mr.  Pittel  has  previously  played  music  of 
Ingolf  Dahl  and  Luciano  Berio  at  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  in  1971  and  1975. 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CAll  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

ft   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  ail  kinds  of  things  mat  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  sJ    IT"     . 


Since  1947 


Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND      .  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large  *^ 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coaclf  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 


ystf'rtti 


How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


i 


"Apley's  Restaurant. 
To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 
like  a  Longfellow  poem 
or  fine  Revere  silver. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


Sheraton-Bostoii 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  5  February — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  6  February — 2-4 
Saturday,  7  February — 8-10 
Tuesday,  10  February — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conducting 

Paine  Mass  in  D 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE 
deVARON,  conductor 

Wednesday,  1 1  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program  at 
6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  12  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  13  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  February — 8-9:55 


Boccherini/ 

La  retirata  notturna 

Berio 

di  Madrid 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94, 

Surprise 

Copland 

Short  Symphony 

(No.  2) 

Skryabin 

Prometheus:  The  Poem 

of  Fire  (Symphony 

No.  5) 

Thursday,  19  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  20  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  21  February — 8-9:55 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


Mozart 


Bartok 


PETER  SERKIN 
Stravinsky 

Ravel 


Concert  Rondo  in  D 
for  piano  and 
orchestra 

Piano  Concerto 
No.  3 

Symphony  in 

Three  Movements 
Daphnis  and  Chloe, 

Suite  No.  2 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


1643  Beacon  Street 
Waban  Square,  Massachusetts 

(617)964-2686 
Tues.-Sat.  11-5,  Evenings  Thurs  &  Fri  til  8 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.  STUDENT   CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place ,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE. 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Mondaxj  thru  Saturdai/. 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)738-5700 
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FRANCE 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724- 
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PASTENE 


wine you 
_,.  and 
dine  you. 


PasteneWine&Food, 
Somerville,MA  02143 
Good  food.Good  wine 
Since  1874. 


One  Hundredth  Season 


BEING  THERE.. 

It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.'v  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 
with  its  ability  to  capture  the  elusive  qualities  of  classical 
music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 

What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent  — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and  the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppaugc,  NY  11787 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 
Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Allen  G.  Barry  Edward  G.  Murray  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Richard  P.  Chapman  John  T.  Noonan  John  L.  Thorndike 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


Peter  Gelb 

Assistant  Manager 

Joseph  M.  Hobbs 

Director  of 

Development 

Joyce  M.  Snyder 
Development 
Coordinator 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Caroline  E.  Hessberg 

Promotion 

Coordinator 

Judith  Gordon 

Assistant  Promotion 
Coordinator 


Gideon  Toeplitz 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.  Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Arlene  Germain 
Financial  Analyst 

Elizabeth  Dunton 
Director  of  Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of  Box  Office 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

William  Bernell 

Assistant  to  the 
General  Manager 

Richard  Ortner 

Administrator, 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

Marc  Solomon 
Production 
Assistant 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Publications 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Printing  Production 

Coordinator 


Marc  Mandel 

Editorial 

Coordinator 
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Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  ttt^ms,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C. — in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  and  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  both 
given  their  American  premiere  performances  by  the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 


BSO  on  Record 


Seiji  Ozawa's  Boston  Symphony  recording  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  has  just 
been  released  by  Philips  records;  due  from  Philips  this  spring  is  the  Ozawa/BSO  disc  of 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Philips  has  also  recorded  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  for  future  release.  Upcoming  from  CBS 
records  is  the  orchestra's  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  in 
music  of  Maurice  Ravel,  including  Sheherazade;  and,  most  recently,  Rudolf  Serkin  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  Telarc. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Ozawa  were  singled 
out  recently  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  for  Philips  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  a  recent  recipient  of 
France's  coveted  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  was  named  by  High  Fidelity  as  one  of  the  three 
best  recordings  of  1980.  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  was 
included  among  the  year's  nominees  for  best  recording.  Also  included  among  these 
nominees  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players  recording,  also  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern. 


As  the  BSO  prepares  for  its  second  century,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  enters 
its  second  decade:  the  eleventh  annual  Marathon  will  take  place  from  Friday,  27  March 
through  Sunday,  29  March,  with  excitement  emanating  from  Symphony  Hall  and 
Quincy  Market.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the 
weekend,  with  television  coverage  of  the  BSO,  the  Pops,  and  many  surprise  celebrities 
on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  Each  year,  of 
course,  the  variety  of  premiums  which  one  may  receive  by  giving  to  the  BSO  increases, 
but  this  year's  centennial  season  has  inspired  its  own  unique  array  of  gift  choices:  a  two- 
sided  replica  of  a  ticket  to  the  very  first  BSO  concert  becomes  a  brass  key  ring  or  luggage 
tag;  a  T-shirt  will  be  emblazoned  with  a  reproduction  of  the  program  page  from  the  first 
BSO  concert;  a  totebag,  clutch,  eyeglass  case,  and  scarf  will  feature  a  woodcut  illustra- 
tion of  Friday  afternoon  concertgoers  leaving  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall.  The  BSO/ 
WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '81  premium  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  the  orchestra's 
subscribers  and  Friends  in  late  February;  watch  for  it,  or  stop  by  Symphony  Hall  to  pick 
one  up. 


BSO  Centennial  Poster 

A  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster  specially 
commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  to 
commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr.  Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a 
strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited  edition  of  300  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a  commercially  printed  edition 
available  at  $20.  The  Rauschenberg  poster  can  be  seen  on  display  in  Symphony  Hall's 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor;  inquiries  regarding  purchase  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Friends'  Office  on  the  first  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 


Cabot'Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  current  exhibition  by  the  Clark  Gallery  continues  through 
9  February,  with  showings  by  the  Copley  Society  slated  for  9  February  through  2  March 
and  by  the  Childs  Gallery  for  2  March  until  23  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  shown  publicly.  These 
items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass 
Avenue  corridor. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor/composer 
Gunther  Schuller  on  Saturday,  7  February  at  10  a.m.,  conductor  Dennis  Russell  Davies 
on  Thursday,  12  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  conductor  Charles  Dutoit  on  Friday,  20  February 
at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  who  has  recently  completed  his  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  2,  on  Friday,  27  February  at  1 1  a.m. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 
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Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
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Flutes 
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Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 
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Wayne  Rapier 
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Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
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Ralph  Pottle 
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Trumpets 
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Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  5  February  at  8 
Friday,  6  February  at  2 
Saturday,  7  February  at  8 
Tuesday,  10  February  at  8 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conducting 


PAINE 


Mass  in  D 

Kyrie 

(Chorus:  Maestoso) 
Gloria 

(Quartet  &.  Chorus:  Allegro  vivace) 
Qui  tollis 

(Alto  solo  &  Chorus:  Adagio) 
Quoniam 

(Tenor  solo:  Andantino) 
Cum  sancto  spiritu 

(Chorus:  Andante — Fugue:  Allegro  maestoso) 
Credo 

(Chorus:  Allegro) 
Et  incarnatus 

(Soprano  solo:  Larghetto) 
Crucifixus 

(Chorus:  Andante  patetico) 
Et  resurrexit 

(Chorus:  Vivace) 


INTERMISSION 
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Et  in  spiritum  sanctum 

(Bass  solo:  Andante  maestoso) 
Confiteor 

(Chorus:  Con  moto) 
Et  vitam  venturi 

(Chorus:  Intermezzo — Fuga:  Allegro  molto) 
Sanctus 

(Chorus:  Grave) 
Pleni  sunt 

(Chorus:  Allegro  pesante) 
Osanna 

(Chorus:  Allego  molto  e  giocoso) 
Benedictus 

(Quartet  &  Chorus:  Adagio  assai) 
Agnus  Dei 

(Duet  &.  Chorus:  Andante  con  moto  e  appassionato) 
Dona  nobis 

(Chorus:  Andante  tranquillo) 


PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  Friday's  about  4:10. 
Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15. 7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


John  Knowles  Paine 

Mass  in  D,  Opus  10 


John  Knowles  Paine  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  9  January  1839  and  died  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  25  April 
1906.  The  Mass  in  D  was  composed  over  a 
period  of  years  from  about  1859  to  1865, 
when  the  "Gloria"  was  performed  on  21  July 
at  Harvard  "Commemoration  Day" 
ceremonies  following  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  following  summer,  20  June  1866, 
three  movements — "Confiteor"  "Quoniam," 
and  "Dona  nobis" — were  performed  by  a 
sixteen-voice  chorus  with  organ  accompani- 
ment in  Appleton  Chapel  at  Harvard.  Paine 
himself  conducted  the  first  full  performance 
with  orchestra,  which  took  place  at  the 
Singakademie  in  Berlin  on  16  February  1867 . 
Although  the  vocal  score  was  published  at 
that  time,  so  that  any  group  could  have  performed  the  Mass  with  piano  or  organ  accompani- 
ment, there  is  no  record  whatsoever  of  any  American  performance  in  full  with  orchestra  until 
Gunther  Schuller  conducted  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Chorus  in  a 
performance  given  on  12  May  1972.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Mass  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  mixed  chorus,  and  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  organ,  and  strings.  The  organist  at  these  performances  is  James  David 
Christie. 

It  is  depressing,  but  true,  that  people  interested  in  the  development  of  American 
culture  may  be  acquainted  with  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West  and  John  Singleton 
Copley  or  the  fiction  of  Cooper  and  Irving  (not  to  mention  many  more  recent 
contributors  to  their  several  arts)  but  be  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  significant,  even 
epoch-making  figures  in  our  musical  history.  We  continue  to  maintain  an  oddly 
weighted  cultural  balance  which  maintains  that  even  second-  and  third-rate  music  from 
Europe  is  somehow  more  important  than  imaginatively  crafted  works  produced  on  our 
own  soil.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  composers  of  the  "lost  generation,"  the  men  and 
women  who  were  predominantly  German-trained  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  and  who  fought  nobly  and  well  to  develop  the  concert  life  that  we 
enjoy  today,  a  cultural  phenomenon  that  is  fundamentally  European  in  origin.  To  be 
sure,  America  did  not  produce  a  Brahms  or  a  Wagner  in  those  crucial  decades,  but  there 
were  composers  whose  music,  when  heard  objectively  and  in  adequate  performances 
(which  all  too  little  of  it  has  received  in  the  last  half  century)  proves  to  be  at  least  as 
interesting  as  that  of  many  European  composers  of  the  second  rank,  while  those  same 
Europeans  keep  turning  up  in  concerts  and  on  recordings.  A  prime  case  in  point  is  John 
Knowles  Paine. 

Scarcely  anyone  recognizes  his  name  now,  yet  a  century  ago  Paine  was  widely  hailed  as 
the  first  great  American  composer,  the  first  to  be  fully  trained  to  European  (read: 
"German")  standards  and  to  have  a  talent  to  match.  Each  new  work  was  hailed  as  a 
revelation  for  American  art;  these  included  his  Mass  in  D,  an  oratorio  St.  Peter,  a 
symphony  in  C  minor  of  unusual  strength  and  vigor,  an  overture  to  As  You  Like  It,  a 
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symphonic  poem  The  Tempest,  and  a  Duo  Concertante  in  A  for  violin,  cello,  and 
orchestra  (prefiguring  the  Brahms  Double  Concerto  by  a  decade).  Just  one  hundred 
years  ago  Paine  was  finishing  his  Second  (Spring)  Symphony  in  A,  which  was  rap- 
turously received;  it  was  reported  that 

ladies  waved  handkerchiefs,  men  shouted  in  approbation,  and  the  highly  respected 
John  S.  Dwight,  arbiter  in  Boston  of  criticism,  if  not  of  manners,  stood  in  his  seat, 
frantically  opening  and  shutting  his  umbrella  as  an  expression  of  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. 

Not  long  after,  a  Harvard  production  (in  classical  Greek)  of  Sophocles's  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  with  an  overture  and  the  complete  choruses  set  to  music  by  Paine  was  called 
the  cultural  event  of  many  seasons  and  the  finest  music  the  composer  had  yet  produced. 
He  was  to  go  on  writing  more  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  but  for  fifteen  years  he 
devoted  most  of  his  compositional  activity  to  an  opera,  Azara,  which  has  been  given 
only  an  abridged  concert  performance,  and  that  after  the  composer's  death.  It  was 
hopeless  for  an  American  to  try  to  get  a  serious  opera  produced  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  and  Paine's  inability  to  get  Azara  staged  was  a  source  of  bitterness  and 
discouragement  in  his  last  years. 

Quite  aside  from  his  activity  as  a  composer,  John  Knowles  Paine  must  be  remembered 
for  his  signal  contribution  to  music  education  in  America,  since  he  became  the  first 
professor  of  music  at  an  American  academic  institution  and  fought  hard  for  the  cause  of 
his  art.  It  wasn't  always  an  easy  battle.  Harvard,  where  Paine  began  playing  the  organ 
and  giving  non-credit  lectures  shortly  after  his  return  from  studies  in  Berlin  in  1862,  was 
not  at  first  hospitable  to  the  idea.  There  were  such  contrary-minded  professors  as  the 
distinguished  historian  Francis  Parkman,  who  converted  the  old  watch-cry  of  Cato  the 
Censor  (originally  directed  against  Carthage)  at  the  proposed  innovation:  "Musica 
delenda  est!  {Music  must  be  destroyed!}"  There  were,  to  be  sure,  extracurricular  musical 
activities,  such  as  the  Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra  and  the  choir  for  the  compulsory  daily 
chapel  service.  But  music  did  not  win  a  foothold  in  the  curriculum  until  Paine  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  music  in  1873.  In  the  three  decades  that  followed,  he 
became  a  widely  recognized  figure — balding,  with  heavy  muttonchops  and  wire-rimmed 
glasses,  apparently  staid  and  professorial,  but  that  image  concealed  a  fondness  for  "the 
most  perfectly  diabolical  puns"  and  the  directed  energy  that  made  possible  his  success  in 
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the  worlds  of  music  and  academe.  His  composition  students  at  Harvard  included  Arthur 
Foote,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  Frederick  Shepherd  Converse,  and  John  Alden  Car- 
penter, as  well  as  many  persons  notable  in  various  other  aspects  of  music.  Shortly  before 
Paine's  death,  Harvard  determined  that  the  music  department  should,  at  long  last,  have 
a  home  of  its  own.  Plans  were  underway  when  the  founding  member  of  the  department 
died;  the  building  subsequently  erected  is  known  as  Paine  Hall.  It  is  ironic  that,  even  at 
Harvard,  students  who  enter  Paine  Hall  are  likely  to  assume  its  name  to  be  that  of  a 
wealthy  donor;  few  recall  the  determined  academic  who  created  the  widely  imitated 
model  for  a  university  music  department,  and  fewer  still  remember  the  talented 
composer  who  brought  the  creation  of  concert  music  in  this  country  to  its  first  peak  of 
excellence. 

It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  a  work  of  such  skill  and  refinement  as  Paine's  Mass, 
replete  with  expressive  devices  used  with  such  confidence  and  to  such  good  purpose, 
could  have  been  written  by  a  young  man  in  his  early  twenties  who  had  grown  up  in 
Portland,  Maine,  in  the  1840s  and  1850s,  where  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
serious  musical  culture  were  few  indeed.  Certainly  the  young  Paine  was  as  well  placed  as 
anyone  in  Portland  could  be  to  learn  music  from  an  early  age:  he  was  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  be  actively  involved  in  music.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
an  instrument  builder,  making  fifes,  drums,  and  other  instruments  for  military  use 
during  the  War  of  1812;  later  on  he  became  known  as  an  organ  builder.  The  composer's 
father  built  instruments,  too  (and  also  umbrellas,  unlikely  as  the  combination  may 
seem),  and  carried  a  stock  of  sheet  music  and  pianos  for  sale  or  lease.  Other  members  of 
the  family  were  musical  as  well,  so  the  ground  was  surely  prepared  for  the  young 
composer's  interest  to  flourish.  But  the  musical  culture  that  obtained  in  most  of  the 
country  at  the  time  was  predominantly  English;  there  were  parlor  songs  and  ballad 
operas,  characteristic  tunes,  dances  and  marches,  but  few  sonatas  or  symphonies.  Italian 
bel  canto  styles  had  made  their  way  to  American  shores  with  a  few  traveling  opera 
companies  (and  a  number  of  popular  arias  published  here  in  easier  keys  with  English 
"popular  song"  lyrics).  The  music  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  even  Beethoven  was 
certainly  not  unknown,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  cornerstone  of  cultivated  American 
musical  life  until  rather  suddenly  in  mid-century.  The  change  came  because  of  the  1848 
revolution  in  Germany. 

YOYO  MA  cello 

LYNN  CHANG  violin 

RICHARD  KOGAN  piano 

PERFORMING   PIANO  TRIOS   BY   BEETHOVEN, 

LEON  KIRCHNER  and  MENDELSSOHN 

Saturday,  February  14  8'30  p.m. 

Sanders  Theater    Harvard  University 
Tickets  at  Ho/yoke  Center  Ticket  Office,  Harvard   Square 
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As  a  result  of  political  turmoil  in  Europe  after  1848,  a  large  number  of  Germans, 
including  many  musicians,  arrived  on  these  shores.  Symptomatic  of  the  changes  in  store 
was  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  a  group  of  twenty-five  young  men  from  Berlin  who 
toured  for  several  years  introducing  the  music  of  the  German  masters.  Among  the 
immigrants  was  one  Herman  Kotzschmar,  just  nineteen  years  old  in  1848,  who  with  a 
friend  organized  the  Saxonia  Orchestra  for  an  American  tour.  The  company  was 
stranded  in  Boston  with  no  future  engagements,  and  Kotzschmar  accepted  a  position 
directing  a  theater  orchestra  in  Portland,  Maine.  He  quickly  became  acquainted  with 
the  Paine  family  and  the  musically  inclined  ten-year-old  boy  John.  During  the  1850s  the 
boy  pursued  formal  piano  lessons  with  Kotzschmar,  and  by  1856,  when  his  father  died, 
he  soon  established  himself  as  a  piano  teacher  to  help  out  the  family.  But  both  Paine 
and  Kotzschmar  recognized  that  he  needed  to  complete  his  studies  in  Europe.  He  went 
off  to  Berlin,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  develop  his  talents  to  the  fullest. 

He  traveled  to  Germany  with  the  Beethoven  scholar  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer, 
who  was  his  companion  for  much  of  the  trip.  Paine  undertook  his  studies  in  organ  with 
Karl  August  Haupt,  the  leading  organ  teacher  of  the  day  and  one  of  the  firmest 
proponents  of  the  rediscovery  of  Bach,  whose  music  figured  on  many  of  Paine's  recitals, 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
!  Place 


AJ  99  £t  T>oto(f>h  Street  •  3wt<m 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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even  after  he  returned  to  America  (where  listeners  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend); 
and  through  his  contact  with  Thayer  he  certainly  became  more  interested  in  the  music 
of  Beethoven  than  he  might  have  otherwise.  Thayer  wrote  of  the  musical  news  to 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  in  Boston  and  recounted  the  time  that  he  had  called  on  his 
organist  friend  while  Paine  was  practicing: 

"Well,  John,  will  you  go  to  the  Concert?"  "Thank  you,  no;  I  must  have  my  organ 
lesson  for  tomorrow  learned."  "What's  the  Symphony  this  afternoon?"  "Seventh,  I 
am  sorry  to  say"— and  a  look  of  ineffable  longing  crossed  his  expressive  face, — but 
behind  it  is  that  unmistakable  background  of  resolution,  which  belongs  to  genius, 
and  which  can  always  say,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  when  the  true  divinity 
beckons  forward.  So  I  leave  John  and  go  out  of  the  gate  to  the  sound  of  fugue. 

His  diligence  paid  off.  Paine  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a  reputation  as  a 
consummate  organ  virtuoso  already  preceding  him.  But  he  also  returned  with  some  of 
his  earliest  compositions — naturally  mostly  for  organ  solo,  elaborate  concert  variations 
of  the  type  then  much  in  favor. 


One  of  Paine' s  students  in  his  Music  3  course  at  Harvard 
sketched  the  old  professor  in  action  during  a  class. 
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WHOSBEENAVTTAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal,  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management,  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust,  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist. . . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine'.' Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARV  SHRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  liqueur.  70  Proof .  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


But  something  impelled  him  to  write  a  Mass.  That  is  one  of  the  nagging  mysteries. 
Why  should  a  Yankee  Protestant  boy  from  Portland,  who  has  no  experience  at  all  of 
Catholic  culture,  have  decided  to  write  a  Mass?  And  how  is  it  that  this  young  composer 
should  manage  to  work  all  the  expressive  feats  that  he  does  in  this  music?  Part  of  the 
answer  must  lie  in  his  passion  for  Bach  and  Beethoven,  both  of  whom  wrote  large-scale, 
concerted  Masses,  and  Bach,  too,  was  a  Protestant.  Even  allowing  for  brilliant  teachers 
and  his  own  diligence  in  the  study  of  such  earlier  examples  as  he  might  have  been  able 
to  get  his  hands  on,  Paine's  achievement  in  this  Mass  is  altogether  extraordinary.  One 
thing  this  Mass  is  not:  liturgical  music.  The  subdivision  of  the  texts  and  the  key  scheme 
do  not  allow  the  work  to  be  performed  as  part  of  a  church  service  as,  say,  a  Renaissance 
composer's  Mass  would  be  used.  The  Credo,  for  example,  is  not  harmonically  self- 
contained;  it  begins  in  B  flat  and  ends  in  D.  The  Sanctus,  similarly,  begins  in  D  and  ends 
in  G.  But  the  Mass  as  a  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  marked  by  a  careful  choice  of 
keys  for  expressive  purposes,  so  that  the  structure  is  clearly  to  be  apprehended  entire, 
not  divided  into  the  traditional  liturgical  segments  of  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus, 
and  Agnus  Dei.  Seen  this  way,  the  passage  from  the  D  minor  pleading  of  the  opening 
Kyrie  to  the  granting  of  peace  in  the  D  major  of  the  final  Dona  nobis  comprehends  the 
entire  emotional  world  of  the  work,  with  the  calm  ending  providing  a  masterly 
resolution  of  the  opening  anguish.  (Could  this  be  Paine's  response  to  the  Civil  War? 
The  intensity  of  feeling  released  in  the  final  prayer  for  peace  is  certainly  fitting  for  such 
an  intention.) 

The  Kyrie  is  an  expressive  plea  for  mercy,  beginning  with  a  quiet  choral  unison  but 
soon  breaking  out  full  force.  Except  in  the  tonal  contrast  of  the  Christe,  which  begins  in 
F  and  moves  as  far  afield  as  D  flat,  Paine  stays  pretty  much  in  or  around  D  minor  with 
homophonic  entreaties  and  fugal  developments.  The  opening  of  the  Gloria  provides  a 
splendid  contrast,  with  its  rolling  6/8  exuberance,  an  energy  that  is  positively  Beetho- 
venian,  especially  in  the  rushing  unison  strings  and  the  great  harmonic  blocks  at 
"Laudamus  te"  Paine  lays  out  the  movement  as  a  rondo  marked  by  the  6/8  meter,  with 
duple  meters  and  foreign  keys  providing  the  tonal  and  expressive  contrasts.  The  Qui 
tollis  presents  a  marked  contrast  of  sonority,  virtually  a  trio,  with  alto  solo  and  solo  cello 
and  violin  and  a  subdued  organ  to  fill  out  the  harmonies.  The  plea  ("have  mercy  upon 
us")  is  in  Paine's  most  expressive  vein,  with  hushed  ominous  harmonies  in  G  minor 
building  to  aching  climaxes.  But  torment  yields  to  the  bright  G  major  of  Quoniam,  cast 
in  broad  legato  phrases  (though  there  is  one  recollection  of  the  preceding  movement: 
the  tenor  soloist  sings,  in  a  brief  recitative  midway  through  the  movement,  the  same 
notes  played  by  the  solo  cello  at  the  similar  point  in  the  Qui  tollis,  providing  a  musical 
link  between  plea  and  praise.  The  tenor  aria  so  pleased  the  audience  at  the  first 
performance  that  they  demanded  an  encore.  The  Cum  sancto  Spiritu  begins  solemnly 
in  B  minor,  but  it  comes  round  to  D  major  for  a  solid,  extended  fugue. 

The  Credo  marks  the  start  of  a  series  of  connected  movements,  opening  in  B  flat  on  a 
note  of  affirmation  with  the  soaring  vocal  lines  and  marching  orchestral  bass,  the  choral 
parts  alternating  between  the  fortissimo  homophonic  opening  and  softer  imitative 
passages.  An  unusual  (for  the  1860s)  series  of  five-bar  phrases  provides  the  transition  to 
F  for  the  6/4  section  "Et  in  unum  dominum."  This  passage  modulates  by  way  of  F  minor  to 
the  dark  side  of  the  harmonic  spectrum,  reaching  a  richly  powerful  outburst  in  D  flat  on 
"Deum  de  Deo,"  before  returning  to  B  flat  with  a  musical  rounding  out  of  the  opening  on 
the  words  "genitum  non  factum."  At  the  end  of  the  extended  coda,  a  solo  horn  holds  the 
tonic  B  flat,  which  becomes  the  third  of  the  next  movement,  in  G  minor.  In  a  tradition 
going  back  to  the  early  Renaissance,  Et  incarnatus  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
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expressive  treatment  by  composers  as  presenting  the  central  mystery  of  the  Christian 
religion.  One  reason  for  the  striking  change  of  musical  style  almost  always  found  at  this 
point  was  liturgical  necessity:  the  congregation  knelt  during  the  singing  of  these  words, 
and  the  break  and  change  of  musical  style  signaled  the  appropriate  point  to  move.  Over 
the  centuries  it  became  part  of  the  musical  tradition  to  continue  the  dramatic  break  in 
musical  character,  even  in  a  Mass  intended,  like  this  one,  for  concert  performance. 
Paine  writes  an  Italianate  soprano  aria  in  three-part  form  (ABA)  that  begins  and  ends 
with  an  orchestral  episode.  Two  measures  (labeled  "intermezzo"  in  the  vocal  score)  lead 
on  to  the  Crucifixus,  traditionally  among  the  most  expressive  and  chromatic  passages  in 
the  Mass,  since  it  describes  the  torments  of  the  crucified  Christ.  There  is  an  obvious 
precedent  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  though  Bach  used  a  characteristic  Baroque  symbol- 
ism by  writing  his  Crucifixus  in  a  key  that  would  necessarily  involve  many  sharps  (since 
the  German  word  for  "sharp"  is  the  same  as  that  for  "cross").  Paine  emphasizes  dark  flat 
keys,  moving  from  the  tonic  C  minor  through  E  flat  minor,  B  flat  minor,  and  A  flat 
minor.  The  quiet  ending  on  a  C  major  triad,  after  so  much  "minor-ness,"  prepares  for 
the  great  sunburst  of  the  C  major  Et  resurrexit,  the  opening  of  which  recalls,  more  than 
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any  other  passage  in  Paine's  work,  the  corresponding  movement  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass 
in  the  pick-up  rhythm  of  the  first  three  syllables  and  the  little  triplet  turn  on  the  fourth 
syllable.  Paine  recalls  the  preceding  movement  in  the  middle  section,  with  a  long 
decrescendo  culminating  on  a  hushed  C  minor  reference  to  "mortuos,"  but  fanfares 
reestablish  the  energy  of  the  opening  for  its  reworking  on  "cujus  regni  non  erit  finis." 

The  bass  must  sing  a  nearly  operatic  line,  with  legato  phrases  and  angular  leaps,  in 
Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  the  sharply  dotted  rhythms  of  the  orchestra  lending  the  aria  a 
strongly  virile  character.  This  leads  without  orchestral  transition  to  the  a  cappella 
chorus  Confiteor  (one  of  the  movements  performed  at  Harvard  in  1866,  where  it  was 
favorably  received).  It  is  not  at  all  in  Renaissance  contrapuntal  style,  but  rather 
articulates  its  phrases  regularly  like  many  nineteenth-century  motets;  the  principal 
expressive  feature  is  the  large  number  of  cross-relations — alternations  of  major  and 
minor  harmonies  between  the  phrases.  At  its  conclusion,  the  orchestra  takes  up  again 
with  a  transition  to  carry  out  the  modulation  from  E  minor  back  to  D,  gradually 
speeding  up  to  the  Allegro  molto  of  the  massive  double  fugue  Et  vitam  venturi, 
lightened  by  some  short  interlaced  motives  in  the  episodes,  and  culminating  in  a 
wonderfully  powerful  homophonic  final  statement. 


Our  image  of  Paine  as  "the  Professor"  is  highly  colored  by  this  well-known  portrait  of  the 
composer  in  his  later  years  at  Harvard,  a  senior  statesman  of  American  music.  But  when  he 
wrote  the  Mass  in  D,  he  looked  much  more  like  the  stripling  whose  picture  appears  at  the  head  of 
these  notes,  taken  from  a  daguerreotype  of  1857. 
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The  Sanctus,  belying  its  original  function  as  the  angelic  acclamation  derived  from  the 
vision  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah  6:3),  begins  in  a  quiet,  motet-like  fashion,  accompanied  only  by 
the  organ  for  the  opening  words;  the  splendor  erupts  when  the  orchestra  enters  in  the 
bright  key  of  B  major  for  a  full-throated  Pleni  sunt  coeli.  Even  as  the  chorus  is  finishing 
its  outburst,  Paine  is  modulating  back  to  the  home  tonic  of  D  for  a  vigorous  choral 
fugue,  the  last  to  appear  in  the  Mass. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Mass,  Paine  goes  from  strength  to  expressive  strength, 
avoiding  now  the  sonorous  frescoes  of  the  earlier  movements  and  concentrating  on 
delicate  and  expressive  lyricism.  In  the  Benedictus,  a  solo  violin  in  ecstatic  song 
supported  by  the  most  modest  orchestral  accompaniment  characterizes  the  new  textural 
clarity;  the  soprano  solo  enters  with  a  similarly  ornate  line,  followed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  quartet  and  a  choral  response  (which  begins  in  a  truly  extraordinary 
way  for  the  mid-nineteenth  century:  alternating  measures  of  7/8  and  6/8  time!).  The 
quartet  and  chorus  repeat,  this  time  in  E  major  rather  than  G,  and  the  chorus  engineers 
a  return  to  G  for  the  restatement  of  the  opening  (now  featuring  the  tenor  solo)  followed 
by  an  ethereal  Osanna  sung  by  the  chorus  against  the  solo  violin  theme  of  the  very 
opening.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  a  tense,  anguished,  operatic  duet  between  soprano  and  alto, 
with  the  chorus  interjecting  dramatic  pleas  for  mercy.  The  soprano's  "dona  nobis  pacem" 
first  ushers  in  the  serenity  of  the  closing  movement  to  come,  but  peace  is  routed  for  the 
moment  by  the  return  of  the  choral  pleading.  The  final  phrases  fall  away,  incomplete, 
suspended  in  harmonic  tension.  Now  comes  what  may  well  be  the  most  expressive  high- 
point  of  the  Mass,  the  tranquil  pastoral  Dona  nobis  that  brings  the  entire  cycle  to  its 
close.  Showing  extraordinary  restraint  in  the  face  of  the  available  forces — soloists, 
chorus,  and  full  orchestra — Paine  keeps  the  dynamic  at  piano  or  softer  almost 
throughout.  The  long-breathed  phrases  climb  and  soar  in  serene  confidence,  the  calm 
close  in  D  major  providing  a  final  answer,  confident  and  assured,  to  the  doubt  and 
anguish  projected  by  the  Kyrie  back  at  the  opening. 

The  technical  and  expressive  mastery  displayed  by  Paine  in  this  Mass  is  unusual  with 
any  composer,  regardless  of  his  age  or  background.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  written 
by  a  very  young  man  in  his  twenties  who  had  himself  come  from  a  milieu  where  the 
cultural  antecedents  of  a  work  of  this  type  would  be  completely  unknown,  the  result  is 
nothing  less  than  miraculous.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1906,  Paine  was  already 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  "forebear"  rather  than  as  a  living  composer;  he  had  been 
to  some  extent  replaced  by  his  students  and  colleagues — men  like  Arthur  Foote, 
Edward  MacDowell,  George  W.  Chadwick,  and  the  immigrant  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler — in  the  popular  consciousness  when  the  subject  of  the  American  composer 
came  up.  (Of  course,  Charles  Ives,  the  most  original  of  them  all,  was  completely 
unknown.)  But  his  historical  contribution  was  a  lasting  one.  And — more  important  to 
us — his  musical  contribution,  however  much  we  have  overlooked  it  in  recent  decades,  is 
by  no  means  negligible. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  for  the  Mass  begins  on  page  26. 
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KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christe  eleison. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

GLORIA 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high 

et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 

adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 

we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 

Gratias  agimus  tibi 

We  give  thanks  to  thee 

propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam. 

for  thy  great  glory. 

Domine  Dens,  Rex  coelestis,  Deus  Pater 

O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 

omnipotens,  Domine  Fili  unigenite  Jesu  Christe, 

Almighty,  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus 

Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Films  Patris. 

Christ,  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the 

Father. 

QUI  TOLLIS 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis, 

Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 

suscipe  deprecationem  nostram, 

mercy  upon  us,  receive  our  prayer. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere  nobis. 

Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

have  mercy  upon  us. 

QUONIAM 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Dominus,  tu  solus 

For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  the  Lord, 

altissimus  Jesu  Christe, 

thou  only  art  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  high, 

CUM  SANCTO  SPIRITU 

Cum  sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris,  amen. 

With  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  glory  of  God  the 

Father,  amen. 

CREDO 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 

I  believe  in  one  God, 

Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et  terrae, 

The  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 

visibilium  omnium  et  invisibihum.  Et  in  unum 

earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

Dominum,  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum, 

And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 

et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula,  Deum  de  Deo, 

Son  of  God,  begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 

lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero,  genitum 

worlds,  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of 

non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patn,  per  quern  omnia 

very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 

facta sunt,  qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter 

stance  with  the  Father  by  whom  all  things  were 

nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelis. 

made,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 

came  down  from  heaven. 

ET  INCARNATUS 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  sancto  ex  Maria  virgine, 

And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 

et  homo  f actus  est. 

Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 

CRUCIFIXUS 

Crucifxus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  passus  et 

And  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 

sepultus  est. 

Pilate,  suffered  and  was  buried. 
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ET  RESURREXIT 


Et  resurrexit  tenia  die  secundum  scripturas,  et  ascen- 
dit  in  coelum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  et  iterum 
venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos, 
cujus  regni  non  exit  finis. 


And  the  third  day  He  rose  again  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sit- 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  He  shall 
come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 


-intermission — 


ET  IN  SPIRITUM  SANCTUM 

Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum  dominum  et  vivificantem,  qui  And  {I  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 
exPatreFilioqueprocedit,quicumPatreetFiliosimul  Giver  of  Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
adoratur  et  conglorificatur,  qui  locutus  est  per  and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Prophetas,  et  unam  sanctam  catholicam  et  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake 
apostolicam  ecclesiam.  by  the  Phophets,  and  I  believe  in  one  holy 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

CONFITEOR 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
peccatorum,  et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum.         sins,  and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi,  amen. 


Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth, 


Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 


Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini, 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis,  dona  nobis  pacem. 


Dona  nobis  pacem. 


ET  VITAM  VENTURI 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come,  amen. 

SANCTUS 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Hosts, 

PLENI  SUNT 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
OSANNA 

Osanna  in  the  highest. 

BENEDICTUS 

Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Osanna  in  the  highest. 

AGNUS  DEI 

O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us,  grant  us  thy  peace. 

DONA  NOBIS 

Grant  us  thy  peace. 
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More.  .  . 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  search  for  information  about  John  Knowles 
Paine  in  widely  scattered  articles,  among  which  some  of  the  most  useful  are  by  the 
composer's  former  students  at  Harvard:  Richard  Aldrich's  article  on  Paine  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe's  centenary  article  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly  for  1939,  and  passages  from  Walter  R.  Spalding's  Music  at  Harvard  (originally 
printed  in  1935,  recently  re-issued  by  Da  Capo  Press);  then  there  is  the  brief  article  in 
the  New  Grove  by  Kenneth  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  Paine  at  the 
University  oi  Michigan.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  big  (750  pages)  and  definitive  book  by 
John  C.  Schmidt,  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Knowles  Paine,  originally  a  doctoral 
dissertation  that  has  just  been  published  by  UMI  Research  Press,  an  arm  of  University 
Microfilms  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Schmidt's  book  is  cast  as  a  life-and-works 
treatment  in  which  the  life  is  marked  by  rich,  anecdotal  detail,  a  strong  grasp  of  widely 
scattered  sources,  scrupulous  documentation,  and  a  clear  delineation  of  the  cultural 
background.  The  second  part,  devoted  to  analyses  of  the  music,  discusses  every  piece 
Paine  ever  wrote  and  is  illustrated  with  several  hundred  musical  examples. 

Of  the  hundred  recordings  issued  with  support  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on 
the  New  World  Records  label  for  the  American  bicentennial,  the  two-record  set 
containing  Paine's  Mass  in  D  is  surely  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the  forgotten 
heritage  of  nineteenth-century  American  music  in  the  cultivated  tradition;  Gunther 
Schuller  conducts  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  with  soloists 
Carmen  Balthrop,  Joy  Blackett,  Vinson  Cole,  and  John  Cheek.  Other  works  by  Paine 
have  been  recorded  on  the  semi-private  label  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
American  Musical  Heritage,  including  both  of  the  symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem  The 
Tempest,  the  Overture  to  As  You  Like  It,  and  a  dance  from  the  opera  Azara,  all  under  the 
direction  of  Karl  Krueger.  Many  of  them  have  been  cut  drastically  (often  for  no  good 
reason),  and  the  performances  lack  a  polished  ensemble,  but  they  do  give  some  idea  of 
what  Paine's  orchestral  works  are  like.  (Availability  of  these  records  is  currently  unclear; 
they  have  been  sold  by  mail  from  the  society  at  Box  4244,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017,  but  rumor  has  it  that  the  society  has  disbanded  and  that  circulation 
of  its  records,  consisting  mostly  of  orchestral  music  from  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  none  of  it  recorded  otherwise,  will  be  taken  over  by  some  other 
entity.  Still,  if  you're  interested,  it  is  worth  trying  the  mailing  address  for  a  catalogue.) 
Many  years  ago,  Howard  Hanson  conducted  the  Eastman-Rochester  Orchestra  in  a  78- 
rpm  recording  of  the  Prelude  to  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  one  of  Paine's  most  Wagnerian 
works;  that  performance  needs  to  be  reissued.  There  are  also  some  good  recordings  of 
Paine's  keyboard  music:  Malcolm  Frager  plays  two  piano  pieces  (Romance,  Opus  12,  and 
Fuga  Giocosa,  based  on  the  old  American  baseball  ditty  "Over  the  fence  is  out"  [!}  on 
New  World  NW  206);  Richard  Morris  plays  the  Fantasy  on  "Ein'  feste  Burg"  for  organ  on 
NW  280;  Janice  Beck  includes  two  organ  works,  the  Concert  Variations  on  the  Austrian 
Hymn  and  Prelude  No.  2  in  B  minor  on  Musical  Heritage  Society  MHS  OR  A-263;  and 
William  Osborne  plays  Concert  Variations  on  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  on  Orion  ORS 
78317. 

-S.L. 
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Week  15 


Gunther  Schuller 


Born  in  New  York  City  in  1925,  composer/ 
conductor/educator/author/administrator 
Gunther  Schuller  has  maintained  a  long- 
standing association  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra:  he  was  acting  head  of  the 
composition  department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  from  1963  to 
1965;  in  1965  he  succeeded  Aaron  Copland 
as  head  of  that  department  and  became 
responsible  for  directing  contemporary  music 
activities;  and  in  1970  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  post  as  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  He  has  been  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
numerous  occasions  since  his  first  appearance 
in  1964,  and  his  music  has  been  performed  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Stein- 
berg, Bruno  Maderna,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Mr. 
Schuller  himself. 

Mr.  Schuller  was  playing  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Toscanini  at  sixteen,  was 
appointed  principal  French  horn  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  at  seventeen,  was  soloist 
with  that  orchestra  the  following  season  in 
his  own  horn  concerto,  and  by  nineteen  had 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestra.  In  1959,  Mr.  Schuller 


resigned  as  solo  horn  of  the  Metropolitan  to 
devote  full  time  to  composition,  and  he  has 
received  commissions  from  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and, 
through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony.  He  has  composed  works 
for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the  Ham- 
burg State  Opera,  and  his  recent  scores  in- 
clude a  second  horn  concerto  written  for 
Barry  Tuckwell;  Decti,  a  work  for  two  orches- 
tras premiered  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
Toho  School  orchestras  in  1978  and  given  its 
first  American  performance  by  the  BSO  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  1979;  a  trumpet  concerto 
commissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
Gerard  Schwarz;  Tre  Invenzioni,  written  for 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation;  and  a  violin  concerto 
written  in  1976  for  Zvi  Zeitlin  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schuller's  appearances  as  conductor 
have  included  the  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
Europe,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  London's 
BBC  Symphony  and  Philharmonia  orches- 
tras, the  French  Radio  Orchestra,  and  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony.  From  1963 
through  1965,  Mr.  Schuller  organized  and 
conducted  "Twentieth-Century  Innova- 
tions," a  history-making  concert  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation.  He 
broadcast  a  weekly  series  of  1 53  programs  on 
"Contemporary  Music  in  Evolution"  over 
New  York's  WBAI  radio,  later  heard  on  se- 
venty-seven stations  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  1973  he  wrote  and  hosted  "Changing 
Music,"  a  series  on  contemporary  music  pro- 
duced for  PBS  by  WGBH  in  Boston.  His  work 
with  the  New  England  Conservatory  Rag- 
time Ensemble,  particularly  his  reorchestra- 
tions  of  Scott  Joplin  works  derived  from  the 
composer's  long-lost  Red  Back  Book  and 
recorded  for  Angel  records,  was  a  major  fac- 
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tor  in  the  popular  ragtime  revival  of  the  mid- 
seventies,  and  he  conducted  the  Broadway 
premiere  of  Joplin's  opera  Treemonisha  in  Oc- 
tober of  1975. 

As  an  educator,  in  addition  to  his  work  at 
Tanglewood,  Gunther  Schuller  taught 
French  horn  at  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music  from  1952  through  1964.  He  also 
served  on  the  music  faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity as  associate  professor  of  composition,  a 
post  he  left  to  become  president  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he 
remained  from  1967  to  1977.  Mr.  Schuller  is 
the  recipient  of  numerous  honors,  including 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 


Award,  the  Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Award, 
two  successive  Guggenheim  fellowships,  the 
Darius  Milhaud  Award,  the  Alice  M.  Ditson 
Conducting  Award,  and  the  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  Award.  He  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  Northeastern  University,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Colby  College, 
Williams  College,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr.  Schuller  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 
In  June  of  1979,  Mr.  Schuller  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Music  Council, 
and  he  has  just  recently  been  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 


PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

55 1  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


f^i 


LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT  GALLERY 


R.C.  Gorman 

494  BOSTON  POST  ROAD,  WESTON,  MASS.  02193 


(617)899-5800 
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Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 


Soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  performs  music 
of  many  centuries  with  fluent  ease;  her  busy 
schedule  has  taken  her  to  Vienna,  London, 
and  Paris,  to  Tanglewood,  Saratoga,  and  Lin- 
coln Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  to  the 
celebrated  London  Prom  concerts,  and  to  the 
major  concert  halls  of  America  and  Europe. 
Her  schedule  last  season  was  highlighted  by 
performances  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  world 
premiere  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  of  a 
new  work  by  David  Del  Tredici,  and  perfor- 
mances of  Dvorak,  Verdi,  and  Brahms  in 
New  York's  Carnegie  Hall. 

Born  in  North  Dakota  to  Norwegian 
parents,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  studied  piano, 
organ,  violin,  and  voice  on  scholarship  at 
Concordia  College  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 
She  did  not  consider  singing  as  a  professional 
career  until  Gunther  Schuller  heard  her 
sight-read  several  contemporary  songs  at 
short  notice,  substituting  for  another 
soprano,  and  invited  her  to  Tanglewood, 
where  she  spent  four  summers  working  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Mr.  Schuller,  and  others, 
performing  numerous  solo  assignments  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music 
Center  orchestras.  During  this  period  she 
transferred  to  Syracuse  University,  where  she 
received  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
in  music. 


In  1973,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  made  her  first 
appearance  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, with  which  she  has  appeared  as  guest 
soloist  over  a  dozen  times.  She  is  also  a 
frequent  visitor  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
most  recently  in  January  of  last  year  for 
Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Mar- 
ried to  noted  concert  organist  Donald 
Sutherland,  Ms.  Bryn-Julson  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  and  she  has  recorded  for  Columbia, 
RCA,  Nonesuch,  Vox,  CRI,  Odyssey, 
Louisville,  Edici,  and  New  World  records. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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D'Anna  Fortunato 


Mezzo-soprano  D'Anna  Fortunato  won  criti- 
cal acclaim  last  March  when  she  stepped  in  as 
a  last-minute  substitute  to  sing  Euridice  in 
Boston  Symphony  concert  performances  of 
Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice;  she  had  previously 
sung  with  the  orchestra  on  several  occasions, 
including  performances  of  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  and  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sor- 
tileges under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Ms. 
Fortunato  has  also  appeared  with  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra  and  the  Louisville  Sympho- 
ny, and  she  has  sung  leading  operatic  roles 
with  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  the 
Augusta  Opera  Company,  the  Rochester 
Opera  Theater,  and  Opera  New  England. 
Important  festival  appearances  have  included 
Tanglewood,  Marlboro,  Monadnock,  and 
the  Bach  Festival  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  she  has 
appeared  in  chamber  music  series  with  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 
and  with  the  Boston-based  ensemble 
Liederkreis,  a  1980  co-winner  of  the  Naum- 
burg  Chamber  Music  Prize. 

Originally  from  South  Carolina,  Ms.  For- 
tunato is  an  honors  graduate  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she 
received  her  master's  degree  and  Artist 
Diploma.  Also  active  as  a  concert  and 
oratorio  soloist,  she  has  appeared  nationwide 
with  such  groups  as  the  Bach  Choir  of 


Bethlehem,  New  York,  Musica  Sacra,  the 
Clarion  Music  Society,  the  Choral  Arts 
societies  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  the 
Oratorio  Singers  of  Charlotte,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Camerata,  with  which  group  she  recently 
concluded  a  tour  of  France.  She  has  also 
premiered  numerous  contemporary  works  for 
the  Boston  Musica  Viva,  the  contemporary 
chamber  music  ensemble  Collage,  and  the 
Fromm  Foundation.  Ms.  Fortunato  has 
recorded  for  Harmonia  Mundi,  Nonesuch, 
CRI,  New  World,  and  Book-of-the-Month 
records. 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


i',*v,S. 
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John  Aler 


Tenor  John  Aler's  vocal  artistry  has  won  him 
critical  and  public  acclaim  for  his  appear- 
ances with  virtually  every  major  symphony 
orchestra  across  the  United  States,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  under  such  distin- 
guished conductors  as  Sergiu  Comissiona, 
Edo  de  Waart,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Bernard 
Haitink,  Raymond  Leppard,  John  Nelson, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther 
Schuller,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  With  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  he  has  sung  music  of  Monteverdi, 
Stravinsky,  Bach,  and  Haydn;  he  recently 
made  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
performances  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette 
under  Daniel  Barenboim,  and  he  has  already 
been  reengaged  for  appearances  under  James 
Conlon,  Zubin  Mehta,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
Mr.  Aler's  operatic  appearances  have  in- 
cluded Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  the 
prestigious  Glyndebourne  Festival;  he  makes 
his  New  York  City  Opera  debut  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni  this  spring,  and  his 
Vienna  Opera  debut,  in  the  Barber  of  Seville 
under  Lorin  Maazel,  is  scheduled  for  the  fall 
of  1982.  His  present  season  schedule  also 
includes  appearances  with  the  Portland 
Opera,  the  Florentine  Opera,  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  the  Provi- 
dence Opera  Theatre,  and  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Houston, 
and  Montreal. 


Born  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Aler  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  voice  from 
Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  he  has  sung  with  most  of  the  musical 
institutions  in  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area.  He  was  invited  to  the  American  Opera 
Center  of  the  Juilliard  School  to  sing  in 
Menotti's  production  of  Don  Pasquale,  and  in 
1977  he  was  awarded  first  prize  for  men  at  the 
Concours  International  de  Chant  in  Paris 
and  first  prize  for  the  singing  of  French  art 
songs.  That  same  year  he  sang  the  leading 
role  in  the  first  professional  American  staging 
of  Rameau's  Pygmalion,  in  St.  Louis.  Also 
active  as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Aler  has  appeared  at 
the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Last  sum- 
mer, he  participated  for  the  first  time  at  the 
prestigious  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in 
Vermont. 
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Richard  M.  Dana  features 

custom  designing 

a  repair  department  and 

an  elegant  selection  of  unusual  stones 
in  modern  or  traditional  settings. 

We  are  cash  buyers  of  estate  and 
privately  owned  jewelry  and  silver. 

Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  andprobate. 

WCHMtbJU.  DANA,  inc.- 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley,  MA.  237-2730 
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Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

i                  ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

MASTER  CLOCKMAKER 

Work  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Museum  and  Frick  Museum 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 

Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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John  Cheek 


Born  in  North  Carolina,  bass-baritone  John 
Cheek  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree 
from  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Arts  and 
subsequently  earned  the  Diploma  of  Merit  at 
the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  under  the 
tutelage  of  Gino  Bechi.  Following  his  service 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
featured  soloist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Chorus, 
Mr.  Cheek  made  his  official  professional 
debut  in  August  of  1975,  and  he  has  since 
appeared  with  nearly  every  major  symphony 
orchestra  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cheek  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
debut  under  Leonard  Bernstein  in  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  1977  Tanglewood  season, 
sang  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  1977 
opening-night  gala  performance  of  Parsifal, 
Act  II,  under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1977-78  in 
Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He  has  subsequently  been 
heard  in  Metropolitan  Opera  productions  of 
Rigoletto,  Boris  Godunov,  11  trovatore,  Luisa 
hiiller,  and  Don  Carlo,  and  recent  festival 
appearances  have  included  those  of  Ravina, 
Blossom,  Meadow  Brook,  and  Ambler.  Mr. 
Cheek's  1979-80  season  brought  his  debut 
with  the  New  Orleans  Opera  in  perfor- 
mances of  Manon,  Magic  Flute,  and  Macbeth,  a 
Beethoven  Ninth  with  the  San  Francisco 


Symphony  and  Messiah  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Penderecki's  St.  Luke  Passion  in 
Cleveland,  and  Verdi's  Requiem  in  Atlanta,  as 
well  as  his  most  recent  Boston  Symphony 
appearances,  in  Rachmaninoff's  The  Bells 
under  the  direction  of  Edo  de  Waart.  Mr. 
Cheek,  who  appeared  earlier  this  season  in 
Boston  Concert  Opera  Orchestra  perfor- 
mances of  Verdi's  1  lombardi,  has  recorded  the 
Paine  Mass  in  D  with  Gunther  Schuller  and 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony. 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


apcuiDPKs  ease 
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ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 


AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


"Election  Day,  1844",  a  major 
"lost"  work  by  noted  American 
genre  artist  Edward  Lamson 
Henry  (1841-1919),  rediscovered 
by  Robert  W.  Skinner  Inc.  in  a 
rural  New  Hampshire  estate. 
Sold  at  auction,  July  17,  1980 
for  $250,000  establishing 
a  world  auction  record  for  the 
artists  work. 


New  England's  leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art,  American  and  European  furniture, 
jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books,  textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 

We  we/come  your  inquiries. 

Copley  Square  Gallery: 
585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 
Bolton,  Mass.  01  "MO 
Tel.  (617)779-5528 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02216. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron  is  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  where  she  studied  music 
theory  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  She  received 
her  M.A.  in  music  from  Radcliffe  College, 
where  she  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society  under  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth,  and  studied  composition  with 
Walter  Piston  and  Archibald  Davison.  In 
1944,  Mrs.  deVaron  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  She  came  to 
the  New  England  Conservatory  faculty  in 
1947,  and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in  1953  after 
having  studied  choral  conducting  with 
Robert  Shaw. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Department  at 
the  Conservatory,  Mrs.  deVaron  regularly 
prepares  the  chorus  for  its  annual  perfor- 
mances with  the  BSO.  Under  her  direction 
and  in  collaboration  with  many  of  the 
world's  most  famous  conductors,  recordings 
by  the  chorus  have  won  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  of  France  and  awards  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

After  successfully  leading  the  chorus  on 
tours  of  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1 966, 
Mrs.  deVaron  received  the  City  of  Boston 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement  as  the 
first  American  woman  ever  to  have  con- 


ducted a  mixed  ensemble  in  Europe.  Since 
then  Mrs.  deVaron  has  conducted  the 
Conservatory  Chorus  in  tours  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  She  was 
awarded  the  Radcliffe  College  Graduate 
Society  Medal  in  1972  and  the  Wellesley 
College  Award  of  Distinction  in  1978.  In 
1977  and  1979,  Mrs.  deVaron  was  one  of  the 
guest  conductors  at  the  Zimriya  Festival  of 
Choruses  in  Israel;  while  there,  she  taught 
choral  conducting  workshops  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem  and  received  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment Medal.  In  1978,  she  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Chorus  gave  concerts 
in  Israel  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 


NSTS 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

QE  E  for  1981 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself" 

To  the  Caribbean-  Jan.  4, 

April  8,  May  8,  June  5, 

Aug.  16,  Oct.  23,. 

World  Cruise  &  Segments 

Jan.  18-  Apr.  18. 

Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

with  optional  European  tours 

Spring  -  Summer  -  Fall 

The  "Canadian  Cooler" 

July  17  -8  days. 

Bermuda  -  Sept.  22  &  Oct.  8. 
Nassau  -  Oct.  31 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

[617)  777-4555  or  Mass  Toll-Free 

1-800-892-0280 

F.nd  NSTS  in  your   1980  Yellow  Pages 
under   Cruises 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


"100  Years  Young" 


In  June  with  The  B.S.O 

We're  proud  of  The  Orchestra's 
Anniversary.  Also,  Our  Own 
Centennial— 1881/1981. 

Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


"I've  Sold  One  Bed  Three  Times." 

"In  over  fifty  years  at  Shreve's,  I've  seen  many  pieces  sold  back  to  us  from  our 
customers  or  their  estates.  The  reason  is  that  families  through  several  generations 
have  learned  to  trust  a  firm  that  has  been  buying  and  selling      S 
antiques  since  the  Civil  War. 

"It  is  often  wrenching  to  sell  things  which  have  been 
cherished  for  many  years.  Shreve's  personal  service  makes 
it  easier;  our  customers  are  mostly 
private  collectors  who  appreciate  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the 
value  of  each  piece. 
"Please  call  us  when  you 
have  English  or  Ameri- 
can Antiques  to  be  sold." 

Edgar  Bingham, 

Vice  President 


SHREVECRUMP  &>L0W  INC. , 


330  BOYLSTON  ST    BOSTON    MASS    02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


IEWELERS  SINCE  1800 
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New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  was 
founded  in  1947  by  its  director,  Lorna  Cooke 
deVaron.  The  chorus  was  established  to  pro- 
vide professional  training  for  future  singers, 
educators,  and  conductors,  and  has,  in  the 
thirty-three  years  since,  become  one  of  the 
country's  most  distinguished  vocal  groups. 
The  chorus  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years 
and  has  made  seventeen  recordings  with  the 
BSO  on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  labels.  Among  their  most  recent 
recordings  are  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
which  won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and 
Paul  Chihara's  Missa  Brevis,  which  was 
recorded  by  Composers  Recording  Institute. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
has  made  extensive  tours  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Europe,  and 
has  performed  under  such  distinguished  con- 
ductors as  Seiji  Ozawa,  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Shaw, 
Nadia  Boulanger,  Andrew  Davis,  and 
Claudio  Abbado.  In  the  summer  of  1978, 
Mrs.  deVaron  and  the  chorus  were  invited  by 


the  Israeli  government  to  participate  in 
Israel's  thirtieth-anniversary  festivities.  While 
in  Israel,  the  chorus  made  a  sixteen-day  tour 
of  the  country  with  major  concerts  in 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Caesarea. 

In  1976,  the  nation's  bicentennial  year,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  sang  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  lighting  of  the  national 
Christmas  tree  on  the  White  House  lawn  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Two  years  later,  in 
November  1978,  the  chorus  participated  in 
the  first  BSO  performances  of  Janacek's 
Glagolitic  Mass,  and  in  April  of  1979  sang 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Claudio  Abbado.  The  New  England  Conser- 
vatory Chorus  performed  and  recorded 
Hoist's  The  Planets  with  the  BSO  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  December  1979  and  performed  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem  with  Robert  Shaw 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  in  the  spring  of 
1980. 

James  A.  Pajak  assisted  in  preparing  the 
chorus  for  this  week's  performances  of  John 
Knowles  Paine's  Mass  in  D. 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

MIT.  STUDENT   CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


fafaf 


Tune  in  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 
John  William  Hugo,  Associate  Conductor 
Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  Assistant  Conductor 
Bart  Folse,  Assistant  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Renata  Barabino 
Deborah  Bennett 
Rachael  Bruhn 
Elizabeth  Callahan 
Nancy  Chittim 
Joanne  Colella 
Michelle  Disco 
Heidi  Doxsee 
Valerie  Drake 
Sabrina  Ellis 
Carol  Fishman 
Karen  Fluvog 
Lorraine  Galler 
Lawana  Idol 
Marquita  Lister 
Beth  MacLeod 
Nancy  Maras 
Alice  McDonald 
Elizabeth  Medeiros 
Barbara  Morse 
Kim  Parsons 
Diane  Pickering 
Renee  Poirier 
Emily  Raymer 
Jean  Regan 
Deborah  Slade 
Cynthia  Springsteen 
Claire  Stadtmueller 
Joanne  Sudo 
Melissa  Weick 
Renee  Willett 


Altos 

Stephanie  Ancona 
Ellen  Lawler  Bosch 
Betsy  Burleigh 
Patricia  Christoforo 
Jerilyn  Dow 
Jane  Farber 
Maria  Freeman 
Megan  Henderson 
Elizabeth  Hood 
Kathy  Houghton 
Ellen  Houseley 
Priscilla  Hwang 
Tracy  Kaltman 
Esther  Kim 
Paula  Kmetz 


Gail  Koutoudakis 
Katherine  McKee 
Karen  Nystedt 
Linda  Orfally 
Julie  Peterson 
Maria  Pulido 
Robin  Rubendunst 
Roberta  Scanlon 
Lisa  Sheppard 
Johanna  Hill  Simpson 
Kate  Small 
Julie  Saloway 
Priscilla  Stevens 
Fran  Surkin 
Dorothy  Towne 
Susan  Trout 
Kathleen  Webbert 

Tenors 

Marc  Aubertin 
Bill  Boublitz 
Michael  Conran 
Bart  Folse 
James  Gardiner 
Mario  Giammarco 
Alex  Henderson 
Geoff  Hicks 
John  William  Hugo 
Robert  Ingari 
Wayne  Jarret 
Louis  Jodry 
Roy  Kelley 
Tim  Kyte 
Kyung  Lee 
Walter  McKibben 
Shippen  Page 
James  Pajak 
Paul  Picerno 
Alejandro  Pulido 
Kenneth  Sherman 
Richard  Slade 
Minh  Trinh 
Richard  Vallone 
Peter  Ward 
Richard  Westerdale 
Brian  Wibecan 

Basses 

Frank  Albinder 
Eric  Anthony 


Vytas  Baksys 
Jim  Bassi 

Jesus  Manuel  Berard 
Robert  Caldwell 
Alan  Collins 
Chad  Crumm 
Pedro  Guevara 
Mark  Haberman 
James  Hay 
J.  F.  Hinig 
Charles  Hitchcock 
Tom  Hojnacki 
Alan  Jordan 
Raymond  Komar 
David  Kowalski 
Mark  Kuss 
Jim  Levinson 
Andy  List 
Paul  Madore 
Robert  Maher 
Frank  Matto 
Daniel  Moretti 
Gustavo  Moretto 
William  Norse 
Salvatore  Salvo 
Michael  Scannel 
John  Shaddy 
Michael  Shaw 
Ron  Spears 
James  Swigle 
Peter  Yourke 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity. 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


Luncheon  -  Dinner  -  Lai  >er 

7ree  Valet  Parking     344  Newbury  St.  in  Bos?  nvittd 

:         Saloons  located  at  The  Mall at  Chestnut  Hill  and  Soutm 
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Coming  Concerts 


Wednesday,  1 1  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  12  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  13  February— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  February— 8-9:55 


Boccherini/ 

La  ritirata  notturna 

Berio 

di  Madrid 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94, 

Surprise 

Copland 

Short  Symphony 

(No.  2) 

Skryabin 

Prometheus:  The  Poem 

of  Fire 

Thursday,  19  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  20  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  21  February — 8-9:55 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


Mozart 


Bartok 


PETER  SERKIN 
Stravinsky 

Ravel 


Concert  Rondo  in  D 
for  piano  and 
orchestra 

Piano  Concerto 

No.  3 

Symphony  in 

Three  Movements 
Daphnis  and  Chloe, 

Suite  No.  2 


Tuesday,  24  February— 8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Stravinsky  Le  Sacre  du  printemps 


Wednesday,  25  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  26  February— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  27  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  February— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Maxwell  Davies  Symphony  No.  2 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)738-5700 


^  ylnffincrSeasotv 

To  lie  light  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  ami 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  ">:  10-10:  Mi 
Monday  thru  Saturday. 

97\lL^Vemoiv$. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large  *^ 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


t_^-J;=! 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Philip 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *IN  1796 


George  111  Silver  Four  Piece  Tea  Service,  Paul  Storr, 
London,  sold  for  $17,000  and  a  George  III  Tea  Tray 
William  Brice,  1818,  sold  for  $5,400. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
\ / 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


"Apley's  Restaurant. 
To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 
like  a  Longfellow  poem 
or  fine  Revere  silver. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


-W: 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHFRATON  HOTELS*  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER    BOSTON    MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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Symphony  Hall  Information .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


Where  a  little  do-re-ini 

can  swell  into  an 

^Odetojoy/* 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90. 1 ),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 1 5.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


A  cooley's  Exclusive, 

The  Boston  Box 

Charming  scenes  of  old  Boston 
are  hand-etched  on  all  sides  of 
this  polymer  ivory  scrimshaw 
box.  Beautifully  functional,  an 
ideal  gift,  $47.50.  Made 
exclusively  for  Cooley's. 
34  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  536-3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts  //  Since  1860 
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Mozart  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Mahler. 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  ate  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
\jhf  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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PasteneWine&Food, 
Somerville,  MA  02143 1 
Good  food.Good  wine 
Since  1874. 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


oped  a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array/'  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 
with  its  ability  to  capture  the  elusive  qualities  of  classical 
music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 


— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent  — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and  the 


to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  1178; 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Now  that  New  England  Merchants  is  handling  your  investments,  I  think  we  can 
get  you  into  the  black,  Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  it  while  you  wait!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  —  in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  and  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  both 
given  their  American  premiere  performances  by  the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to  celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 


BSO  on  Record 


Seiji  Ozawa's  Boston  Symphony  recording  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  has  just 
been  released  by  Philips  records;  due  from  Philips  this  spring  is  the  Ozawa/BSO  disc  of 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Philips  has  also  recorded  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  for  future  release.  Upcoming  from  CBS 
records  is  the  orchestra's  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  in 
music  of  Maurice  Ravel,  including  Sheherazade;  and,  most  recently,  Rudolf  Serkin  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  Telarc. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Ozawa  were  singled 
out  recently  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  for  Philips  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  a  recent  recipient  of 
France's  coveted  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  was  named  by  High  Fidelity  as  one  of  the  three 
best  recordings  of  1980.  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  was 
included  among  the  year's  nominees  for  best  recording.  Also  included  among  these 
nominees  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players  recording,  also  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  27-29  March 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  the  Symphony  Hall  stage,  and  Quincy  Market  will  all  play 
host  to  the  hugely  exciting,  eleventh  annual  fundraiser,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon,  from  Friday,  27  March  through  Sunday,  29  March.  WCRB-FM- 102.5  will 
carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the  weekend,  with  television  coverage  from 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5. 

One  of  this  year's  new,  centennial-inspired  collectible  premiums  is  worthy  of  note:  a 
reproduction,  in  lead-crystal  pressed  glass,  of  an  antique  cup  plate,  displaying  the  BSO 
colophon  and  the  dates  "1881-1981."  Throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tea 
was  served  in  a  handled  teacup  and  then  poured,  to  cool,  into  a  deep  saucer;  the  serving 
cup  was  then  placed  upon  a  cup  plate,  in  order  to  protect  the  tablecloth.  Cup  plates 
were  frequently  of  very  special  individual  design,  and  collecting  them  became 
something  of  a  fad  between  1827  and  1850;  cup  plate  collecting  became  important  again 
during  the  1920s.  The  initial  offering  of  500  plates  for  the  BSO  will  be  of  clear  crystal; 
future  plates  will  be  of  various  colors. 

The  centennial  dates  "1881-1981"  will  also  play  a  part  in  another  of  this  year's 
Marathon  premiums:  the  second  in  a  series  of  large  capacity,  decorated  ironstone  coffee 
mugs  offered  jointly  by  WCRB  and  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


More  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  News:  "Dance  '81" 

The  second  evening  of  this  year's  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  beginning  Saturday, 
28  March  at  9  p.m.  and  continuing  until  1  a.m.,  the  Junior  Council  of  the  BSO  will 
present  the  first  Marathon  Dance — "Dance  '81."  The  event  will  take  place  at  Quincy 
Market,  and  all  three  of  the  popular  spaces  upstairs  in  the  market— the  Great  Hall,  the 
Dome,  and  the  Paris  Room — will  be  filled  with  celebrants,  some  dancing  to  the  Medium 
Rare  Dance  Band  and  others  to  Frank  Zarba's  Trio.  Gene  Shalit  of  NBC's  "Today" 
Show  will  be  master  of  ceremonies;  dress  will  be  optional  black  tie.  At  midnight,  a 
grand,  wine-accompanied  buffet  will  be  served.  The  ticket  price  will  be  $30  per  person, 
$15  of  which  will  be  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO.  Invitations  are  available 
as  of  16  February  and  may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Marathon  Office  at 
Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  130,  or  by  stopping  by  the  office  during  working  hours. 
The  entire  evening  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bernadette  Vitti  of  the  Junior  Council. 


Another  Hat  for  Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein — concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony; 
chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood;  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players;  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony; 
faculty  member  at  Boston  University;  guest  soloist  and  guest  conductor  in  this  country 
and  abroad— has  been  named  to  yet  another  post.  The  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  just  announced  Mr.  Silverstein's  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  begin- 
ning next  season;  he'll  be  on  the  Baltimore  podium  for  six  subscription  concerts  and 
perhaps  additional  concerts  as  well. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Charles  Dutoit 
on  Friday,  20  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  whose  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  2  will  receive  its  world  premiere  later  this  month,  on 
Friday,  27  February  at  1 1  a.m. 


We'll 

set  you 

aglow 

with  our 

chandeliers 


.  .  .and  do  this  with  a  smile  and 

service  by  professionals.  Where 

else  can  you  see  over  450 

chandeliers  all  on  display? 

Chandeliers  by  Frederick 

Ramond,  Majestic  and  Lightolier. 

Where?    Standard  Electric. 


1339  MAIM  STREET 
WALTHAM*  890-1050 

From  route  128.  take 

exit  49.  Follow  the  signs 

to  route  1  17 


The  people  who 
light  up  route  128 
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Open  daily.  Wed..  Thurs..  Fri.  Evenings  8:30  p.m..  Sat.  4  p.m. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  o{  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaxer 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Deal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chdir 

Gorrfried  Wilfmger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  firing  U!  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  an  J  Manon  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

W  alter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Eiefvn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberj 

Phvfiis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Hefen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voiwn  choir 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

(  hester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

S\/»  ia  shi/)/vn  W  ells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


From  one  great  symphony  orchestra 

toanother...  CONGRATULATIONS! 

John  Parker  Murdock  Presents 
A  concert  to  honor  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Wednesday,  March  11  at  8  —  Symphony  Hall 

THE  CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
VACLAV  NEUMANN,  Conductor 

Sine  tana  -  The  Moldau 

Martina^-  "Fantaisies  Symphoniques" (Symphony  No.  6) 

Dvorak  -  Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 


This  unprecedented  tribute  -  from  one  magnificent  symphony  orchestra  to 
another  -  will  feature  an  important  Czech  composition  that  was  given  its  world  pre- 
miere on  January  7, 1955  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch.  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  BSO. 
Since  its  premiere,  this  miraculous  and  mysterious  Symphony  has  been  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  no  less  than  26  times  -  including  four  Carnegie  Hall  per- 
formances and  performances  by  the  BSO  in  Munich  and  Paris,  all  under  the  baton 
of  Dr.  Munch. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston  of  this  -  the  final  symphony  of  Martinu  -  was  on 
March  17, 1966  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Charles  Munch. 
In  addition  to  immediate  critical  acclaim,  the  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  received  the 
New  York  Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  orchestral  composition  of  the  1955 
season. 

The  Czech  Philharmonic  last  appearaed  in  the  United  States  14  years  ago. 
Vaclav  Neumann,  previously  General  Music  Director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  is  now  the  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  and  will  be  making 
his  Boston  debut  at  this  special  concert  in  honor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  mail 
or  charged  by  phone.  Send  your  check 
payable  to  International  Artists 
Series,  22  Seneca  Road,  Winchester, 
MA.  01890  or  call  Boston  Ticket 
Charge  at  542-3200.  The 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  will  offer 
tickets  for  sale  starting  February  25. 

Prices:  $14,  $12,  $10  &  $8. 


Other  concerts  on  the 
International  Artists  Series: 

Tuesday,  March  3  at  8 
Marilyn  Home  at  Symphony  Hall 

Friday,  March  6  at  8  in  Symphony  Hall 
The  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Karl  Munchinger  Conducting. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  12  February  at  8 
Friday,  13  February  at  2 
Saturday,  14  February  at  8 

DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES  conducting 


&r^ 


BERIO 


Four  original  versions,  by  Luigi  Boccherini, 
of  his  Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid,  superimposed 
and  transcribed  for  orchestra 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  94  in  G,  Surprise 

Adagio — Vivace  assai 

Andante 

Menuet:  Allegro  molto 

Finale:  Allegro  di  molto 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND 


Short  Symphony  (No.  2) 

Tempo:  J  =  144  (preciso) 

Tempo:  J  =  c.44 

Tempo:  J  =144  (preciso  e  ritmico) 


SKRYABIN 


Prometheus,  The  Poem  of  Fire,  Opus  60 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  43. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  16 


HBMI 


GORDON  F1ANC1, 
KINGSLEY 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15. 7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 


5°^* 


and 
a  one, 
and 
a  two, 
and 
a  one, 
and 
a  two, 
and  a 
one, 


Ionian  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


Luciano  Berio 

Four  original  versions,  by  Luigi  Boccherini,  of  his 

Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid,  superimposed  and  transcribed  for  orchestra 

Luigi  Boccherini  was  born  in  Lucca,  Italy,  on 
19  February  1743  and  died  in  Madrid  on  28 
May  1805.  He  composed  the  quintet  in  C 
major,  Opus  30,  No.  6,  in  1780.  Luciano 
Berio  was  born  in  Oneglia,  near  Imperia,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast  in  northern  Italy,  on 
24  October  1925;  he  is  living  in  Siena.  His 
orchestral  arrangement  of  Boccherini' s 
quintet  movement  was  published  in  1975. 
These  are  the  first  performances  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for 
three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  two  snare  drums, 
triangle,  bass  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

Luigi  Boccherini  went  to  Madrid  as  early  as  1769  and  lived  there  for  many  years, 
though  he  continued  to  tour  as  a  cello  virtuoso  and  composer.  By  1770  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  III.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years,  until  his  patron's  death,  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  security  that  he  ever  knew.  It  was 
apparently  during  this  period  that  he  composed,  as  a  kind  of  jew  d  'esprit,  a  string  quintet 
with  the  title  La  Musica  notturna  delle  strade  di  Madrid  (Night  music  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid).  After  evoking  the  imitation  of  church  bells  sounding  the  Ave  Maria,  Boc- 
cherini writes  a  "Minuet  of  the  blind"  (presumably  an  imitation  of  music  performed  by 
serenading  beggars)  which  calls  for  the  two  cellos  to  place  their  instruments  on  their 
laps  and  strum  them  like  a  guitar.  There  is  also  a  Passecaille  representing  street  singers 
and  their  music,  and  a  finale  headed  Variazioni  sulla  Ritirita  notturna  di  Madrid  (Variations 
on  the  Night  Retreat  in  Madrid).  The  tune  subjected  to  these  variations  is  not  the  simple 
bugle  call  for  retreat,  but  an  actual  tune  some  sixteen  bars  in  length  which  would  have 
been  played  by  a  small  band  marching  through  the  streets  of  Madrid  to  summon  the 
soldiers  throughout  the  town  back  to  their  barracks  before  "lights-out"  (operagoers  will 
recall  the  "retreat"  sounded  in  the  second  act  of  Carmen,  which  Don  Jose  rather  guiltily 
ignores,  entranced  as  he  is  by  Carmen's  dancing).  In  order  to  suggest  movement 
through  the  town,  Boccherini  lays  out  his  variations  in  the  manner  of  a  "patrol,"  a  term 
used  with  marches  to  indicate  a  gradual  increase  in  dynamics  from  very  soft  to  full 
volume,  then  dying  away  again,  thereby  creating  in  miniature  an  entire  parade. 

In  choosing  to  arrange  this  very  simple  C  major  march  and  variations  for  orchestra, 
Luciano  Berio  has  produced  music  considerably  simpler  than  his  own  original  produc- 
tions, though  he  has,  in  the  past,  made  memorable  use  of  the  music  of  earlier  composers 
for  his  own  purposes  (perhaps  most  impressively  in  Sinfonia,  in  which  a  movement  from 
Mahler's  Second  Symphony  functions  as  the  expressive  thread  binding  together  a 
collage  of  quotations  musical  and  extramusical).  But  here  he  produces  a  straightforward, 
though  elaborate  and  colorful,  orchestration  of  Boccherini's  little  piece.  The  original 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large  **-^ 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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Italian  title  of  Berio's  work  reads:  Quattro  versioni  originali  delta  'Ritirata  notturna  di 
Madrid'  di  L.  Boccherini  sovrapposte  e  trascritte  per  orchestra;  this  elaborate  mouthful  seems 
confusing  at  first  glance,  perhaps  even  willfully  misleading  or  jesting,  since  there  are  not 
"four  versions"  of  anything  apparent  in  the  score.  But,  in  fact,  the  title  provides  a 
precise  description  of  the  piece  (I  am  indebted  to  Mario  di  Bonaventura,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  Boston  University,  for  the  explanation  that  follows).  Over  the  years, 
Berio  encountered  four  different  source  traditions  of  Boccherini's  set  of  variations  in  old 
manuscripts  and  prints,  each  with  somewhat  different  treatments  of  string  textures  and 
ornamentation.  For  his  orchestral  arrangement,  Berio  superimposed  all  four  versions 
and  found  orchestral  equivalents  for  the  many  special  string  effects  of  the  originals  (to 
his  chagrin,  he  found  a  fifth  version  after  completing  his  arrangement,  but  decided  to 
let  the  piece  stand  as  it  is).  The  countermelodies  and  many  of  the  accompaniment 
figures  come  from  the  string  quintet,  though  Berio  often  divides  them  up  so  that  a  line 
may  be  shared  by  several  different  instruments,  producing  a  kaleidoscopic  color  not 
possible  in  the  original  version.  Beyond  that,  there  are  only  two  structural  changes  to 
the  original  quintet:  variations  VIII  and  IX  are  presented  in  reverse  order,  and  the  piece 
begins  and  ends  with  a  few  measures  of  scarcely  audible  (they  are  marked  ppppl) 
measured  drumrolls,  setting  up  a  military  tattoo  that  runs,  with  various  rhythmic 
alterations  and  in  various  instrumental  sections,  from  beginning  to  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 
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Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G,  Surprise 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  His  Symphony 
No.  94  was  composed  in  London  in  1791  and 
first  performed  there  on  23  March  1792, 
Haydn  conducting.  The  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performances  took  place 
on  9-10  December  1877  under  the  direction 
of  Wilhelm  Gericke;  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  and 
Joseph  Krips  have  led  it  here  since  then,  the 
most  recent  performance  being  Giulini's  in 
November  of  1969.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Nicknames  often  seem  to  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  popularity  of  a  composition:  it  is  certainly  easier  to  remember  a  snappy 
name  than  to  recall  key  and  opus  number  when  trying  to  pull  a  work  out  of  the  dim 
and  foggy  recesses  of  fallible  memory.  And  the  simple  truth  of  this  observation  may  be 
offered  to  explain  the  fact  that  far  and  away  the  best-known  of  Haydn's  late  symphonies 
are  the  ones  to  which  nicknames  have  been  attached — the  Oxford,  the  Surprise,  the 
Clock,  the  Military,  the  Drumroll,  and  the  London,  though  the  others  are  surely  no  less 
worthy  of  attention  and  performance.  Nonetheless,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  most 
popular  and  familiar  of  them  all,  the  Surprise  Symphony,  achieved  its  popularity  at  once 
without  benefit  of  epithet.  Certainly  Haydn  was  too  good  a  showman  to  announce  a 
nickname  like  that  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  effectiveness  of  any  surprise  depends 
largely  on  its  being  unexpected.  Haydn  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  his  life 
with  that  premiere.  Still,  the  nickname  somehow  got  attached  to  the  symphony  before 
long  (a  flutist  named  Andrew  Ashe  claimed,  some  years  later,  to  have  been  responsible, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Haydn  thanked  him  for  finding  so  appropriate  a 
designation). 

The  "surprise"  in  question  is  the  sudden  fortissimo  chord  early  in  the  second 
movement,  coming  just  when  the  quiet  melody  has  been  repeated  even  more  quietly 
and  seems  to  die  away  into  nothing.  One  of  the  earliest  reviewers,  writing  in  the  London 
Oracle  for  24  March  1 792  (the  day  after  the  premiere),  pinpointed  this  passage  as  a 
"surprise": 

The  Second  Movement  was  equal  to  the  happiest  of  this  great  Master's  conceptions. 
The  surprise  might  not  be  unaptly  likened  to  the  situation  of  a  beautiful  Shepherd- 
ess who,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  murmer  of  a  distant  Waterfall,  starts  alarmed  by 
the  unexpected  firing  of  a  fowling-piece. 

Haydn's  earliest  biographers,  who  knew  him  personally,  wrote  about  this  piece  with  tales 
that  grew  more  and  more  elaborate  in  the  telling:  that  he  wanted  to  "surprise  the  public 
with  something  new,"  that  he  wanted  to  awaken  a  large  number  of  people  who  fell 
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PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635 ,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 
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asleep  during  his  concerts,  that  a  woman  fainted  at  the  racket,  and  so  on.  One  of 
Haydn's  pupils  from  the  late  1790s  wrote: 

This  long  and  rather  silly  story  is  really  restricted  to  the  fact  that  Haydn  had  noticed 
an  old  man,  who  occupied  the  same  seat  at  every  concert  and  who  regularly  went  to 
sleep  at  the  very  beginning.  He  allowed  himself  the  joke  of  awakening  the  sleeper  by 
a  single  drum  beat — everything  else  is  silly  nonsense  and  not  worthy  of  repetition. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  new  symphony's  popularity  may  be  judged  from  an  incident 
that  occurred  about  twenty  months  later,  when  Haydn  was  traveling  once  again  from 
Vienna  to  London  for  his  second  and  final  visit,  and  put  up  for  the  night  in  Wiesbaden, 
Germany: 

In  the  inn  where  Haydn  was  staying,  he  heard  someone  next  door  to  his  room 
playing  the  favorite  Andante  with  the  drum  beat  on  the  pianoforte.  He  counted  on 
the  player  being  his  friend  and  politely  entered  the  room  from  which  the  music  was 
coming.  There  he  found  several  Prussian  officers,  who  were  all  great  admirers  of  his 
music,  and  when  he  finally  said  who  he  was,  wouldn't  take  him  at  his  word,  that  he 
was  Haydn.  "Impossible!  Impossible!  You  Haydn? — A  man  of  such  advanced 
years! — How  does  that  correspond  with  the  fire  in  your  music? — No,  we'll  never 
believe  it."  They  went  on  in  this  tone  so  long,  and  continued  doubting  til  Haydn 
showed  them  a  letter  from  their  King,  which  he  luckily  happened  to  have  in  his 
luggage.  Now  the  officers  showered  him  with  affection  and  he  had  to  remain  in  their 
company  until  well  after  midnight. 

Still,  for  all  the  attention  given  to  the  notorious  surprise,  there  are  a  good  many  more 
reasons  to  cherish  this  symphony,  surprises  of  an  altogether  richer  and  subtler  sort. 
There  are  subtle  innovations  of  the  kind  not  likely  to  be  noticed  by  anyone  but  the 
person  who  has  to  play  them.  Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  here,  possibly  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  music,  the  timpanist  is  required  to  retune  one  of  the 
kettledrums  in  the  middle  of  the  movement.  This  seems  like  a  small  point,  but  it  had 
been  normal  for  the  kettledrums  to  be  tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  pitches  of  the 
home  key  and  remain  that  way  throughout  a  movement,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
restricted  to  playing  when  the  music  was  in  or  very  near  the  home  key.  By  asking  the 
player  to  tune  the  low  G  up  to  A  for  a  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement  (and 
then  return  to  G  for  the  recapitulation),  Haydn  in  fact  begins  the  liberation  of  the 
percussion  instruments. 
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Then  there  is  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  Allegro;  such  introductions  became 
common  in  Haydn's  late  work  as  a  way  of  grabbing  the  audience's  attention  before 
setting  out  with  a  rushing  whisper  of  a  main  theme.  Here,  however,  the  introduction  is 
also  relaxed  and  pastoral  (the  key  of  G  major  suggested  rustication  to  eighteenth- 
century  audiences),  though  it  soon  begins  to  hint  at  dark  things  in  its  modulations 
before  poising  itself  for  the  actual  Allegro.  The  Allegro  itself  begins,  as  we  expect  from 
the  close  of  the  introduction,  on  B,  the  third  degree  of  the  scale.  But  Haydn  deftly  hints 
in  the  harmonization  at  an  entirely  different  key,  just  for  an  instant,  and  then  rolls 
around  to  the  expected  tonic  for  the  full  orchestra's  entrance.  This  "out-of-key" 
beginning  gives  rise  to  many  delightful  surprises,  not  least  of  which  is  the  recapitulation, 
which  comes  after  careful  preparation  of  B  minor,  which  deludes  us  into  thinking  that 
the  tonic  is  still  far  away.  But  it  hooks  right  into  the  out-of-key  opening  and  leads  us, 
surprised  and  delighted,  right  to  the  tonic  and  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  "surprise,"  was,  of  course,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
symphony's  immediate  fame.  The  surprise  itself  is  past  by  the  sixteenth  measure,  but 
Haydn  has  by  no  means  shot  his  bolt  so  soon.  Beginning  with  a  theme  of  deceptive 
simplicity  (and  simplicity  is  one  of  the  very  hardest  things  for  a  composer  to  achieve), 
Haydn  produces  a  beautifully  sustained  set  of  variations,  alternating  simpler  treatments 
with  others  that  are  more  elaborate  and  dramatic,  building  to  a  wonderful  marching 
climax  and  then  dispersing  in  a  wisp  of  harmonic  haze. 
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The  minuet,  with  one  of  the  quickest  tempo  markings  Haydn  ever  gave  to  this  dance, 
has  little  of  the  air  of  an  aristocratic  ballroom;  it  comes  across,  rather,  as  a  lusty  peasant 
dance.  Bassoons  cavort  with  strings  in  the  Trio,  picking  up  an  eighth-note  phrase  from 
the  minuet  proper  and  turning  it  upside  down. 

The  finale  is  a  wonderfully  lively  and  sophisticated  sonata-rondo,  one  of  Haydn's 
most  brilliant  achievements.  Many  of  Haydn's  late  symphonic  movements  are  built  up 
monothematically,  with  all  of  the  melodic  material  deriving  from  the  opening  idea.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  either  the  first  or  last  movement  of  the  Surprise 
Symphony — in  both  cases  there  is  a  markedly  differentiated  secondary  theme  (an  object 
lesson  in  the  dangers  of  oversimplifying  the  stylistic  features  of  any  great  composer). 
Haydn  repeatedly  expressed  his  delight  at  the  level  of  quality  orchestral  playing  had 
reached  in  London,  far  beyond  anything  available  to  him  in  Vienna.  This  finale,  with 
its  breathtaking  pace  and  difficulties  of  ensemble  (especially  the  headlong  sixteenth- 
note  rush  of  the  unison  strings  just  before  the  end)  is  a  prime  example  of  Haydn's 
response  to  their  playing — with  greater  demands  than  ever  before;  thus  he  prefigured 
the  increasingly  virtuosic  orchestral  writing  of  the  next  century. 

-S.L. 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 


Aaron  Copland 

Short  Symphony  (No.  2) 

Aaron  Copland  was  born  on  14  November 
1900  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  now  lives 
in  Peekskill,  New  York.  He  wrote  his  Short 
Symphony  in  1932-33.  Carlos  Chavez,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  conducted  the  first 
performance  with  the  Orquesta  Sinfbnica  de 
Mexico  on  23  November  1934  in  Mexico 
City;  there  was,  however,  no  performance  in 
the  United  States  until  Leopold  Stokowski 
conducted  one  with  the  NBC  Symphony  in 
1944.  (Five  years  earlier,  on  26  February 
1939,  the  Short  Symphony  had  been 
played  in  New  York  in  the  arrangement  for 
string  quartet  with  piano  and  clarinet  that 
Copland  had  made  in  1937.)  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted  the  only  previous  Boston  Sympho- 
ny performances  in  November  of  1970.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  (one  doubling  alto  flute)  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn*  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  piano, 
and  strings. 

On  1 1  January  1925,  when  Walter  Damrosch,  the  sixty-three-year-old  German-born 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony,  had  led  the  premiere  of  Aaron  Copland's 
Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  he  turned  to  his  Carnegie  Hall  audience  and  said, 
"If  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  can  write  a  symphony  like  that,  in  five  years 
he  will  be  ready  to  commit  murder."  Well,  with  friends  like  that ....  Damrosch  lived 
until  1950,  but  no  further  utterance  of  his  about  Copland  is  recorded.  Very  likely  he 
would  have  regarded  the  Piano  Variations,  the  work  that  Copland  completed  "in  five 
years,"  as  a  reasonable  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  Next  to  the  Variations,  the  organ 
Symphony  is  rather  sweet. 

At  seventeen,  Copland,  who  had  begun  by  trying  to  learn  harmony  through  a 
correspondence  course,  became  a  pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark,  an  American  composer 
(nephew  of  the  Viennese  composer,  Karl  Goldmark)  who  had  studied  with  Johann 
Nepomuk  Fuchs  in  Vienna  and  with  Dvorak  in  New  York,  and  who  had  a  lot  to  teach 
by  way  of  traditional  theory  and  form.  But  while  Copland  was  writing  sonatas  and 
rondos  and  counterpoint  exercises  for  Goldmark,  he  was  also  writing  Copland  to  please 
himself.  A  "scherzo  humoristique"  for  piano  called  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  rather  unsettled 
Goldmark,  who  said:  "I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  this.  I  don't  understand  how  you 
go  about  it  or  what  the  harmonies  are  all  about. "f  Bit  by  bit  it  came  to  Copland  that  he 


*The  original  indication  is  for  heckelphone  (doubling  English  horn),  the  heckelphone  being  a 
baritone  oboe  pitched  an  octave  below  the  regular  oboe.  Copland  indicates,  however,  that  English 
horn  may  be  substituted  throughout. 

f  Copland  has  described  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  as  "rather  like  Debussy."  It  was  his  first  piece  to 
appear  in  print,  it  came  out  under  the  imprint  of  Durand,  "and  the  exciting  thing  to  me  was  that  it 
was  Debussy's  publisher  who  had  accepted  it.  I  still  remember  the  thrill  of  that  .  .  .  seeing  that 
familiar  Durand  cover  on  my  first  published  piece!"  It  still  sells  about  a  thousand  copies  a  year. 
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needed  to  move  on.  And  there  was  something  more:  "In  those  days,"  Copland  recalled 
in  1967  in  a  conversation  with  Edward  T.  Cone, 

it  was  clear  that  you  had  to  be  "finished"  in  Europe.  You  couldn't  be  "finished"  in 
America.  Remember  that  I  was  an  adolescent  during  the  First  World  War,  when 
Germany  and  German  music  were  very  unpopular.  The  new  thing  in  music  was 
Debussy  and  Ravel — also  Scriabin.  (I  was  very  Scriabin-conscious  in  those  days.)  It 
seemed  obvious  that  if  you  went  to  Europe  you  would  want  to  study  in  France.  Also 
I  had  met  an  older  fellow,  a  Johns  Hopkins  graduate  named  Aaron  Schaffer,  who  had 
gone  there  just  after  the  war,  in  1918  ....  He  was  a  strong  influence  for  France, 
because  he  went  to  study  music  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  wrote  fiery  letters  about  all  the 
wonderful  things  he  was  hearing  in  the  concert  halls.  Germany  seemed  like  that  old- 
fashioned  place  where  composers  used  to  study  music  in  Leipzig.  All  the  new  things 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  Paris — even  before  I  knew  the  name  of  Stravinsky. 

So  to  Paris  he  went  and  landed,  ironically,  in  the  composition  course  of  Paul  Vidal, 
"the  Goldmark  of  the  Paris  Conservatory."  But  he  kept  hearing  about  another  teacher,  a 
woman  then  in  her  thirties  by  name  of  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  was  active  at  the 
Conservatory,  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  at  the  newly  founded  American  College  at 
Fontainebleau.  With  Melville  Smith,  Marion  Bauer,  and  Herbert  Elwell,  Copland  was 
in  the  first  wave  of  Americans  to  go  to  the  "boulangerie"  (Roy  Harris,  Walter  Piston,  Marc 
Blitzstein,  Virgil  Thomson,  Elliott  Carter,  David  Diamond,  Irving  Fine,  Arthur  Berger, 
Harold  Shapero,  Easley  Blackwood,  and  Philip  Glass  were  among  those  who  followed, 
many  of  them  inspired  by  Copland's  example). 

Boulanger  did  more  for  the  young  composer  than  to  help  him  acquire  the  technique 
that  freed  him  to  be  himself.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  come  to  Paris  from  Russia  in 
1920,  had  invited  her  to  appear  as  organ  soloist  in  his  first  season  (1924-25)  as  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  she  was  engaged  as  well  to  perform  with  Damrosch  in 
New  York.  She  in  turn  asked  the  twenty-three-year-old  Copland  for  a  concerto  for 
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those  concerts.  "I  protested  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  organ.  'Oh,  you  can 
do  it!'  she  said — she  was  always  saying  'You  can  do  it!'  Also,  I  had  never  heard  any  of  my 
own  orchestration,  so  I  was  very  chary  about  what  I  might  turn  out.  But  she  insisted, 
and  so  I  did."  Koussevitzky  was  a  good  friend  to  acquire.  He  believed  passionately  in  the 
cause  of  new  music  and  in  his  obligation  as  head  of  one  of  America's  most  important 
musical  institutions  to  support  American  musicians;  moreover,  his  orchestra  was  one  of 
the  world's  best.  He  presented  the  Organ  Symphony  soon  after  Damrosch  and  went  on 
to  give  the  first  performance  of  Music  for  the  Theater  (1925),  the  Piano  Concerto  (1927), 
and  the  Symphonic  Ode  (1932).  Though  most  of  the  Copland  premieres  after  that  went 
elsewhere  (except  that  of  the  Third  Symphony  in  1946),  Koussevitzky  continued  to  play 
his  music,  which  also  meant  significant  exposure  on  the  radio  and  eventually  on 
records. 

Music  for  the  Theater  and  the  Piano  Concerto,  also  the  Dance  Symphony,  which 
Copland  extracted  in  1925  from  an  unperformed  ballet  score  called  Grohg,  were  all 
touched  by  the  rhythms  and  the  expressive  gestures  of  jazz.  For  some,  jazz  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  music  historian  Alfred  Einstein,  "the  most  abominable  treason  against  all 
the  music  of  Western  civilization,"  and  such  persons  deeply  resented  its  invasion  of 
Symphony  Hall  or  Carnegie.  Other  listeners  were  delighted  by  the  emergence  of  a 
distinctively  American  style.  Copland  himself  was  soon  eager  to  move  beyond  this 
manner  and  also  to  detach  himself  to  some  degree  from  what  he  has  called  "a — shall  we 
say  Hebraic — idea  of  the  grandiose,  of  the  dramatic  and  the  tragic,  which  was  expressed 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Organ  Symphony  and  very  much  in  the  Symphonic  Ode, 
which  very  few  people  know  nowadays.  The  Ode  was  a  major  effort,  on  which  I  worked 
for  several  years.  It  really  seemed  like  a  culminating  work,  so  that  I  had  to  do  something 
different  after  that." 
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The  Ode  was  a  transition  toward  a  more  severe  style,  which  emerged  in  the  spare  and 
tough  Piano  Variations  of  1930.  (Interestingly,  Copland  thought  in  retrospect  that  the 
Variations  represented  "another  version  of  the  grandiose,  except  that  it  had  changed  to 
a  very  dry  and  bare  grandiosity,  instead  of  the  fat  grandiosity  of  a  big  orchestral 
work. . .")  Copland  went  to  Mexico  to  think  things  through,  and  out  of  that  retreat 
came  the  Short  Symphony.  The  jazz-oriented  dislocations  of  meter  are  more  prevalent 
than  ever,  the  "fat"  orchestral  sound  of  the  Ode  has  given  way  to  one  that  is  hard  and 
lean,  and  the  procedures  are  fiercely  concentrated. 

Carlos  Chavez,  himself  a  distinguished  composer,  braved  the  score  with  his  orchestra 
in  Mexico  City;  his  North  American  colleagues  with  their  virtuoso  ensembles  did  not. 
Copland  was  bitterly  disappointed: 

. . .  Although  the  performance  time  is  only  fifteen  minutes,  it  took  me,  on  and  off, 
almost  two  years  to  complete  it.  On  other  occasions  I've  written  fifteen  minutes  of 
music  in  two  weeks:  if  I  expended  so  much  time  and  effort  on  the  Short  Symphony  it 
was  because  I  wanted  to  write  as  perfect  a  piece  as  I  could.  So  you  can  imagine  my 
feelings  when,  shortly  after  its  first  performance,  the  American  premiere  [by 
Leopold  Stokowski  in  Philadelphia]  was  cancelled.  Serge  Koussevitzky  . . .  followed 
suit.  Both  conductors  told  me  that  they  had  not  had  enough  rehearsal  time  in  which 
to  prepare  the  piece. 

Copland's  practical  response,  though  he  termed  it  an  "act  of  desperation,"  was  to 
transcribe  the  Short  Symphony  as  a  sextet  for  string  quartet  with  clarinet  and  piano,  in 
which  form  it  is  often  played.  Stokowski  finally  gave  the  North  American  premiere  of 
the  Short  Symphony,  but  that  was  not  until  1944,  and  in  1953  Arthur  Berger  noted  in  his 
book  on  Copland  that  there  had  not  yet  been  a  second  performance  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  rarity  still. 
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Copland  has  given  the  following  description  of  his  Short  Symphony: 

The  work  is  in  three  movements  (fast,  slow,  fast)  played  without  pause.  The  first 
movement  is  scherzo-like  in  character.  Once,  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of  naming  the 
entire  piece  "The  Bounding  Line"  because  of  the  nature  of  the  first  section.  The  second 
movement  is  in  three  brief  sections — the  first  rises  to  a  dissonant  climax,  is  sharply 
contrasted  with  a  song-like  middle  part,  and  returns  to  the  beginning.  The  finale  is 
once  again  bright  in  color  and  rhythmically  intricate. 

Copland's  biographer,  Arthur  Berger,  once  composed  a  set  of  one-part  inventions  for 
piano;  surely  he  found  the  model  for  those  brilliant  and  witty  pieces  in  the  kind  of 
writing  that  dominates  the  first  movement  of  the  Short  Symphony.  The  instruments  of 
Copland's  orchestra — note  the  absence  of  heavy  bass  and  the  use  of  the  piano  as  the 
sole  percussion  instrument — dart  in  and  out  of  the  texture  and  the  look  of  the  page  is 
busy;  for  the  most  part,  though  we  hear  only  one  pitch  at  a  time  and  rarely  more  than 
two.  (When  there  are  two  notes,  they  are  often  a  semitone  apart,  and  the  second, 
dissonant  note  comes  across  less  as  an  independent  harmonic  or  melodic  utterance  than 
as  a  dynamic  accent.)  Most  of  the  first  movement  is  indeed  a  single  "bounding  line." 
The  time  signatures  change  constantly — 6/8,  7/8,  5/8,  6/8,  7/8  on  one  page  is  typical — 
but  even  within  any  one  measure  the  groupings  are  hardly  ever  "normal."  In  a  4/4  bar, 
for  example,  the  principal  accent  might  well  fall  on  the  second  half  of  one  and  on  four. 
The  slow  movement  provides  strong  contrast  to  the  nervously  athletic  exuberance  of 
the  first.  In  fact,  it  offers  contrast  within  its  own  length  as  the  intense  opening  music 
gives  way  to  the  touching  and  simply  harmonized  song  of  the  middle  section.  The  finale 
synthesizes  what  has  gone  before,  bringing  back  the  "bounding  line"  and  the  delicious 
rhythmic  shocks  of  the  first  movement,  but  also  having  learned  from  the  slow 
movement  about  harmony  and  the  possibility  of  denser  textures. 
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It  has  become  a  critical  cliche  that  there  are  two  Coplands,  one  the  composer  of 
popular  essays  in  Americana,  both  urban  like  Music  for  the  Theater  and  El  Salon  Mexico, 
and  pastoral  like  Billy  the  Kid,  Rodeo,  A  Lincoln  Portrait,  Appalachian  Spring,  and  The 
Tender  Land,  the  other  being  the  composer  of  more  severe,  certainly  more  abstract  works 
such  as  the  Piano  Variations,  the  Short  Symphony,  Piano  Quartet,  Piano  Fantasy, 
Connotations,  and  Inscape.  The  two  Coplands  are  of  course  one  and  his  two  styles  are 
connected,  each  drawing  strength  and  substance  from  the  other.  The  Short  Symphony  is 
in  itself  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  the  learned  and  the  vernacular,  and  as  such  it  is,  in  all 
its  brevity,  a  singularly  "complete"  representation  of  the  composer. 

When  he  wrote  his  Short  Symphony,  Copland  was  still  near  the  beginning  of  a  long 
career.  He  has  given  us  many  pieces  which  we  could  not  imagine  out  of  our  musical 
landscape,  but,  never  wanting  to  be  a  hermetic  sort  of  figure,  he  has  always  participated 
freely  in  the  musical  life  of  the  country,  as  conductor,  pianist,  author,  teacher,  and 
champion  of  the  young  and  not-yet-arrived.  More  than  anyone,  he  changed,  by  the 
force  of  his  example  and  achievement,  what  he  himself  noted  when  he  said  that  once 
"you  couldn't  be  'finished'  in  America."  David  Hamilton  has  summed  it  up: 

The  decisive  impact  of  [Copland's]  notable  career — as  distinct  from  the  enormous 
impact  of  the  music  itself — on  American  music  has  been  in  terms  of  professionalism. 
...  He  seems  the  indispensible  figure  in  these  crucial  decades  for  American  art  music: 
before  him,  American  composers  were  judged  against  European  standards;  after 
him,  they  could,  indeed,  write  any  kind  of  music  they  wished.  To  be  a  successful 
composer  in  America  is  still  not  easy — but  at  least  it  is  no  longer  impossible. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  program  note  on  Copland's  Short  Symphony  is  used  here  by  kind 
permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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Alexander  Skryabin 

Prometheus,  The  Poem  of  Fire,  Opus  60 


Alexander  Nikolayevich  Skryabin  was  born 
in  Moscow  on  6]anuary  1872  and  died  there 
on  27  April  1915.  He  began  work  on  Pro- 
metheus in  Brussels  in  1908  and  completed 
it  in  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1910.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance, with  the  composer  as  piano  soloist,  in 
Moscow  on  2  March  1911.  Koussevitzky  also 
conducted  the  only  previous  Boston  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  performances,  first  on  27  and 
28  March  1925,  with  Alexander  Steinert  as 
pianist,  and  the  most  recent  in  April  1942, 
with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma.  The  piece  is 
scored  for  a  large  orchestra  including  three 
flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  five 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  glock- 
enspiel, bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  piano,  and  strings.  A  mixed  chorus  and  light  keyboard 
(about  which  more  below)  are  listed  as  optional  and  have  been  omitted  from  the  present 
performances.  The  pianist  at  these  performances  is  Tatiana  Yampolsky,  and  the  organist  is 
James  David  Christie. 

Skryabin  was  raised  in  a  hothouse  environment  superintended  by  a  suffocatingly 
doting  aunt,  a  great-aunt,  and  his  grandmother,  all  of  whom  pampered  him  endlessly. 
With  this  constant  attention,  he  became  the  most  egocentric  composer  since  Wagner, 
and  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  he  even  surpassed  Wagner  in  this  respect.  He 
was  also  painstakingly  fastidious,  to  the  point  of  eccentricity;  so  terrified  was  he  of 
microbes  that  he  handled  money  with  gloves  and  washed  his  hands  frequently,  often 
after  merely  shaking  hands  with  an  acquaintance.  He  was  always  nattily,  even  formally 
dressed,  however  casual  the  occasion.  And  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  world 
revolved  around  him  and  his  music. 

Skryabin  revealed  his  penchant  for  the  piano  at  an  early  age,  joining  that  great  school 
of  Russian  pianists  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  musical  life  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  but  his  principal  interest  was  always  in 
composing.  For  all  practical  purposes,  his  works  are  limited  to  two  media:  his  own 
instrument  (for  which  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  etudes  and  preludes  as  well  as  ten 
sonatas)  and  the  full  orchestra.  His  earliest  works  were  strongly  influenced  by  Chopin  in 
texture,  melodic  line,  grace  of  ornamentation,  and  harmony.  But  he  soon  developed  a 
style  that  was  sui  generis,  compounded  of  Chopin,  more  advanced  harmonic  techniques, 
Russian  mysticism,  theosophy  (to  which  he  became  compulsively  devoted),  and  his 
desire  to  produce  a  synaesthetic  experience. 

The  concept  of  synaesthesia,  involving  the  relationship  of  sensory  impressions 
generated  by  the  different  senses,  interested  a  great  many  composers  in  the  late  romantic 
era  (even  Wagner's  notion  of  the  Gesamtkunstwerk  could  be  considered  synaesthetic).  A 
number  of  composers  sensed  some  relationship  between  sound  and  color.  It  was  when 
Skryabin  realized,  in  1907,  that  Rimsky-Korsakov  also  experienced  an  association  of 
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color  and  musical  notes  (although  the  associations  of  the  two  composers  were  quite 
different  ones)  that  he  began  to  work  seriously  on  a  composition  linking  sound  and 
sight.  An  English  scholar  named  A.W.  Rimington  had,  in  1895,  invented  an  apparatus 
called  a  "Colour-Organ,"  which  divided  the  spectrum  into  twelve  colors,  each  of  them 
linked  to  a  specific  pitch  in  the  chromatic  scale  from  C  to  B.  Rimington's  color 
associations  were  also  quite  different  from  those  of  Skryabin,  who  had  no  scientific 
intentions,  but  purely  a  subjective  feeling  for  tonality.  The  composer  worked  with  a 
photographer  friend  named  Alexander  Mozer,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  possible  to 
create  a  keyboard  instrument  that  would  generate  the  particular  colors  that  he  sensed 
with  each  key.  All  of  this  was  preparatory  to  composing  what  Skryabin  conceived  to  be 
his  ultimate  masterpiece  of  synaesthesia,  a  grand  Mysterium  that  was  to  have  been 
performed  in  a  specially  constructed  temple  in  India,  combining — among  other 
things — sound,  light,  smell,  and  touch  (although  the  composer  never  indicated  how 
these  last  two  senses  were  to  be  stimulated).  He  planned  and  discussed  Mysterium  for  a 
good  dozen  years  before  his  death  at  age  forty-three,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  this  grand 
appeal  to  all  the  senses. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  wrote  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last  symphonic  work, 
an  unusual  fusion  of  symphony,  piano  concerto,  tone  poem,  cantata  (when  the  optional 
chorus  is  included),  and  light  show  (at  least  in  its  original  intent),  named  for  one  of  his 
cultural  touchstones,  Prometheus,  the  bringer  of  fire,  representing  the  divine  light  of 
reason.  Skryabin  apparently  intended  the  early  Prometheus  sketches  to  be  part  of  the 
never-finished  Mysterium;  but  in  the  end  he  decided  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  produce 
that  all-encompassing  work  (and,  as  things  turned  out,  he  never  would  be),  so  he  turned 
to  the  new  subject  with  great  enthusiasm,  conceiving  the  blend  of  music  and  color  as  a 
kind  of  sketch  for  the  synaesthetic  masterpiece  he  was  sure  would  follow.  In  doing  so  he 
created  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  his  orchestral  masterpiece  and  the  work  in 
which  he  first  fully  achieved  his  ripest  harmonic  style,  a  largely  atonal  style  that 
dominated  his  last  five  piano  sonatas. 

The  score  of  Prometheus  includes  a  line,  written  out  in  normal  musical  notation,  for 
the  "tastiera  per  luce"  or  light-keyboard.  This  was  a  device  like  a  piano  keyboard, 
promised  by  Mozer,  that  would  produce  a  light  of  a  given  color  whenever  a  particular 
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key  was  pressed.  The  first  performance  had  to  take  place  without  the  colored  light, 
though  Koussevitzky  fervently  hoped  to  have  it  in  order  to  perform  the  "complete" 
piece;  the  technical  difficulties  were  simply  too  great.  It  was  not  enough,  after  all,  simply 
to  flash  a  spotlight  of  a  particular  color  on  the  wall;  the  entire  hall  was  to  be  illuminated, 
and  the  color  was  to  change  rapidly  as  the  harmonies  changed,  culminating  with  a 
stunning  bright  blue  on  the  last  F  sharp  chord.  One  attempt  to  employ  color  was  tried 
in  New  York  in  1915,  when  Modest  Altschuler  conducted  the  Russian  Symphony  in  a 
performance  that,  of  necessity,  adopted  the  miserable  compromise  of  projecting  streaks 
and  spots  of  colored  light  on  a  white  sheet  at  the  back  of  the  stage  over  the  heads  of  the 
orchestra.  The  entire  effect  went  for  naught,  if  it  was  not  downright  risible.  As  a  result, 
the  score  has  almost  always  been  experienced  solely  as  a  piece  of  music. 

But  even  the  music  alone  is  not  totally  devoid  of  extramusical  connections.  Quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact,  since  Skryabin  imbued  the  score  with  a  dense  weight  of  theosophical 
notions.  In  common  with  many  of  his  later  works,  Prometheus  is  built  from  a  six-note 
chord  comprised  of  the  pitches  A,  B  flat,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  sharp,  disposed  vertically  into  a 
chord  (the  "mystic  chord")  consisting  of  perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished  fourths: 
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The  version  of  this  chord  that  opens  Prometheus  represents  "Original  Chaos."  The 
thematic  ideas  themselves  are  made  to  bear  philosophical  significance:  horns  intone  the 
"Creative  Principle";  the  giving  of  fire  is  marked  by  a  sequence  of  four  chords  in  the 
trumpets,  followed  by  a  solo  trumpet  laying  out  the  theme  of  "Will."  The  piano  is 
supposed  throughout  to  represent  "Man,"  or  the  microcosm  (its  first  entry  presents  a 
decorated  version  of  "Will"),  while  the  orchestra  stands  for  the  "Cosmos,"  or  the 
macrocosm.  And  so  on.  These  theosophical  notions  were  widespread  in  Russia  and 
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elsewhere  in  Europe  during  Skryabin's  lifetime,  but  they  don't  really  help  us  to  hear  the 
symphony  today. 

The  composer  himself  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  to  further  clarify  his  ideas,  he 
commissioned  a  drawing  for  the  cover  of  the  score  from  a  fellow  devotee  of  theosophy, 
the  Belgian  artist  Jean  Delville;  it  is  loaded  with  theosophical  paraphernalia.  As 
interpreted  by  Skryabin's  biographer  Faubion  Bowers,  the  lyre  ("the  World,"  sym- 
bolized by  music)  rises  from  a  lotus  blossom  ("the  Womb,"  mind,  or  Asia),  while  in  the 
center,  over  the  Star  of  David,  is  the  face  of  Prometheus,  whom  Skryabin,  linking  many 
different  religions,  likened  at  different  times  to  Lucifer  (whose  name  means  "Light- 
Bearer")  and  Christ.  To  the  composer,  Prometheus,  as  depicted  by  Aeschylus,  united  the 
divine  and  human  natures  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.  In  the  score,  Skryabin  was 
concerned  to  depict  the  descent  of  the  spirit  into  matter  and  the  ultimate  transforma- 
tion of  matter  into  spirit. 

Probably  few  listeners,  then  or  now,  have  come  to  this  score  prepared  to  understand, 
much  less  accept,  the  mystical  philosophies  adumbrated  therein.  But  as  a  work  of 
extraordinary  color  and  rich  imagination,  Prometheus  is  widely  recognized  as  Skryabin's 
principal  orchestral  masterpiece.  Here  he  has  yielded  to  such  complex  harmonies,  with 
little  or  no  sense  of  progression  anywhere,  that  he  has  crossed  the  border  into  atonality 
(he  was  once  regarded  as  a  leading  avant-garde  composer,  though  in  the  event,  history 
moved  in  another  direction).  There  is  a  sense  of  constant,  busy  activity  in  the  interplay 
of  thematic  ideas  and  the  filigree  of  detail,  though  it  never  moves  anywhere  in  the  way 
that  musical  compositions  in  the  mainstream  of  the  romantic  tradition  move.  All  in  all, 
though  the  work  is  built  as  a  fairly  straightforward  sonata  form,  with  a  clear  exposition, 
extended  development,  perceptible  recapitulation,  and  brilliant  coda,  the  form  never 
obtrudes  on  our  consciousness;  we  are  too  much  swept  away  by  the  mystical  tremolos, 
the  heaving  bass  lines,  the  sparkling  interplay  of  tiny  motives  tossed  back  and  forth 
between  instruments  and  sections,  the  elaborate  decorations  of  the  piano  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  personal  compositions  of  the  century.  Colored  lights  of  the  kind  Skryabin 
wanted  may  never  have  been  possible  for  him,  but,  in  the  end,  he  more  than  made  up 
for  it  in  the  brilliant  scoring  of  the  music. 

-S.L. 
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More.  .  . 

G.W.  Flynn's  "Listening  to  Berio's  Music"  in  the  1975  Musical  Quarterly  and 
D.  Osmond-Smith's  "Berio  and  the  Art  of  Commentary"  in  the  Musical  Times  for  the 
same  year  provide  a  good  place  to  start,  along  with  Claudio  Annibaldi's  article  on  Berio 
in  the  New  Grove.  Berio's  orchestration  of  the  Boccherini  Ritirata  notturna  di  Madrid  has 
not  been  recorded,  but  many  of  his  other  works  are  available,  ranging  from  the  youthful 
neo-Classical  Concertino  of  1951,  accompanied  by  more  recent  scores  such  as  Points  on  the 
Curve  to  Find,  Chemins  IV,  and  Linea  (RCA),  to  his  most  recent  work  yet  recorded,  the 
1976  Coro,  which  has  just  appeared  on  DG  with  the  composer  conducting  the  Cologne 
Radio  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Absolutely  fundamental  is  the  1969  Sinfonia,  with  the 
Swingle  Singers  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the  composer's  direction. 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  small  or  very  large.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana),  which  is  finally  complete;  the  London 
symphonies  are  discussed  in  volume  III.  For  single  discs  including  the  Surprise  Sympho- 
ny, I  would  recommend  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Field 
(Argo;  paired  with  Symphony  No.  96)  or  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia;  paired  with  Symphony  No.  93).  Antal  Dorati's  set  of  the 
complete  Haydn  symphonies,  played  by  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  on  London  Stereo 
Treasury,  is  available  at  a  bargain  price  with  excellent  notes  by  Robbins  Landon,  but,  at 
least  in  the  last  symphonies,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  competition. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Arthur  Berger's  Copland  biography  is  out  of  print.  Even  though  it 
barely  reaches  the  1950s,  it  remains  a  valuable  study  by  a  fellow  composer  (and 
uniquely  readable  for  such  studies).  An  attractive  portrait  emerges  from  Copland's 
conversation  with  Edward  T  Cone  in  Perspectives  on  American  Composers,  edited  by 
Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward  T.  Cone  (Norton  paperback).  It  is  high  time  for  a  big, 
complete  Copland  book,  and  the  book  is  on  the  way.  Vivian  Perlis,  author  of  an  award- 
winning  oral  history  of  Charles  Ives,  is  working  with  Copland  on  his  autobiography, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  the  standard  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Copland  himself 
has  recorded  the  Short  Symphony  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  demonstrating 
just  how  difficult  the  piece  is  (London,  with  the  Dance  Symphony).  The  music  emerges 
more  clearly  in  the  sextet  transcription,  of  which  there  is  a  superb  recording  with 
Copland  as  pianist,  the  BSO's  principal  clarinetist  Harold  Wright,  and  the  Juilliard 
Quartet  (Columbia,  with  Copland's  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings  and  the  trio  Vitebsk). 

The  best  introduction  to  Skryabin's  work  is  the  short  volume  by  Hugh  Macdonald  in 
the  Oxford  Studies  of  Composers  (Oxford  paperback),  which  deals  clearly  and  sym- 
pathetically with  the  music.  Faubion  Bowers's  two-volume  biography  is  filled  with 
detail,  not  always  well  digested,  and  somewhat  overwrought  description;  better  is  his 
briefer  The  New  Scriabin:  Enigma  and  Answers  (Affiliated).  The  only  single-disc  recording 
of  Prometheus  currently  available  is  Lorin  Maazel's  reading  with  the  London  Philhar- 
monic and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  as  piano  soloist  (London,  with  the  Piano  Concerto  in  F 
sharp  minor);  there  is  also  a  new  boxed  set  of  the  complete  Skryabin  symphonies  with 
Eliahu  Inbal  conducting  the  Frankfurt  Radio  Orchestra  (Philips). 

-S.L. 
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Dennis  Russell  Davies 


Born  in  Ohio,  Dennis  Russell  Davies  began 
his  musical  education  in  Toledo  and  con- 
tinued his  training  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
where  he  was  educated  as  conductor,  pianist, 
and  musicologist.  In  1972  he  was  named 
music  director  of  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  Minnesota,  and  under  his 
leadership  it  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
most  prominent  chamber  orchestras,  recog- 
nized for  its  recordings  and  for  collaborations 
with  such  solo  artists  and  composers  as 
Alfred  Brendel,  Janos  Starker,  Elly  Ameling, 
Aaron  Copland,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  and 
John  Cage. 

Mr.  Davies's  activities  in  Europe  began 
when  he  conducted  a  new  staging  of 
Debussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  the  Nether- 
lands Opera  in  Amsterdam.  Since  1975-76, 
Mr.  Davies  has  been  leading  the  Stuttgart 
Opera  in  a  cycle  of  Hans  Werner  Henze's 
stage  works;  in  1978  he  became  Silvio  Var- 
viso's  successor  as  principal  conductor  at 
Stuttgart,  and  this  season  he  has  become 
music  director  there.  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
also  become  well-known  through  guest  con- 
ducting engagements— for  opera,  as  at  the 
Bayreuth  Festival,  where  he  has  led  Der 
fliegende  Hollander  for  the  past  three  seasons, 
and  for  symphonic  music,  which  he  has  con- 
ducted with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 


Orchestras  which  he  has  led  or  which  he  will 
lead  in  coming  seasons  also  include  the  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra  of  Cologne  and,  in 
the  United  States,  those  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  present  appearances  are  his 
first  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Dennis  Russell  Davies  is  dedicated  to  the 
performance  of  new  music  as  well  as  tradi- 
tional repertory.  While  in  New  York,  he  co- 
founded  The  Ensemble  with  Luciano  Berio, 
and  he  has  appeared  regularly  with  that 
group  on  the  New  and  Newer  Music  series  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall.  He  has  participated  in  the 
premieres  of  at  least  seventy  important  works 
by  such  composers  as  Berio,  Cage,  Henze, 
Maderna,  and  Persichetti,  and  he  is  musical 
advisor  of  the  American  Composer's  Orches- 
tra in  New  York. 
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Thursday,  1 2  February  at  6 
Saturday,  14  February  at  6 


PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 
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Sonata  in  C  minor  for  viola  and  piano 
Allegro 
Largo 
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BLOCH 


Suite  for  viola  and  piano 
Lento — Allegro — Moderato 
Allegro  ironico 
Lento 
Molto  vivo 
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Luigi  Boccherini 

Sonata  in  C  minor  for  viola  and  piano 


Luigi  Boccherini  was  himself  a  virtuoso  cellist,  and  most  of  his  published  music, 
consisting  of  large  numbers  of  quartets,  quintets,  and  trios  for  various  combinations  of 
stringed  instruments,  were  for  ensembles  of  equally  virtuoso  musicians.  The  sonata 
to  be  performed  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Milan 
Conservatory  written  out  in  two  lines — one  in  alto  clef,  one  in  bass  clef — and  marked 
"per  Viola  e  Violoncello  solo."  But  the  cello  part  is  so  primitive — most  unlikely  if  the 
composer  had  written  it  to  show  off  his  own  technique — that  Renzo  Sabatini,  the  editor 
responsible  for  its  publication,  decided  that  the  cello  line  must  be  a  continuo  part,  a 
bass  line  that  is  intended  to  support  the  principal  melodic  line  of  the  viola  with  the 
amplification  of  harmonies  rilled  out  on  a  keyboard  instrument.  That  is  how  it  will  be 
performed  here,  with  the  original  line  of  the  cello  comprising  the  bass  notes  of  the 
piano's  "realization"  of  the  continuo  part. 

The  three  movements  of  the  sonata  are  filled  with  all  the  decorations,  graces,  and 
appoggiaturas  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  Boccherini's  melodic  style.  The  plastic 
gentleness  of  much  of  his  music  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  bon  mot  when  the  violinist- 
composer  Giuseppe  Cambini,  comparing  Boccherini's  chamber  music  to  the  vigorous, 
innovative  work  of  Haydn,  commented  that  Boccherini  was  "Haydn's  wife."  But  at  the 
same  time,  his  music  recalls  an  age  of  manners  and  refinement  that  was  so  soon  to  be 
utterly  swept  away. 


Ernest  Bloch 

Suite  for  viola  and  piano 


Long  before  the  name  Tanglewood  had  musical  connotations,  there  was  another 
Berkshire  Festival,  consisting  of  chamber  music  performances  held  in  the  autumn  in 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  beginning  in  1918.  The  festivals  were  founded  and  supported 
by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,  who  later  transferred  most  of  her  activities  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  built  an  auditorium  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
endowed  the  foundation  named  after  her;  this  foundation  supports  composition  and 
performance  of  music,  especially  chamber  music,  and  promotes  festivals.  The  1919 
Berkshire  Festival  prize  for  a  new  chamber  music  score  was  awarded  to  Ernest  Bloch  for 
his  Suite  for  viola  and  piano,  which  was  composed  between  February  and  May  of  that 
year;  he  also  orchestrated  the  piano  part  the  same  summer,  producing  an  alternative 
version  of  the  score. 

Bloch's  own  comments  on  the  score  (somewhat  abbreviated  here)  provide  the  best 
introduction  to  the  piece: 

First  of  all,  my  Suite  does  not  belong  to  my  so-called  "Jewish  works,"  though 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  myself,  one  may  perceive  here  and  there,  in  a  few  places,  a  certain 
Jewish  inspiration.  It  is  rather  a  vision  of  the  Far  East  that  inspired  me:  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo — those  wonderful  countries  I  so  often  dreamed  of,  though  I  never 
was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  them  in  any  other  way  than  through  my 
imagination.  .  . 

The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated  in  inspiration  and  form,  aims  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  very  wild  and  primitive  Nature.  The  introduction  Lento  begins 
with  a  kind  of  savage  cry,  like  that  of  a  fierce  bird  of  prey,  followed  immediately  by  a 
deep  silence,  misterioso,  and  the  meditation  of  the  viola.  Other  motives  follow,  and  a 
small  embryonic  theme  that  later  assumes  very  great  importance.  All  these  motives 
will  be  recalled  further,  either  in  the  first  movement  or  in  the  following  ones,  with 
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more  or  less  transformation.  The  following  Allegro  brings  a  motive  of  joyful  and 
perhaps  exotic  character  which  is  answered  by  the  viola .  .  . 

Rather  difficult  to  define  is  the  second  movement.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
grotesque  and  fantastic  characters,  of  sardonic  and  mysterious  moods.  Are  these 
men,  or  animals,  or  grinning  shadows?  And  what  kind  of  sorrowful  and  bitter 
parody  of  humanity  is  dancing  before  us — sometimes  giggling,  sometimes  serious? 
I  myself  do  not  know  and  cannot  explain .  .  . 

This  very  simple  page  (the  Lento]  expresses  the  mystery  of  tropical  nights.  I 
remembered  the  wonderful  account  of  a  dear  friend  who  lived  once  in  Java — his 
travels  during  the  night .  .  .  their  arrival  at  small  villages  in  the  darkness .  .  .  the 
distant  sounds  of  curious,  soft,  wooden  instruments  with  strange  rhythms .  .  .  dances, 
too .  .  .  Many  years  have  passed  since  my  friend  told  me  all  this;  but  the  beauty  and 
vividness  of  his  impressions  I  could  never  forget — they  haunted  me;  and  almost 
unconsciously  I  had  to  express  them  in  music .  .  . 

The  last  movement  is  probably  the  most  cheerful  thing  I  ever  wrote.  The  form  is 
extremely  simply — an  obvious  A-B-A,  the  middle  part  being  a  more  lyrical  episode, 
built  on  motives  from  the  other  movements  treated  in  a  broad  and  passionate  mood. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Dine  in  the  intimate  leisure  truly  fine 
French  cuisine  commands.  In  the 
Sheraton  Commander  Hotel,  across  from 
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OF  THE  |*N 

July  5  through  19 

at 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

or 

July  12  through  26 

and 

August  2  through  16 

at 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  week  or  weekend!  Pro- 
gram includes  Boston  Symphony,  Wil- 
liamstown Theater,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  much  more!  Seminars  in  Art 
History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Mo- 
dern Dance.  Optional  in-depth  work- 
shops in  music,  drama,  art.  Swimming, 
tennis  and  golf.  Dormitory  rooms,  limi- 
ted apartments  or  private  suites  avail- 
able. Fee  includes  3 full  meals  daily  and 
transportation  to  all  evening  events 
where  necessary.  Write  for  brochure. 

Aliens  Lane  Art  Center  (Dept.  B) 

Aliens  Lane  &  McCallum  St. 
Phila.  PA.  19119  (215)  247-7727 
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Patricia  McCarty 


Assistant  principal  violist  Patricia  McCarty 
earned  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
music  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  she  was  a  student  of  Francis  Bundra.  A 
prizewinner  in  numerous  competitions,  most 
notably  the  1972  Geneva  Concours,  she  has 


appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops,  the 
Houston  Symphony,  the  Swiss  Radio  Orches- 
tra, the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Ithaca  College  Orchestra  at  Lincoln  Center. 
She  has  appeared  in  recital  at  the  1975  Inter- 
national Viola  Congress  and  on  NET's 
Young  Musical  Artists  Series,  and  she  made 
her  Boston  solo  recital  debut  earlier  this  sea- 
son on  the  Charles  River  Concert  Series.  A 
student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1975,  Ms.  McCarty  has  also  participated  in 
the  Marlboro  and  Interlochen  festivals  and 
performed  before  former  President  Carter  at 
the  White  House  while  on  tour  with  Music 
From  Marlboro.  Before  joining  the  BSO  last 
season,  Ms.  McCarty  was  a  member  of  the 
Lenox  Quartet,  and  she  has  held  faculty 
positions  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
National  Music  Camp,  and  Ithaca  College. 
Ms.  McCarty  will  be  soloist  in  music  of 
Britten  and  Busser  with  the  Pro  Arte  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
1 2  April,  at  Sanders  Theater. 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


CZZ    Yf= 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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David  Deveau 


Born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  pianist 
David  Deveau  has  performed  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
as  recitalist,  soloist  with  major  orchestras,  and 
as  a  chamber  musician.  His  most  recent 
engagements  include  appearances  with  the 
Houston  and  St.  Louis  symphonies,  the  Bos- 
ton Pops,  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse,  and  the  Juilliard  Orchestra.  A 
graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Mr.  Deveau 
has  won  prizes  in  several  important  competi- 
tions, including  the  Concert  Artist  Guild, 
the  National  Arts  Club,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  Young  Artist  Award,  and  the 
Houston  Symphony  Young  Artist  Award. 
Mr.  Deveau  is  chairman  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Department  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Extension  Division,  and  a  member 
of  the  piano  faculty  there. 


Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

551  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  tA    jj™    T 


Since  1947 


Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  1L,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  I  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
CKTAILSAND      A  SUPPERS 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  19  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  20  February— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  21  February— 8-9:55 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


Mozart 


Bartok 


PETER  SERKIN 
Stravinsky 

Ravel 


Concert  Rondo  in  D 
for  piano  and 
orchestra 

Piano  Concerto 
No.  3 

Symphony  in 

Three  Movements 
Daphnis  and  C/i/oe, 

Suite  No.  2 


Tuesday,  24  February— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


Wm 


Wednesday,  25  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  26  February— 8:9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  27  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  February— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Maxwell  Davies  Symphony  No.  2 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
RUDENTIAL  CENTER    BOSTON    MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


From  Tuesday,  3  March,  until  Saturday, 
2 1  March,  the  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 
for  its  Centennial  Tour,  the  BSO's  first  trans- 
continental tour  in  seventeen  years. 
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SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service. 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMONICOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


Thursday,  26  March -8-9: 50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  27  March-2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  March-8-9:50 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  6 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

M  AURIZIO  POLLINI 
Ravel  Rapsodie  espagnole 

Wednesday,  8  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  9  April-8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  10  April-2-3:50 
Saturday,  11  April-8-9:50 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart 


Mozart 

RADU  LUPU 
Schubert 


Serenade  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 
Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

Symphony  No.  5 


^ine  $foftan  (Vsine 


^ 


DAVidS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  -  Thurs.  'til  1 1 :30/Fri.  &  Sat.  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-481 0 
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Fiduciory  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike  John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

John  W.  Cobb  Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President  Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Beecher 

Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield 
Mount  Herman  School 

John  W.  Bryant 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

GeorgeS.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Her  rick  &  Smith 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot 

Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

President,  Howes  Leather 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bayard  Henry 

President,  Transatlantic 
Capital  Corp. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Chairman,  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 

as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 

Investment  Manager  for  Institutions. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 


"■";? 


AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


"Election  Day,  1844",  a  major 
"lost"  work  by  noted  American 
genre  artist  Edward  Lamson 
Henry  (1841-1919),  rediscovered 
by  Robert  W.  Skinner  Inc.  in  a 
rural  New  Hampshire  estate. 
Sold  at  auction,  July  17,  1980 
for  $250,000  establishing 
a  world  auction  record  for  the 
artist's  work. 


New  England's  leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art,  American  and  European  furniture, 
jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books,  textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 

Bolton,  Mass.  01740 

Tel.  (617)779-5528 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 

Copley  Square  Gallery: 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Resen>ations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


A  Cooley's  Exclusive, 

The  Boston  box 

Charming  scenes  of  old  Boston 
are  hand-etched  on  all  sides  of 
this  polymer  ivory  scrimshaw 
box.  Beautifully  functional,  an 
ideal  gift,  $47.50.  Made 
exclusively  for  Cooley's. 
34  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  536-3826. 


China,  Class  &  Gifts /x  Since  1860 


Luncheon  -  Dinner  -  La&*|wpper 
je  Valet  Parking     344  Newbury  St.  in  Boston's  Ladies  Invited 

Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  Son!  ee. 
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'INB  CHAM 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724 


IQGXAC:  FROM  THE  TWO  "PREMIERS  CRUS"  O 


ym 

wine  you 

«.  and 
dine  you. 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,MA0214S 
Good  foodGood  wine 
Since  1874. 
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't/i  Season 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array."  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 


music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  z 


— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and   the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 


I 

J 

8  1 ; 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  11787 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Now  that  New  England  Merchants  is  handling  your  investments,  I  think  we  can 
get  you  into  the  black,  Mr.  Whipple.  But  1  doubt  if  we  can  do  it  while  you  wait!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR  (88. 5  fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C. — in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  given  its  American  premiere  performance  by 
the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to 
celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 


BSO  on  Record 


Seiji  Ozawa's  Boston  Symphony  recording  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  has  just 
been  released  by  Philips  records;  due  from  Philips  this  spring  is  the  Ozawa/BSO  disc  of 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Philips  has  also  recorded  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  for  future  release.  Upcoming  from  CBS 
records  is  the  orchestra's  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  in 
music  of  Maurice  Ravel,  including  Sheherazade;  and,  most  recently,  Rudolf  Serkin  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  Telarc. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Ozawa  were  singled 
out  recently  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  for  Philips  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  a  recent  recipient  of 
France's  coveted  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  was  named  by  High  Fidelity  as  one  of  the  three 
best  recordings  of  1980.  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  was 
included  among  the  year's  nominees  for  best  recording.  Also  included  among  these 
nominees  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players  recording,  also  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern. 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  the  Symphony  Hall  stage,  and  Quincy  Market  will  all  play 
host  to  the  hugely  exciting,  eleventh  annual  fundraiser,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon,  from  Friday,  27  March  through  Sunday,  29  March.  WCRB-FM- 102.5  will 
carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the  weekend,  with  television  coverage  from 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5. 

One  of  this  year's  new,  centennial-inspired  collectible  premiums  is  worthy  of  note:  a 
reproduction,  in  lead-crystal  pressed  glass,  of  an  antique  cup  plate,  displaying  the  BSO 
colophon  and  the  dates  "1881-1981."  Throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tea 
was  served  in  a  handled  teacup  and  then  poured,  to  cool,  into  a  deep  saucer;  the  serving 
cup  was  then  placed  upon  a  cup  plate,  in  order  to  protect  the  tablecloth.  Cup  plates 
were  frequently  of  very  special  individual  design,  and  collecting  them  became 
something  of  a  fad  between  1827  and  1850;  cup  plate  collecting  became  important  again 
during  the  1920s.  The  initial  offering  of  500  plates  for  the  BSO  will  be  of  clear  crystal; 
future  plates  will  be  of  various  colors. 

The  centennial  dates  "1881-1981"  will  also  play  a  part  in  another  of  this  year's 
Marathon  premiums:  the  second  in  a  series  of  large  capacity,  decorated  ironstone  coffee 
mugs  offered  jointly  by  WCRB  and  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


More  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  News:  "Dance  '81" 

The  second  evening  of  this  year's  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  beginning  Saturday, 
28  March  at  9  p.m.  and  continuing  until  1  a.m.,  the  Junior  Council  of  the  BSO  will 
present  the  first  Marathon  Dance — "Dance  '81."  The  event  will  take  place  at  Quincy 
Market,  and  all  three  of  the  popular  spaces  upstairs  in  the  market — the  Great  Hall,  the 
Dome,  and  the  Paris  Room — will  be  filled  with  celebrants,  some  dancing  to  the  Medium 
Rare  Dance  Band  and  others  to  Frank  Zarba's  Trio.  Gene  Shalit  of  NBC's  "Today" 
Show  will  be  master  of  ceremonies;  dress  will  be  optional  black  tie.  At  midnight,  a 
grand,  wine-accompanied  buffet  will  be  served.  The  ticket  price  will  be  $30  per  person, 
$15  of  which  will  be  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO.  Invitations  are  available 
as  of  16  February  and  may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Marathon  Office  at 
Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  130,  or  by  stopping  by  the  office  during  working  hours. 
The  entire  evening  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bernadette  Vitti  of  the  Junior  Council. 


Another  Hat  for  Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein— concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony; 
chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood;  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players;  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony; 
faculty  member  at  Boston  University;  guest  soloist  and  guest  conductor  in  this  country 
and  abroad— has  been  named  to  yet  another  post.  The  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  just  announced  Mr.  Silverstein's  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  begin- 
ning next  season;  he'll  be  on  the  Baltimore  podium  for  six  subscription  concerts  and 
perhaps  additional  concerts  as  well. 


BSO  Centennial  Exhibit 


The  BSO  centennial  exhibit,  set  to  open  on  26  February  in  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  a 
major  focus  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth-anniversary  season.  Featured  in  the  exhibit 
will  be  photographs,  program  books,  commission  scores,  press  material,  and  other 
artifacts  from  the  BSO  archives.  The  exhibition,  which  will  continue  through  the  end 
of  the  BSO  season,  will  also  include  a  sales  booth  for  the  centennial  poster  by  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  BSO  souvenir  books,  and  the  Junior  Council-sponsored  BSO  mints. 


Planned'Giving  Luncheon  Seminars 


A  Planned-Giving  Luncheon  Seminar  hosted  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney  and  Francis  T 
Sears  will  be  offered  on  three  consecutive  Fridays — 10,  17,  and  24  April — in  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex,  with  luncheon  beginning  at  12  noon.  The  seminar  will  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  be  conducted  by  John  Brown,  well-known  expert  on  the  tax  advantages 
of  charitable  giving.  These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide  an  informative  and 
educational  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  many 
facets  of  Planned  Giving,  e.g.,  bequests,  trusts,  gifts  of  appreciated  securities,  and  gifts  of 
life  insurance.  Mr.  Brown  will  explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  individuals  may 
participate  in  a  program  designed  to  support  the  BSO  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers 
many  attractive  tax  incentives  for  the  donor.  Such  gifts  can  result  in  both  income-tax 
and  estate-tax  savings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  contributors  with  income  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  one  of  these  three  seminars,  please 
contact  Joseph  Hobbs  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Junior  Council  Symphony  Mints 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  proudly  presents  the  Sympho- 
ny Mint — a  dark  chocolate,  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon, 
created  and  elegantly  packaged  exclusively  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.  of 
Marblehead.  The  mint  was  introduced  during  the  1980  Christmas  Pops  concerts  and 
will  be  sold  in  front  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms  in  Symphony  Hall  at  all 
BSO  concerts,  as  well  as  at  BSO-related  events  such  as  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  The 
Symphony  Mint  is  a  fundraising  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Cabot'Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  present  exhibit  by  the  Copley  Society  continues  through 
2  March,  to  be  followed  by  a  Childs  Gallery  exhibit  from  2  March  until  23  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  shown  publicly.  These 
items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass 
Avenue  corridor. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Charles  Dutoit 
on  Friday,  20  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  whose  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  2  will  receive  its  world  premiere  later  this  month,  on 
Friday,  27  February  at  1 1  a.m. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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Helen  Horner  Mclntxre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Deal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenben, 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs, 


U>T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


William  Rhein 

28  December  1939-30  January  1981 


Bill  was  a  member  of  our  family;  his  death  is  the  death  of  a  part  of 
us.  We  will  miss  him,  and  the  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony  that  is 
his  will  always  be  his. 

— Jerome  Rosen 
Chairman,  Players  Committee 
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From  one  great  symphony  orchestra 

toanother...  CONGRATULATIONS! 

John  Parker  Murdock  Presents 
A  concert  to  honor  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Wednesday,  March  11  at  8  —  Symphony  Hall 

THE  CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
VACLAV  NEUMANN,  Conductor 

Sine  tan  a  -  The  Moldau 

Martinu^-  "Fantaisies  Symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

Dvorak  -  Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 


This  unprecedented  tribute  -  from  one  magnificent  symphony  orchestra  to 
another  -  will  feature  an  important  Czech  composition  that  was  given  its  world  pre- 
miere on  January  7, 1955  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch.  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  BSO. 
Since  its  premiere,  this  miraculous  and  mysterious  Symphony  has  been  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  no  less  than  26  times  -  including  four  Carnegie  Hall  per- 
formances and  performances  by  the  BSO  in  Munich  and  Paris,  all  under  the  baton 
of  Dr.  Munch. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston  of  this  -  the  final  symphony  of  Martinu  -  was  on 
March  17, 1966  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Charles  Munch. 
In  addition  to  immediate  critical  acclaim,  the  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  received  the 
New  York  Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  orchestral  composition  of  the  1955 
season. 

The  Czech  Philharmonic  last  appearaed  in  the  United  States  14  years  ago. 
Va'clav  Neumann,  previously  General  Music  Director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  is  now  the  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  and  will  be  making 
his  Boston  debut  at  this  special  concert  in  honor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  mail 
or  charged  by  phone.  Send  your  check 
payable  to  International  Artists 
Series,  22  Seneca  Road,  Winchester, 
MA.  01890  or  call  Boston  Ticket 
Charge  at  542-3200.  The 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  will  offer 
tickets  for  sale  starting  February  25. 

Prices:  $14,  $12,  $10  &  $8. 


Other  concerts  on  the 
International  Artists  Series: 

Tuesday,  March  3  at  8 
Marilyn  Home  at  Symphony  Hall 

Friday,  March  6  at  8  in  Symphony  Hall 
The  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Karl  Munchinger  Conducting. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  19  February  at  8 
Friday,  20  February  at  2 
Saturday,  2 1  February  at  8 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


MOZART 


Rondo  in  D  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.382 
PETER  SERKIN 


BARTOK 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Allegretto 
Adagio  religioso 
Allegro  vivace 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

Allegro 

Andante— Interlude:  L'istesso  tempo- 
Con  moto 


RAVEL 


Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

Daybreak — 
Pantomime — 
General  Dance 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  45. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  17 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future . 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15. 7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out-  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  HalL  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It    ie    r\ncs    r\i    tu/Qnh/.eiv    email      marliiim    anrl    brna        ^— <J 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Rondo  in  D  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.382 


Johannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgang 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade 
in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5 
December  1791.  He  composed  the  Rondo  in 
D  in  Vienna  in  March.  1782  as  a  new  finale 
to  an  older  concerto,  K.175,  and  played  it 
himself  a  year  later  in  Vienna  on  11  March 
1783.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performance  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  13  July  1963,  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting  and  David  Bar-Ulan 
as  soloist.  In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart's  first  original  piano  concerto 
was  the  one  in  D  major  that  we  know  as  K.175  (four  earlier  concertos  are  properly  to  be 
classed  as  "arrangements,"  since  they  are  recompositions  of  piano  sonatas  by  other 
composers,  expanded  to  include  orchestral  ritornelli;  they  were  probably  exercises  set  by 
Mozart's  father).  Composed  when  Mozart  was  a  few  months  short  of  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  it  is  filled  with  energetic  rhythmic  interplay  and  an  amazing  range  of  moods. 
The  finale,  in  particular,  is  an  original  conception  for  a  concerto,  a  sonata  form  overlaid 
with  contrapuntal  elements  (anticipating  such  later  achievements  as  the  last  movement 
of  the  Jupiter  Symphony).  It  remained  a  favorite  work  of  Mozart's  for  a  long  time.  He 
played  it  in  a  concert  given  by  his  friends  the  Cannabichs  in  Mannheim  during  his  tour 
in  1777-78  and  reported  to  his  father,  "This  concerto  is  much  liked."  He  brought  it  out 
again  in  Vienna  soon  after  moving  there  permanently  as  part  of  an  Akademie  (the 
normal  term  for  concert)  given  by  Aloysia  Lang.  But  this  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
replace  the  highly  original  contrapuntal  finale  with  a  new  one  designed  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  Viennese  public,  a  taste  altogether  less  sternly  intellectual  and  more  hedonistic. 
The  result  was  this  graceful  set  of  variations  which  were  originally  published  as  the 
finale  of  the  concerto  but  have,  more  appropriately,  attained  a  concert  life  of  their  own, 
since  the  original  finale  suits  the  rest  of  the  work  better.  (Alfred  Einstein  remarked 
disapprovingly  that  K.382  was  "the  first  instance  of  Mozart's  having  to  write  down  to 
the  taste  of  the  general  public") 

The  music,  though  called  a  rondo,  is  actually  a  very  straightforward  theme-and- 
variations;  the  only  thing  that  remotely  justifies  the  term  rondo  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  variations,  placed  roughly  to  correspond  to  the  episodes  in  a  simple  rondo  form,  are 
more  varied  than  most — one  is  in  the  minor  key,  the  other  in  the  major,  but  tempo 
Adagio.  Other  than  this,  the  movement  proceeds  without  so  much  as  a  single  harmonic 
deviation  or  expansion  from  the  tonic-dominant  pattern  presented  in  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  theme.  The  entire  movement,  then,  is  an  exercise  in  the  graceful 
embellishment  of  a  melody  over  the  simplest  possible  harmonies.  The  Viennese  loved  it. 
Mozart  reported  the  day  after  the  concert,  "they  did  not  cease  to  applaud  and  I  had  to 
repeat  the  Rondeau;— it  was  a  proper  deluge."  It  was  no  doubt  pleasant  to  be  so  well 
received  in  one  of  his  earliest  appearances  in  his  new  home,  but  if  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  the  Viennese  wanted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mozart's  later  and  much  more  elaborate 
music  was  criticized  as  overly  intellectual. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  17 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


■ 


Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklbs, 
Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but 
now  absorbed  into  Rumania),  on  25  March 
1881  and  died  in  New  York  on  26  September 
1945.  The  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  was  com- 
posed in  the  summer  of  1945.  The  last 
seventeen  measures,  left  unfinished  at  the 
composer's  death,  were  filled  in  by  Tibor 
Serly.  The  first  performance  was  given  by 
pianist  Gyorgy  Sandor  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  on 
8  February  1946.  The  only  Boston  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  performances  prior  to  the  pre- 
sent ones  took  place  9  and  10  April  1965;  the 
piano  soloist  was  Sidney  Foster,  and  Aaron 
Copland  conducted.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  and  strings. 

The  bitterness  of  Bartok's  last  years — compounded  of  exile  from  his  homeland,  a 
realization  that  America  was  even  less  interested  in  his  music  than  Europe  was,  a 
difficult  hand-to-mouth  existence  eked  out  from  a  few  performance  fees  and  research 
grants,  and  nagging  ill  health — was  somewhat  brightened  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
sudden  upward  turn  in  his  fortunes  as  a  composer  in  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last 
months.  Nothing  roused  him  from  his  sickbed  lethargy  so  effectively  as  the  commission 
for  an  orchestral  work  offered  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  with  the  guarantee  that  it  would  be 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  result,  of  course,  was  the  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  first  performed  in  December  of  1944.  But  even  before  that  auspicious 
premiere,  Bartok  had  enjoyed  the  unaccustomed  sound  of  applause  from  an  American 
audience  when  Yehudi  Menuhin  gave  the  premiere  of  the  Sonata  for  solo  violin  in  New 
York.  Then,  after  the  rousing  success  of  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  a  few  weeks  later, 
musicians  began  approaching  him  with  commissions.  William  Primrose  wanted  a  viola 
concerto;  a  piano  duo  named  Bartlett  and  Robertson  requested  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos.  His  publisher,  Ralph  Hawkes,  asked  for  a  seventh  string  quartet.  And,  for 
private  reasons,  he  wanted  to  write  a  piano  concerto. 

Of  these  four  works,  which  might  have  augured  a  whole  new  stage  of  Bartok's  career 
had  his  health  been  better,  he  never  even  started  the  two-piano  concerto.  The  string 
quartet  reached  the  stage  of  preliminary  sketches.  Bartok  worked  at  length  on  the  viola 
concerto,  and  even  announced  to  Primrose  that  it  was  finished  "in  draft,  so  that  only 
the  score  has  to  be  written,  which  means  a  purely  mechanical  work,  so  to  speak."  (But 
when  Tibor  Serly  undertook  to  prepare  the  draft  for  performance  after  Bartok's  death, 
it  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task:  Bartok  often  sketched  and  rewrote  over  earlier  passages, 
and  his  final  intentions  were  by  no  means  always  clear.  He  himself  could  have 
deciphered  the  mass  of  crowded  notations,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  another  could  easily 
divine  his  precise  intentions.)  It  was  the  piano  concerto— his  third— that  attracted  his 
attention  during  these  final  months,  and  it  was  this  concerto  that  was  the  most 
completely  finished  of  all  his  post-Concerto  for  Orchestra  works. 
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Week  17 


WHOSBEENAVTTAL 

B\BT  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  London.  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal.  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust,  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine"  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  any  thing. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


WEESSSl 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 
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The  concerto,  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  reveals  in  its  every 
measure  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  concertos  Bartok  composed  for  himself.  It  is  altogether 
lighter  and  more  transparent  than  either  of  the  earlier  concertos  (which  had  been  his 
own  showpieces).  Moreover,  the  middle  section  of  the  second  movement  is  based  on 
birdcalls  that  Bartok  wrote  down  during  the  winter  of  1943-44,  which  he  spent  (for  his 
health)  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Halsey  Stevens  has  pointed  out  the  similarity  in 
spirit  between  the  "night  music"  of  the  concerto  and  the  movement  entitled  "The 
Night's  Music"  from  the  Out  of  Doors  suite  for  piano,  a  movement  that  was  dedicated 
"to  Ditta."  Throughout  the  concerto  the  textures  are  transparent  and  light,  never 
remotely  close  to  overwhelming  the  piano,  which  is  itself  treated  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Gone  are  the  great  pounding,  muscular  chords;  here  the  piano,  as  often  as  not,  is 
crystalline  and  linear,  often  with  both  hands  playing  a  single  line  in  octaves.  The 
character  of  the  opening  movement  is,  however,  full  of  Bartok's  longing  for  his 
homeland — it  is  in  the  style  of  a  verbunkos,  with  its  sharply  dotted  rhythms  and  ornate 
melodic  turns.  The  slow  movement's  chorale  theme  (which  justifies  the  designation 
religioso  in  the  tempo  marking),  which  appears  in  the  piano  with  support  from  the 
strings,  returns  after  the  delicate  "night  music"  section  in  the  woodwinds,  with  the  solo 
piano  providing  the  conversational  gambits.  The  finale  is  an  energetic  dance  that  keeps 
reappearing  rondo-fashion,  varied  by  inventive  and  lively  contrapuntal  interludes. 

Tibor  Serly  looked  in  on  Bartok  on  21  September  1945  to  find  him  in  bed,  working 
on  the  close  of  the  Third  Concerto.  The  composer's  son,  Peter,  had  drawn  in  the  bar 
lines,  and  Bartok  had  already  marked  "vege,"  to  indicate  "the  end,"  but  he  never 
completely  filled  in  those  last  seventeen  measures:  Serly  would  complete  the  orchestra- 
tion from  the  sketched-out  indications.  The  following  day  Bartok  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  from  which  he  never  returned.  Despite  the  many  miseries  of  his  last  years,  he 
seems  finally  to  have  been  more  content  with  the  way  things  had  turned  out.  To  the  end 
he  was  full  of  plans  to  complete  the  commissioned  works  and  go  on  to  still  other 
projects.  As  he  said  to  one  of  the  hospital  doctors,  "I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave 
with  my  baggage  full." 

-S.L. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements 


Igor  Fedorovich  Stravinsky  was  born  at 
Oranienbaum,  Russia,  on  5  June  (old  style) 
or  17  June  (new  style)  1882  and  died  in  New 
York  on  6  April  1971.  Portions  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  Three  Movements  were  conceived 
as  early  as  1942  and  1943,  but  the  work  took 
its  present  form  and  was  completed  in  1945. 
The  composer  led  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  the  first  performance  on  24  Janu- 
ary 1946.  He  also  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performances  in 
Cambridge  on  20  February  1946  and  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  the  22nd  and  23rd.  The 
symphony  has  also  been  performed  here 
under  Richard  Burgin,  Ernest  Ansermet, 
and  Colin  Davis;  the  most  recent  perfor- 
mances took  place  in  March  1970  under 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets 
(third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  piano,  harp,  and  strings.  The  pianist  at  these 
performances  is  Jerome  Rosen. 

The  Symphony  in  Three  Movements,  like  Topsy,  "just  grew."  Its  genesis  began  with 
the  joining  of  two  movements  originally  planned  for  different  purposes  and  featuring 
different  obbligato  instruments.  Once  the  composer  decided  to  put  them  together,  he 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  creating  a  final  movement  that  would  somehow 
comprehend  the  musical  world  of  both  the  other  two.  He  himself  said  in  his  later  years 
that  a  more  accurate  title,  evading  the  architectonic  implications  of  "Symphony,"  would 
have  been  "Three  Symphonic  Movements." 

The  Polish  composer  Alexander  Tansman  heard  Stravinsky  play  passages  from  what 
became  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  in  1942;  but  at  that  time  Stravinsky  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  concerto-like  piece  with  an  important  concertante  part  for  the 
piano.  The  following  year  he  was  asked  by  his  friend  Franz  Werfel  if  he  would  try 
writing  the  music  for  the  film  version  of  Werfel's  novel  The  Song  of  Bernadette.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Stravinsky  had  been  approached  to  write  a  film  score;  indeed, 
since  he  was  living  in  Hollywood,  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if  he  had  not 
been.  But,  as  with  all  the  other  cases,  this  film  project  proved  abortive.  The  assignment 
was  eventually  given  to  Alfred  Newman,  who  won  an  Oscar  for  his  score.  But  before 
giving  it  up,  Stravinsky  composed  music  for  the  scene  in  which  the  young  girl 
Bernadette  first  sees  a  vision  of  a  "beautiful  lady"  in  the  grotto  at  Lourdes;  it  became  the 
slow  movement  of  the  symphony,  with  the  harp  as  concertante  instrument.* 


*It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  musical  conceptions  of  this  scene.  Stravinsky's  very  spare 
treatment,  emphasizing  the  gentle  rusticity  of  the  woodwinds  and  harp,  while  the  strings 
contribute  a  "halo"  of  sound  at  the  point  where,  one  imagines,  the  vision  appears,  is  quite 
different  from  the  lushness  of  the  savvy  Hollywood  professional,  with  full  orchestra,  lots  of  strings, 
and  even  a  chorus,  effectively  coloring  the  scene  but  running  dangerously  close  to  cliche. 
(Newman's  music  for  the  scene  has  been  recorded  on  Captain  from  Castile:  The  Classic  Film  Scores 
of  Alfred  Newman  {RCA}.) 
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When  Stravinsky  decided  to  put  the  two  pre-existing  movements  together  about  1945 
(no  doubt  with  some  reworking,  especially  of  the  film  music,  to  produce  a  more 
"symphonic"  form),  he  was  then  confronted  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  these  two 
sections,  one  of  which  featured  the  piano  and  completely  lacked  the  harp,  while  the 
other  did  just  the  opposite.  His  decision  was  to  flaunt  the  presence  of  the  two 
instruments  in  the  last  movement  by  having  them  begin  the  fugue  that  comprises  the 
middle  section,  and  to  feature  them  in  collaboration  and  competition  throughout  the 
movement. 

Compared  to  the  earlier  Symphony  in  C,  Stravinsky's  other  major  neo-classical  bow 
to  the  traditional  orchestral  form,  the  Symphony  in  Three  Movements  emphasizes 
rhythm,  texture,  and  color  rather  than  melody.  The  extended  ostinatos  recall  many 
earlier  works,  and  the  melodic  materials  grow  for  the  most  part  out  of  stepwise  scale 
fragments  (often  displaced  by  an  octave)  or  obsessively  repeated  arpeggiations  of  partial 
triads,  such  as  the  high  A,  low  A,  C  natural  that  forms  an  extended  ostinato  under 
nervous  triplets  early  in  the  first  movement  (repeated  a  step  higher  later  on),  rolling  its 
three-beat  pattern  around  and  around  unchangingly  despite  the  frequent  irregular 
alternation  of  written  rhythms  between  3/4  and  4/4. 

Stravinsky  felt  strongly  that  music  expressed  only  itself — pitch  and  rhythm — and  not 
any  extramusical  programs.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  clarify  his  views  on  this  point  in  his 
Norton  Lectures  at  Harvard  in  1939  and  1940,  later  published  as  Poetics  of  Music.  It  is 
astonishing  then,  that  in  discussing  the  Symphony  in  Three  Movements  in  Dialogues 
and  a  Diary,  published  in  1963,  he  described  in  considerable  detail  influences  from  the 
world  situation  that  impinged  upon  him  during  composition:  "each  episode  in  the 
Symphony  is  linked  in  my  imagination  with  a  specific  cinematographic  impression  of 
the  war."  Cinematographic  because,  as  he  explained,  most  of  his  experience  of  the  war 
and  the  surrounding  political  and  social  events  came  from  newsreels. 
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The  first  movement,  built  up  of  several  sections  of  contrasting  materials  (which  never 
fuse  or  come  together),  was  inspired,  he  said,  by  a  film  depicting  scorched  earth  tactics  in 
China  against  the  Japanese.  An  extended  section  for  clarinet,  piano,  and  strings  in  the 
heart  of  the  movement  was  "conceived  as  a  series  of  instrumental  conversations  to 
accompany  a  series  of  cinematographic  scenes  showing  the  Chinese  people  scratching 
and  digging  in  their  fields."  He  fails  to  identify  any  such  influence  for  the  Andante, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conceived  for  an  entirely  different  kind  of  film.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  there  that  the  strings  play  an  accompanimental  role,  supporting  the 
winds  and  harp,  that  would  suit  an  operatic  cavatina.  Indeed,  entire  stretches  of  the 
movement  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  The  Rake's  Progress,  which  he  began  working  on 
only  a  few  years  later.  Here,  as  often  in  this  score  (and  elsewhere  in  neo-classical 
Stravinsky),  his  pitch  choices  leave  us  wondering  whether  we  are  in  a  major  or  minor 
key,  violin  and  viola  suggest  the  former,  while  the  cello  and  bass  pizzicatos  indicate 
rather  the  latter. 


SIXTY-FIFTH    SEASON 


NINETEEN   HUNDRED    FORTY-FIVE    AND    FORTY-SIX 


Seventeenth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  22,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  23,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Stravinsky 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY  Conducting 


"Scenes  de  Ballet" 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

I.    Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Con  moto 
(First  performance  in  Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Stravinsky 


(Suite  from  "Petrouchka,"  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 
1  (Scenes  I  and  IV) 

JSuke  from  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"   ("The  Fire-Bird") 
(  A  Danced  Story    (Third  Version) 

I.  Introduction  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird 

II.  Pas  de  deux:  Fire-Bird  and  Ivan  Tsarevitch 

III.  Scherzo:  Dance  of  the  Princesses 

IV.  Round   of   the    Princesses    ("Khorovad") 
V.  Infernal  Dance  of  King  Kastchei 

VI.     Lullaby  and  Finale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


This  programme  will  end  about  4:30  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:30  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 
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For  the  last  movement,  Stravinsky  gives  a  particularly  elaborate  summary  of  some  of 
his  sources  of  inspiration: 

The  finale  even  contains  the  genesis  of  a  war  plot,  though  I  accepted  it  as  such  only 
after  the  composition  was  completed.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  is  partly  and 
in  some  inexplicable  way  related  to  the  newsreels  and  documentaries  I  had  seen  of 
goose-stepping  soldiers.  The  square  march  beat,  the  brass-band  instrumentation,  the 
grotesque  crescendo  in  the  tuba,  these  are  all  related  to  those  abhorrent  pictures  .  .  . 

But  to  return  to  the  plot  of  the  movement,  in  spite  of  contrasting  episodes  such  as 
the  canon  for  bassoons,  the  march  music  predominates  until  the  fugue  which  is  the 
stasis  and  the  turning  point.  The  immobility  at  the  beginning  of  this  fugue  is  comic, 
I  think — and  so,  to  me,  was  the  overturned  arrogance  of  the  Germans  when  their 
machine  failed.  The  exposition  of  the  fugue  and  the  end  of  the  Symphony  are 
associated  in  my  plot  with  the  rise  of  the  Allies,  and  the  final,  rather  too  commercial, 
D-flat  sixth  chord— instead  of  the  expected  C — in  some  way  tokens  my  extra 
exuberance  in  the  Allied  triumph. 

This  is  rather  an  astonishing  outburst  from  the  author  of  the  Poetics  of  Music  especially 
considering  that  it  was  not  designed  as  program-note  fodder  for  the  first  performances, 
when  the  composer  might  be  expected  to  suggest  some  such  significance  to  attract  an 
audience's  attention  to  the  new  piece,  but  was,  rather,  the  sober  consideration  of  some 
fifteen  years  later.  (He  did  say  something  at  the  time  of  composition  about  the  events  of 
recent  years  leaving  unspecified  "traces"  in  the  symphony,  but  without  being  any  more 
explicit.)  Nonetheless,  after  revealing  himself  to  this  extent,  Stravinsky  backed  off  a  bit 
and  closed  his  discussion  of  the  symphony  by  pointing  out  the  undeniable  truth  that, 
no  matter  what  he  may  experience  in  the  world,  a  composer  must  in  the  end  work  with 
notes,  and  any  connection  between  those  notes  and  the  so-called  "real  world"  requires 
some  link  in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  the  Symphony  is  not  programmatic.  Composers 
combine  notes.  That  is  all.  How  and  in  what  form  the  things  of  this  world  are 
impressed  upon  their  music  is  not  for  them  to  say. 

-S.L. 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure 
near  Saint-] ean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in 
the  Basque  region  of  France  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Spanish  border,  on  7  March  1875 
and  died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937. 
Serge  Diaghilev  commissioned  the  music  to 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  in  1909.  Although  the 
piano  score  was  published  in  1910  and  the 
first  concert  suite  performed  on  2  April  1911 
at  a  concert  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris  under 
the  direction  of  Gabriel  Pierne,  the  ballet  was 
not  produced  until  8  June  1912,  when  Pierre 
Monteux  led  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  at  the 
Chatelet.  Scenario  and  choreography  were 
by  Michel  Fokine,  scenery  and  costumes  by 
Leon  Bakst;  the  principal  dancers  were 
Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Tamara  Karsavina. 
The  first  performance  of  the  second  suite  was  probably  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  on  30  April 
1914  under  the  direction  ofCamille  Chevillard.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  performance  of  the 
second  suite  was  given  by  Walter  Damrosch  with  the  New  York  Symphony  on  29  November 
1914.  The  Boston  Symphony  played  the  complete  ballet  score  for  the  first  time  only  in  January 
1955,  Charles  Munch  conducting,  assisted  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus; 
subsequent  performances  of  the  complete  Daphnis  have  also  been  led  by  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  Karl  Muck  gave  the  first  performance  here  of  the  Suite  No.  2  in 
December  1917;  it  has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch.,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Milton  Katims, 
Claudio  Abbado,  and  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  in  January  1971.  The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  alto  flute,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  high  clarinet  in  E  flat,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings.  An  optional 
wordless  chorus  is  omitted  at  these  performances. 

Ravel  was  among  those  in  the  audience  at  the  newly-decorated  Chatelet  on  19  May 
1909  for  the  repetition  generale  of  Serge  Diaghilev's  first  saison  russe.  Diaghilev  had  been 
exporting  Russian  culture  to  Paris  for  the  past  two  seasons:  first  with  orchestral  concerts 
by  Russian  composers  and  performers  in  1907  and  next  with  the  operas  Boris  Godunov 
and  The  Snow  Maiden  in  1908,  but  now  he  was  out  to  prove  to  Parisian  audiences  that 
ballet  was  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  modern  art  form  and  that  a  male  dancer  could  be 
the  reigning  artist.  With  his  program  of  Pavilion  d'Armide,  Les  Sylphides,  Cleopatre,  and 
the  Polovtsian  Dances  from  Prince  Igor,  Diaghilev  was  also  introducing  the  decor  of 
Bakst,  Nicholas  Roerich,  and  Alexandre  Benois,  the  dancing  of  Nijinsky  and  Karsavina 
(and  Anna  Pavlova  two  weeks  later),  and  the  choreography  of  Fokine. 

The  Ballets  Russes  took  Paris  by  storm,  and  as  Diaghilev  searched  for  new  composers, 
one  of  the  first  he  turned  to  was  Ravel.  M.D.  Calvocoressi,  a  music  critic  who  had 
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attached  himself  to  the  Ballets  Russes  as  an  errand  runner,  recalls  the  scene: 

Diaghilev,  Ravel,  Bakst,  Benois,  and  myself  in  Diaghilev's  little  sitting-room  (red 
plush  and  mahagony,  alas!)  at  the  Hotel  de  Hollande  as  it  then  was,  finally  deciding 
for  Daphnis  and  offering  suggestions  as  to  particulars  of  plots  and  incidents,  Fokine 
eventually  casting  the  libretto  into  shape  to  Ravel's  satisfaction.  I  also  remember  that 
the  very  first  bars  of  music  which  Ravel  wrote  were  inspired  by  the  memory  oi  a 
wonderful  leap  sideways  which  Nijinsky  used  to  perform  in  a  pas  seul  in  Le  Pavilion 
d'Armide;  and  that  they  were  intended  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  similar  leaps — 
the  pattern  characterized  by  a  run  and  a  long  pause,  which  runs  through  Daphnis's 
dance  . . . 

The  idea  to  mount  Daphnis  had  been  Fokine's.  He  was  Diaghilev's  chief  choreogra- 
pher, had  realized  his  revolutionary  conceptions  of  dance  with  that  company,  and 
would  watch  Daphnis  become  part  of  his  demise  with  the  Ballets  Russes.  Fokine  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  notion  of  a  Greek  ballet  since  he  first  saw  Isadora  Duncan  dance 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  December  1904,  and  had  mounted  Acis  and  Galatea  for  his  pupils' 
display  in  April  1905.*  He  included  a  two-act  scenario  for  Daphnis,  based  on  his  reading 
of  the  story  by  the  third-century  sophist  Longus,  in  a  manifesto  presented  to  the 
directors  of  the  Maryinsky  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg.  "The  dance  need  not  be  a  mere 
divertissement,  introduced  into  the  pantomine,"  wrote  Fokine.  "In  the  ballet  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  story  can  be  expressed  by  the  dance.  For  such  interpretive  dancing,  the 
music  must  be  equally  inspired  .  .  .  The  ballet  must  no  longer  be  made  up  of  'numbers,' 
'entries,'  and  so  forth.  It  must  show  artistic  unity  of  conception  .  .  .  There  shall  be  a 
unity  of  the  three  elements — music,  painting,  and  plastic  art." 

Ravel  found  Fokine's  scenario  weak  and  in  need  of  revisions,  which  the  two 
undertook  in  June  1909.  "I  must  tell  you  that  I've  just  had  an  insane  week:  preparation 
of  a  ballet  libretto  for  the  next  Russian  season,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  "Almost  every 
night,  work  until  3  a.m.  What  complicates  things  is  that  Fokine  doesn't  know  a  word  of 
French,  and  all  I  know  of  Russian  is  how  to  swear.  In  spite  of  the  interpreters,  you  can 
imagine  the  savor  of  these  meetings,"  The  two  had  vastly  different  conceptions  in  mind: 
Fokine  "to  capture,  and  dynamically  express,  the  form  and  image  of  the  ancient  dancing 
depicted  in  red  and  black  on  Attic  vases,"  and  Ravel  to  create  "a  vast  musical  fresco,  less 
concerned  with  archaism  than  with  fidelity  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams  which  is  close  to 
that  imagined  and  painted  by  the  French  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century."  What 
little  Ravel  might  have  known  of  Greek  music  he  could  have  learned  from  Hubert 
Pernot,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  or  Faure  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but,  as  in  the  Valses 
nobles  et  sentimentales  of  191 1  or  the  Pavanefor  a  Dead  Princess  (orchestrated  in  1910),  he 
was  more  interested  in  evocation  and  reinterpretation  of  times  past  than  he  was  in 
fidelity  to  any  particular  style. f 

Not  only  was  the  score  not  ready  for  the  next  season,  by  March  1910  it  was  hardly 
begun.  His  friends  the  Godebskis  offered  Ravel  the  use  of  their  villa,  and  in  spite  of 
floods  that  left  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  precariously  swollen,  he  completed  a 
version  for  piano  in  May.  Rather  more  on  his  mind  in  1909-10  was  the  formation  of  an 


*  Among  the  boys  dancing  at  that  performance  was  one  by  name  of  Vaslav  Nijinsky. 

f  Ravel  never  traveled  to  Greece,  and  his  interest  in  things  Grecian,  beyond  his  Greek  Songs  of  1904- 
06,  seems  limited  to  the  Greek  vases  and  dining  room  chairs  with  Grecian  motifs  found  in  his 
home,  Le  Belvedere.  While  he  was  interested  in  other  ethnic  musics,  particularly  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  Eastern,  he  brashly  responded  to  a  performance  of  some  North  African  music  by  saying  "If  I 
were  to  write  any  Arabic  music,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more  Arabic  than  that!" 
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organization  devoted  to  contemporary  music.  The  opening  concert  of  the  Societe 
Musicale  Independante  (S.M.I.)  took  place  on  20  April  1910  and  included  the  premiere 
of  Ravel's  Mother  Goose.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  the  society's  steering  committee  and 
actively  composed  and  performed  with  the  group. 

Nor  was  Daphnis  ready  the  next  year.  Ravel  reworked  the  finale  over  the  course  of 
1911  (which,  of  course,  did  not  affect  the  presentation  of  the  first  suite  in  concert 
performance  on  2  April)  and  the  orchestration  until  the  following  spring.  In  the 
meantime,  Diaghilev  obliged  Fokine  to  take  on  another  Greek  ballet,  Nicolas  Tcherep- 
nin's  Narcisse,  and  Bakst  diverted  some  of  the  ideas  he  had  reserved  for  Daphnis  to  this 
ballet.  Nijinsky,  too,  was  at  work  on  a  Greek  ballet  for  his  first  choreographic  project. 
The  movements  he  planned  were  to  be  in  profile,  like  a  moving  Greek  frieze.  It  was  a 
new  choreography:  the  music  would  be  in  the  background,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
dance,  and  the  score  chosen  for  this  experiment  was  Debussy's  Prelude  a  VApres-midi 
d'un  faune.  No  doubt  worried  that  their  new  ballet  would  cause  Fokine  to  walk  out  on 
them  before  he  completed  the  productions  for  the  1912  season,  Diaghilev  and  Nijinsky 
decided  to  postpone  the  Faun  for  a  season. 

Nijinsky 's  Faun  was,  for  all  its  twelve  minutes,  the  premiere  of  the  1912  season  on 
29  May.*  Diaghilev  spared  no  trouble  for  his  lover's  first  choreographic  attempt  and 
Daphnis  was  postponed  until  the  season's  fourth  and  final  program,  scheduled  for 
5  June.  Rehearsals  were  put  off  to  the  last  minute  since  Nijinsky,  who  was  to  dance 
Daphnis,  was  involved  with  the  Faun,  and  Diaghilev  implored  Fokine  to  cancel  the  ballet 
altogether.  After  bitter  discussions,  during  which  Fokine  announced  his  resignation 


*  Almost  a  year  later,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  would  upstage  a  Debussy  ballet,  Jeux. 
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from  the  company,  they  finally  decided  to  postpone  the  premiere  until  the  8th.  Of 
further  annoyance  to  Fokine,  who  was  also  having  trouble  with  the  choreography  of  the 
final  scene,  was  that  Diaghilev  wanted  Daphnis  to  appear  first  on  the  program,  not  in  the 
traditional  middle  position  of  a  premiere.  As  Fokine  saw  it, 

That  was  too  much.  I  decided  to  stop  at  nothing.  In  the  auditorium,  after  the  last 
rehearsal,  I  had  a  violent  argument  with  Diaghilev.  I  used  words  which  described  his 
relationship  with  Nijinsky  in  plain  terms  ...  At  the  end  I  added  that,  if  the  ballet 
were  presented  as  a  curtain  raiser,  I  would  come  up  on  the  stage  and  address  the 
spectators  and  explain  the  situation.  Let  Diaghilev  have  me  drafted  off  stage  by  force. 
It  would  be  a  beautiful  expression  of  gratitude  for  my  staging  an  entire  repertoire  o{ 
ballets  for  him. 

Fokine  arrived  at  the  Chatelet  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  to  find  the  scenery  of 
Sheherazade  set  up;  he  had  won  that  battle.  In  spite  of  the  tensions  backstage,  Fokine 
reported  that 

The  ballet  was  performed  perfectly,  by  the  dancers  loyal  to  me  and  by  my  enemies, 
alike.  A  whole  herd  of  sheep  walked  across  the  stage.  They  were  tended  by  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.  The  prayers,  the  offerings  of  flowers  and  wreaths  as  gifts  to  the 
nymphs,  apotheotic  dances,  pastoral  peace,  harmony — how  far  off  this  was  from  the 
belligerent  atmosphere  and  the  narrowly  averted  riot  just  a  few  seconds  before  on 
the  very  same  stage! 


Nijinsky  and  Ravel  playing  from  the  score  of  "Daphnis"  1912;  note  the  Grecian  vase  at 
right. 
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Diaghilev's  hesitations  over  presenting  Daphnis  are  unclear.  Perhaps  he  disliked 
Fokine's  choreography,  which  looked  cliched  after  Nijinsky's  scandalously  erotic  Faun. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  keep  critical  attention  focused  on  Nijinsky  as  choreographer  and 
Nijinsky's  energies  as  dancer  directed  to  the  other  ballet.  In  its  extended  plot — which 
recounts  the  innocent  love  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  the  threats  to  that  love  by  the 
shepherd  Dorcon,  a  rival  suitor;  Lycenion,  a  temptress;  and  a  group  of  pirates  who 
abduct  Chloe;  and  the  reunion  of  the  lovers  through  the  intercession  of  Pan — the  hour- 
long  Daphnis  hearkens  back  to  the  old  kind  of  ballet,  lacking  unities  of  place  and  time, 
that  Diaghilev  had  specifically  moved  away  from  in  his  three  seasons  with  the  Ballet 
Russes. 

The  luscious  music  for  Ravel's  sole  Diaghilev  ballet  avoided  most  of  the  controversy 
of  the  dance,  though  Karsavina  complained  about  the  meter  of  the  finale.*  Ravel  had 


*Ravel's  biographer,  Roger  Nichols,  points  out  that  the  well-known  story  of  the  dancers  mouthing 
"Ser-ge  Dia-ghi-lev"  to  cope  with  the  5/4  rhythm  is  probably  apocryphal,  since  the  bar  groupings 
in  the  finale  are  three-plus-two,  not  two-plus-three. 
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conceived  his  longest  score  "symphonically,  according  to  a  strict  tonal  plan  by  the 
method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a  symphonic  homogeneity 
of  style,"  but  the  master  arranger  extracted  two  concert  suites  from  his  score  and  thereby 
assured  the  music  a  place  in  twentieth-century  concert  repertoire.  The  second  suite 
consists  of  the  last  scene  of  the  ballet,  the  scenario  of  which  appears  in  the  score: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the  rocks. 
Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the  day  dawns. 
The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock.  Another  shepherd 
crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find 
Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for  Chloe.  She  at  last  appears, 
encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each  other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes 
Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision:  the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest. 
The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan  saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the 
nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  ir  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls  into  the 
arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep  his  fidelity. 
Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their  tambourines. 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come  on  the  stage. 

Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 

The  orchestration,  "more  an  amusement  than  a  travail"  for  Ravel,  is  a  treasure  chest 
of  glories,  especially  in  those  moments  when  the  music  passes  from  piccolo  to  flute  to 
alto  flute,  or  in  the  chromatic  trumpet  fanfares.  To  be  sure,  there  are  recognizable 
passages:  the  wordless  chorus  reminiscent  of  Debussy's  Nocturnes,  and  Borodin's  Prince 
Igor  Dances  in  the  final  pages  of  the  score.  But  even  if  Ravel  had  in  mind  that  first 
evening  at  the  Ballet,  when  he  heard  the  harp  arpeggios  and  shepherd's  pipe  in  the 
Sunrise  and  Pastoral  scene  from  Tcherepnin's  Armide  as  well  as  Prince  Igor,  there  are  few 
evocations  of  nature  so  sublime  as  this  Daybreak,  wind  melodies  so  rich  as  those  in  the 
Pantomine,  or  dances  so  joyous  as  this  finale. 

— Susan  Feder 


Susan  Feder  edits  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  Her  program  note 
on  the  second  Daphnis  suite  appears  here  courtesy  of  that  orchestra. 
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Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paperback)  is  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works 
survey  with  nice  pictures.  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon,  covers  his  works  by  category,  with  chapters  on  special  topics  as  well 
(Norton  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles 
Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  For  a 
recording  of  K.382,  there  are  two  performances  by  Alfred  Brendel,  one  on  the  budget 
Turnabout  label  with  Paul  Angerer  and  the  Vienna  Pro  Musica,  the  other  at  a  higher 
price  (but  worth  it)  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Philips);  both  are  coupled  with  the  Concerto  No.  22  in  E  flat,  K.482.  Daniel  Barenboim 
has  recorded  the  Rondo  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  but  it  is  available  only  in 
a  four-record  set,  so  it  will  only  be  of  interest  if  you  want  the  seven  concertos  you  have 
to  buy  along  with  it,  Nos.  21-27  (Angel). 

Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bartok  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback)  is 
the  most  thorough  biographical  and  critical  study  available.  Agatha  Fassett's  gripping 
and  personal  account  of  Bartok's  last  years  was  published  in  hardcover  under  the 
somewhat  offputting  title  The  Naked  Face  of  Genius;  there  is  a  Dover  paperback  reprint 
simply  entitled  Bela  Bartok:  The  American  Years.  Peter  Serkin  has  recorded  the  Bartok 
Third  Piano  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  along  with  the 
Concerto  No.  1,  on  a  disc  that  is  now  out  of  print  (RCA).  Other  recommended 
recordings  are  those  of  Stephen  Bishop-Kovacevich  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London 
Symphony  (Philips,  available  either  on  a  single  disc  with  Concerto  No.  1  or  as  part  of  a 
complete  set)  and  Geza  Anda  with  Ferenc  Fricsay  conducting  the  Berlin  Radio 
Orchestra  (DG;  coupled  with  Concerto  No.  2). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output,  prefaced  by 
a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  His  Works  (University  of  California). 
The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  is  the  volume  by  Francis  Routh 
in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  though  it  suffers  from  the 
standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre  in  individual 
chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on  several  different  types 
of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  most  large-scale  study  is  an 
indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a 
cornucopia  of  material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the 
composition  of  some  works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while 
skimming  over  others.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  the  Symphony  in  Three  Move- 
ments is  coupled  with  his  Violin  Concerto  in  D  (Isaac  Stern,  soloist)  on  Columbia. 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  is  thorough  and  well-documented,  if 
somewhat  dry  (Columbia  University).  The  little  BBC  Music  Guide  Ravel  Orchestral 
Music  by  Laurence  Davies  is  worth  looking  into  (University  of  Washington  paperback), 
as  is  Davies's  The  Gallic  Muse  (Barnes).  Seiji  Ozawa  has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a  complete  recording  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (DG,  available  either  as  a  single 
disc  or  in  a  four-record  set  of  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  music).  The  orchestra  has  also 
recorded  the  second  suite  with  Claudio  Abbado  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Pavane  pour  une 
Infante  defunte  and  Debussy's  Nocturnes).  A  notable  older  recording  is  Toscanini's  with 
the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola,  mono,  coupled  with  the  Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition). 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

55 1  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536-8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 

AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


New  England's 
leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art, 

A  merican  and  European  furniture, 

jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books, 

textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 

Bolton,  Mass.  01740 

Tel.  (617)779-5528 


Copley  Square  Gallery: 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


Detail  of  a  fine  Persian  carpet  from 
the  Charlotte  Parker  Milne  Estate, 
sold  at  auction  by  Robert  W.  Skinner, 
July  17,  1980  for  $23,000. 
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Charles  Dutoit 


Bora  in  Geneva  in  1936,  Charles  Dutoit 
studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  and  percussion  at 
the  Conservatoire  of  Lausanne,  continuing 
his  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Geneva,  where  he  won  first  prize  in  conduct- 
ing in  1958.  During  this  same  period  he  was  a 
violist  with  the  Lausanne  Chamber  Orches- 
tra and  gave  numerous  concerts  in  Europe, 
Spain,  and  South  America.  Mr.  Dutoit  made 
his  debut  conducting  the  Bern  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1963,  and  he  so  impressed  Her- 
bert von  Karajan  with  his  performance  there 
a  year  later  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  prin- 
temps  that  Karajan  invited  him  to  conduct  at 
the  Vienna  Opera.  In  short  order,  Mr.  Dutoit 
became  artistic  director  of  the  Radio-Zurich 
Orchestra,  associate  director  of  the  Bern 
Symphony,  and  then  artistic  director  of  the 
Bern  Symphony,  a  post  he  left  only  recently. 
During  the  last  dozen  years,  Mr.  Dutoit  has 
conducted  over  one  thousand  concerts  with 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras,  and 
he  regularly  tours  Europe,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Japan.  He  was 
artistic  director  of  Mexico's  National  Orches- 
tra for  two  years  and  from  1975  to  1978  was 
regular  conductor  of  the  Goteborg  Orchestra 
in  Sweden.  Apart  from  regular  appearances 
with  the  "big  four"  London  orchestras— the 
London  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and  the  New 


Philharmonia — he  devotes  most  of  his  time 
these  days  to  his  present  position  as  music 
director  of  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr.  Dutoit  has  recorded  for  Erato, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips,  Decca, 
and  RCA;  his  award-winning  recordings  in- 
clude Stravinsky's  L'Histoire  du  soldat  and 
Honegger's  Le  Roi  David.  He  has  also  recorded 
the  Tchaikovsky  First  Piano  Concerto  with 
Martha  Argerich,  violin  concertos  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Paganini  with  Salvatore  Accar- 
do,  and  other  works  of  Stravinsky,  including 
an  acclaimed  recording  of  Petrushka  with  the 
London  Symphony.  Mr.  Dutoit  made  his 
New  York  debut  at  the  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  during  the  summer  of  1979.  These 
are  his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Excluslv*  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PIEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  U«8 
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The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 
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Peter  Serkin 


Peter  Serkin's  hallmark  is  versatility.  He  is 
equally  acclaimed  for  his  appearances  with 
major  symphony  orchestras,  as  recitalist,  for 
his  chamber  music  performances,  and  as 
recording  artist.  His  repertory  reflects  his 
strong  interest  in  contemporary  music.  A 
noted  performer  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  piano 
music,  he  was  invited  to  perform  the  two- 
hour  Vingt  Regards  sur  I'Enfant  Jesus  at  the 
Berlin  Festival,  in  New  York,  on  German 
television,  and  at  a  special  Messiaen  cele- 
bration in  Paris,  all  in  honor  of  the  French 
composer's  seventieth  birthday,  and  his  RCA 
recording  of  the  work  was  a  Grammy 
nominee.  His  set  of  six  Mozart  piano  concer- 
tos recorded  with  Alexander  Schneider  and 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  was  chosen 
by  Stereo  Review  as  best  recording  of  1976,  in 
addition  to  winning  a  1977  Deutsche 
Schallplattenpreis.  In  1973  he  formed  the 
chamber  ensemble  Tashi,  which,  in  addition 
to  successful  appearances  with  traditional 
chamber  societies  and  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, became  the  first  classical  ensemble  to 
appear  at  a  major  popular  nightspot,  New 
York's  "Bottom  Line,"  in  January  of  1976. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1947,  Peter 
Serkin  studied  at  Philadelphia's  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski,  and  his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin. 


Since  his  first  public  appearance  at  age 
twelve,  with  Alexander  Schneider  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  he  has  appeared 
with  most  of  the  world's  major  symphony 
orchestras,  including  those  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  with 
the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra.  For  his  first 
Boston  Symphony  appearance,  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1970,  Mr.  Serkin  performed  the 
Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto,  and  he  was 
most  recently  heard  with  the  BSO  playing 
Ravel's  Piano  Concerto  in  G  at  Tanglewood 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Serkin's  present  season  schedule  in- 
cludes appearances  with  the  orchestras  of 
Pittsburgh,  Montreal,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Toronto, 
playing  concertos  of  Ravel,  Bartok,  Brahms, 
and  Mozart,  as  well  as  recital  performances  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  several 
European  centers.  RCA  will  soon  release  his 
second  in  a  series  of  Chopin  discs  and  his 
recording  of  Beethoven's  Diabelli  Variations, 
a  work  he  performed  last  season  to  interna- 
tional acclaim. 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  dawn  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  tA    ■,       T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  1L,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TucxerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  2 1  February  at  6 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 


TELEMANN 


LECLAIR 


WIENIAWSKI 


BARTOK 


Canonic  Sonata  in  D  for  two  violins 

Spiritoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  assai 

Sonata  in  E  minor  for  two  violins,  Opus  3,  No.  5 

Allegro  ma  poco 
Gavotte:  Andante  grazioso 
Presto 

from  the  Etudes-caprices,  Opus  18 

No.  1:  Moderato — Allegro  moderato 
No.  4:  Tempo  di  saltarello 


Duos  for  two  violins 

Prelude  and  Canon 
Burlesque 
Marching  Song 
Fairy  Tale 
Arabian  Dance 
Sorrow 


Bagpipes 

New  Year's  Greeting 

Mosquito  Dance 

Ardeleana 

Pizzicato 

Ruthenian  Kolomejka 


made  possible  by     r^  StateStreet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman  Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 


JohnL.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Beecher 

Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield 
Mount  Herman  School 

John W.  Bryant 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

GeorgeS.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot 

Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

President,  Howes  Leather 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bayard  Henry 

President,  Transatlantic- 
Capital  Corp. 

Albert B.  Hunt 

Chairman,  Fielder  est 
Mills,  Inc. 

Ronald T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 
as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 
Investment  Manager  for  Institutions. 
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Notes 

The  challenge  of  writing  music  for  treble  instruments  only — especially  one  like  the 
violin  that  is  normally  regarded  as  a  melody  instrument — has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  composers.  The  greatest  challenge,  of  course,  is  for  unaccompanied  violin,  best 
represented  by  the  masterpieces  of  Bach.  But  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  repertory  of 
violin  duos,  including  works  of  considerable  substance,  that  is  scarcely  known  at  all. 
Many  of  these  works  are  by  Baroque  composers  who  were  determined  to  explore  the 
world  of  musical  sonority  and  to  extend  the  possibilities  of  their  instruments  at  the 
same  time. 

Georg  Philipp  Telemann  (1681-1767)  is  probably  the  most  prolific  composer  of  the 
Baroque;  his  complete  works  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Bach  and  Handel 
combined!  This  stupefyingly  large  output  has  prevented  a  reasonable  assessment  of 
Telemann's  place  until  recent  years,  when  his  works  in  various  genres — cantatas,  operas, 
concertos,  chamber  music  of  every  type — began  to  be  made  available.  Telemann  was  the 
"compleat"  professional,  able  to  turn  out  well-crafted  and  often  very  imaginative  works 
in  a  seemingly  endless  stream.  In  addition,  he  was  among  the  most  influential  German 
composers  of  his  age — far  more  so  than  J.S.  Bach,  for  example,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
great  organist  but  a  provincial  and  conservative  composer.  In  general  he  rejected  the 
learned  style  in  favor  of  the  light  and  airy  galant,  though  naturally  a  violin  duo  based  on 
themes  treated  canonically  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  contrapuntal  showpiece. 

Jean  Marie  Leclair  (1697-1764)  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of 
violin  playing,  owing  to  his  having  combined  the  brio  of  the  Italian  Corelli  with 
elements  drawn  from  the  Lullian  dance  to  produce  music  of  "mixed  taste,"  with  a 
cantabile  line  delicately  ornamented.  He  produced  no  fewer  than  twelve  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  published  as  two  groups  of  six  in  Opus  3  and  Opus  12.  The  present  example  is 
the  fifth  sonata  of  Opus  3,  which  dates  from  about  1730.  The  Allegro  begins  imitatively, 
with  each  instrument  having  its  share  of  melodic  significance  and  ornamental  decora- 
tion. The  Gavotte  is  much  more  a  melody-and-accompaniment  kind  of  piece,  but  the 
final  Presto  gives  each  player  a  chance  for  virtuosic  display. 

Henri  Wieniawski  (1835-1880)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  violin  virtuosos  of  his 
day  and  composer  of  two  elaborate  and  showy  romantic  concertos.  At  the  invitation  of 
Anton  Rubinstein,  he  spent  the  years  1860  to  1872  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
professor  of  violin  at  the  new  conservatory;  in  addition  he  served  as  solo  violinist  to  the 
czar  and  led  the  orchestra  and  the  string  quartet  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  he  wrote  his  finest  work,  the  Second  Concerto,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  Etudes- caprices,  Opus  18,  which  were  quite  probably  designed  as  ensemble 
pieces  for  violin  teacher  and  student — the  student  would  be  learning  the  showy  upper 
part,  which  employs  the  common  virtuoso  tricks  of  the  day,  while  the  teacher  could 
accompany  in  the  lesson  on  the  second  violin. 

Like  many  of  his  Hungarian  compatriots,  notably  Kodaly,  Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 
was  very  interested  in  employing  folk  music  materials  as  the  basis  of  pieces  with  a 
pedagogical  purpose.  Since  he  himself  was  a  pianist,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
turn  out  most  such  works  for  the  piano,  including  his  Ten  Easy  Pieces  and  For  Children, 
as  well  as  the  progresssively  more  elaborate  and  difficult  works  in  the  six  volumes  of 
Mikrokosmos.  It  wasn't  until  1931  that  he  undertook  a  similar  set  of  works  for  string  duo; 
the  result  was  his  forty-four  duos  for  two  violins.  Although  he  based  the  duos  on  folk 
tunes,  Bartok  treats  his  source  material  with  great  freedom,  elaborating  the  tunes  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  mature  harmonic  and  polyphonic  sensibilities. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Mozart  Bartok 

Tchaikovsky. 

Brahms.  Mahle& 

Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  ate  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
WjJ>'  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Marylou  Speaker 


Marylou  Speaker  was  a  pianist  at  five,  a 
violinist  at  seven,  and  has  been  playing  in 
orchestras  since  she  was  ten.  Following  pri- 
vate study  in  Portland,  Oregon,  she  was  a 
summer  student  at  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  and 
Marlboro,  and  she  studied  also  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  with  Joseph  Silver- 
stein.  Her  earlier  orchestral  experience  in- 
cludes the  Boston  Philharmonia,  the  Boston 
Opera  and  Ballet  orchestras,  the  Aspen 
Chamber  Symphony,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  she  has  made  fre- 
quent appearances  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  and  as  recitalist  in  New  England.  Ms. 
Speaker  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1970  and  became  principal  sec- 
ond violin  at  the  beginning  of  the  1977-78 


season. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 

Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


HICHAM)  M-DAjM,  inc 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 
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A)  99  §t  3oto(j>k  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

Bode  Store 

Cafe 


Breakfast  ***  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves'' 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

l  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
f  Place 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMONICOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was  born  in 
Kherson,  Russia,  was  brought  up  in  Odessa, 
began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa  State  Con- 
servatory with  Leonid  Lambersky  After 
graduating  from  the  conservatory,  he  was  for 
fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic's first  violin  section.  He  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Rome  and 
then,  in  1974,  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony's  second  violin 
section  in  1975.  A  faculty  member  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  and  a  frequent 
performer  in  chamber  music  concerts 
throughout  New  England,  Mr.  Uritsky  is 
assistant  principal  of  the  BSO's  second  violin 
section. 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

QEE  for  1981 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself" 

To  the  Caribbean-  Jan.  4, 

April  8,  May  8,  June  5, 

Aug.  16,  Oct.  23,. 

World  Cruise  &  Segments 
Jan.  18- Apr.  18. 

Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

with  optional  European  tours 
Spring  -  Summer  -  Fall 

The  "Canadian  Cooler" 

July  17 -8  days. 

Bermuda  -  Sept.  22  &  Oct.  8. 
Nassau  -  Oct.  31 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(61 7)  777-4555  or  Mass  Toll-Free 

1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


Where  a  little  dcvre*mi 
can  swell  into  an 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  5234919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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Coming  Concerts 


How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


Thursday,  24  February— 8-9:45 
Thursday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 


Wednesday,  25  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  26  February— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  27  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  February— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Davies  Symphony  No.  2 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


'Ap ley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


From  Tuesday,  3  March,  until  Saturday, 
21  March,  the  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 
for  its  Centennial  Tour,  the  BSO's  first  trans- 
continental tour  in  seventeen  years. 


Thursday,  26  March-8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  27  March-2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  March-8-9:50 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  6 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
Ravel  Rapsodie  espagnole 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
(UDENTIAL  CENTER    BOSTON    MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 


ANTIQUES 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


from  England 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I  .  m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston.  . 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (61 7)536-9632.' 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies'  and  bequests. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


oped  a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.''  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 


music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 

What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent  — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   vou   and  the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  1178/ 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

s 

ir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman                               Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President                        Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President                             Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer                   John  Ex  Rod^ 

;ers,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

;                 George  H.  Kidder 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

David  G.  Mugar 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

William  A.  Selke 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
Trustees  Emeriti 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

John  T.  Noonan 

John  L.  Thorndike 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  J.  Poorvu 

V  ice-Chairman 

Charles  F.  Adams 

John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

J. P.  Barger 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

William  M.  Bulger 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Paul  Fromm 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 


Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 


Jordan  L.  Golding 
Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Graham  Gund 

Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Frank  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 

Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Leonard  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen 


Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Secretary 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Robert  A.  Wells 

Mrs.  Donald  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


"Now  that  New  England  Merchants  is  handling  your  investments,  I  think  we  can 
get  you  into  the  black,  Mr.  Whipple.  But  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  it  while  you  wait!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  7424000.  Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Centennial  Tour 


This  season,  as  part  of  its  hundredth-anniversary  festivities,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  will  undertake  a  three-week  trans- 
continental tour,  the  BSO's  first  coast-to-coast  tour  in  seventeen  years.  Beginning 
3  March,  the  orchestra  will  perform  in  fourteen  cities  throughout  the  United  States — 
Newark,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Houston,  Charleston,  and  Washington, 
D.C. — in  repertory  including  Bartok's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  given  its  world  premiere 
by  the  BSO;  Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony,  given  its  American  premiere  performance  by 
the  BSO;  and  the  Symphony  No.  2  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  specially  commissioned  to 
celebrate  the  orchestra's  centennial. 

Since  Mr.  Ozawa  became  the  BSO's  music  director  in  1973,  he  has  led  the  orchestra 
on  tour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  major  touring  ventures  have  included  the  1976 
European  tour;  concerts  in  nine  Japanese  cities  in  1978;  an  historical  trip  to  China  in 
1979;  and  performances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe  later  that  same  year. 


BSO  on  Record 


Seiji  Ozawa's  Boston  Symphony  recording  of  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps  has  just 
been  released  by  Philips  records;  due  from  Philips  this  spring  is  the  Ozawa/BSO  disc  of 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Philips  has  also  recorded  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  for  future  release.  Upcoming  from  CBS 
records  is  the  orchestra's  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  in 
music  of  Maurice  Ravel,  including  Sheherazade;  and,  most  recently,  Rudolf  Serkin  has 
recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
for  Telarc. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  conducted  by  Music  Director  Ozawa  were  singled 
out  recently  in  High  Fidelity  magazine's  thirteenth  annual  International  Record  Critics 
Awards:  the  BSO  recording  for  Philips  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  a  recent  recipient  of 
France's  coveted  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  was  named  by  High  Fidelity  as  one  of  the  three 
best  recordings  of  1980.  And  Ozawa's  recording  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  of  the 
Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  on  Deutsche  Grammophon  was 
included  among  the  year's  nominees  for  best  recording.  Also  included  among  these 
nominees  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players  recording,  also  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  of  Strauss  waltzes  as  transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  27-29  March 


The  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  the  Symphony  Hall  stage,  and  Quincy  Market  will  all  play 
host  to  the  hugely  exciting,  eleventh  annual  fundraiser,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon,  from  Friday,  27  March  through  Sunday,  29  March.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will 
carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the  weekend,  with  television  coverage  from 
Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5. 

One  of  this  year's  new,  centennial-inspired  collectible  premiums  is  worthy  of  note:  a 
reproduction,  in  lead-crystal  pressed  glass,  of  an  antique  cup  plate,  displaying  the  BSO 
colophon  and  the  dates  "1881-1981."  Throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tea 
was  served  in  a  handled  teacup  and  then  poured,  to  cool,  into  a  deep  saucer;  the  serving 
cup  was  then  placed  upon  a  cup  plate,  in  order  to  protect  the  tablecloth.  Cup  plates 
were  frequently  of  very  special  individual  design,  and  collecting  them  became 
something  of  a  fad  between  1827  and  1850;  cup  plate  collecting  became  important  again 
during  the  1920s.  The  initial  offering  of  500  plates  for  the  BSO  will  be  of  clear  crystal; 
future  plates  will  be  of  various  colors. 

The  centennial  dates  "1881-1981"  will  also  play  a  part  in  another  of  this  year's 
Marathon  premiums:  the  second  in  a  series  of  large  capacity,  decorated  ironstone  coffee 
mugs  offered  jointly  by  WCRB  and  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


More  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  News:  "Dance  '81" 

The  second  evening  of  this  year's  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  beginning  Saturday, 
28  March  at  9  p.m.  and  continuing  until  1  a.m.,  the  Junior  Council  of  the  BSO  will 
present  the  first  Marathon  Dance — "Dance  '81."  The  event  will  take  place  at  Quincy 
Market,  and  all  three  of  the  popular  spaces  upstairs  in  the  market — the  Great  Hall,  the 
Dome,  and  the  Paris  Room — will  be  filled  with  celebrants,  some  dancing  to  the  Medium 
Rare  Dance  Band  and  others  to  Frank  Zarba's  Trio.  Gene  Shalit  of  NBC's  "Today" 
Show  will  be  master  of  ceremonies;  dress  will  be  optional  black  tie.  At  midnight,  a 
grand,  wine-accompanied  buffet  will  be  served.  The  ticket  price  will  be  $30  per  person, 
$15  of  which  will  be  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO  Invitations  are  available 
as  of  16  February  and  may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Marathon  Office  at 
Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  130,  or  by  stopping  by  the  office  during  working  hours. 
The  entire  evening  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Bernadette  Vitti  of  the  Junior  Council. 


Another  Hat  for  Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein — concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony; 
chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood;  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players;  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony; 
faculty  member  at  Boston  University;  guest  soloist  and  guest  conductor  in  this  country 
and  abroad— has  been  named  to  yet  another  post.  The  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  just  announced  Mr.  Silverstein's  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  begin- 
ning next  season;  he'll  be  on  the  Baltimore  podium  for  six  subscription  concerts  and 
perhaps  additional  concerts  as  well. 


BSO  Centennial  Exhibit 


The  BSO  centennial  exhibit,  set  to  open  on  26  February  in  Symphony  Hall,  will  be  a 
major  focus  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth-anniversary  season.  Featured  in  the  exhibit 
will  be  photographs,  program  books,  commission  scores,  press  material,  and  other 
artifacts  from  the  BSO  archives.  The  exhibition,  which  will  continue  through  the  end 
of  the  BSO  season,  will  also  include  a  sales  booth  for  the  centennial  poster  by  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  BSO  souvenir  books,  and  the  Junior  Council-sponsored  BSO  mints. 


Planned'Giving  Luncheon  Seminars 


A  Planned-Giving  Luncheon  Seminar  hosted  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney  and  Francis  T. 
Sears  will  be  offered  on  three  consecutive  Fridays — 10,  17,  and  24  April — in  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex,  with  luncheon  beginning  at  12  noon.  The  seminar  will  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  be  conducted  by  John  Brown,  well-known  expert  on  the  tax  advantages 
of  charitable  giving.  These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide  an  informative  and 
educational  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  many 
facets  of  Planned  Giving,  e.g.,  bequests,  trusts,  gifts  of  appreciated  securities,  and  gifts  of 
life  insurance.  Mr.  Brown  will  explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  individuals  may 
participate  in  a  program  designed  to  support  the  BSO  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers 
many  attractive  tax  incentives  for  the  donor.  Such  gifts  can  result  in  both  income-tax 
and  estate-tax  savings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  contributors  with  income  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  one  of  these  three  seminars,  please 
contact  Joseph  Hobbs  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Junior  Council  Symphony  Mints 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  proudly  presents  the  Sympho- 
ny Mint — a  dark  chocolate,  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon, 
created  and  elegantly  packaged  exclusively  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.  of 
Marblehead.  The  mint  was  introduced  during  the  1980  Christmas  Pops  concerts  and 
will  be  sold  in  front  of  the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms  in  Symphony  Hall  at  all 
BSO  concerts,  as  well  as  at  BSO-related  events  such  as  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  The 
Symphony  Mint  is  a  fundraising  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Cabot'Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-81  season.  The  present  exhibit  by  the  Copley  Society  continues  through 
2  March,  to  be  followed  by  a  Childs  Gallery  exhibit  from  2  March  until  23  March. 

In  addition,  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are  being  displayed 
each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  shown  publicly.  These 
items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  Mass 
Avenue  corridor. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Charles  Dutoit 
on  Friday,  20  February  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  composer  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  whose  BSO- 
commissioned  Symphony  No.  2  will  receive  its  world  premiere  later  this  month,  on 
Friday,  27  February  at  1 1  a.m. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became 
the  thirteenth  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the 
orchestra's  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall 
of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Interna- 
tional Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the 
attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic's spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North 
America  came  in  January  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was 
music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning 
in  1964,  and  music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post 
he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous 
American  and  European  orchestras. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made 
an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his 
San  Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened 
the  orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home.  In  February/March  of 
1976  he  conducted  concerts  on  the  orchestra's  European  tour,  and  in  March  1978  he 
took  the  orchestra  to  Japan  for  thirteen  concerts  in  nine  cities.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  he  then  spent  a  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  A  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange 
entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as 
concert  performances.  Most  recently,  in  August/September  of  1979,  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa  undertook  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe,  playing  concerts  at  Lucerne, 
Montreux,  and  Besancon,  in  Belgium  at  Brussels  and  Ghent,  and  at  the  Salzburg, 
Berlin,  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  appears  regularly  with  the 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte 
at  Salzburg,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin  at  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  Puccini's 
Tosca  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  He  has  won  an  Emmy  award  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series  and  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette.  Most  recently,  his  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky 
violin  concertos  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  has  won  the  prestigious  Edison  prize.  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  include  music  of  Bartok, 
Berlioz,  Brahms,  Ives,  Mahler,  Ravel,  and  Respighi.  Recent  releases  include,  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Tchaikovsky's  complete  Swan  Lake,  and  Mozart  concertos 
with  BSO  principals  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon,  and  Harold  Wright,  clarinet;  also,  on 
Philips,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Brace  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Manon  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkmson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenber^ 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


U>T 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


William  Rhein 

28  December  1939-30  January  1981 


Bill  was  a  member  of  our  family;  his  death  is  the  death  of  a  part  of 
us.  We  will  miss  him,  and  the  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony  that  is 
his  will  always  be  his. 

— Jerome  Rosen 
Chairman,  Players  Committee 
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From  one  great  symphony  orchestra 

toanother...  CONGRATULATIONS! 

John  Parker  Murdoch  Presents 
A  concert  to  honor  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra       _^ 


Wednesday,  March  11  at  8  —  Symphony  Hall 
THE  CZECH  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
VACLAV  NEUMANN,  Conductor 

Sane  tana  -  The  Moldau 

Marti  nu^-  "Fantaisies  Symphoniques"  (Symphony  No.  6) 

Dvorak  -  Symphony  No.  9  "From  the  New  World" 


This  unprecedented  tribute  -  from  one  magnificent  symphony  orchestra  to 
another  -  will  feature  an  important  Czech  composition  that  was  given  its  world  pre- 
miere on  January  7, 1955  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Munch.  Bohuslav  Martinu's  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  BSO. 
Since  its  premiere,  this  miraculous  and  mysterious  Symphony  has  been  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  no  less  than  26  times  -  including  four  Carnegie  Hall  per- 
formances and  performances  by  the  BSO  in  Munich  and  Paris,  all  under  the  baton 
of  Dr.  Munch. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston  of  this  -  the  final  symphony  of  Martinu  -  was  on 
March  17, 1966  in  Symphony  Hall  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Charles  Munch. 
In  addition  to  immediate  critical  acclaim,  the  Fantaisies  Symphoniques  received  the 
New  York  Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  orchestral  composition  of  the  1955 
season. 

The  Czech  Philharmonic  last  appearaed  in  the  United  States  14  years  ago. 
Vaclav  Neumann,  previously  General  Music  Director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  is  now  the  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  and  will  be  making 
his  Boston  debut  at  this  special  concert  in  honor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  by  mail 
or  charged  by  phone.  Send  your  check 
payable  to  International  Artists 
Series,  22  Seneca  Road,  Winchester, 
MA.  01890  or  call  Boston  Ticket 
Charge  at  542-3200.  The 
Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  will  offer 
tickets  for  sale  starting  February  25. 

Prices:  $14,  $12,  $10  &  $8. 


Other  concerts  on  the 
International  Artists  Series: 

Tuesday,  March  3  at  8 
Marilyn  Home  at  Symphony  Hall 

Friday,  March  6  at  8  in  Symphony  Hall 
The  Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Karl  Munchinger  Conducting. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Tuesday,  24  February  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


&=^< 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto 

Allegro  con  brio 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  50. 
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Week  18 


This  is  a  Coach  Bag 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  26  February  at  8 
Friday,  27  February  at  2 
Saturday,  28  February  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


DAVIES 


Symphony  No.  2 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial;  world  premiere) 

Allegro  molto— Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto,  leggiero 

Adagio — Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 

Allegro  moderato 
Canzonetta:  Andante 
Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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ORCHESTRA  S-20 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15. 7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  35 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at 
Votkinsk,  district  of  Viatka,  on  25  April  (old 
style)  or  7  May  (new  style)  1840  and  died  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  6  (18)  November  1893.  He 
began  the  violin  concerto  in  Clarens,  Switzer- 
land, in  March  1878,  completing  it  on  11 
April,  but,  on  the  advice  of  his  brother 
Modest  and  his  student  Yosif  Kotek,  taking  a 
few  more  days  to  replace  the  original  An- 
dante with  the  present  Canzonetta.  (The 
Andante  survives  as  the  "Meditation"  that 
begins  the  set  of  pieces  for  violin  and  piano 
called  "Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Opus  42. 
Leopold  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedi- 
cated, according  to  the  composer  pro- 
nounced it  "impossible  to  play"  (but  see  page 
23),  and  the  first  performance  was  given  by 
Adolf  Brodsky  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by  Hans  Richter  on  4  December 
1881.  On  11  February  1888  in  Boston,  Bernhard  Listemann  played  the  first  movement  with  piano 
accompaniment.  The  first  complete  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  on  19  January 
1889  by  Maud  Powell,  twenty-year-old  violinist  from  Peru,  Illinois,  who  would  later  also 
introduce  the  concertos  of  Dvorak  and  Sibelius  in  America;  Theodore  Thomas  conducted  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

Boston  first  heard  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto  in  full  when  Brodsky  played  it  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  on  13  January  1893,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
It  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on  1  and  2  December  that  year  when  Timothee 
Adamowski  played  the  second  and  third  movements  only,  Emil  Paur  conducting.  Carl  Halir, 
also  with  Paur,  followed  his  example  in  1896,  and  the  orchestra's  first  complete  performances 
occurred  on  26  and  27  January  1900  when  Alexander  Petschnikoff  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted.  Petschnikoff  also  played  it  later  with  Karl  Muck  on  the  podium,  and  the 
violinists  who  have  since  performed  it  with  the  orchestra  include  Karl  Barleben  (Gericke), 
Mischa  Elman  (Max  Fiedler  and  Paul  Paray),  Fritz  Kreisler  (Fiedler  and  Muck),  Kathleen 
Parlow  (Fiedler),  Anton  Witek  (Muck),  Mishel  Piastro  (Pierre  Monteux),  Richard  Burgin 
(Monteux  and  Serge  Koussevitzky),  Ferenc  Vecsey  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  (both  with  Monteux), 
Carmela  Ippolito  (Koussevitzky),  Toscha  Seidel  (Burgin),  Ruth  Posselt,  Erica  Morini,  and 
Jascha  Heifetz  (all  with  Koussevitzky),  Michele  Auclair  (Charles  Munch),  Anshel  Brusilow 
(Ernest  Ansermet),  Nathan  Milstein,  Zino  Francescatti,  Isaac  Stern,  and  Henryk  Szeryng  (all 
with  Munch),  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas  Zukerman  (both  with  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Joseph 
Silverstein  (William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  and  Boris  Belkin  (Seiji  Ozawa).  Isaac 
Stern  gave  the  most  recent  performances  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  as  part  of  the 
orchestra's  Tchaikovsky  Festival  in  November  1978.  The  concerto  calls  for  orchestra  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto  is  as  indispensable  to  violinists  as  his  B  flat  minor 
piano  concerto  is  to  keyboard  virtuosi.  Each  got  off  to  a  dismaying  start.  The  piano 
concerto,  completed  early  in  1875,  was  rejected  by  Nikolay  Rubinstein  in  the  most 
brutal  terms  and  had  to  travel  to  far-away  Boston  for  its  premiere  at  the  hands  of  Hans 
von  Biilow.  Three  years  later,  the  painful  episode  repeated  itself  with  the  violin 
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WHO'S  BEEN  A  VITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THEANSWERISSTXTE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston.  MA  02101.  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  London.  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal.  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 
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concerto,  which  was  turned  down  by  its  dedicatee,  the  influential  concertmaster  of  the 
Imperial  Orchestra  in  St.  Petersburg,  Leopold  Auer. 

The  first  of  the  three  violinists  to  figure  in  the  concerto's  early  history  was  Yosif 
Yosifovich  Kotek,  then  twenty-two  and  described  by  Modest  Tchaikovsky  as  "a  good- 
looking  young  man,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  and  a  gifted  virtuoso."  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Tchaikovsky's  in  composition,  had  been  a  witness  at  the  composer's  wedding  and  his 
confidant  in  its  catastrophic  aftermath,  and  was  possibly  his  lover  for  a  time.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  series  of  musicians  employed  by  Mme.  von  Meek  (Debussy  was  the  most 
famous  in  that  succession),  and  it  was  he  who  established  contact  between  Tchaikovsky 
and  that  secretive  and  wealthy  lady.  Now  he  was  on  hand  with  advice  on  violinistic 
matters.  He  learned  the  piece  page  by  page  as  Tchaikovsky  wrote  it  and,  according  to  the 
composer's  testimony,  knew  it  well  enough  "so  that  he  could  have  given  a  performance." 
In  fact  he  never  did  give  a  performance,  then  or  later,  and  when  an  opportunity  arose 
early  in  1882  he  evaded  it,  to  Tchaikovsky's  disgust.  By  then  he  was  more  a  teacher  than 
a  public  executant  and  he  died  in  1883,  still  a  young  man. 

From  the  beginning,  though,  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  to  have  the  concerto 
played  by  Leopold  Auer,  who  had  come  from  Hungary  to  St.  Petersburg  ten  years  earlier 
as  concertmaster  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  and  to  teach  at  the  newly  founded 
Conservatory.  Here  is  the  story  as  Auer  told  it  to  The  Musical  Courier,  writing  from  St. 
Petersburg  on  12  January  1912: 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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The  silk  crepe  de  chine  dress.                13 
1/V/fh  boof  nec/c  ro//  s/ee\/es. 
Ease  and  elegance  combined.             K 
Sfrv'pe  /I  /7'ch.                                            V 
Gold/white/burgundy/navy,                  m 
sizes  P-S-M.  $390                                     1 
l/|/o\/en  rayon  be//;  $30.                           1 
Collection  '81  —  fourth  floor                        1 
Boston,  and  Chestnut  Hill.                              1 
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"When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
presented  me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  this 
proved  to  be  the  violin  concerto,  dedicated  to  me,  completed,  and  already  in  print.  My 
first  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward  me,  which 
honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the  composition,  I  regretted  that 
the  greater  composer  had  not  shown  it  to  me  before  commiting  it  to  print.  Much 
unpleasantness  might  have  been  spared  us  both .  .  . 

"Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young  composer  (who  was 
not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the 
violin  concerto,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  movement;  still  less  could  I  place  it  on 
the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  My 
delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public  was  partly  due  to  this  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly  that  I  found  it  would  be  necessary,  for  purely 
technical  reasons,  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the  passages  of  the  solo  part.  This 
delicate  and  difficult  task  I  subsequently  undertook,  and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part, 
and  it  is  this  edition  which  has  been  played  by  me,  as  also  by  all  my  pupils,  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  I  had  declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form 
technically  unplayable.  What  I  did  say  was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  instrument,  and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered,  they  would  not 
sound  as  well  as  the  composer  had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view 
only  I  found  some  of  it  impracticable,  and  for  that  reason  I  re-edited  the  solo  part. 
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1          Of  Clocks  .  . .    English  fusee 

French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
'                                    Repeating  Carriages 
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Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 
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.                  ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

MASTER  CLOCKMAKER 

Work  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Museum  and  Frick  Museum 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 

Telephone:  617-965-2515 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


"Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public  and  quite  rightly 
too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before  his  death  received  absolution  from 
him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a  second  edition  published,  and  dedicated  the  concerto 
this  time  to  Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna,  where  it  met  with  much 
adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  the 
orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  is  that  when  the  original  publisher,  Jiirgenson,  of 
Moscow,  to  suit  the  composer,  republished  the  concerto,  he  brought  out  the  piano  score 
in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to  republish  the  orchestral  score  until  the  first  edition  of 
it  should  be  exhausted.  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  double 
dedication. 

"...  The  concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  most 
important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody." 

Nikolay  Rubinstein  had  eventually  come  round  in  the  matter  of  the  piano  concerto, 
and  Auer  not  only  became  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  violin  concerto,  but,  as  he 
said,  taught  it  to  his  remarkable  progeny  of  pupils,  Heifetz,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Milstein, 
Seidel,  Parlow,  and  others.  The  "absolution"  to  which  he  refers  must  have  come  late,  for 
in  1888  Tchaikovsky  was  not  only  still  resentful  about  Auer's  actions  a  decade  earlier 
but  also  believed  him  to  be  intriguing  against  the  work  by,  for  example,  dissuading  the 
French  violinist  Emile  Sauret  from  taking  it  into  his  repertory.  As  for  Auer's  editorial 
emendations,  they  may  be,  strictly  speaking,  unnecessary,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal.  His  initial  rejection  was,  however,  a  practical  nuisance.  His  verdict,  wrote 
Tchaikovsky,  "coming  from  such  an  authority .  .  . ,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  into  the  limbo  of  the  hopelessly  forgotten."  And 
hence  the  delayed  premiere  in  a  remote  and  unsympathetic  place. 

Adolf  Brodsky,  who  turned  thirty  in  1881,  was  of  Russian  birth,  but  trained  chiefly  in 
Vienna.  He  became  an  important  quartet  leader,  served  as  concertmaster  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  and  of  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  Manchester,  England,  and  eventually 
settled  in  the  latter  city  as  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  had  already  tried 
to  place  Tchaikovsky's  concerto  with  the  orchestras  of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne  in  Paris 
before  he  managed  to  persuade  Richter  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  The  perfor- 
mance must  have  been  awful.  Brodsky  himself  was  prepared,  but  Richter  had  not 
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MODERN  GOURMET 
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81R  Union  Street,  Newton  Centre 
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Playing  of  great  talent,  but 
even  more  than  that,  playing 
of  rare  stature. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


PIANIST 


musicis 


As  fine  a  performance  as  I 
have  ever  heard! 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


JEFFREY  KAHANI 


FRIDAY 


MARCH  6 


8  PM 


Music  of:  Brahms,  Bartok,  Chopin  and  Carter. 


Tickets  $5.00  available  at  BOSTIX 
or  by  calling  Pro  Musicis 
at  661-2668. 

Pro  Musicis,  84  Prescott  Street,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138. 


UPCOMING: 

DOREEN  DeFEIS 

Soprano 

Thursday.  April  9.  1981 

Edward  Pickman  Concert  Hall 
Longy  School  of  Music 
1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge 
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allowed  enough  rehearsal  time,  and  most  of  the  little  there  was  went  into  correcting 
mistakes  in  the  parts.  The  orchestra,  out  of  sheer  timidity,  accompanied  everything 
pianissimo.  Brodsky  was  warmly  applauded,  but  the  music  itself  was  hissed.  What  is  best 
remembered  about  the  premiere  is  Eduard  Hanslick's  review  in  the  Vienna  Neue  freie 
Presse: 

"The  Russian  composer  Tchaikovsky  is  surely  no  ordinary  talent,  but  rather,  an 
inflated  one,  obsessed  with  posturing  as  a  genius,  lacking  discrimination  and 
taste .  .  .  The  same  can  be  said  for  his  new,  long,  and  ambitious  violin  concerto.  For  a 
while  it  proceeds  soberly,  musically,  and  not  mindlessly,  but  soon  vulgarity  gains  the 
upper  hand  and  dominates  until  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer 
played;  it  is  tugged  about,  torn,  beaten  black  and  blue .  .  .  The  Adagio  is  well  on  the  way 
to  reconciling  us  and  winning  us  over,  but  it  soon  breaks  off  to  make  way  for  a  finale 
that  transports  us  to  the  brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  church  festival.  We  see 
a  host  of  savage,  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  crude  curses,  and  smell  the  booze.  In  the  course  of 
a  discussion  of  obscene  illustrations,  Friedrich  Vischer  once  maintained  that  there  were 
pictures  which  one  could  see  stink.  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto  for  the  first  time 
confronts  us  with  the  hideous  idea  that  there  may  be  compositions  whose  stink  one  can 
hear." 


But,  as  Leopold  Auer  said,  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 


— Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Opus  92 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  probably  on  16  December  1770 
(his  baptismal  certificate  is  dated  the  17th) 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827.  He 
began  the  Symphony  No.  7  in  the  fall  of  1811, 
completed  it  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  led  the 
first  public  performance  in  Vienna  on  8 
December  1813.  The  first  American  perfor- 
mance was  given  by  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on  18 
November  1843,  and  the  symphony  reached 
Boston  a  week  later,  25  November  1843, 
Henry  Schmidt  conducting  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  in  February  1882, 
during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  and  it  has 
since  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Henri 
Rabaud,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  Leopold  Stokowski,  Antal  Dorati,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen 
Jochum,  Edo  de  Waart,  Colin  Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1980  and  the  most  recent 
Symphony  Hall  performance  last  month.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani  and  strings. 

The  first  perfomance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  8 
December  1813  at  a  charity  concert  which  also  included  the  premiere  of  Wellington 's 
Victory  in  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  Opus  91,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  successes  of 
Beethoven's  life.  The  concert  was  repeated  four  days  later,  at  the  same  benefit  prices, 
and  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Hanau.  More  important  from  the  musical  point  of  view,  it  marked  the 
real  arrival  of  popular  recognition  that  Beethoven  was  the  greatest  living  composer.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  probably  the  potboiler  Wellington's  Victory,  which  concluded  the 
program,  that  spurred  most  of  the  enthusiasm;  Wellington,  after  all,  was  allied  with  the 
Austrians  in  opposing  Napoleon,  and  a  certain  degree  of  patriotic  fervor  infected  the 
proceedings;  moreover  the  piece  was  simply  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  broad  general 
audience  more  certainly  than  the  lengthy  abstract  symphony  that  had  opened  the 
concert.  Beethoven,  of  course,  knew  that  the  symphony  was  the  greater  work.  He  called 
it,  in  fact,  "one  of  my  most  excellent  works",  when  writing  to  Johann  Peter  Salomon  (for 
whom  Haydn  had  written  his  symphonies  93-101*),  asking  him  to  use  his  good  offices 
with  a  London  publisher  to  sell  a  group  of  his  works  there.  And  because  of  the  special 
popularity  of  Wellington's  Victory  (a  popularity  which  was  even  more  likely  in  England 
than  in  Vienna),  Beethoven  adjusted  his  prices  accordingly:  a  London  publisher  would 


*Haydn's  last  three  London  symphonies,  102,  103,  and  104,  were  heard  at  Giovanni  Battista 
Viotti's  Opera  Concerts,  Salomon  having  discontinued  his  own  series  when  wartime  circum- 
stances— those  were  the  years  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  war  between  France 
on  one  side,  Britain  and  Austria  on  the  other — made  bringing  over  adequate  talent  from  the 
Continent  exceedingly  difficult. 
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have  the  "grand  symphony"  (the  Seventh)  for  thirty  ducats,  but  the  Battle  Symphony 
would  cost  eighty!  Those  fees  do  not  in  any  way  reflect  Beethoven's  view  (or  ours)  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  works;  he  was  simply  asking  what  he  thought  the  market 
would  bear. 

The  new  symphony  contained  difficulties  that  the  violin  section  declared  unperfor- 
mable  during  rehearsals;  Beethoven  persuaded  the  players  to  take  the  music  home  and 
practice  overnight.  The  rehearsal  the  next  day  went  excellently.  The  composer  Ludwig 
Spohr,  who  was  playing  in  the  violin  section  for  that  performance,  has  left  in  his 
memoirs  a  description  of  Beethoven's  conducting  during  the  rehearsal — a  remarkable 
enough  feat  since  Beethoven's  hearing  was  by  now  seriously  impaired: 

Beethoven  had  accustomed  himself  to  indicate  expression  by  all  manner  of  singular 
body  movements.  So  often  as  a  sforzando  occurred,  he  tore  his  arms,  which  he  had 
previously  crossed  upon  his  breasts,  with  great  vehemence  asunder.  At  piano  he 
crouched  down  lower  and  lower  as  he  desired  the  degree  of  softness.  If  a  crescendo 
then  entered  he  gradually  rose  again  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  forte  jumped  into  the 
air.  Sometimes,  too,  he  unconsciously  shouted  to  strengthen  the  forte. 

Spohr  realized  that  Beethoven  could  no  longer  hear  the  quiet  passages  in  his  own  music. 
At  one  point  during  the  rehearsal,  Beethoven  conducted  through  a  pianissimo  hold 
and  got  several  measures  ahead  of  the  orchestra  without  knowing  it. 

[He]  jumped  into  the  air  at  the  point  where  according  to  his  calculation  the  forte 
ought  to  begin.  When  this  did  not  follow  his  movement  he  looked  about  in  a 
startled  way,  stared  at  the  orchestra  to  see  it  still  playing  pianissimo  and  found  his 
bearings  only  when  the  long-expected  forte  came  and  was  visible  to  him.  Fortunately 
this  comical  incident  did  not  take  place  at  the  performance. 
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The  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  has  generated  many  interpreta- 
tions from  the  critics,  among  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Wagner's  description, 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance."  The  air  of  festive  jubilation  was  certainly  linked  by  the  first 
audiences  with  the  victory  over  Napoleon,  but  many  later  writers  have  spoken  of  "a 
bacchic  orgy"  or  "the  upsurge  of  a  powerful  dionysiac  impulse."  Even  for  a  composer  to 
whom  rhythm  is  so  important  a  factor  in  his  work,  the  rhythmic  vehemence  of  this 
symphony,  in  all  four  movements,  is  striking.  At  the  same  time,  Beethoven  was 
beginning  to  exploit  far-ranging  harmonic  schemes  as  the  framework  for  his  musical 
architecture.  If  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  been  elaborated  from  the  simplest  and  most 
immediate  harmonic  relations — subdominant  and  dominant — the  Seventh  draws  on 
more  distant  keys,  borrowed  from  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  The  very  opening,  the 
most  spacious  slow  introduction  that  Beethoven  ever  wrote,  moves  from  the  home  key 
of  A  major  through  C  major  and  F  major,  both  closely  related  to  A  minor,  before 
returning  to  A  for  the  beginning  of  the  Vivace.  That  introduction,  far  more  than  being 
simply  a  neutral  foyer  serving  as  an  entry  to  the  house,  summarizes  the  architecture  of 
the  entire  building:  A,  C,  and  F  are  the  harmonic  poles  around  which  the  symphony  is 
built.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth,  does  Beethoven  stick 
so  single-mindedly  to  one  rhythmic  pattern  as  in  the  Vivace  of  the  Seventh.  It  skips 
along  as  rhythmic  surface  or  background  throughout.  The  slow  movement  was  a 
sensation  from  the  beginning;  it  had  to  be  encored  at  the  first  two  benefit  concerts,  and 
during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  frequently  used,  especially  in  Paris,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  dark  opening,  stating 
the  accompaniment  to  the  entire  march  theme  before  the  melody  itself  appears,  the 
hypnotic  repetition  of  a  quarter-note  and  two  eighths,  the  alternation  between  major 
and  minor,  between  strings  and  winds,  the  original  fusion  of  march,  rondo,  and 
variation  forms— all  these  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  this  movement.  The  Presto  of 
the  third  movement  is  a  headlong  rush,  broken  only  slightly  by  the  somewhat  slower 
contrasting  Trio.  Beethoven  brings  the  Trio  around  twice  and  hints  that  it  might  come 
for  yet  a  third  time  (necessitating  still  one  more  round  of  scherzo)  before  dispelling  our 
qualms  with  a  few  sharp  closing  chords.  The  closing  Allegro  con  brio  brings  the 
symphony  to  its  last  and  highest  pitch  of  jubilation. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Peter  Maxwell  Davies 

Symphony  No.  2 


Peter  Maxwell  Davies  was  born  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  on  8  September  1934  and  is 
living  in  the  Orkney  Islands  north  of  Britain. 
His  Second  Symphony  was  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial; it  was  composed  in  1980.  These  are 
the  first  performances.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  and  alto  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  marimba,  crotales,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  large  and  varied  catalogue  of 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies's  work  belies  his 
many  activities  in  addition  to  compos- 
ing, activities  that  have  played  a  consid- 
erable part  in  shaping  his  musical  development.  He  has  been  active  as  an  organizer  and 
director,  first  of  the  Pierrot  Players  (along  with  Harrison  Birtwistle),  then  of  their 
successor,  The  Fires  of  London,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  since  1971.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  a  teacher  at  several  levels,  first  of  all  at  Cirencester  Grammar 
School,  where  his  experiences  making  music  with  children  had  an  important  effect  on 
one  aspect  of  his  output,  the  creation  of  imaginative  and  challenging  scores  especially 
for  youthful  performers.  He  has  also  been  a  visiting  composer  at  Adelaide  University  in 
Australia  and  professor  of  composition  at  the  Royal  Northern  College  of  Music  in 
Manchester.  Since  1980  he  has  been  the  director  of  the  Dartington  Summer  School  of 
Music. 

Much  of  his  early  music  bears  a  constructive  and  cerebral  relationship  to  music  from 
other  times  and  places,  especially  what  is  now  called  "early  music."  A  large  number  of 
his  works  employ  thematic  material  drawn  from  the  enormous  repertory  of  melodies 
known  as  plainchant  (from  his  St.  Michael  Sonata  for  seventeen  wind  and  brass 
instruments  and  Alma  redemptoris  mater  for  six  wind  instruments,  both  composed  in 
1957,  up  to  the  new  Symphony  No.  2);  he  has,  moreover,  drawn  upon  technical  devices 
of  earlier  times  that  have  dropped  out  of  practice,  as  in  the  fearsomely  difficult 
orchestral  piece  Prolation  (1959).  He  has  also  found  inspiration  in  the  Vespers  of  Claudio 
Monteverdi  (the  String  Quartet,  Leopardi  Fragments,  and  Sinfonia  for  chamber  orches- 
tra, all  from  the  early  1960s)  and  from  his  compatriot,  the  Tudor  composer  John 
Taverner,  whose  In  nomine  inspired  the  First  and  Second  fantasias  for  orchestra  (1962 
and  1964),  while  the  composer's  life— freely  treated— provided  the  subject  matter  for 
the  opera  Taverner  (1970),  an  effective  theatrical  treatment  of  one  man's  crisis  of 
conscience. 

In  the  late  1960s,  his  music  became  more  intensely  and  explicitly  theatrical,  though 
he  continued  to  reinterpret  the  past  in  terms  of  our  own  times.  Many  of  his  works  from 
that  time  on  were  conceived  for  the  extraordinary  virtuosos  of  the  Pierrot  Players  and 
The  Fires  of  London,  with  elements  of  staging  required  by  the  compositions  themselves 
and  often  involving  the  instrumentalists  and  not  just  singing  actors.  The  best-known  of 
these  works  are  Eight  Songs  for  a  Mad  King  and  Vesalii  Icones  (both  1969).  In  the  decade 
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since  the  performance  of  his  opera  Taverner  and  his  decision  to  move  to  a  lone 
habitation  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  (a  decision  that  seems  scarcely  to  have  interfered  with 
his  very  active  performing  life),  his  creative  output  has  remained  prolific  and  extraor- 
dinarily varied,  including  film  scores,  works  for  instrumental  solo  and  chamber 
ensemble,  several  chamber  operas  and  operas  specifically  for  children,  and  a  large, 
elaborate  symphony  (1976)  which  must  now  be  reckoned  as  Symphony  No.  1.  In  much 
of  his  recent  work,  he  has  aimed  at  constructing  functional  harmony  within  the  context 
of  a  non-tonal  language,  a  goal  that  has  attracted  composers  increasingly  in  recent  years. 
His  music  encompasses  extraordinary  complexities — musical  and  psychological — and 
stark  simplicity  and  economy.  Its  expressive  qualities  have  made  him  among  the  most 
performed  and  discussed  of  current  British  composers,  each  new  work  arousing 
widespread  attention  at  its  premiere  and  frequent  subsequent  performances. 


The  commentary  that  follows  was  kindly  provided  by  the  composer 


— Steven  Ledbetter 
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At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  before  my  window,  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea  meet,  with  all 
the  complex  interweaving  of  currents  and  wave  shapes,  and  the  conflicts  of  weather,  that 
such  an  encounter  implies. 

The  new  symphony  is  not  only  a  direct  response  to  the  sounds  of  the  ocean's  extreme 
proximity,  subtly  permeating  all  of  one's  existence — from  the  gentlest  of  Aeolian  harp 
vibrations  as  the  waves  strike  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  in  calm  weather,  to 
explosive  shudders  through  the  very  fabric  of  the  house,  as  huge  boulders  grind  over 
each  other  directly  below  the  garden,  during  the  most  violent  westerly  gales — but  also  a 
more  considered  response  to  the  architecture  of  its  forms. 

I  had  observed  two  basic  wave-types  of  potential  interest — that  where  the  wave-shape 
moves  through  the  sea,  while  the  water  remains  (basically)  static — as  when  breakers  roll 
in  towards  a  shoreline  (moving  form,  static  content  of  wave) — and  that  where  the  wave- 
shape is  static  and  constant,  while  the  water  moves  through  it — as  when  an  obstacle,  a 
sea-wreck,  for  example,  protrudes  through  the  surface  of  a  tide  race,  making  a  plaited 
wave-shape  behind  it  (static  form,  moving  content  of  wave). 

While  I  was  first  working  on  the  musical  potentialities  in  these  two  extremely 
different  yet  related  wave-patterns,  and  various  interactions  between  them,  I  came  upon 
Andre  Gide's  exact  observation  of  the  same  phenomenon,  noted  in  an  early  diary,  while 
on  holiday  on  France's  north  coast,  and  also  upon  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  precise  sketches 
of  both  wave-types. 

These  two  formulations  governed  the  composition  of  the  new  symphony,  in  small 
architectural  detail,  and  also  in  long-time  spans  over  whole  movements,  and  more.  For 
example,  after  the  short  slow  introduction,  the  first  movement  proper  starts  with  six 
"antecedent"  phrases  on  horns,  with  "consequent"  phrases  on  violins,  where  even  the 
contour  is  obviously  wave-shaped,  and  the  static  form  and  changing  melodic  and 
rhythmic  content  are  carefully  underlined.  In  contrast,  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
movement,  the  repeating  identities  of  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  figures  clarify  the 
changing  forms  of  their  successive  statements. 

Deeper  in  the  structure,  but  I  hope  still  articulate,  are  large-scale  "pointers,"  like  the 
surfacing  of  parallel  climactic  points  of  the  design  in  the  second  and  third  movements — 
accelerating  strokes  on  B  on  the  timpani— and,  in  the  fourth  movement,  the  transfor- 
mation of  what  starts  as  a  slow  movement  into  a  real  allegro  finale. 
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It  is  tempting,  but,  I  feel,  pressing  an  analogy  too  far,  to  discuss  perceptions  of  wave- 
motion  within  wave-motion — the  time-cycles  of  tides  and  their  transforming  heights 
and  intensities  depending  on  the  moon's  cycle — but  it  is  probably  useful,  in  a  short 
note,  to  discuss  the  tonality  of  the  symphony,  which  is  the  direct  musical  expression  of 
these  perceptions. 

Tonality  is  surely  not  merely  a  matter  of  using  a  major  or  minor  triad  on  the  music's 
surface — it  is  a  system  of  organization,  through  every  aspect  of  a  work,  which  enunciates 
it  as  a  coherent  whole,  governing  not  only  melody  and  harmony,  but  rhythm  and 
architecture. 

The  symphony  is  in  B  minor.  However,  the  dominant  I  have  used  throughout  is  F,  or 
rather,  to  be  syntactically  correct,  E  sharp,  exploiting  the  implied  semitonal  conflict  with 
the  historic,  almost  instinctive  dominant  of  F  sharp,  which  is  always  in  the  background 
of  our  musical  consciousness.  The  musical  space  of  the  tritone  B — E  sharp  is  slowly 
explored  throughout  the  work,  being  filled  in  by  pivotal  steps  of  a  minor  third,  against 
the  implied  cycles  of  the  fifths  around  B  and  F  minors.  This  might  sound  naively 
simple — but  I  am  convinced  that  to  support  a  complex  structure  spanning  four 
substantial  movements,  an  extremely  basic  unifying  hypothesis  is  necessary,  if  the  ear  is 
to  be  able  to  relate  surface  detail.  However,  I  hope  that  there  is  here  no  easy  return  to 
old  tonality — I  feel  there  can  be  no  shortcuts  to  a  new  musical  simplicity  by  these 
means,  but  that  tonality  might  be  extended  to  furnish  new  methods  of  cohesion,  if  it  is 
understood  modally,  and  not  necessarily  in  relation  to  a  bass  line,  and  as  of  potentially 
multiple  musical  significance  at  any  given  moment:  then  it  need  not  reflect  a  unifying 
confidence  of  outlook  characteristic  of  the  greatest  period  of  its  former  exploration, 
which  would  be  inimical  to  contemporary  experience. 
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A  certain  thematic  unity  is  provided  throughout  by  the  use  of  the  plainsong 
"Nativitas  Tua,  Dei  Genetrix" — proper  to  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  happens 
to  be  my  own  birthday;  this  symphony  is  a  birthday  gift  for  the  Virgin. 

The  plainsong  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  transformation  process — first,  where  the 
intervallic  content  is  gradually  and  systematically  modified  to  reach  an  inversion  or 
retrograde  (again,  a  reference  to  wave-motion),  and  second,  by  subjection  to  permuta- 
tion by  the  magic  squares  of  the  Sun  and  of  Mars.  (These  are  arrangements  of  sequences 
of  numbers  arranged  into  squares,  so  that  by  reading  the  square  in  particular  ways, 
arithmetical  constants  are  given;  they  are  a  gift  to  composers  if  used  very  simply  as  an 
architectural  module,  and  their  astrological  overtones  are  attractive  and  intriguing.) 

The  instrumental  writing  throughout  is  virtuoso,  although  the  orchestra  used  is  not 
particularly  large.  The  percussion  section  is  perhaps  unusual,  in  that  it  has  only  tuned 
instruments — timpani,  glockenspiel,  crotales,  and  marimba,  which,  together  with  the 
harp,  function  as  a  kind  oi  gamelan,  and  carry  as  much  of  the  musical  argument  as  any 
other  division  of  the  orchestra. 
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The  four  movements  follow  the  old  symphonic  plan  in  outline.  In  the  first,  after  an 
introduction  containing  the  germ-cells  of  all  the  material  for  the  whole  symphony,  there 
is  a  quick  sonata  movement,  with  transformation  processes  in  place  of  a  tonal 
development,  and  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  B — E  sharp  pivot  only  throughout, 
rather  than  a  statement  of  a  tonal  center,  followed  by  a  moving  away  from  and  a  return 
to  that  center. 

The  second  movement  is  slow,  in  F  minor,  with  the  C  flat  (B  natural)  functioning 
tonally  as  the  E  sharp  did  in  the  first.  After  an  introduction,  a  theme  on  cellos  has 
virtuoso  "doubles"  on  bassoon,  horn,  oboe,  and  trumpet. 

The  third  movement,  with  scherzo-and-trio  characteristics,  has  the  same  tonality  as 
the  second,  except  that  the  A  is  natural.  Its  form  consists  of  super-  and  juxta-positions  of 
modular  "blocks"  of  material,  the  content  of  which  is  at  first  constant,  but  eventually 
subject  to  interior  transformation  processes,  and  whose  shapes  themselves  are  subject  to 
"wave-motion,"  and  designed  to  interlock  ever  more  closely. 

The  finale  starts  with  passacaglia  characteristics,  in  B  minor — a  long,  slow  melody  for 
strings.  The  pace  and  the  material  gradually  transform  to  parallel  the  first  movement, 
and  then  evolve  further  into  a  tonal  finale.  Towards  the  end,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  work,  the  D  tonality — hitherto  only  touched  as  a  step  between  B  and  E  sharp — 
comes  into  its  own,  in  preparation  for  the  final  cadence  on  the  minor  third,  B  and  D. 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1980.  An  amusing  tailpiece — at  the  very  moment 
that  I  wrote  the  final  drumstrokes,  there  was  a  tremendous,  thunderous  rock-fall  from 
the  cliff  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  my  window.  I  was  very  shaken,  and  hope  it 
is  without  significance. 

— Peter  Maxwell  Davies 
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The  following  article  by  Caroline  E.  Hessberg,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Promotion  Coordinator, 
appeared  originally  in  the  BSO's  newsletter  of  May-June  1980. 

Peter  Maxwell  Davies:  A  Symphony  in  Solitude 

The  music  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  is  inspired  by  the  howl  of  the  wind  on  the  island  of 
Hoy  and  the  crashing  of  the  breakers  on  the  rocks  below.  On  a  distant  island  in  the 
Orkneys,  he  is  writing  a  symphony  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  birthday  of  an  orchestra 
two  thousand  miles  away — the  Boston  Symphony.  To  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
next  February  in  Symphony  Hall  and  then  in  New  York  at  Carnegie,  his  Second 
Symphony  will  be  a  birthday  present  that  saw  its  own  birth  this  spring  in  the  solitude  of 
the  northern  British  isles,  on  a  clifftop  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Davies  is  one  of  twelve  composers  commissioned  to  write  music  for  the  orchestra's 
centennial.  His  Second  Symphony,  which  he  is  now  writing,  and  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Fanfare  will  be  the  first  of  the  twelve  commissioned  works  to  be  performed  by  the 
orchestra  and  will  receive  their  world  premieres  during  the  1980-81  season. 

A  native  of  Manchester,  England,  the  forty-five-year-old  Davies  has  lived  in  the 
Orkneys  since  1970,  when  he  first  went  there  "like  any  tourist,"  as  he  puts  it,  to  see  the 
prehistoric  monuments  and  the  St.  Magnus  Cathedral.  The  cathedral  later  served  as 
inspiration  for  Davies's  chamber  opera,  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Magnus,  based  on  one  of 
the  few  surviving  pieces  of  Viking  music,  the  Hymn  to  St.  Magnus. 

Davies's  music  is  filled  with  medieval  and  Viking  imagery — especially  since  he  has 
taken  up  residence  on  the  hauntingly  beautiful  and  secluded  island  of  Hoy.  It  was  here 
that  he  wrote  his  First  Symphony,  described  by  New  Yorker  critic  Andrew  Porter  as  "a 
romantic  and  picturesque  work  that  holds  evocations  of  sea,  sky,  and  storm,  of  bright- 
edged  light  and  unpolluted  natural  sound  on  the  Orcadian  island  where  since  1970 
Davies  has  lived."  Davies  has  proven  to  be  a  prolific  composer  who  has  embraced  nearly 
every  medium.  From  his  opera  Taverner,  based  on  the  religious  betrayal  and  moral 
collapse  of  the  sixteenth-century  English  composer  John  Taverner,  to  his  Eight  Songs  for 
a  Mad  King,  characterized  as  a  "theatre  piece"  in  which  the  flute,  clarinet,  violin,  and 
cello  players  sit  in  cages  while  they  perform  the  work,  Davies,  in  the  words  of  his 
manager  Judy  Arnold,  is  "always  himself." 

Davies  was  on  hand  last  September  after  the  BSO's  concert  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
orchestra  was  performing  as  part  of  the  Edinburgh  International  Festival.  He  had 
traveled  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  BSO's  final  concert — the  last  stop  on  the 
orchestra's  three-week  tour  of  European  music  festivals.  Following  the  final  perform- 
ance, Davies  was  invited  to  a  party  celebrating  the  orchestra's  stunningly  successful  tour. 

In  the  banquet  hall  of  the  rambling  North  British  Hotel,  BSO  musicians  and  staff  sat 
on  what  resembled  picnic  table  benches,  making  toasts  to  the  triumph  of  the  tour.  After 
Ozawa  stood  and  spoke  to  the  orchestra,  praising  their  performance,  he  turned  once 
again  to  the  assembled  audience  and  asked  one  member  to  stand.  It  was  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies. 

"It  was  then  that  Seiji  announced  that  I  would  write  a  work  for  the  orchestra,"  recalls 
Davies.  "I  was  thrilled  to  bits.  It  was  September  8— the  day  of  my  forty-fifth  birthday." 

In  a  recent  telephone  interview,  Davies  spoke  about  the  coincidental  timing  of  that 
announcement  and  the  process  of  writing  the  work  itself  from  his  home  in  the  Orkneys. 
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Arranging  a  transatlantic  phone  conversation  with  Davies  requires  advance  logistical 
planning  of  the  highest  degree,  involving  a  sequence  of  phone  calls  between  Boston, 
London,  and  the  Orkneys.  Since  Davies  eschews  all  creature  comforts,  including 
telephone,  in  his  cottage  or  "croft,"  as  it  is  called  by  Orcadians,  he  must  communicate 
via  the  only  public  "phone  box"  in  all  of  Rackwith  Valley,  located  two  miles  away  in  the 
middle  of  a  sheep  farm. 

To  initiate  the  interview  process,  Davies  must  first  call  his  manager,  Ms.  Arnold,  in 
London,  since  she  can't  call  him.  Then,  a  time  is  set  for  Max,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  to  call  Boston.  In  the  meantime,  Ms.  Arnold  notifies  Boston  when  Max  is 
calling.  "Just  pray  he  doesn't  get  caught  in  a  blizzard  and  can't  get  to  the  phone,"  she 
laughs,  only  partially  in  jest  since  this  has  happened  to  Davies  more  than  once. 

Davies  is  now  in  the  midst  of  writing  the  symphony  for  the  BSO.  "I  have  it  all  written 
in  my  mind,"  he  says  in  an  elegant  and  very  soft-spoken  British  accent.  "I  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Australia  with  my  group  {The  Fires  of  London,  a  chamber  ensemble], 
and  I  mapped  it  all  out  in  my  head  in  Australian  hotel  rooms." 

Davies  stressed  that  he  was  given  free  rein  by  Ozawa  in  writing  his  work  for  the  BSO. 
"Seiji  made  it  very  clear  that  it  would  be  entirely  up  to  me  what  to  write,  that  he  was  not 
going  to  direct  me  in  any  way,"  Davies  explained.  "It  will  be  a  work  that  will  show  the 
orchestra  off  to  its  best  advantage."  Or,  in  the  words  of  Ms.  Arnold,  "It's  going  to  be  one 
hell  of  a  virtuoso  vehicle." 

What  seems  to  excite  Davies  most  about  writing  a  work  for  the  Boston  Symphony  is 
the  fact  that  "they  play  things,  first  of  all,  correctly,  and  they  play  the  details  of  a  piece  so 
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beautifully.  The  orchestra  has  such  magnificent  soloists  as  well  as  being  such  a  fantastic 
ensemble." 

Davies  says  he  is  spending  up  to  twelve  hours  a  day  writing  the  symphony  at  a  small 
table  "with  all  the  world  in  front  of  my  window"  The  view  from  his  croft  looks  out  over 
the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Pentland  Firth  and,  on  a  clear  day,  seventy  miles  into 
Scotland.  The  Pentland  Firth  is  known  as  one  of  the  choppiest  and  roughest  stretches  of 
ocean  in  the  world. 

"Whenever  Max  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere,  I  spend  half  my  time  worrying 
whether  he's  going  to  get  off  that  damn  island,"  says  Ms.  Arnold.  The  ferry  between 
Hoy  and  the  mainland  runs  only  twice  a  day  and  sometimes  not  at  all  because  the  ocean 
is  often  impassable. 

"It's  not  uncommon  to  be  marooned,"  adds  Ms.  Arnold.  "That's  not  so  hot,  I  can  tell 
you. 

Says  Davies,  "Living  here,  without  telephone  or  any  distractions,  I  am  able  to  have 
long  periods  of  sheer  concentration.  I  live  in  the  rhythms  and  time  cycles  of  nature.  It 
helps  one  think  only  of  essentials." 

There  is  one  distraction,  however,  as  Ms.  Arnold  explains: 

"Whenever  Max  wants  to  make  a  phone  call,  he  has  to  use  the  phone  box  on  Jack 
Rendal's  sheep  farm.  Since  Jack's  sheepdog  is  somewhat  negligent,  Max  always  ends  up 
helping  to  herd  the  sheep.  I  tell  people  that  he's  not  really  a  composer  but  a  sheep 
farmer." 

Despite  the  hardships  Davies  encounters  each  day  in  living  without  even  minimal 
amenities  (running  water,  indoor  plumbing,  heat,  a  telephone),  he  prefers  this  life-style 
to  any  other. 

Writes  Davies:  "In  these  circumstances,  when  a  whole  month  has  passed  without  my 
seeing  a  single  person  .  .  .  you  come  face  to  face  with  yourself  in  a  way  you  can't  in  so- 
called  'normal'  circumstances — living  in  a  city,  with  telephones  ringing  and  people 
arriving.  There's  no  escape  from  yourself  here,  you  just  have  to  realize  what  you  are 
through  your  music,  with  much  more  intensity  than  in  urban  surroundings." 

Just  how  the  wind  and  sea  and  solitude  of  his  island  setting  will  influence  his  Second 
Symphony  remains  to  be  seen,  played,  and  heard  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its 
audience  next  winter.  Whatever  shape  Davies's  symphony  ultimately  takes,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  it  will  somehow  reflect,  in  the  words  of  one  writer  who  has  visited  his 
island,  "the  sea  and  sky  that  meet  in  clear  blue  and  copper,  the  land  a  thin  black  shape 
of  the  swathes  of  colour  ...  a  beautiful  but  treeless  rustic  landscape,  at  once  lush  and 
austere;  a  land  of  midnight  sun  and  midday  dark  ..." 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen" 
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John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  a  fine  basic  study,  richly  illustrated;  Warrack 
has  also  contributed  a  very  good  book  on  the  composer's  symphonies  and  concertos  to 
the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  When  David  Brown 
completes  his  multi-volume  study,  we  will  at  long  last  have  a  first-rate  Tchaikovsky 
biography  that  gives  equal  due  to  the  man  and  the  musician;  the  volume  that  has 
appeared  so  far,  Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years  (1840-1874),  falls  just  short  of  reaching  the 
period  of  the  violin  concerto.  The  symposium  volume,  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  edited 
by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback),  has  a  number  of  contributions  that  sneer  at 
the  composer  (with  the  attitude  of  the  mid- 1940s,  when  the  book  first  appeared).  Seiji 
Ozawa's  recording  of  the  violin  concerto  with  Erick  Friedman  and  the  London 
Symphony  has  just  been  reissued  (RCA  Gold  Seal;  with  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto); 
Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf  for  RCA  (with  Dvorak's  Romance).  Other  recommended  recordings  include 
Pinchas  Zukerman  with  Antal  Dorati  and  the  London  Symphony  (Columbia,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  the  Mendelssohn  concerto),  Isaac  Stern  with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  (Columbia,  with  the  Mendelssohn,  or  in  a  three-record 
set  with  the  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven  concertos),  and  Boris  Belkin  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  New  Philharmonia  (London,  with  the  Valse-Scherzo). 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  detailed  biography  is 
Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by 
Elliot  Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by 
Maynard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the 
dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  (Schirmer,  also  in  paperback).  Although 
Solomon  slights  the  discussion  of  the  music  itself,  his  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
composer  biographies  ever  written.  There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  symphonies,  of 
course.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though  written  nearly  a 
century  ago  from  a  now  distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive  observations 
(Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essay  appears  in  the  first  volume 
of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Recommended  recordings 
of  the  Beethoven  Seventh  include  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(Victrola,  mono),  Guido  Cantelli  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Seraphim),  and 
Colin  Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  (Philips).  Erich  Leinsdorf's  recording  with  the 
BSO  is  available  only  in  his  complete  seven-record  set  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  for 
RCA. 

Over  the  years,  practically  every  new  work  by  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  has  been 
discussed,  analyzed,  and  evaluated  in  Tempo,  the  informative  new-music  journal  put  out 
by  his  publishers,  Boosey  &  Hawkes.  A  broad  selection  of  these  articles  has  been 
gathered  together  by  Stephen  Pruslin  as  Tempo  Booklet  No.  2,  which  provides  a  fair 
survey  of  his  work.  Further  information  and  references  may  be  found  in  Stephen 
Walsh's  article  on  Davies  in  the  New  Grove.  A  considerable  number  of  Davies's  works 
have  been  recorded,  although  some  of  these  have  never  been  released  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  important  recordings  formerly  available  can  only  be  obtained  now  as  imports. 
His  earliest  recorded  composition  is  the  earliest  work  he  still  acknowledges,  the  1955 
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Sonata  for  trumpet  and  piano,  performed  by  Gerard  Schwarz  and  Ursula  Oppens 
(Nonesuch).  The  Sonata  for  seventeen  wind  and  brass  instruments,  entitled  St.  Michael, 
has  been  recorded  by  members  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra  under  Jorge  Mester 
(Louisville);  the  same  conductor  and  orchestra  have  also  recorded  the  1969  St.  Thomas 
Wake,  subtitled  "Fox  Trot  for  Orchestra  on  a  Pavan  by  John  Bull."  The  year  1969  was  a 
watershed  for  Davies;  it  was  then  that  he  also  completed  two  of  his  best-known  works, 
Eight  Songs  for  a  Mad  King  and  Vesalii  Icones,  both  recorded  by  The  Fires  of  London 
under  the  composer's  direction  (both  Nonesuch).  More  recently,  mezzo-soprano  Jan 
DeGaetani  and  guitarist  Oscar  Ghiglia  have  recorded  the  1974  Dark  Angels,  a  setting  of 
a  poem  by  Mackay  Brown  (Nonesuch). 

All  of  the  preceding  discs  are  currently  listed  in  American  record  catalogues.  It  is 
also  possible  to  obtain  a  number  of  important  works  on  import  from  England:  the 
percussion  piece  Turns  campanarum  sonantium  (Bell  Tower)  on  Oiseau-Lyre  DSLO-1; 
Antechrist  (based  on  a  thirteenth-century  motet),  From  Stone  to  Thorn  (for  mezzo-soprano 
and  four  instrumentalists),  Hymnos  (for  clarinet  and  piano),  and  Missa  super  L'homme 
arme  (for  six  instrumentalists  with  speaker — Vanessa  Redgrave  on  the  recording)  all  on 
Oiseau-Lyre  DSLO-2;  a  group  of  pieces  for  five  or  six  instruments  (and  voice),  including 
Scottish  Dances  (arranged  from  sixteenth-century  works),  Psalm  124,  and  Hymn  to  St. 
hAagnus  (after  a  twelfth-century  hymn  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  Orkney  Islands)  on 
Oiseau-Lyre  DSLO-1 2.  Leopardi  Fragments  (passages  from  the  work  of  the  great  Italian 
poet,  set  for  two  female  voices  and  chamber  ensemble)  is  recorded  on  Argo  ZRG-758; 
the  choral  O  Magnum  mysterium  and  Four  Carols  for  equal  voices  on  Argo  ZRG-5327; 
the  Second  Fantasia  on  John  Taverner's  In  Nomine  (for  orchestra)  and  "Points  and 
Dances"  from  Davies's  opera  Taverner  (for  ten  instrumentalists)  together  on  Argo 
ZRG-712,  which  was  distributed  in  this  country  until  fairly  recently.  Finally,  closest  in 
scope  and  style  to  the  new  Second  Symphony  is  Davies's  Symphony  No.  1,  performed 
by  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  under  Simon  Rattle  on  English  Decca's  Headline  series, 
HEAD21.  A  number  of  works  are  already  "in  the  can"  for  release  in  1981,  including 
Ave  maris  Stella  and  several  arrangements  of  older  pieces  by  Bach,  Purcell,  and 
Dunstable  (all  recorded  by  The  Fires  of  London). 

-S.L. 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 
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Mozart  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Mahler. 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless* 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
WjJ>'  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


This  is  Joseph  Silverstein's  twenty-sixth  sea- 
son with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  joined  the  orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  became  concertmaster  in  1962, 
and  was  named  assistant  conductor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1971-72  season.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his 
father,  a  violin  teacher,  and  later  attended 
the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia;  among 
his  teachers  were  Josef  Gingold,  Mischa 
Mischakoff,  and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he 
was  a  winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and  in 
1960  he  won  the  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia,  and  Rochester  in  this 
country,  and  abroad  in  Jerusalem  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he  conducts  the 
orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as 


well  as  a  three-week,  fourteen-concert  Euro- 
pean tour  in  May  of  1980.  He  has  partici- 
pated with  the  Chamber  Players  in 
recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish, 
and  his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas 
with  pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  and  assistant  professor  of  music 
at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of  1976,  he 
led  the  Boston  University  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the  Her- 
bert von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competi- 
tion in  Berlin,  and  last  season  he  was  interim 
music  director  of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr. 
Silverstein  is  also  music  director  of  the  Wor- 
cester Symphony;  this  season  he  is  guest  con- 
ductor with  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  he 
has  performed  the  Elgar  Violin  Concerto  in 
Geneva  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Ro- 
mande.  In  addition,  the  Baltimore  Sympho- 
ny has  just  recently  announced  Mr. 
Silverstein's  appointment  as  principal  guest 
conductor  beginning  next  season. 


^  </ln$(ur<Seasotv 

To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:30-10:30 
Mondaxj  thru  Saturday. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Tuesday,  24  February  at  6 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 


TELEMANN 


LECLAIR 


WIENIAWSKI 


BARTOK 


Canonic  Sonata  in  D  for  two  violins 

Spiritoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  assai 

Sonata  in  E  minor  for  two  violins,  Opus  3,  No.  5 

Allegro  ma  poco 
Gavotte:  Andante  grazioso 
Presto 

from  the  Etudes-caprices,  Opus  18 

No.  1:  Moderato — Allegro  moderato 
No.  4:  Tempo  di  saltarello 


Duos  for  two  violins 

Prelude  and  Canon 
Burlesque 
Marching  Song 
Fairy  Tale 
Arabian  Dance 
Sorrow 


Bagpipes 

New  Year's  Greeting 

Mosquito  Dance 

Ardeleana 

Pizzicato 

Ruthenian  Kolomejka 


made  possible  by   ^  StateStneet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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Notes 

The  challenge  of  writing  music  for  treble  instruments  only — especially  one  like  the 
violin  that  is  normally  regarded  as  a  melody  instrument— has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  composers.  The  greatest  challenge,  of  course,  is  for  unaccompanied  violin,  best 
represented  by  the  masterpieces  of  Bach.  But  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  repertory  of 
violin  duos,  including  works  of  considerable  substance,  that  is  scarcely  known  at  all. 
Many  of  these  works  are  by  Baroque  composers  who  were  determined  to  explore  the 
world  of  musical  sonority  and  to  extend  the  possibilities  of  their  instruments  at  the 
same  time. 

Georg  Philipp  Telemann  (1681-1767)  is  probably  the  most  prolific  composer  of  the 
Baroque;  his  complete  works  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Bach  and  Handel 
combined!  This  stupefyingly  large  output  has  prevented  a  reasonable  assessment  of 
Telemann's  place  until  recent  years,  when  his  works  in  various  genres — cantatas,  operas, 
concertos,  chamber  music  of  every  type — began  to  be  made  available.  Telemann  was  the 
"compleat"  professional,  able  to  turn  out  well-crafted  and  often  very  imaginative  works 
in  a  seemingly  endless  stream.  In  addition,  he  was  among  the  most  influential  German 
composers  of  his  age — far  more  so  than  J.S.  Bach,  for  example,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
great  organist  but  a  provincial  and  conservative  composer.  In  general  he  rejected  the 
learned  style  in  favor  of  the  light  and  airy  galant,  though  naturally  a  violin  duo  based  on 
themes  treated  canonically  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  contrapuntal  showpiece. 

Jean  Marie  Leclair  (1697-1764)  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of 
violin  playing,  owing  to  his  having  combined  the  brio  of  the  Italian  Corelli  with 
elements  drawn  from  the  Lullian  dance  to  produce  music  of  "mixed  taste,"  with  a 
cantabile  line  delicately  ornamented.  He  produced  no  fewer  than  twelve  sonatas  for  two 
violins,  published  as  two  groups  of  six  in  Opus  3  and  Opus  12.  The  present  example  is 
the  fifth  sonata  of  Opus  3,  which  dates  from  about  1730.  The  Allegro  begins  imitatively, 
with  each  instrument  having  its  share  of  melodic  significance  and  ornamental  decora- 
tion. The  Gavotte  is  much  more  a  melody-and-accompaniment  kind  of  piece,  but  the 
final  Presto  gives  each  player  a  chance  for  virtuosic  display. 

Henri  Wieniawski  (1835-1880)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  violin  virtuosos  of  his 
day  and  composer  of  two  elaborate  and  showy  romantic  concertos.  At  the  invitation  of 
Anton  Rubinstein,  he  spent  the  years  1860  to  1872  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
professor  of  violin  at  the  new  conservatory;  in  addition  he  served  as  solo  violinist  to  the 
czar  and  led  the  orchestra  and  the  string  quartet  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  he  wrote  his  finest  work,  the  Second  Concerto,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  Etudes-caprices,  Opus  18,  which  were  quite  probably  designed  as  ensemble 
pieces  for  violin  teacher  and  student— the  student  would  be  learning  the  showy  upper 
part,  which  employs  the  common  virtuoso  tricks  of  the  day,  while  the  teacher  could 
accompany  in  the  lesson  on  the  second  violin. 

Like  many  of  his  Hungarian  compatriots,  notably  Kodaly,  Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 
was  very  interested  in  employing  folk  music  materials  as  the  basis  of  pieces  with  a 
pedagogical  purpose.  Since  he  himself  was  a  pianist,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
turn  out  most  such  works  for  the  piano,  including  his  Ten  Easy  Pieces  and  For  Children, 
as  well  as  the  progresssively  more  elaborate  and  difficult  works  in  the  six  volumes  of 
Mikrokosmos.  It  wasn't  until  1931  that  he  undertook  a  similar  set  of  works  for  string  duo; 
the  result  was  his  forty-four  duos  for  two  violins.  Although  he  based  the  duos  on  folk 
tunes,  Bartok  treats  his  source  material  with  great  freedom,  elaborating  the  tunes  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  mature  harmonic  and  polyphonic  sensibilities. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


Where  a  little  do-re-mi 
can  swell  into  an 
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Marylou  Speaker 
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Marylou  Speaker  was  a  pianist  at  five,  a 
violinist  at  seven,  and  has  been  playing  in 
orchestras  since  she  was  ten.  Following  pri- 
vate study  in  Portland,  Oregon,  she  was  a 
summer  student  at  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  and 
Marlboro,  and  she  studied  also  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  with  Joseph  Silver- 
stein.  Her  earlier  orchestral  experience  in- 
cludes the  Boston  Philharmonia,  the  Boston 
Opera  and  Ballet  orchestras,  the  Aspen 
Chamber  Symphony,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  she  has  made  fre- 
quent appearances  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops  and  as  recitalist  in  New  England.  Ms. 
Speaker  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1970  and  became  principal  sec- 
ond violin  at  the  beginning  of  the  1977-78 
season. 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was  born  in 
Kherson,  Russia,  was  brought  up  in  Odessa, 
began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa  State  Con- 
servatory with  Leonid  Lambersky.  After 
graduating  from  the  conservatory,  he  was  for 
fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic's first  violin  section.  He  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Rome  and 
then,  in  1974,  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony's  second  violin 
section  in  1975.  A  faculty  member  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  and  a  frequent 
performer  in  chamber  music  concerts 
throughout  New  England,  Mr.  Uritsky  is 
assistant  principal  of  the  BSO's  second  violin 
section. 
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ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i.,  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.(617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Coming  Concerts 


From  Tuesday,  3  March,  until  Saturday, 
2 1  March,  the  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town 
for  its  Centennial  Tour,  the  BSO's  first  trans- 
continental tour  in  seventeen  years. 

Thursday,  26  March-8-9:50 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  27  March-2-3:50 
Saturday,  28  March-8-9:50 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  6 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MAURIZIOPOLLINI 
Ravel  Rapsodie  espagnole 


Wednesday,  8  April 

at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 

Steven  Ledbetter  w 

11  discuss  the  program  at 

6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 

Thursday,  9  April— 

-8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 

Friday,  10  April-2-3:50 

Saturday,  11  April - 

-8-9:50 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart 

Serenade  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 

Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

RADU  LUPU 

Schubert 

Symphony  No. 5 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 
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Call  for  an  appointment 

(617)  Mrs   vVinthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


eftne  $taftan  Cuisine 


^ 


DAVidS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 


Dinner/Sun.  -  Thurs.  'til  1 1 :30/Fri.  &  Sat.  'til  1 2:30 
Valet  parking  262-4810 


Dine  in  the  intimate  leisure  truly  fine 
French  cuisine  commands.  In  the 
Sheraton  Commander  Hotel,  across  from 
Cambridge  Common,  next  to  Harvard 
Square.  Major  credit  cards  welcome.  Valet 
parking.  Call  354-1234  for  reservations. 

*=3  J^CfulCtS  A  sensual  experience 
should  never  be  rushed. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information .  .  . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION-call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 
SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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Casino, 

Salmon  Mousseline, 

Oysters  on  the  half  shell 

and  Crab  Legs 

fit  for  a  King. 

Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center  •  536-1775 


SEAFOOD 

SYMPHONY 

conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

-       "ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place ,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876- 1781 
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Luncheon  -  Dinner  -  Late  Supper 

Tree  Valet  Parking    344  Newbury  St.  in  Boston's  I  invited 

Other \$a$&&rts  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  Sou>  '<ve. 
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CHAMPAGNE C 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724 
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PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,  MA  0214J 
Good  foodGood  wine 
Since  1874. 
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THERE... 


It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 

But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.!v  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 


music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 

What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 


contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and   intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you  and   the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 


601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  11787 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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'That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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COLLECTIBLES 

STOP  THE  SHOW 

Silk  and  spotlights. 
Albert  Nipon's  colorful 
spring  separates. 
Contemporary  fashions 
in  elegant 
supporting  roles. 
Get  set  for  rave  reviews. 
Multi-striped  silk  jacket 
with  patch  pockets, 
sizes  6-10,  $220 
Long-sleeved,  loose-knit 
navy  rayon  sweater  with 
scoop  neck 
sizes  S-M-L,  $86 
White  rayon  crepe 
pants  with  tab  belt, 
sizes  4-10,  $138 
Collection  '81  —  Fllene's  In 
the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

we  have  exactly  what  you  want  ^ 
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BSO 


Centennial  News 


As  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  approaches  its  hundredth  birthday  next  22  Octo- 
ber, plans  for  the  major  event  of  the  BSO's  centennial  celebrations  are  proceeding  full 
speed  ahead.  Sunday,  18  October  is  the  date  for  a  gala  concert  and  dinner  dance:  Seiji 
Ozawa  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  an  unprecedented  program  featuring  world-renowned 
guest  artists  Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Isaac  Stern,  all  of  whom  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  dinner  dance  to  follow  at  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  Invitations — 15,000  of  them — will  be  mailed  early  in  April,  to  all  Boston 
Symphony  Friends,  Tanglewood  Friends,  and  BSO  subscribers,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  New  York  Friends. 

Another  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster 
specially  commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  to  commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr. 
Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a  strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited 
edition  of  300  signed  and  numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a 
commercially  printed  edition  available  at  $20  each.  The  lithograph  is  available  through 
the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142;  the  commercial  poster  is 
available  at  the  centennial  exhibit  sales  booth  in  Symphony  Hall. 

The  centennial  exhibit,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  another  major  focus  of  the 
BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  season;  the  exhibit  opened  in  Symphony  Hall  on  26 
February  and  continues  through  the  end  of  the  season.  The  display  focuses  on  both  the 
history  of  the  orchestra  and  its  broad  range  of  activities — in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Pops — through  a  fascinating  collection  of 
historic  photographs,  press  clippings  and  other  original  documents,  and  such  original 
scores  as  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms  and  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  4,  both 
commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  a  half-century  ago.  The  BSO's 
centennial  souvenir  book,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  available  at  the  exhibit  sales 
booth  along  with  the  commercially  printed  Rauschenberg  poster. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  THIS  WEEKEND!! 

|  The  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  the  Symphony  Hall  stage,  and  Quincy  Market  all  play  host 
this  weekend  to  the  hugely  exciting  eleventh  annual  fundraiser,  the  BSO/WCRB 

J  Musical  Marathon,  from  Friday,  27  March  through  Sunday,  29  March.  WCRB- 

j  FM- 102.5  will  carry  the  Marathon  live  throughout  the  weekend,  with  television 
coverage  from  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  from  6  to  8:30  p.m.,  courtesy  WCVB- 

I  TV-Channel  5. 

A  special  highlight  of  this  year's  Marathon  is  the  first  Marathon  Dance— "Dance 


'81" — presented  by  the  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Saturday 
evening,  28  March  at  9  p.m.  and  continuing  until  1  a.m.  The  event  takes  place  at 
Quincy  Market,  and  all  three  of  the  popular  spaces  upstairs  in  the  market — the  Great 
Hall,  the  Dome,  and  the  Paris  Room — will  be  filled  with  celebrants,  some  dancing  to  the 
Medium  Rare  Dance  Band  and  others  to  Frank  Zarba's  Trio.  Gene  Shalit  of  NBC's 
"Today"  Show  will  be  master  of  ceremonies;  dress  will  be  optional  black  tie.  At 
midnight,  a  grand,  wine-accompanied  buffet  will  be  served.  The  ticket  price  is  $30  per 
person,  $15  of  which  is  a  tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  BSO.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Marathon  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext. 
1 30,  or  by  stopping  by  the  office  during  working  hours.  The  entire  evening  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bernadette  Vitti  of  the  Junior  Council. 

One  of  this  year's  new,  centennial-inspired  collectible  premiums  is  worthy  of  note:  a 
reproduction,  in  lead-crystal  pressed  glass,  of  an  antique  cup  plate,  displaying  the  BSO 
colophon  and  the  dates  "1881-1981."  Throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tea 
was  served  in  a  handled  teacup  and  then  poured,  to  cool,  into  a  deep  saucer;  the  serving 
cup  was  then  placed  upon  a  cup  plate,  in  order  to  protect  the  tablecloth.  Cup  plates 
were  frequently  of  very  special  individual  design,  and  collecting  them  became 
something  of  a  fad  between  1827  and  1850;  cup  plate  collecting  became  important  again 
during  the  1920s.  The  initial  offering  of  500  plates  for  the  BSO  will  be  of  clear  crystal; 
future  plates  will  be  of  various  colors.  The  centennial  dates  "1881-1981"  will  also  play  a 
part  in  another  of  this  year's  Marathon  premiums:  the  second  in  a  series  of  large- 
capacity,  decorated  ironstone  coffee  mugs  offered  jointly  by  WCRB  and  the  Council  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Grammy  Awards  for  Seiji  Ozawa  and  John  Williams 

At  this  year's  Grammy  awards  presentation  on  25  February,  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
soloist  Itzhak  Perlman  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  named  best  classical 
performance  by  an  instrumental  soloist  with  orchestra  for  1980.  In  addition,  Boston 
Pops  conductor  John  Williams  won  his  ninth  and  tenth  Grammy  awards:  "Yoda's  Theme" 
from  The  Empire  Strikes  Back  was  named  best  instrumental  composition  of  the  year,  and 
Mr.  Williams's  score  for  that  same  movie  was  named  best  original  score  written  for 
motion  picture  or  television. 
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Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-1981  season: 


23  March-30  March 


30  March— 27  April 
27  April— 1  June 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 

Fine  Arts  Premiums 
Pucker-Safrai  Gallery 
Mass  College  of  Art 

In  addition,  specially  selected  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are 
being  displayed  each  month  — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before 
shown  publicly.  These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room 
farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor. 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Formed  in  1966,  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of 
approximately  550  Friends  of  the  BSO.  As  the  orchestra's  volunteer  corps,  the  Council 
provides  supplementary  financial  assistance  by  working  on  various  aspects  of  fundrais- 
ing,  particularly  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  a  nationally-known  weekend  of 
broad-based  support-pledging  to  the  BSO  Throughout  the  year,  benefit  events  either 
musical  or  festive  in  nature  are  staged  in  local  communities.  In  this  way,  and  by 
voluntarily  staffing  Symphony  Hall  as  tour  guides,  luncheon  and  supper  hosts  and 
hostesses,  information-givers,  and  in  other  supportive  ways  as  needed,  members  of  the 
Council  increase  overall  awareness  of  the  orchestra's  needs  and  understanding  of  the 
BSO's  goals. 

There  are  two  requirements  for  membership  in  the  Council:  the  ability  to  make  a 
definite  commitment  of  time  to  one  of  the  Council's  projects,  and  current  membership 
in  the  Friends  of  the  BSO  The  Council  encompasses  the  entire  Greater  Boston  area  and 
is  divided  geographically  into  chapters,  so  new  members  are  elected  through  their  own 
Area  Councils.  Membership  inquiries  are  welcome  at  any  time  and  should  be  directed 
to  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


PERFORMANCE 

The  Measure  of  Achievement 


Control  Data  Institute  trains 
people  for  career  entry  job 
performance  in  the  computer 
industry. 

It's  an  exciting  field  and 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
predicts  a  high  rate  of  career 
opportunities  into  the  1980's. 
We  offer  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  we  will  show  you 
the  placement  records  of  our 
graduates. 

For  information  on  Com- 
puter Programming/Opera- 
tions or  Computer  Service 
Technology  courses,  call  us 
at  617-272-4070. 

Control  Data  Institute; 
We  provide  the  chance  for 
you  to  perform. 

CONTRpL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 

an  education  service  of 
CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
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In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  orchestra's  founding 
in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and  later 
graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited 
him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing, and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for 
four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  year  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of 
Europe.  Here  at  home,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  just  recently  returned  from  the  BSO's  fourteen- 
city  Centennial  Tour,  the  orchestra's  first  transcontinental  tour  in  seventeen  years,  celebrating  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday. 

Seiji  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  regularly  conducts  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  Puccini's  Turandot  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  spring.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  Grammy  award 
and  the  Edison  prize  for  his  recording  of  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  several  awards  for  his  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Recent  releases  with  the  orchestra  include,  from  Philips,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps 
and,  from  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade.  Slated  for  future 
release  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Hoist's  The  Planets  from  Philips;  and,  digitally  recorded 
for  Telarc,  music  of  Beethoven— the  Egmont  Overture,  Fifth  Symphony,  and,  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Emperor  Concerto. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
,  Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenben; 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Mozart  Bartok 
Tchaikovsky, 

Brahms.  Mahler. 

Stravinsky.  Ives. 
Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless. 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  26  March  at  8 
Friday,  27  March  at  2 
Saturday,  28  March  at  8 


SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  6  in  C,  D.589 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Allegro  moderato 


INTERMISSION 


BARTOK 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante — 
Allegro  molto 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


RAVEL 


Rapsodie  espagnole 

Prelude  a  la  nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 
Feria 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway. 

Program  materials  for  the  Pre-Symphony  Chamber  Concert  begin  on  page  43. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Week  19 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15,7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  HalL  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  6  in  C,  D.589 


Fran?:  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechten- 
tal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  January  1797 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  19  November  1828. 
According  to  dates  on  the  manuscript,  he 
began  his  Symphony  No.  6  in  October  1817 
and  completed  it  in  February  1818,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old;  it  was  played  that 
year  under  Otto  Hatwig  with  an  amateur 
orchestra  that  had  grown  out  of  the  Schubert 
family  string  quartet.  The  first  public  perfor- 
mance was  given  on  14  December  1828  by 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music)  in  Vienna,  less  than 
a  month  after  the  composer's  death. 
Schubert's  "Great"  C  major  symphony,  the 
eighth  and  last  of  his  completed  symphonies, 
was  originally  scheduled  for  that  occasion, 
but  Schubert  substituted  his  "little"  C  major  symphony,  the  Sixth,  when  the  larger  work  proved 
too  difficult;  he  died  before  the  Sixth  was  put  into  rehearsal.  (If  we  are  to  number  Schubert's 
symphonies  in  accordance  with  recent  scholarship,  the  "Unfinished"  becomes  the  Seventh  and  the 
"Great"  C  major  becomes  the  Eighth;  see  below.)  The  first  American  performance  of  the 
Schubert  Sixth  was  given  at  Theodore  Thomas's  Summer  Nights  Concerts  in  New  York's 
Central  Park  Gardens  on  22  June  1875,  and  it  reached  Boston  a  year  later  when  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  played  it  at  the  Music  Hall  on  4  May  1876.  The  only  previous  Boston  Symphony 
performances  were  given  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  November  1884  and  January  1886.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Schubert's  last  two  symphonies,  the  so-called  Unfinished  seventh  and  the  Great 
C  major,  neither  of  which  he  heard  in  his  lifetime,  still  sound  so  daringly  original  and 
innovative — the  Unfinished  in  its  truly  Romantic  approach  to  orchestral  colors,  textures, 
and  mood-painting,  the  Great  C  major  in  its  combination  of  rhythmic  energy  with  a 
length  previously  unattempted  in  the  symphonic  literature* — that  their  overshadowing 
the  composer's  earlier  six  is  in  no  way  surprising.  Schubert's  first  three  youthful  and 
energetic  symphonies — the  First  composed  while  he  was  a  student,  the  Second  and 
Third  during  his  years  of  schoolmastering — are  given  occasional  airings.  No.  4  in  C 
minor  (the  Tragic)  and  the  Fifth  in  B  flat  are  heard  semi-regularly,  the  Sixth  virtually 
not  at  all. 

Schubert  was  twenty-one  when  he  completed  his  Sixth  Symphony.  His  strongest  and 
most  natural  inclinations  had  always  been  toward  music;  he'd  had  his  first  real  piano 
lessons  from  his  eldest  brother  Ignaz,  and  his  father  had  taught  him  violin.  In  the  family 


*And  this  includes  the  Beethoven  Ninth:  Sir  Colin  Davis's  performances  of  the  Schubert  Eighth 
last  year  in  Boston  and  New  York  clocked  in  at  fifty-six  minutes,  with  fairly  brisk  tempos  in  the 
outer  movements  and  without  exposition  repeats  in  those  movements  (all  other  repeats  were 
observed).  Had  those  repeats  been  taken,  close  to  ten  more  minutes  would  have  been  added,  and 
the  timing  would  have  been  a  minute  or  two  longer  than  Toscanini's  commercially  recorded 
Beethoven  Ninth  with  the  NBC  Symphony. 
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string  quartet,  the  violinists  were  Ignaz  and  another  brother,  Ferdinand;  Franz  was 
violist,  and  his  father  played  cello.  Like  his  brothers,  Schubert  had  been  sent  to  Michael 
Holzer,  organist  at  the  Liechtental  parish  church,  for  lessons  in  voice,  organ,  and 
counterpoint.  Holzer  recognized  the  boy's  abilities  and  later  recalled  that  "if  I  wished  to 
instruct  him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Consequently  I  gave  him  no  actual 
training  but  merely  talked  to  him,  and  watched  with  silent  astonishment." 

When  Schubert  was  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  chorister  in  the  Imperial  court  chapel 
and  took  up  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt,  a  communal  boarding  school  which  also 
housed  the  Choir  School.  There  he  sang  and  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Hofkapellmeister  Antonio  Salieri  (best  known  today  for  his  alleged  rivalry  with  Mozart 
and  for  the  unfounded  rumor  that  he  poisoned  the  younger  composer  and  so 
contributed  to  Mozart's  early  death),  and  there,  too,  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra  as 
first  violinist  and  was  occasionally  trusted  to  lead  rehearsals.  The  repertory  regularly 
included  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  first  two  of  Beethoven's  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  music  by  other  composers.  It  was  this  orchestra  that  played  Schubert's 
First  Symphony,  in  D  major,  which  he  completed  in  October  of  1813. 

1813  was  also  Schubert's  last  year  at  the  Stadtkonvikt.  His  voice  had  broken  the 
previous  summer,  ending  his  time  as  a  chorister,  and  he  left  there  in  November  of  1813, 
turning  down  a  fellowship,  perhaps  over  a  disciplinary  matter.  Now  he  was  at  a 
crossroads.  In  accordance  with  his  schoolmaster  father's  expectations,  he  entered  a 
teacher's  training  school  and,  after  a  year  there,  began  assisting  his  father.  He  did  this  for 
two  years,  and  the  hours  spent  in  front  of  the  classrom  were  not  happy.  But  during  this 
time  Schubert  managed  to  produce  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  as  well  as  piano 
and  chamber  music,  several  operas,  his  first  Mass,  in  F  major,  which  he  successfully 
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conducted  himself  at  the  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  for  the  Liechtental 
church,  and,  in  1815,  about  145  songs,  including  Erlkonig  (the  pathbreaking  Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade — which  supposedly  elicited  from  Salieri  the  comment  that  Schubert  was  a 
genius  who  could  do  anything — was  written  on  19  October  the  year  before).  Despite  all 
this,  the  break  from  schoolmastering  came  only  several  years  later,  after  attachments 
with  friends  like  Josef  von  Spaun,  eight  years  Schubert's  senior,  who  had  helped 
organize  the  Stadtkonvikt  orchestra  and  who  provided  the  needy  Schubert  with  much- 
appreciated  music  paper  during  his  time  there,  and  Franz  von  Schober,  a  law  student 
who  came  to  Vienna  having  heard  some  of  Schubert's  songs  and  urged  him  to  abandon 
teaching  for  a  musical  career,  finally  won  out  over  the  young  composer's  uncertainties. 

Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Tragic,  was  completed  in  April  of  1816,  the  same 
month  that  he  unsuccessfully  applied  for  the  post  of  music  master  at  a  training  school  in 
Laibach.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year.  Chamber 
music,  songs,  piano  sonatas  continued  to  flow  from  his  pen  while  the  struggle  with 
schoolmastering  continued.  In  late  1817,  Schubert  set  Mayrhofer's  poem  Erlafsee,  which 
soon  became  the  first  music  of  his  to  be  printed:  it  appeared  in  a  Viennese  magazine 
devoted  to  painting,  poetry,  and  music  in  February  of  1818,  the  same  month  that  saw 
the  completion  of  his  Sixth  Symphony. 

For  no  apparent  reason — or  for  what  can  only  be  considered  its  failure  to  receive 
proper  attention — Schubert's  Sixth  Symphony  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  least 
successful  of  the  eight:  Maurice  J.E.  Brown,  in  the  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  dismisses  it  as  "a  transitional  work  .  .  .  inhibited  by  .  .  .  the  language  of  his 
earlier  symphonies."  Others  have  faulted  it  for  its  suggestions  of  what  they  view  as 
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watered-down  Rossini.  The  Italian  composer's  operas  were  the  rage  of  Vienna  at  this 
time,*  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  thematic  materials,  and  the  woodwind  writing  in 
particular,  in  the  second  and  last  movements  of  Schubert's  Sixth  do  suggest  the  operatic 
stage.  But  there  is  more  here  of  Schubert  than  there  is  of  Rossini;  for  Schubert  writing  in 
the  manner  of  the  other  composer,  listen  rather  to  his  C  major  overture  In  the  Italian 
Style,  D.591,  composed  November  1817  while  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  still  in  progress. 

In  the  slow  introduction  to  his  first  three  symphonies,  Schubert  had  already 
demonstrated  the  ear  for  orchestral  color  that  is  immediately  apparent  in  this  sympho- 
ny's Adagio  introduction,  especially  in  the  clear  separating  out  of  string  and  woodwind 
sonorities.  Another  important  stylistic  trait  which  harks  back  to  the  three  earlier 
symphonies  is  the  sectional  organization  of  the  second  and  fourth  movements,  which 
are  built  upon  the  alternation  of  thematic  materials  rather  than  upon  their  develop- 
ment. But  however  clear  the  stylistic  ties  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  symphonies, 
much  more  telling  is  what  emerges  from  a  consideration  of  the  Sixth  with  regard  to  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Tragic,  Schubert's  first  in  the  minor  mode, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  study  in  mood  and  color.  The  Fifth,  Schubert's  only  symphony 
besides  the  Unfinished  without  a  slow  introduction,  and  also  his  most  lightly  scored — 
there  are  no  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  wind  section  omits  clarinets — is  marked  by 
lightness,  grace,  and  an  economy  of  means.  With  the  Sixth,  the  composer  seems  to  be 
aiming  at  a  new  kind  of  symphonic  weight,  especially  in  the  first-movement  Allegro, 
where  the  two  cut-time  beats  per  bar  are  pointedly  measured  and  frequently  accentu- 
ated with  sforzando  accents.  Significant  too,  in  this  regard,  is  the  Sixth  Symphony's  third 
movement:  Schubert's  first  symphonic  scherzo  is  broadly  enough  conceived  to  include  a 
"new  theme"  for  woodwinds  in  thirds  in  its  middle  section,  and  the  expansive 


The  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818  saw  productions  in  Vienna  of  Rossini's  L'inganno  felice  and 
Tancredi,  L'italiana  in  Algeri  and  Ciro  in  Babilonia,  and  Elisabetta,  regina  d'lnghilterra  and  Demetrio  e 
Polibio,  respectively.  II  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  La  gazza  ladra  arrived  the  following  year.  Rossini 
himself  visited  Vienna  in  March  of  1822. 
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contrasting  Trio,  in  addition  to  its  slower  pace,  exploits  the  same  sort  of  harmonic 
contrast  by  third-related  keys  that  Schubert  uses  in  the  corresponding  movement  of  the 
Great  C  major.  Harmonic  contrast  by  third-related  keys  is  also  crucial  in  helping  to 
support  Schubert's  lengthy  finale,  which  offers  each  of  its  multi-sectional  themes  twice 
through.  There  are  also,  in  this  finale,  some  striking  anticipations  of  the  Great  C  major's 
last  movement:  in  the  woodwind  tune  (again  in  thirds)  of  the  second  thematic  block,  in 
the  persistent  dotted-rhythm  string  figure  which  supports  that  tune,  and  in  the  fanfare- 
like pronouncements  of  the  coda.  And  there  is  another  striking  anticipation  of  the 
Great  C  major  in  the  first-movement  coda  of  the  Sixth,  which,  like  the  first-movement 
coda  of  the  Great,  brings  a  faster  tempo  and  an  integration  of  material  from  the  slow 
introduction  into  the  main  body  of  the  Allegro. 

At  this  point  one  wants  the  logical  jump  to  the  Great  C  major,  but  here,  unfor- 
tunately, the  system  breaks  down:  the  symphony  seems  to  have  become  troublesome  for 
Schubert.  The  Sixth  was  completed  in  February  1818.  There  are  sketches  for  a 
symphony  in  D  from  May  1818,  and  for  one  in  E  from  August  1821.  The  date  October 
1822  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony's  full  score.  And,  according 
to  the  most  recent  research,  Schubert  began  the  Great  C  major  in  the  summer  of  1825  — 
seven  years  after  the  "little"  C  major  Sixth.  The  fairly  smooth  flow  of  symphonies  up  to 
the  Sixth  leads,  then,  to  two  abortive  efforts;  next  to  the  Unfinished,  whose  musical 
language  proved  so  startlingly  novel  that  Schubert  ended  up  leaving  it  at  two  move- 
ments; and  only  several  years  later  to  the  biggest  "classical"  symphony  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

So  the  Sixth  represents  an  ending  point  in  the  first  long  stage — perhaps  the  only 
period  that  can  even  be  viewed  as  a  stage — of  Schubert's  development  as  a  symphonist. 
It  is  a  work  of  consolidation,  invention,  and  anticipation,  but  one  which  also  stands 
worthy  of  attention  in  its  own  right,  for  its  fascinating  blend  of  symphonic  and  operatic 
styles  with  Schubert's  own  individual  approach  to  instrumentation  and  musical  form, 
and  not  least  for  its  sense  of  humor,  which  informs  particularly  the  woodwind  banter 
and  trumpet-and-drums  panoply  of  the  final  pages. 

—  Marc  Mandel 
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Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 


Bela  Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos, 
Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary  but 
now  absorbed  into  Rumania),  on  25  March 
1881  and  died  in  New  York  on  26  September 
1945.  He  began  composing  the  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  August  1926  and  completed 
the  score  on  12  November.  The  first  perfor- 
mance took  place  in  Frankfurt  on  1  July 
1927,  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  conducting 
and  the  composer  as  soloist.  Bartok  was  also 
the  soloist  at  the  only  previous  performances 
of  the  concerto  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  took  place  on  17  and  18 
February  1928;  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted. In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo), 
two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn), 
two  clarinets  (second  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  two  side  drums  (one  with  and  one  without  snares),  triangle,  four  cymbals, 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Like  many  composers  who  were  also  virtuoso  pianists,  like  Mozart  or  Rachmaninoff, 
Bartok  conceived  much  of  his  piano  music,  including  his  first  two  concertos,  as 
showpieces  for  his  own  talents.  Such  a  procedure  had  the  advantage  of  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone:  on  a  concert  tour,  his  bookings  with  an  orchestra  could  present  him 
simultaneously  as  composer  and  performer,  and  music  directors  were  perhaps  more 
likely  to  program  one  of  his  new  pieces  if  the  composer  himself  could  lend  his  own 
renown  as  virtuoso  to  the  performance. 

In  the  case  of  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  piece  was  to  be  used,  soon  after  its  first 
performance,  as  the  vehicle  for  Bartok's  American  debut,  which  was  to  take  place  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Willem  Mengelberg.  But  in  that  instance,  at  least, 
Bartok  encountered  the  most  frequent  problem  of  the  composer  pushing  his  own  new 
piece,  insufficient  rehearsal  time,  with  the  result  that  the  new  and  difficult  work  had  to 
be  replaced  by  something  older  and  more  familiar  in  style  (in  this  particular  case,  it  was 
his  Opus  1  Rhapsody  for  piano  and  orchestra,  a  work  already  over  two  decades  old).  But 
at  least  the  concerto's  very  first  performance  had  come  off  as  scheduled  at  the  proving- 
ground  of  so  many  new  works,  the  1927  festival  of  the  International  Society  for 
Contemporary  Music,  then  a  fledgling  organization  devoted  to  airing  new  music  from 
all  over  the  world.  (The  ISCM  over  the  years  was  responsible  for  the  commissioning  or 
first  performance  of  some  eight  Bartok  compositions.)  Response  to  the  new  concerto  was 
not  overwhelmingly  cordial;  its  intensely  percussive,  anti-lyrical  quality  attracted 
widespread  criticism.  Even  six  years  after  the  premiere,  the  English  composer  Constant 
Lambert  complained  (in  his  stimulating,  witty,  and  cranky  Music  Ho!  A  Study  of  Music  in 
Decline)  that  Bartok's  folk-oriented  thematic  ideas  were  harmonized  in  complex, 
dissonant  ways  that  clashed  completely  with  their  basic  melodic  character  (perhaps  he 
would  have  preferred  folk-song  harmonizations  of  the  gentle  rustic  type  promulgated  by 
one  of  his  teachers,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams).  Lambert  felt  that  Bartok's  technique  was 
one  of  "merely  punctuating  each  pause  in  an  innocent  folksong  with  a  resounding, 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  17,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  18,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
Bartok 


Introduction  and  March  from 
"Le  Coq  d'Or" 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


I.     Allegro. 
II.  {  Andante. 
III.  (  Allegro  molto. 


(First  performance  in  Boston) 


Tchaikovsky  .         .  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale;  Adagio  lamentoso. 


SOLOIST 

BELA  BARTOK 

BALDWIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  before  the  symphony 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898, — Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not.  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN.  City  Clerk. 


The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 
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brutal,  and  discordant  crash,"  and  the  entire  procedure  reminded  him  of  a  "sadistic 
schoolmaster  chastising  some  wretched  country  bumpkin."  Bartok's  own  view  on  the 
subject  of  folk-music  harmonization  was  quite  the  opposite  of  Lambert's.  To  his  mind, 
"the  simpler  the  melody,  the  more  unusual  may  be  its  accompanying  harmony." 

In  the  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  melodies,  as  such,  are  often  little  more  than  tiny 
rhythmic  and  melodic  atoms  drawn  from  characteristically  Hungarian  musical  gestures 
but  never  extending  far  enough  to  suggest  the  quotation  of  an  actual  folk  song.  Rather 
Bartok  adopts  the  core  of  the  style  without,  in  this  instance,  borrowing  directly.  His 
procedure  is  very  close  to  that  employed  also  in  his  Sonata  for  piano,  composed  in  June 
1926,  just  over  a  month  before  he  began  the  concerto.  The  two  works  can  thus  be 
viewed  as  fraternal  twins,  similar  in  their  melodic  and  harmonic  style  and  especially  in 
their  treatment  of  the  piano. 

In  much  of  his  piano  music  at  this  time,  especially  music  written  for  himself,  Bartok 
treats  the  piano  as  a  pitched  percussion  instrument.  His  ideas  are  strongly  rhythmic, 
non-legato,  presented  on  the  piano  hammered  out  with  full  force,  often  in  octaves  in 
both  hands  for  maximum  impact.  He  thickens  textures  by  doubling  the  pounding  lines 
in  thirds  or  sixths,  and  to  achieve  maximum  pungency  he  employs  doublings  in  seconds 
and  sevenths.  They  are  so  ubiquitous  that  we  hear  them  less  as  dissonant  harmonic 
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"Election  Day,  1844",  a  major 
"lost"  work  by  noted  American 
genre  artist  Edward  Lamson 
Henry  (1841-1919),  rediscovered 
by  Robert  W.  Skinner  Inc.  in  a 
rural  New  Hampshire  estate. 
Sold  at  auction,  July  17,  1980 
for  $250,000  establishing 
a  world  auction  record  for  the 
artist's  work. 


New  England's  leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art,  American  and  European  furniture, 
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"I've  Sold  One  Bed  Three  Times." 

"In  over  fifty  years  at  Shreve's,  I've  seen  many  pieces  sold  back  to  us  from  our 
customers  or  their  estates.  The  reason  is  that  families  through  several  generations 
have  learned  to  trust  a  firm  that  has  been  buying  and  selling 
antiques  since  the  Civil  War. 

"It  is  often  wrenching  to  sell  things  which  have  been 
cherished  for  many  years.  Shreve's  personal  service  makes 
it  easier;  our  customers  are  mostly 
private  collectors  who  appreciate  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the 
value  of  each  piece. 
"Please  call  us  when  you 
have  English  or  Ameri- 
can Antiques  to  be  sold." 

Edgar  Bingham, 
Vice  President 
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elements  than  as  a  coloristic  effect,  etching  the  melodic  lines  sharply  into  the  texture 
and  insisting  upon  the  percussive,  unsentimental  treatment  of  the  melodic  lines. 

For  all  its  novelty  of  color,  the  concerto  is  built  throughout  on  staunchly  classical 
lines,  with  a  clearly  laid  out  sonata  form  in  the  opening  movement,  preceded  by  a  short 
introduction  that  presents  some  material  elaborated  further  by  the  soloist  in  the 
development  section.  Although  the  harmonic  relationships  are  far  more  complex  than 
would  have  been  found  in  a  classical  sonata  form,  the  directness  of  the  recapitulation 
and  its  powerful  elaboration  create  a  solid  climactic  finish  to  the  movement. 

The  Andante  might  accurately  be  called  a  movement  from  a  concerto  for  piano, 
percussion,  and  orchestra.  Over  the  period  of  a  decade  Bartok  experimented  with  the 
combination  of  piano  and  percussion  instruments,  culminating  of  course  in  the  great 
Sonata  for  two  pianos  and  percussion,  of  which  the  present  movement  can  easily  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  forebear.  Almost  throughout,  the  piano  is  more  a  percussion 
instrument  than  a  carrier  of  melodic  lines.  Even  the  principal  thematic  idea  is  as  much 
rhythm  as  melody — three  staccato  eighth-notes  sounding  a  dissonant  second  followed 
by  a  sustained  chord  in  fourths.  The  normal  percussion  instruments  are  supplied  with 
unusually  elaborate  instructions  for  special  ways  of  playing  the  parts:  drumsticks  struck 
at  the  edge  of  the  drumhead,  moving  to  the  middle  and  back  again;  elaborate  special 
techniques  with  the  cymbals,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  individual  percussion  notes  in  the 
score  are  provided  with  numbers  referring  to  footnoted  instructions  that  give  the  precise 
directions.  The  woodwind  parts  weave  a  dense  contrapuntal  web  over  the  rhythmic 
activity,  each  instrument  playing  in  a  different  key  and  mode.  The  movement  is  in 
ternary  form  with  a  short  allegro  transition  at  the  end  leading  directly  to  the  last 
movement,  which  races  along  in  motoric  rhythms,  never  letting  up  the  hammering  of 
the  short  motives.  The  thematic  ideas  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first  movement: 
scalar  fragments,  syncopated  elements,  pounding  repeated  notes.  All  this  activity  makes 
for  an  extraordinarily  unified  whole  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  constantly 
vigorous,  tense,  difficult  work.  The  mood  of  powerful  driving  activity,  rarely  coming  to  a 
resting-point,  is  frequently  encountered  in  Bartok's  other  works  of  this  period  (includ- 
ing the  Third  and  Fourth  quartets  that  were  soon  to  be  composed),  but  never  with  such 
singleminded  violence  as  here. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 

Boston's  First  Bridal  Registry  Presents 

Exclusively  for  Cooley's 
registered  brides,  receive  a 
free  gift  place  setting  in  your 
pattern  of  china,  crystal  or 
flatware  after  seven  are 
purchased  for  you  at  any 
Cooley's  shop.  Eight  for  seven. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  536- 
3826.  Also  Concord,  Portland 
and  Marco  Polo  in  wellesley. 


the  First  8-4-7  Plan 


China,  Class  &  Gifts /XSince  1860 
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Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  salutes 
the  BSO  on  its  centennial. 


And  the  city  of  Boston  itself. 

For  we  believe  that  Boston  is  a  sound 
investment. 

And  we  back  our  opinion  by  invest- 
ing our  own  capital  in  Boston's  future. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  by  BSO  standards, 
we  are  nonetheless  proud  that  our  Boston 
office  is  celebrating  its  ninth  year  of 
operation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  investment  strategy.  And  our 
worldwide  range  of  investment  products. 

\bu  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is 
a  big  international  investment  banking 
and  securities  firm.  But  not  too  big.  For 
we  knowyour  future  determines  our 
future. 

And  we're  delighted  our  future 
includes  Boston. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 

INI  IIBPOBMK) 

ME  MBER  Of-    PRINCIPAL   STOCK    AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Joseph  A.  Simons,  First  Vice  President 

and  Manager,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  One 

Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  (617 )  482-3600. 

Offices  in  principal  financial  centers  worldwide. 
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MIST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine!'  Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mbt  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuriesold  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference .  .  . 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure 
near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on 
7  March  1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28 
December  1937.  He  composed  Rapsodie 
espagnole  in  1907,  dedicating  it  "a  mon 
cher  maitre  Charles  de  Beriot,"  and  the  work 
was  first  heard  at  the  Colonne  Concerts, 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  15  March 
1908  under  the  direction  ofEdouard  Col- 
onne. Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  Amer- 
ican performance  in  Chicago  on  12 
November  1909,  and  the  work  was  in- 
troduced to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in 
November  1914  by  Karl  Muck.  Subsequent 
BSO  performances  have  been  given  by  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Ravel  himself  (in 
January  1928),  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Dimitri 
IMitropoulos,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Charles  Munch,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and, 
most  recently,  in  March  1974,  Seiji  Ozawa.  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
sarrusophone  (here  taken  by  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  tam-tam,  xylophone, 
celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  best  Spanish  music  composed  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  was  written  by  French  or  Russian  composers:  Bizet,  Lalo, 
Chabrier,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  later  Debussy  and  Ravel.  For  Ravel,  at  least,  this 
Iberian  bent  was,  in  part,  genetic,  since  his  mother  was  Basque  and  his  birthplace  was  in 
the  Pyrenees  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Spanish  border.  He  grew  up  hearing  Spanish 
rhythms  and  Basque  lullabies,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have  introduced 
Spanish  elements  as  exotic  and  coloristic  touches  in  a  number  of  major  works,  among 
them  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  and  the  short  opera  L'Heure  espagnole,  which  were  composed 
at  almost  the  same  time  and  played  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  his  early  reputation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Ravel  was  unknown  before  he  wrote  them.  His  Pavane  pour  une 
Infante  defunte  had  already  set  out  on  the  triumphant  march  to  the  popular  success  it  has 
never  lost.  A  piano  piece  called  Jeux  d'eau  revealed  new  possibilities  in  post-Lisztian 
keyboard  virtuosity.  And  his  string  quartet  in  F  established  itself  firmly  in  the  repertoire 
almost  at  once.  In  addition  to  such  normal  reasons  for  a  composer  to  be  known,  Ravel 
was  also  notorious  for  a  scandal  in  the  administration  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the 
Conservatory,  which  he  had  tried  for  four  separate  times  without  success.  He  reached 
the  finals  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  and  composed  the  requisite  cantata  for  the  judges' 
final  deliberations.  In  each  case  his  work  lost  to  another  conservatory  student  and  he 
missed  a  chance  for  the  award,  which  was  not  only  prestigious  but  quite  lucrative  as 
well,  a  stipend  to  support  him  for  four  years  while  living  at  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome  (housed  then,  as  now,  in  the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincio,  with  elaborate  gardens 
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Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  13,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14,  at  8.15  o'clock 


MAURICE  R  A  VEIL  will  conduct  these  concerts 

Ravel  .         .        . .  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  (Suite  for  Orchestra) 

I.  Prelude. 

II.  Forlane. 

m.  Menuet. 

IV.  Rigaudon. 

Debussy Two  Dances  (Orchestrated  by  Ravel) 

a.  Sarabande.     (First  performance  in  Boston) 

b.  Dance. 


Ravel 


I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit. 

II.  Malaguena. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria  ("The  Fair"). 


Rapsodie  Espagnole 


Ravel 


Ravel 


"Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and 
Orchestra,  to  the  Verses  of  Tristan  Klingsor 
I.    Asia. 

II.    The  Enchanted  Flute. 
III.     The  Indifferent  One. 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


SOLOIST 
LISA  ROMA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 


City  of  Boston.  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5.  1898. — Chapter  3.  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not.  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 
the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 
it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view, ,  may  be  worn. 

Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN,  City  Clerk. 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 
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and  a  spectacular  view  over  the  city).*  He  failed  to  enter  in  1904,  but  by  1905,  the  last 
year  that  he  fell  within  the  age  limit,  he  tried  again— this  time  as  an  established 
composer,  but  one  whose  music  was  aesthetically  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  the  judges.  His 
preliminary  choral  piece  and  fugue  broke  the  rules  so  flagrantly  that  he  was  not  even 
admitted  to  the  finals  (it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the  "errors"  intentionally  to  play 
politics  with  the  hidebound  panel  of  judges).  In  any  case,  the  "affaire  Ravel"  quickly 
mushroomed  into  a  major  scandal  at  the  Conservatory;  it  continued  until  the  director, 
Theodore  Dubois,  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Faure  and  other  more  open-minded 
musicians. f 

Ravel  himself  embarked  upon  a  period  of  very  fruitful  composition,  including  his 
first  opera  and  his  first  major  orchestral  score,  both  products  of  the  year  1907.  For  the 
orchestral  work,  which  became  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  Ravel  went  back  to  a  two-piano 
Habanera  he  had  composed  in  1895.  It  became  the  first  movement  of  Sites  auriculaires, 
which  had  its  first  (and  almost  last)  performance  in  1898;  the  two  pianists  didn't  manage 
to  stay  together  very  well,  and  the  only  person  to  evince  any  real  interest  was  Claude 
Debussy,  who  borrowed  the  score  from  Ravel.  It  was  certainly  a  perceptive  choice: 
Habanera  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  piece  the  twenty-year-old  Ravel  had 
written  at  that  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  went  back  to  it  a  dozen  years 


*The  Prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  annually  between  1803  and  1968.  Perusal  of  a  complete  list  of  the 
winners  is  both  astonishing  and  depressing  on  two  counts:  the  large  number  of  prizewinners  who 
never  again  did  anything  to  justify  the  award,  and  the  large  number  of  significant  French 
composers  who  were  passed  over  entirely.  Among  the  best-known  winners  were  Berlioz,  Gounod, 
Bizet,  and  Debussy,  as  well  as  Henri  Rabaud,  who  was  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  one  season,  1918-19,  after  which  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  composition.  The 
composers  who  beat  out  Ravel  were  Andre  Caplet,  Ayme  Kunc,  and  Raoul  Laparra. 

f  Another  reason  why  the  scandal  erupted  so  violently  when  it  came  was  that  the  finalists  were  all 
students  of  one  of  the  judges,  Charles  Lenepveu,  completely  freezing  out  the  students  of  the  other 
two  professors  of  composition,  Gabriel  Faure  and  Charles-Marie  Widor,  both  of  whom  were  more 
distinguished  as  composers  (Lenepveu  is  remembered  primarily  for  his  connection  with  the 
"affaire  Ravel"  and  as  a  musically  conservative  "honest  academic"). 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER 

CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

ONE   FEDERAL  STREET  IN   BOSTON 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 

When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


later,  he  made  remarkably  few  changes  in  the  process  of  orchestrating  it  as  the  third 
section  of  his  Iberian  orchestral  suite. 

For  all  that  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  was  his  first  large  orchestral  work  (not  counting  an 
overture  called  Sh'eherazade,  performed  in  1898  and  promptly  withdrawn  by  the 
composer),  Ravel  seems  to  have  written  it  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  When  he  found  it 
hard  to  work  out  the  new  piece  in  the  clamor  of  his  Paris  apartment,  which  he  was 
sharing  with  his  parents  and  his  brother,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  Polish  couple, 
Ida  and  Cipa  Godebski,  to  live  on  their  yacht  to  avoid  unnecessary  interruptions.  He 
stayed  the  month  of  August  1907,  during  which  time  he  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
Rapsodie.  (This  was  not  a  tour,  incidentally;  the  yacht  was  moored  at  the  dock  the  whole 
time  and  became  simply  a  kind  of  floating  hotel  for  the  composer.) 

The  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  a  collection  of  four  movements,  the  first  of  which,  Prelude  a, 
la  nuit,  is  largely  color  and  atmosphere,  with  the  soft  ostinato  descent  of  the  four-note 
theme— F,  E,  D,  C-sharp— projected  in  duple  cross-rhythms  against  the  triple  meter.  It  is 
night  music  that  is  controlled  and  spare  in  its  lushness.  The  spirit  of  the  dance  breaks  in 
with  the  Malagueha,  based  on  a  dance  style  from  Malaga  (which  Ravel  treats  with 
considerable  freedom);  its  characteristic  rhythm  has  been  employed  by  many  composers 


The  autograph  of  Ravel's  "Habanera"  in  its  original  1895  version 
for  two  pianos.  Note  the  quotation  from  Baudelaire  on  the  manuscript: 
"To  the  perfumed  land  which  the  sun  caresses." 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


to  suggest  Spain.  A  reference  to  the  descending  four-note  theme  of  the  Prelude 
reappears  as  a  unifying  element  at  the  end  of  the  section.  The  Habanera,  too,  is  a  dance 
with  a  characteristic  rhythm  that  marks  it  at  once  as  Spanish  (as  Bizet  had  already 
recognized  in  Carmen).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  movement  goes  back  to  a  song 
sung  to  Ravel  in  childhood  by  his  mother,  which  would  explain  his  continuing 
fondness  for  it,  even  to  the  point  of  his  picking  up  an  old  piano  work  for  orchestration. 
The  last  movement,  Feria,  depicts  a  festival  with  a  variety  of  tunes  all  in  popular  styles, 
castanets  for  local  color,  a  slow  intermezzo  with  new  references  to  the  opening  four-note 
ostinato,  and  a  brilliant  climax  with  materials  piled  up  in  sonorous  confusion. 

When  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  had  its  first  performance,  about  half  a  year  after  its 
composition,  the  hall  was  filled  in  the  usual  social  strata — the  boxes  and  seats  on  the 
floor  with  the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent,  the  galleries  with  artists  and  musicians 
and  students.  Upstairs  everyone  was  prepared  to  cheer  Ravel's  new  work;  downstairs  the 
reaction  was,  at  the  least,  unenthusiastic.  The  enthusiasts  in  the  gallery  demanded  an 
encore  of  the  Malaguena,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  fellow-composer  Florent  Schmitt 
bellowed,  "Play  it  once  more  for  those  down  below  who  haven't  understood  it!"  It 
wasn't  long,  though,  before  even  the  holders  of  the  highest-priced  tickets  came  to  regard 
the  work  as  an  endearing  showpiece  by  one  of  the  real  masters  of  the  orchestral  palette. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


A  relatively  irrelevant  postscript:  If  you  like  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  enjoy  reading 
detective  stories,  and  occasionally  attend  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood,  you  may  enjoy 
reading  Lucille  Kallen's  C.B.  Oldfield:  The  Tanglewood  Murder  (Wyndham),  in  which  a 
performance  of  Ravel's  piece  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  plays  a  part  in  the 
mystery — and  that's  all  I  intend  to  reveal.  (Regular  concertgoers  may  notice  that  the 
author  makes  one  serious  mistake  in  describing  concert  protocol,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  climactic  scene  but  does  not  affect  the  solution  of  the  mystery.) 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

"We  believe  in  Elves'' 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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"WHAT  OUR  FAMILY  NEEDS  TODAf 
IS  A  BANK  THAT  CAN  PRESERVE  OUR  ASSETS 
GENERATION  AFTER  GENERATION." 


THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

At  State  Street,  we  understand  the  unique 
financial  needs  of  families  like  yours. 

We  assign  a  trust  officer  whom  your 
family  can  depend  upon  for  investment  advice 
and  financial  planning.  And  your  trust  officer 
is  backed  by  a  team  of  experts  in  taxation, 
estate  planning,  real  estate  management,  and 
investments. 

Personal  service,  innovation,  teamwork. 
State  Street  traditions  since  1792.  And  good 
reasons  why  generations  of  New  England 
families  have  learned:  For  quality  banking, 
the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Munich,  Singapore.  Personal,  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management,  Money  Market,  Personal  Trust,  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 


More.  .  . 

Maurice  J.E.  Brown's  Schubert:  A  Critical  Biography  is  probably  the  best  currently 
available,  although  it  does  not  incorporate  the  most  recent  research  (Da  Capo).  Otto 
Erich  Deutsch's  Schubert:  A  Documentary  Biography  (Dent)  and  his  Schubert:  Memoirs  by 
his  Friends  (Da  Capo)  are  valuable,  though  one  must  be  careful  sorting  out  fact  from 
fiction  in  the  latter.  There  is  a  Schubert  biography  by  Arthur  Hutchings  in  the  generally 
excellent  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  and  a  booklet  on  the 
symphonies  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  For  a  recording  of  Schubert's  Sixth  Symphony,  I  recommend 
Eugene  Ormandy  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Columbia,  coupled  with  the 
Symphony  No.  4,  Tragic)  or  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  in 
his  complete  set  of  the  Schubert  symphonies  for  Philips.  Herbert  von  Karajan's  heavy- 
handed  account  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  his  complete  set  for  Angel  is  best 
avoided.  Worth  looking  for  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  out-of-print  performance  with  the 

Royal  Philharmonic  (Angel,  mono,  with  music  of  Grieg). 

— M.M. 

Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  of  Beta  Bartok  is  the  most  thorough  biographical 
and  critical  study  available  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Agatha  Fassett's  gripping 
and  personal  account  of  Bartok's  last  years  was  published  in  hardcover  under  the 
somewhat  off-putting  title  The  Naked  Face  of  Genius;  there  is  a  Dover  paperback  reprint 
simply  entitled  Bela  Bartok:  The  American  Years.  Maurizio  Pollini's  recording  of  Bartok's 
First  Piano  Concerto  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  highly 
recommended  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  the  Concerto  No.  2),  as  is  Stephen 
Bishop-Kovacevich's  with  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony  (Philips,  on  a 
single  disc  with  the  Concerto  No.  3  or  as  part  of  a  complete  set).  Seiji  Ozawa's  recording 
of  the  First  and  Third  concertos  with  Peter  Serkin  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  now 
out  of  print  (RCA). 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  is  thorough  and  well-documented,  if 
somewhat  dry  (Columbia  University).  The  little  BBC  Music  Guide  Ravel  Orchestral 
Music  by  Laurence  Davies  is  worth  looking  into  (University  of  Washington  paperback), 
as  is  Davies's  The  Gallic  Muse  (Barnes).  Ravel's  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  available  in  Boston 
Symphony  recordings  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (DG,  on  a  single  disc  with  Bolero  and  La  Valse, 
or  in  a  four-record  set  of  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  music)  and  Charles  Munch 
(Victrola,  with  Debussy's  La  Mer).  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  recording  with  the  New 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  worthy  of  attention  (Angel,  with  the  Pavane  and  de  Falla's 
El  amor  brujo  with  Victoria  de  los  Angeles).  Jean  Martinon's  and  Herbert  von  Karajan's 
recordings  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  are  also  recommended  (both  on  Angel).  Ravel's 
Sites  auriculaires  for  two  pianos,  which  contains  the  original  version  of  the  Habanera,  is 
performed  by  Paul  Jacobs  and  Gilbert  Kalish  on  a  disc  which  also  includes,  among  other 
things,  the  Chansons  madecasses  (Nonesuch). 

-S.L. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  a  year  ago  February,  Sir  Colin 
Davis  is  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  his  European  engagements  include 
regular  concerts  with  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  American  debut 
in  1960  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Sir 
Colin  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston,  where  he  has  conducted  the  BSO 
annually  since  1967,  and  where  he  became 
the  BSO's  principal  guest  conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960, 
and  his  operatic  conducting  debut  there 


came  in  1965.  He  was  principal  conductor  of 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until  1971,  at 
which  time  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera.  New  productions  he  has  led  at 
Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and 
Idomeneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break; 
Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  Sir  Colin 
made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  he  has  returned  there  for  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  The  first  British 
conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  he 
opened  the  1977  festival  there  with  Wagner's 
Tannh'duser,  a  production  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
Royal  Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his 
many  recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
and  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's 
Tosca  and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in 
maschera;  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  symphonic 
and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a  Berlioz  cycle 
for  which  he  has  received  the  Grosse 
Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and,  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  complete  symphonies 
of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki  Sibelius 
Society.  Recent  releases  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  include  a  digitally  recorded 
Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
the  Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  and  Haydn  Symphonies  86,  98, 101, 
and  102.  Forthcoming  BSO  releases  include 
Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  and  the 
Schumann  and  Grieg  piano  concertos  with 
Claudio  Arrau,  whose  recording  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Sir  Colin  and  the 
BSO  was  issued  last  year. 
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Maurizio  Pollini 


Pianist  Maurizio  Pollini  is  one  of  today's 
foremost  musicians,  equally  renowned  in 
recital,  as  soloist  with  orchestra,  and  as  a 
recording  artist.  Mr.  Pollini  appears  regularly 
with  major  orchestras  in  his  native  Italy  and 
with  such  world-renowned  orchestras  as  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, the  London  Symphony,  the  BBC 
Symphony,  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra, 
and  the  French  National  Orchestra.  Since  his 
United  States  debut  during  the  1968-69  sea- 
son his  North  American  appearances  have 
included  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
i  Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
'Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  and  Toronto.  Mr. 
IPollini's  recent  U.S.  engagements  have  in- 
;  eluded  recitals  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  New 
'York,  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  September  of 
1 1979,  he  made  his  debut  as  a  conductor  with 
:the  Berlin  Philharmonic  at  the  Berlin 
!  Festival. 

Mr.  Pollini's  recordings  for  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  music  of  Bartok, 
jBeethoven,  Boulez,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Mozart, 
!Nono,  Prokofiev,  Schubert,  Schumann, 


Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  and  Webern.  His 
recording  of  the  Webern  Piano  Variations 
and  Boulez's  Second  Piano  Sonata  won  the 
1979  Grand  Prix  International  du  Disque;  his 
recording  of  the  late  Beethoven  piano 
sonatas  received  the  Deutscher  Schallplat- 
tenpreis,  the  Prix  Caecilia  of  Brussels,  and 
Gramophone  magazine's  award  for  best  instru- 
mental record  of  1977;  and  his  recent  record- 
ing of  Bartok's  first  two  piano  concertos  with 
Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Sympho- 
ny has  won  unanimous  critical  acclaim. 

Born  in  Milan  in  1942,  Mr.  Pollini  studied 
piano  and  composition  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Conservatory;  his  teachers  included  Lonatti 
and  Vidusso.  At  eighteen,  he  was  first-prize 
winner  at  the  prestigious  Warsaw  Chopin 
Competition,  the  first  western  artist  to 
achieve  that  honor.  Maurizio  Pollini  made  his 
first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in 
November  of  1970,  when  he  played  Sergei 
Prokofiev's  Third  Piano  Concerto  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  His  most  recent 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  were  in 
March  1977  for  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Con- 
certo, also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ozawa. 
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"A  remarkable  and  sensitive  young  soprano. " 


SOPRANO 


Andrew  Porter, 
The  New  Yorker 
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DeFEIS 


Music  of: 

Schubert,  Mozart,  Vivaldi, 

Turina,  Debussy 

and  Cesti. 


Tickets  $5.00  available  at  BOSTIX 
or  by  calling  Pro  Musicis 
at  661-2668. 

Pro  Musicis,  84  Prescott  Street,  Cambridge; 
MA  02138. 


Edward  Pickman  Concert  Hall 
Longy  School  of  Music 
1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  26  March  at  6 
Saturday,^  March  at  6 

FRANCESCO  STRING  QUARTET 
Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violin 
Ron  Wilkison,  violin 
Robert  Barnes,  viola 
Joel  Moerschel,  cello 


BARTOK 


String  Quartet  No.  3 

Prima  parte:  Moderato — 
Seconda  parte:  Allegro — 
Ricapitulazione  della  prima  parte: 

Moderato— 
Coda:  Allegro  molto 


RAVEL 


String  Quartet  in  F 

Allegro  moderato.  Tres  doux 
Assez  vif.  Tres  rythme 
Tres  lent 
Vif  et  agite 


made  possible  by     ^^  StateStreet 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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Happy  centennial 

to  you, 

dear  BSO, 

from  your 

154-year-old- friend, 


Bela  Bartok 

String  Quartet  No.  3 

Bartok  composed  the  third  of  his  six  string  quartets  after  the  summer  music  festivals  of 
1927,  one  of  which  included  the  premiere  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto.  He  was  planning 
for  an  American  tour  to  take  place  that  winter,  and  this  may  in  part  have  directed  his 
thoughts  toward  entering  the  new  quartet  in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  year  before  that  competition  and  judging  were 
concluded,  but  the  result  was  highly  gratifying:  Bartok's  quartet  shared  the  $6,000  prize 
with  a  work  by  Alfredo  Casella  (this  Italian  composer  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  during  the  1927-1929  seasons,  immediately  preceding  Arthur  Fiedler;  the  most 
classically  oriented  of  all  the  conductors  in  the  history  of  the  Pops,  Casella  tended  to 
play  mostly  standard  symphonic  works,  possibly  feeling  that  musical  sobriety  was 
appropriate  for  the  era  of  Prohibition,  when  the  normal  flow  of  beer  and  wines  during 
the  concerts  was  stopped). 

During  Bartok's  American  tour,  he  responded  to  the  questions  of  a  musical  journalist 
regarding  his  style  by  asserting  that  he  chose  to  adhere  to  tonality  and  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  objective  impersonal  music  that  was  sought  after  by  some  composers  (could  he 
have  been  referring  to  Stravinsky?).  He  might  have  added  that  he  often  employed 
elements  of  folk  music,  but  tended  to  treat  it  with  the  same  freedom  in  variation  and 
development  that  he  would  use  for  newly  invented  material,  although  there  is  little  that 
sounds  "folklike"  in  the  Third  Quartet.  Listeners  to  the  quartet  may  well  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  Bartok  insist  that  he  continued  to  write  tonal  music,  since  his  tonality 
was  far  extended  and  very  chromatic.  The  Third  Quartet  is  on  C  sharp  as  a  constant 
point  of  orientation,  but  it  is  not  really  in  the  key. 

The  quartet  consists  of  one  lengthy  movement  in  four  sections — first  part 
(Moderato),  second  part  (Allegro),  recapitulation  of  the  first  part  (Moderato),  and  an 
extensive  coda  (Allegro  molto)  based  largely  on  material  from  the  second  part.  The 
piece  is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  formal  organization  that  Bartok  grew 
more  and  more  to  favor — the  arch,  with  a  central  section  or  movement  balanced  on 
either  side  by  identical  or  related  sections. 

The  musical  discourse  throughout  is  highly  contrapuntal,  with  canons  and  fugatos  at 
virtually  every  point;  it  is  clear  that  Bartok  responded  to  the  close  study  of  J.S.  Bach's 
music  that  he  had  undertaken  in  the  immediately  preceding  years.  The  first  section  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  a  three-note  motive,  heard  first  as  G-C-A,  a  rising  fourth  and 
falling  third.  A  middle  section  of  the  first  part  introduces  a  sharply  dotted  two-note 
motive  that  builds  to  a  dense  fortissimo  climax  in  which  the  four  stringed  instruments 
are  playing  as  many  as  twelve  notes  at  once,  with  multiple  stops  on  each  instrument. 
The  return  to  the  first  material  is  considerably  abbreviated  and  much  lighter  in  texture. 

The  second  part  is  laden  with  canonic  devices  coming  in  rapid  succession.  After  an 
extended  trill  in  the  second  violin,  the  first  canonic  theme  is  sounded,  pizzicato,  in  the 
cello,  and  soon  viola  and  cello  are  off  in  merry  chase.  Much  of  what  follows  is  in  the 
nature  of  variations  on  the  scalar  canonic  idea,  culminating  in  a  full  fugato  with 
entrances  on  the  normal  "tonic"  and  "dominant"  pitch  levels,  A  and  E.  This  con- 
tinually increasing  activity,  with  rapidly  overlapping  strettos  and  the  original  canonic 
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supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  zA    •,      T 


Since  1947 


Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Penn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND      A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


theme  becoming  a  double  canon  against  the  fugato  theme,  begins  to  yield  to  more  lyric 
writing  that  gradually  winds  done  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  part,  which  is 
considerably  shortened  and  runs  back  into  the  rushing  sixteenth-note  canons  from  the 
second  part  that  comprise  the  coda.  The  nervous,  hammering  chords  finally  yield- 
after  chromatic  sideslipping  and  glissandi — to  the  complex,  concluding  chord  built  on 
the  "tonic"  note  of  C  sharp. 


Maurice  Ravel 

String  Quartet  in  F 

Like  Debussy,  Ravel  composed  only  one  string  quartet;  and  like  Debussy's  quartet, 
Ravel's  holds  a  unique  position  in  his  output  (though  the  two  works  are  quite  different 
from  one  another,  despite  the  casual  ease  with  which  we  link  the  names  of  their 
composers).  Ravel's  quartet,  composed  in  1903,  was  one  of  those  works — along  with  the 
orchestral  song  cycle  Sheherazade  and  the  brilliant  piano  showpiece  Jeux  d'eau — that 
established  his  independence  from  the  stuffy  conservatism  of  the  Conservatoire  and,  no 
doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  his  being  passed  over  repeatedly  for  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
The  piece  was  performed  in  1903,  but  Ravel  withheld  it  from  publication  until 
undertaking  some  revisions,  the  exact  extent  of  which  we  cannot  know  since  the 
original  version  is  lost.  When  he  finally  allowed  it  to  appear  in  print  in  1910,  he 
inscribed  the  work  to  his  "cher  Maitre  Gabriel  Faure." 

The  entire  work  is  conceived  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the  normal,  contra- 
puntal character  of  the  spring  quartet  tradition.  Melodies  or  fragments  of  melodies  pass 
back  and  forth  from  one  instrument  to  another  while  the  others  provide  a  rich  array  of 
orchestral  effects  for  color  and  harmony.  The  work  is  extraordinarily  unified  in  its 
thematic  material,  which  shows  close  links  from  movement  to  movement.  The  opening 
idea  (presented  in  the  first  violin  at  the  outset  over  a  serenely  rising  line  in  second  violin 
and  cello  moving  in  parallel  tenths)  provides  motivic  material  that  generates  offshoots 
throughout,  especially  when  provided  with  a  little  triplet  turn  figure  that  arises  not  long 
after.  The  first  movement  is  in  a  ternary  form  that  hints  at  sonata  form  (with  two 
distinct  themes,  the  second  presented  in  first  violin  and  viola  playing  in  parallel  two 
octaves  apart)  but  lacks  the  kind  of  harmonic  reconsideration  in  the  "recapitulation" 
necessary  for  a  true  sonata  form.  The  scherzo  plays  on  a  rhythmic  alternation  between 
3/4  and  6/8  time,  sometimes  presented  simultaneously  in  different  instruments.  There 
is  an  imaginative  interplay  between  the  pizzicato  motive  that  appears  at  the  beginning 
and  the  arco  melody  (related  to  ideas  from  the  first  movement)  that  comes  in  soon  after. 
The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  surprisingly  disjunct  conversation  among  the  four 
instruments,  changing  character  every  few  measures  with  different  meters,  tempos, 
scoring,  and  thematic  ideas.  The  energetic  finale,  beginning  with  a  vigorous  ostinato  on 
a  5/8  motive,  moves  on  to  reconsideration  of  both  principal  themes  of  the  first 
movement,  adapted  now  from  4/4  to  3/4  time  and  interspersed  with  returns  to  the 
forceful  5/8  of  the  opening. 

-S.L. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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Francesco  String  Quartet 


The  Francesco  String  Quartet  includes  Bos- 
ton Symphony  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ron  Wilkison,  BSO  violist  Robert 
Barnes,  and  BSO  cellist  Joel  Moerschel.  Since 
the  quartet  was  formed  in  1979,  its  frequent 
local  appearances  have  won  critical  praise; 
the  remaining  performance  on  their  three- 
concert  subscription  series  at  the  Longy 
School  in  Cambridge  takes  place  on  Monday 
evening,  April  27  at  8,  and  features  music  of 
Mozart,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven. 

Born  in  Korea,  violinist  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
studied  at  the  Seoul  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  of  Seoul,  continuing  his  training 
with  the  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  While  there,  he 
became  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Symphony  and  second  violinist  of 
the  Milwaukee  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Hwang 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1972. 


Originally  from  Sacramento,  California, 
Ron  Wilkison  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  and  the  Temple  Institute  String 
Quartet  before  joining  the  BSO  in  1971. 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Detroit, 
where  he  won  state-wide  recognition  at  age 
eleven  as  a  violinist  in  the  All-City  String 
Quartet.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony's  violin  section  while  attending 
Wayne  State  University,  switching  to  viola 
his  last  year  there  and  joining  the  BSO  a  year 
later,  in  1967. 

Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  comes  from  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  and  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  September  of  1970.  He  received  his 
education  at  Chicago  Musical  College  and  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  before 
coming  to  Boston  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic. 
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Museum  Quality  Restoration 

fi:**'  ,. ... ; : '    ..    Pi 

Purchases  and  Sales 

Of  Clocks  .  .  .    English  fusee 
French 

American  Banjo,  ships  bell 
Repeating  Carriages 
Regulators 
Grandfathers 
Musical 

Of  Music  Boxes  and  Musical  Automata  .  .  . 
Cylinder  Music  Boxes 
Disc  Music  Boxes 
Singing  Birds,  Bird  Boxes 

ROLAND  A.  TRIFF 

MASTER  CLOCKMAKER 

Work  represented  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  Museum  and  Frick  Museum 

11  Warwick  Road,  West  Newton,  Mass.  02165 

Telephone:  617-965-2515 

Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


OF  THE  |fc 


July  5  through  19 

at 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

or 

July  12  through  26 

and 

August  2  through  16 

at 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  week  or  weekend!  Pro- 
gram includes  Boston  Symphony,  Wil- 
liamstown Theater,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  much  more!  Seminars  in  Art 
History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Mo- 
dern Dance.  Optional  in-depth  work- 
shops in  music,  drama,  art.  Swimming, 
tennis  and  golf.  Dormitory  rooms,  limi- 
ted apartments  or  private  suites  avail- 
able. Fee  includes  3  full  meals  daily  and 
transportation  to  all  evening  events 
where  necessary.  Write  for  brochure. 

Aliens  Lane  Art  Center  (Dept.  B) 

Aliens  Lane  &  McCallum  St. 
Phila.  PA.  19119  (215)  247-7727 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 
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Call  for  an  appointment 
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(617)  Mrs   Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


Coming  Concerts 


"Apley's  Restaurant. 
To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 
like  a  Longfellow  poem 
or  fine  Revere  silver. 
It's  traditional  yet  modern, 
fashionable  but  timeless. 
It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


Wednesday,  8  April 

at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 

Steven  Ledbetter  w 

ill  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 

Thursday,  9  April— 

-8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 

Friday,  10  April-2-3:50 

Saturday,  11  April - 

-8-9:50 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart 

Serenade  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 

Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

RADU  LUPU 

Schubert 

Symphony  No.  5 

Wednesday,  15  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  16  April-8-10:30 

Saturday  'odd'  series 
Friday,  17  April-2-4:30 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bach  St.  John  Passion 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano 

LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 


Friday,  24  April— 2-4 

Saturday,  25  April— 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  28 

Wagner  Tristan  und  Isolde, 

Act  II 
ROBERTA  KNIE,  soprano 
HANNA  SCHWARZ,  mezzo-soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
AAGE  HAUGLAND,  bass 
WARREN  ELLSWORTH,  tenor 
KEITH  KIBLER,  bass 
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in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PLEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

A   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  since  1898 


Eat, 

Drink  &  Be 

Literary 

Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  o(  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.'v  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 
with  its  ability  to  capture  the  elusive  qualities  of  classical 
music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 


What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
—depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you  and  the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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'It's  your  lawyer  and  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer,  sir. 
There's  been  another  change  in  the  tax  laws." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000.  Or  write 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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BSO 


Centennial  News 


As  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  approaches  its  hundredth  birthday  next  22  Octo- 
ber, plans  for  the  major  event  of  the  BSO's  centennial  celebrations  are  proceeding  full 
speed  ahead.  Sunday,  18  October  is  the  date  for  a  gala  concert  and  dinner  dance:  Seiji 
Ozawa  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  an  unprecedented  program  featuring  world-renowned 
guest  artists  Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Isaac  Stern,  all  of  whom  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  dinner  dance  to  follow  at  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  Invitations — 15,000  of  them — will  be  mailed  early  in  April,  to  all  Boston 
Symphony  Friends,  Tanglewood  Friends,  and  BSO  subscribers,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  New  York  Friends. 

Another  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster 
specially  commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  to  commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr. 
Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a  strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited 
edition  of  300  signed  and  numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a 
commercially  printed  edition  available  at  $20  each.  The  lithograph  is  available  through 
the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142;  the  commercial  poster  is 
available  at  the  centennial  exhibit  sales  booth  in  Symphony  Hall. 

The  centennial  exhibit,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  another  major  focus  of  the 
BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  season;  the  exhibit  opened  in  Symphony  Hall  on  26 
February  and  continues  through  the  end  of  the  season.  The  display  focuses  on  both  the 
history  of  the  orchestra  and  its  broad  range  of  activities — in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Pops— through  a  fascinating  collection  of 
historic  photographs,  press  clippings  and  other  original  documents,  and  such  original 
scores  as  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms  and  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  4,  both 
commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  a  half-century  ago.  The  BSO's 
centennial  souvenir  book,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  available  at  the  exhibit  sales 
booth  along  with  the  commercially  printed  Rauschenberg  poster. 

BSO/100  Memorial  Funds 

The  BSO/100  campaign  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  memorial  funds  to  help 
bring  guest  soloists  of  exceptional  distinction  to  the  orchestra's  concerts  from  time  to 
time;  these  funds  are  permanent,  and  contributions  may  be  made  to  them  at  any  time 
after  they  have  been  established.  To  date,  such  funds  have  been  established  in  memory 
of  Elisa  C  Banks  (Mrs.  Talcott  M.  Banks)  and  Roberta  Strang  (Mrs.  Arthur  Strang)  by 
gifts  from  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Radu  Lupu's  appearances  as  piano  soloist  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


BSOonWGBH 


Throughout  the  season,  Morning  Pro  Musica  host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  has  been  interview- 
ing BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists.  His  final  such  interview  of  the  season,  with  bass- 
baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk,  who  appears  here  for  performances  of  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion  next  week,  can  be  heard  on  Monday,  13  April  at  1 1  a.m.  over  WGBH-FM-89.7. 


Reception  for  New  Friends 


New  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra — those  who  have  given  to  the  BSO  for 
the  first  time  as  of  1  September  1980— are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  special  closed 
rehearsal  of  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting,  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  14  April  promptly  at  7:30  p.m.  A  reception  will  be  held  in  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  during  intermission.  Please  contact  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony 
Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142,  by  Monday,  13  April. 


1981 '82  Boston  Symphony  Subscriptions 


Subscribers  please  note  that  renewal  brochures  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1981-82  hundredth-birthday  season  will  be  mailed  in  early  May,  even  though  news  of 
the  season  has  already  reached  local  papers.  Current  subscribers  will  be  given  priority  in 
renewing  their  present  seats  and  series.  Information  for  new  subscribers  will  be  made 
available  through  newspaper  advertisements  in  mid-May,  after  which  subscription 
brochures  will  be  available  from  Symphony  Hall. 


A  Memorable  Friend 


Usually,  it's  not  very  difficult  to  spot  the  Symphony  enthusiasts.  Summer  transports 
everyone  to  Tanglewood  and  a  seat  in  the  Shed.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  an 
endless  array  of  concerts,  lectures,  meetings,  galas,  benefits,  and  Friends'  activities. 

Yet  some  Symphony  lovers  are  more  reclusive,  forming  an  invisible  backbone  of 
support  through  donations  of  time,  energy,  and  dedication.  Many  of  these  friends  are 
unknown  to  us  and  seem  to  appear  suddenly,  as  if  from  nowhere,  although  they  have 
been  supporters  of  the  BSO  all  along. 

One  such  friend  made  nominal  annual  donations  and  came  every  Thursday  for  her 
evening  at  Symphony.  She  was  not  active  in  Symphony  affairs,  never  choosing  to  attend 
receptions  or  social  events.  We  knew  her  as  one  of  the  many  people  who  supported  us  in 
any  small  way  they  could.  When  our  friend  passed  away  recently,  she  left  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  $100,000. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  help  the  BSO,  especially  during  this  critical 
centennial  season.  We  are  very  grateful  to  those  friends  who  have  not  only  made  the 
first  hundred  years  possible,  but  have  insured  our  success  in  the  next  hundred.  If  you 
would  like  more  information  about  planned  giving  and  bequests,  please  contact  Joseph 
Hobbs  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Planned-Giving  Luncheon  Seminars 


A  Planned-Giving  Luncheon  Seminar  hosted  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney  and  Francis  T. 
Sears  will  be  offered  on  three  consecutive  Fridays — 10,  17,  and  24  April — in  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex,  with  luncheon  beginning  at  12  noon.  The  seminar  will  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  and  be  conducted  by  John  Brown,  well-known  expert  on  the  tax  advantages 
of  charitable  giving.  These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide  an  informative  and 
educational  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  many 
facets  of  Planned  Giving,  e.g.,  bequests,  trusts,  gifts  of  appreciated  securities,  and  gifts  of 
life  insurance.  Mr.  Brown  will  explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  individuals  may 
participate  in  a  program  designed  to  support  the  BSO  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers 
many  attractive  tax  incentives  for  the  donor.  Such  gifts  can  result  in  both  income-tax 
and  estate-tax  savings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  contributors  with  income  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  one  of  these  three  seminars,  please 
contact  Joseph  Hobbs  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednesdays, 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid-July;  other  days  may 
be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted  for  a  minimum  often 
and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm  24  hours  ahead  of  their  date 
by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be  reserved  by  writing  to 
Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  antique, 
estate  and  modern  jewelry  and  silver. 

Appraisals  of  jewelry  for  insurance  and 
probate  on  request. 


WCjkAMJU.  DAJM,  inc 

JEWELERS 

43  Central  Street,  Wellesley        237-2730 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  orchestra's  founding 
in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and  later 
graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited 
him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing, and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for 
four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  year  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of 
Europe.  Here  at  home,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  just  recently  returned  from  the  BSO's  fourteen- 
city  Centennial  Tour,  the  orchestra's  first  transcontinental  tour  in  seventeen  years,  celebrating  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday. 

Seiji  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  regularly  conducts  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  Puccini's  Turandot  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  spring.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  Grammy  award 
and  the  Edison  prize  for  his  recording  of  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  several  awards  for  his  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Recent  releases  with  the  orchestra  include,  from  Philips,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps 
and,  from  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade.  Slated  for  future 
release  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Hoist's  The  Planets  from  Philips;  and,  digitally  recorded 
for  Telarc,  music  of  Beethoven— the  Egmont  Overture,  Fifth  Symphony,  and,  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Emperor  Concerto. 
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For  100  years, 

their  music  has  filled 

this  great  hall. 


Now  it  can  fill  the  nation. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It's  one 
of  the  world's  best.  And  along  with  other 
top  orchestras,  it's  part  of  the  Bell  System's 
"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

Over  a  four-year  period,  this  program  is 
bringing  great  concert  music  to  more  than 
100  American  cities.  And  at  New  England 

peroeupdhtonheei;e're  my^di 

sponsor  it.  (^mencan&rctwstr^ 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  9  April  at  8 
Friday,  10  April  at  2 
Saturday,  1 1  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
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MOZART 


Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 
Serenata  notturna 

Marcia:  Maestoso 
Menuetto 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
MARYLOU  SPEAKER,  violin 
PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
EDWIN  BARKER,  bass 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

RADU  LUPU 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  10  February  1883) 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


Radu  Lupu's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Roberta  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Mr.  Lupu  plays  the  Steinway. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15,7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra, 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support,  ^3#fflW^f* 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115,  Tel.  (617)  236-1823, 
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Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  salutes 
the  BSO  on  its  centennial. 


And  the  city  of  Boston  itself. 

For  we  believe  that  Boston  is  a  sound 
investment. 

And  we  back  our  opinion  by  invest- 
ing our  own  capital  in  Boston's  future. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  by  BSO  standards, 
we  are  nonetheless  proud  that  our  Boston 
office  is  celebrating  its  ninth  year  of 
operation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  investment  strategy  And  our 
worldwide  range  of  investment  products. 

\fou  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is 
a  big  international  investment  banking 
and  securities  firm.  But  not  too  big.  For 
we  knowyour  future  determines  our 
future. 

And  we're  delighted  our  future 
includes  Boston. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


MEMBERW    PRINCIPAL    STOCK   AND  COMMODlT  Y  E  XCHANGE  S 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Joseph  A.  Simons,  first  Vice  President 

and  Manager,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  One 

Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  (617 )  482-3600. 

Offices  in  principal  financial  centers  worldwide. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 
Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414  (385p) 


Joannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He 
composed  the  "Serenata  notturna"  in  Janu- 
ary 1776;  the  date  and  location  of  its  first 
performance  are  not  known.  Vincent  d'lndy 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances  on  9  and  10 
December  1921.  Since  then  it  has  been  per- 
formed at  Tanglewood  in  I960  under 
Charles  Munch  and  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
February  and  March  of  1971  under  Bernard 
Haitink.  The  score  calls  for  a  solo  ensemble 
consisting  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  double 
bass  and  a  larger  ensemble  of  timpani  and  strings. 

Mozart  composed  the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.414,  late  in  1782;  the  date  of  its  first 
performance  (most  likely  with  the  composer  as  soloist)  is  not  known.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  concerto  in  Worcester  in  April  1953,  with  soloist  Lili  Kraus  and 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  Erich  Leinsdorfled  a  Tanglewood  performance  with  Malcolm 
Frager  in  1965,  and  Colin  Davis  conducted  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in 
March  1976,  with  Peter  Frank!  as  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two 
oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  large  part  of  Mozart's  musical  output— especially  during  the  years  before  he  went 
to  Vienna  for  good— consisted  of  what  we  would  call  background  music,  compositions 
written  for  a  party  given  by  some  socially  prominent  Salzburger,  to  be  played  perhaps 
during  dinner  to  the  inevitable  non-musical  accompaniment  of  conversation  and  the 
clatter  of  silverware  and  crockery.  The  lucky  patrons  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
genius  providing  the  music  for  their  party  (whether  they  appreciated  this  fact  or  not) 
usually  remain  unidentified.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Serenata  notturna.  The  title  of  the 
piece,  "nocturnal  serenade,"  suggests  that  it  was  intended  for  an  outdoor  performance 
on  a  summer's  evening  under  the  windows  of  a  beloved,  or  of  a  distinguished  personage 
being  granted  a  special  musical  homage.  But  from  Mozart's  own  dated  manuscript,  we 
know  that  he  composed  it  in  the  month  of  January,  when  al  fresco  musical  activity' 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  seems,  then,  that  Mozart  was  instead  recalling 
the  fresh  night  air  of  summer  in  the  deep  mid-winter,  and  not  for  the  first  or  last  time. 

As  with  so  many  eighteenth-century  serenades,  the  first  movement  is  a  march, 
theoretically  designed  to  allow  the  musicians  to  enter  and,  if  played  again  at  the  end,  to 
exit.  (Of  course,  string  players— especially  cellists  and  bassists— are  not  likely  to  march 
while  playing,  but  the  tradition  grew  up  at  a  time  when  most  serenades  were  for  wind 
ensembles.)  The  playing  off  of  solo  quartet  against  the  larger  string  ensemble  punctu- 
ated by  timpani  lends  a  concerto  grosso  quality  to  the  piece,  and  the  occasional 
pizzicatos  in  the  larger  string  group  suggest  guitars  and  other  plucked  strings  that  would 
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Week  20 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service, 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


BDUKBHG08 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1  lpm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


\jlnz  1/-*ez±um  d\ucji  of  ^Afsujton 
A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


1643  Beacon  Street 
Waban  Square,  Massachusetts 

(617)964-2686 
Tues.-Sat.  11-5,  Evenings  Thurs  &  Fri  til  8 

"Ok  cMoxs   qjou  D<no«j  cACout   OtUntaf  effup,  OfU  cMoiz   ^ou  Q/atas    111. 
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often  be  part  of  a  real  serenade.  The  minuet  has  a  Gallic  grace,  varied  by  the  use  of  the 
solo  ensemble  alone  for  the  Trio.  The  closing  rondo  is  the  largest  movement  of  this 
short,  delightful  work.  One  of  the  episodes  comes  as  quite  a  surprise,  with  a  sudden  shift 
to  a  3/4  Adagio  for  a  stately  dance-like  passage  presented  by  the  solo  quartet,  soon 
followed  by  a  2/4  Allegro  in  the  full  ensemble.  Both  of  the  tunes  presented  here  are 
interpolations,  apparently  melodies  well-known  to  Mozart's  audience  but  forgotten 
today.  They  are  included  as  a  kind  of  joke,  but  even  though  we  have  lost  the  key  to 
understanding  its  point,  we  can't  complain,  since  the  rondo  theme  recurs  and  concludes 
with  the  greatest  charm  and  good  humor. 

One  of  Mozart's  urgent  concerns  upon  settling  permanently  in  Vienna  and  entering 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  which  meant  that  there  would  soon  also  be  children  to 
provide  for,  was  to  establish  himself  financially.  And  one  oi  the  best  ways  was  to  write 
and  play  piano  concertos,  which  would  serve  the  double  function  of  promoting  him  as 
composer  and  performer.  Thus  began  the  series  of  the  great  Mozart  concertos,  starting 
with  three  rather  modest  works  composed  late  in  1782  and  early  in  the  following  year, 
identified  as  Nos.  413,  414,  and  415  in  the  Kochel  catalogue.  Actually  it  is  now  known 
that  K.414  was  the  first  to  be  composed  of  the  three,  and  the  latest  edition  of  Kochel 
provides  new  numberings  to  indicate  that  fact.  It  was  probably  finished  before  the  end 
of  1782,  since  on  28  December  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  to  the  effect  that  he  still  had 
two  more  concertos  to  write  (since  he  was  planning  to  sell  the  group  of  three  as 
manuscript  copies  on  subscription).  No  doubt  he  was  already  quite  advanced  in  the 
sketching  out  of  the  two  later  concertos,  because  he  was  able  to  describe  all  three  of 
them  to  his  father  in  these  enthusiastic  terms: 

These  concertos  are  a  happy  medium  between  what  is  too  easy  and  too  difficult;  they 
are  very  brilliant,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  natural,  without  being  vapid.  There  are 
passages  here  and  there  from  which  connoisseurs  alone  can  derive  satisfaction;  but 
these  passages  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  less  learned  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased,  though  without  knowing  why. 

Mozart  shows  in  this  letter  that  one  of  his  primary  concerns  was  to  please  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  "high-brows,"  a  concern  that  he  had  already  revealed  in  the  Rondo 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.382,  composed  the  preceding  March  as  a  decorative  and 
slightly  fluffy  new  finale  for  the  still  older  concerto,  K.175. 

More  than  simply  pleasing  the  audience  in  performance,  Mozart  wanted  to  sell 


Charles  River  Concerts 


presents  Tuesday,  April  14,  8:00  p.m. 

"a  violinist  with  few  if  any  peers..."  Montreal  Gazette 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 

with  Andrew  Wolf,  piano 

Performing  works  of  Schubert,  Prokofiev,  Bach  and  Wieniawski 

First  and  Second  Church,  66  Marlborough  Street.  Tickets  $6.00,  $4.00 

(students  and  Seniors).  Send  your  check  to  Charles  River  Concerts, 

25  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  or  call  262-0650. 
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copies  of  the  music,  and  the  only  way  he  could  do  that  was  to  make  it  practical  for 
performance  not  only  by  virtuosos  appearing  in  public  concert  but  also  by  the  many 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class  who  played  well  but  rarely  if  ever  appeared 
in  public.  In  order  to  attract  this  much  larger  audience  of  purchasers,  Mozart  took  a  leaf 
from  the  Opus  3  concertos  of  Johann  Samuel  Schroeter,  which  he  had  come  to  know 
several  years  earlier  (on  at  least  one  occasion,  he  had  recommended  Schroeter's  works 
highly,  and  he  wrote  cadenzas  for  several  of  them,  proof  enough  that  he  either  played 
them  himself  or  assigned  them  to  his  students).  Schroeter's  trick  was  to  write  the 
orchestral  part  in  such  a  way  that  the  strings  carry  all  of  the  essential  material,  with  the 
winds  supplying  only  color  and  reinforcement.  That  way,  a  concerto  could  be  played 
successfully  at  home  by  a  pianist  with  a  string  quartet.  The  effect  would  not,  of  course, 
be  the  same  as  a  performance  with  the  full  orchestra  in  a  public  hall,  but  it  would  offer 
great  musical  satisfaction  to  the  performers  themselves,  and  that  was  the  main  point. 
That  this  was  in  fact  Mozart's  intention  with  this  group  of  three  concertos  is  demon- 
strated by  his  letter  to  the  Parisian  publisher  Sieber  on  26  April  1783:  "Well,  this  letter  is 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  three  piano  concertos  ready,  which  can  be  performed  with  full 
orchestra,  or  with  oboes  and  horns,  or  merely  a  quattro  [i.e.,  with  a  string  quartet}." 

This  description  can,  however,  apply  only  to  the  first  two  of  the  three  concertos, 
K.414  and  413;  the  C  major  concerto  K.415  requires  larger  orchestral  forces  for 
performance,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  K.415  that  Mozart  performed  on  23  March  and  again  in 
early  April  1783.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  played  K.414  in  public,  except  for 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  complete  sets  of  cadenzas  for  the  work,  although  that  might  only 
mean  that  one  of  his  students  played  the  piece.  The  earlier  group  of  cadenzas  may  have 
been  written  at  about  the  time  of  the  original  composition;  the  later  set  apparently  dates 
from  the  winter  of  1785-86  (they  survive  on  a  sheet  containing  sketches  for  Mozart's 
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later  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  which  was  being  composed  at  that  time).  It  is  possible 
that  Mozart  planned  to  include  K.414  in  one  of  the  three  concerts  he  intended  to  give 
in  December  1785  and  that  the  later  set  of  cadenzas  was  written  at  that  time. 

Throughout  the  A  major  concerto,  the  keyboard  seems  to  dominate  more  than  it 
does  in  those  concertos  with  larger  orchestral  complements,  as  if  to  compensate  in  some 
way  for  the  diminutive  orchestra.  This  appears  not  only  in  the  normal  "composed" 
parts  of  the  concerto,  but  also  in  the  "improvised"  cadenza-like  passages,  of  which  there 
are  a  considerable  number — one  full  cadenza  in  each  of  the  three  movements,  as  well  as 
an  additional  Eingang  (or  "lead-in"  to  the  return)  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
movement  and  two  in  the  final  movement.  And,  aside  from  having  less  of  an  orchestral 
battery  to  contend  with,  the  piano  dominates  as  always  in  Mozart's  concertos  by 
controlling  the  musical  discourse  and  introducing  new  musical  ideas  of  its  own.  The 
first-movement  "development"  section  scarcely  develops  anything  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  exposition,  but  rather  provides  a  comfortable  interlude  of  modulatory  activity 
leading  back  to  the  home  key  for  the  restatement,  never  suggesting  any  hint  of  severely 
intellectual  thematic  working-out.  The  slow  movement  opens  with  a  quotation  from  a 
J.C.  Bach  symphony.  Since  the  "London  Bach,"  whom  Mozart  had  met  and  admired  as 
a  child  on  his  first  London  visit,  had  died  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1782,  Stanley  Sadie 
suggests  that  the  quotation  makes  the  Andante  an  "elegy"  composed  in  response  to  that 
event.  The  concluding  rondo  is  a  sprightly  Allegretto,  possibly  Mozart's  second 
solution  to  the  choice  of  a  finale,  since  in  October  1 782  he  had  already  composed  a 
rondo  in  A  that  may  have  been  intended  for  this  position.  But  that  earlier  rondo  kept 
its  independence  as  a  concert  piece  (K.386),  and  the  Allegretto  that  now  stands  as  the 
concluding  member  of  the  concerto  is,  in  any  case,  both  livelier  and  more  fitting  as  a 
conclusion  to  this  graceful  and  witty  work. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechten- 
tal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  January  1797 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  19  November  1828. 
The  Symphony  No.  5  was  completed  on  3 
October  1816  and  first  played  that  fall  at  the 
house  of  the  composer  and  violinist  Otto 
Hatvuig  in  Vienna.  The  first  public  perfor- 
mance was  given  at  the  Josef  stddter  Theater, 
Vienna,  on  17  October  1841,  Michael  Leiter- 
mayer  conducting.  Georg  Henschel  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performances  on  9  and  10  Febru- 
ary 1883.  Later  BSO  performances  were 
conducted  by  Karl  Muck,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard 
Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Charles  Wilson,  Aaron  Copland,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  David  Zinman.  Pinchas  Zukerman  led  the  most  recent  subscription  perfor- 
mances in  February  1979.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  given  by  Zubin  Mehta 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  August  1979,  while  the  BSO  was  in  Europe.  The  score  calls 
for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings. 

When  Schubert  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  voice  changed,  his  five  years  as  a  choirboy  in 
the  Imperial  chapel  came  to  an  end,  and  with  them  his  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt  or 
City  Seminary  Like  every  boy  in  a  boarding  school  he  had  complained  about  the  food, 
but  he  had  also  learned  a  lot.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  Antonio  Salieri, 
whose  pupils  included  Beethoven  and  Liszt,  he  had  become  firmly  grounded  in 
composition  (and  had  acquired  the  habit  of  dating  his  manuscripts,  for  which  scholars 
are  profoundly  grateful).  Playing  in  the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Spaun,  a 
law  student  who  would  later  become  Schubert's  closest  and  most  constant  friend,  he 
also  acquired  invaluable  knowledge  of  orchestral  practice. 

The  presence  of  Salieri  in  Schubert's  life  continued  to  be  a  factor  over  the  next  four 
years,  but  the  time  from  his  leaving  the  seminary  to  his  writing  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
otherwise  full  of  change  and  event.  He  spent  a  year  in  a  teachers'  training  school  and  in 
August  1814  took  a  job  at  his  father's  school,  teaching  the  tiniest  tads  their  ABC.  When 
that  year  of  training  began,  he  had  just  finished  his  First  Symphony,  after  which  he  got 
to  work  on  his  first  large-scale  opera,  Des  Teufels  Lustschloss  (The  Devil's  Pleasance).  The 
year  1814  saw  the  revision  of  that  work,  the  composition  of  major  pieces  in  many  genres, 
and,  most  amazingly,  the  writing  on  19  October  of  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  his  first 
Goethe  setting,  his  first  masterpiece,  and  an  achievement  in  musical  fantasy  and  human 
insight  that  no  boy  of  seventeen  has  any  business  knowing  how  to  bring  off.  The  next 
year,  1815,  was  a  year  with  145  songs  in  it,  among  them  Erlkbnig,  Heidenrbslein,  and 
Rastlose  Liebe,  and  there  was  time  besides  for  two  symphonies  and  other  large-scale  works 
for  church,  stage,  and  chamber.  There  were  personal  setbacks  in  1816,  notably  the 
failure  to  land  a  teaching  post  at  Laibach  (now  Ljubljana)  and  Goethe's  frosty  non- 
response  to  receiving  a  package  of  Schubert's  songs.  But  the  catalogue  grew  to  include, 
among  other  things,  masterful  songs  like  An  Schwager  Kronos,  Seligkeit,  Litanei,  Der 
Wanderer,  and  a  series  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  the  sonatas  (falsely  known  as 
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SYMPHONY  in  B  flat.   (1816.) 
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b.  Etude  C  major,  op.  23. 
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sonatinas)  for  violin  and  piano,  and  the  Tragic  Symphony.  In  sum,  the  Schubert  who 
wrote  the  Symphony  No.  5,  though  a  very  young  man  whose  twentieth  birthday  was 
about  four  months  away,  was  an  experienced  and  thoroughly  professional  composer. 

In  every  way,  this  symphony  is  a  brilliant  achievement.  We  sense  it  in  the  utterly 
natural,  breath-stoppingly  original  opening  gesture  that  is  both  a  beginning  and  a 
preparation  for  another  beginning.  We  sense  it  not  only  in  so  piquant  a  moment  but 
also  in  the  grand  harmonic  strategy  and  the  polyphonic  skill  upon  which  the  powerful 
development  is  built.  The  songful  second  movement  beautifully  makes  one  of 
Schubert's  favorite  and  most  characteristic  modulations  to  the  key  a  major  third  below 
home  (here  from  E  flat  to  C  flat).  The  minuet,  fast,  fiery,  and  really  not  minuet-like  at 
all,  confirms  what  Schubert's  friends  tell  us — that  Mozart's  great  G  minor  symphony 
was  a  special  favorite.  From  this  tight  storm,  however,  the  Trio  brings  relief  in  Schubert's 
most  blissful  vein.  With  the  quick  finale,  Schubert  returns  to  something  like  the  mood, 
energy,  and  unostentatious,  rich  skill  that  informed  the  first  movement. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


Michael  Steinberg,  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  from  1976  to  1979  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Director  of  Publications,  is  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 
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Bequests  to  the  BSO 

Over  the  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the  recipient  of  bequests 
from  many  friends  who  have  in  this  way  associated  themselves  with  the  continuing  life 
of  the  BSO.  Every  bequest,  however  modest,  has  been  welcome  and  important.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  and  review  the 
phrasing  of  any  proposed  form  of  bequest  to  the  BSO. 

A  bequest  to  the  Orchestra  may  take  one  of  several  forms.  An  unrestricted  bequest  to 
the  BSO  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars."  A  bequest  for  a  specific  purpose  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
..."  A  residuary  bequest  may  be  worded:  "All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  real  and 
personal  estate,  1  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

A  bequest  to  the  BSO  may  save  you  many  dollars  in  estate  taxes  and  probate  costs. 
For  further  information  or  assistance,  please  contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Development 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15,  or  call  266-1492,  ext.  131. 
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More.  . 

Stanley  Sadie's  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paperback)  is  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works 
survey  with  nice  pictures.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  in  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (University  of  Washington  paperback)  is  filled  with  valuable  information; 
Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  rather  overly  poetic  but  detailed  discussion  of  the  Mozart 
concertos  is  available  as  a  Dover  paperback.  There  are  two  fine  chapters  on  the  piano 
concertos  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald 
Mitchell  (Norton  paperback):  one,  by  Friedrich  Blume,  deals  with  their  sources,  the 
other,  by  Robbins  Landon,  with  musical  origin  and  style.  Sir  Colin  Davis  leads  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  the  Serenata  notturna  coupled  with  Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik  and  some  German  dances  at  a  bargain  price  (Seraphim).  Radu  Lupu 
has  recorded  the  K.414  concerto  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Uri  Segal, 
paired  with  the  C  major  concerto,  K.467  (London).  Murray  Perahia  is  both  soloist  and 
conductor  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  in  a  fine  performance  of  K.414, 
coupled  with  Mozart's  last  piano  concerto,  K.595  in  B  flat  (Columbia).  Another 
recommended  performance,  by  Alfred  Brendel  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  under  Neville  Marriner,  is  coupled  with  the  G  major  concerto,  K.453  (Philips). 
Geza  Anda's  splendid  performance  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  is 
available  now  only  as  part  of  a  twelve-record  set  of  the  complete  concertos  (DG). 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  new  Schubert  research  in  recent  years,  and  no  single 
book  is  entirely  up-to-date,  but  Maurice  J.E.  Brown's  Schubert:  A  Critical  Biography  (Da 
Capo)  is  very  good.  Brown  has  also  written  the  Schubert  article  in  the  New  Grove  and 
contributed  an  excellent  booklet  on  Schubert  Symphonies  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  Basic  source  material,  providing  a  close,  person- 
al view  of  the  composer  that  is  both  absorbing  and  moving,  can  be  found  in  two 
compilations  of  fundamental  importance,  both  edited  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  (whose 
last  initial  is  the  "D."  of  the  catalogue  numbers  of  Schubert's  works):  The  Schubert 
Reader,  consisting  of  assembled  documents,  concert  programs,  press  notices,  letters, 
diaries,  and  the  like  (currently  out  of  print,  but  available  in  a  good  music  library),  and 
Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends,  in  which  many  people  who  knew  Schubert  closely 
recalled  him  for  early  researchers  in  a  kind  of  early  oral  history  project  (Da  Capo).  The 
earliest  full-scale  biography  of  Schubert,  by  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  is  fascinating  for  its 
views  of  a  composer  just  beginning  to  be  established  as  one  of  the  great  masters  (in 
1865 — more  than  thirty  years  after  his  death!);  the  1869  English  translation  by  A.D. 
Coleridge  has  been  reissued  by  Vienna  House.  On  recordings,  the  Symphony  No.  5  is 
almost  always  coupled  with  the  Unfinished,  as  in  all  but  the  last  of  those  mentioned  here 
(in  which  the  Fifth  fills  the  entire  record):  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Concertgebouw 
(Philips),  Karl  Bohm  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  Bruno  Walter  and  the 
Columbia  Symphony  (Columbia).  Dennis  Russell  Davies  leads  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  a  reading  that  emphasizes  the  chamber-music  character  of  this  symphony 
compared  to  all  of  Schubert's  other  works  in  the  genre;  the  direct-to-disc  recording  is 
extraordinarily  clear  in  sound,  but  makes  for  a  somewhat  cautious  performance  here 
and  there  (Sound  80). 

-S.L. 
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Week  20 


WHOS  BEEN  A VITAL 

B\BT  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street. 

Boston,  MA  02101.  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  London.  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal.  Corporate. 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services    Member  FDIC. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  a  year  ago  February,  Sir  Colin 
Davis  is  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  his  European  engagements  include 
regular  concerts  with  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  American  debut 
in  1960  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Sir 
Colin  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston,  where  he  has  conducted  the  BSO 
annually  since  1967,  and  where  he  became 
the  BSO's  principal  guest  conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960, 
and  his  operatic  conducting  debut  there 


came  in  1965.  He  was  principal  conductor  of 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until  1971,  at 
which  time  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera.  New  productions  he  has  led  at 
Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and 
Idomeneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break; 
Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  Sir  Colin 
made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  he  has  returned  there  for  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck.  The  first  British 
conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  he 
opened  the  1977  festival  there  with  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  a  production  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
Royal  Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his 
many  recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  he 
nozze.  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
and  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's 
Tosca  and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in 
maschera;  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  symphonic 
and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a  Berlioz  cycle 
for  which  he  has  received  the  Grosse 
Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and,  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  complete  symphonies 
of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki  Sibelius 
Society.  Recent  releases  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  include  a  digitally  recorded 
Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
the  Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  and  Haydn  Symphonies  86,  98,  101, 
and  102.  Forthcoming  BSO  releases  include 
Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  and  the 
Schumann  and  Grieg  piano  concertos  with 
Claudio  Arrau,  whose  recording  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Sir  Colin  and  the 
BSO  was  issued  last  year. 
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6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  m       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Radu  Lupu 


Since  winning  the  1969  Leeds  Piano  Com- 
petition, Radu  Lupu  has  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  pianists  of  his 
generation.  Although  based  in  London, 
where  he  has  played  with  all  the  leading 
British  orchestras,  his  concert  career  has 
taken  him  all  over  the  world.  Following  his 
first  major  American  appearances  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  Daniel  Barenboim 
in  New  York  in  1972,  and  an  enormous 
success  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Mr.  Lupu  has  appeared 
and  been  re-engaged  in  every  important 
American  city.  He  has  played  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  under  Mehta  and  Fos- 
ter, the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Solti,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra;  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Lupu  performed 
Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  23,  K.488, 
under  the  direction  of  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama  in 
December  1977.  In  Europe,  he  is  a  regular 
visitor  to  all  the  great  music  centers  both  in 
recital  and  orchestral  concerts.  He  has  been 
soloist  many  times  with  the  Vienna  Philhar- 


monic and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic — his 
Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  was  with  Herbert 
von  Karajan  at  the  Salzburg  Easter  Festival  in 
1978— and  he  has  appeared  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris. 

Radu  Lupu  was  born  in  Rumania  in  1945. 
He  began  studying  piano  at  age  six,  making 
his  public  debut  with  a  complete  program  of 
his  own  music  at  twelve  and  continuing  his 
studies  for  a  number  of  years  with  Florica 
Muzicescu  and  Cella  Delavrancea.  In  1961  he 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  and  remained  there  for  seven 
years;  during  this  time  he  won  first  prize  in 
three  competitions:  the  1966  Van  Cliburn, 
the  1967  Enesco  International,  and  the  1969 
Leeds.  In  addition  to  numerous  recital 
engagements  throughout  North  America, 
Mr.  Lupu  performed  last  season  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  National  Symphony 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Detroit,  and  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Lupu  has  a  long-term  contract  with 
Decca-London  records  and  has  so  far  made 
more  than  twenty  records,  including  the 
complete  Mozart  violin  and  piano  sonatas 
with  Szymon  Goldberg  and  the  complete 
Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  His 
recording  of  Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Con- 
certo with  Lawrence  Foster  and  the  London 
Symphony  was  voted  the  outstanding  concer- 
to disc  of  1972  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  he  has  recently  begun  recording 
all  the  piano  sonatas  of  Franz  Schubert.  Mr. 
Lupu  has  recorded  the  Mozart  Piano  Concer- 
to No.  12,  which  he  performs  here  this  week, 
with  Uri  Segal  and  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra. 
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WBBi 


This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It    io    nno    r\f    tu/Qnh;_oiv    email      nr»Q/Hiiim    an/H    larna        ^— J 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 
July  24  through  July  26,  1981 


FRIDAY,  JULY  24 

12:30  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 
9:00  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25 

Free  for  breakfast 
10:00  a.m. 

6:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  26 

Free  for  breakfast 
10:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  FRIENDS  ONLY!! 


Leave  Boston 

Stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

in  Tent,  Tanglewood 

Prelude 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 


Open  rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  nightcap  in  Tent 

with  special  guests 


Chamber  concert 

Leave  Tanglewood — box  lunch  on 

bus  en  route  home 


I  enclose  check  for 


reservation(s)  at  $300.00  each  (double  occupancy)  including 


$50.00  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
$315.00  for  single  occupancy. 


Name 


Add 


ress 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to 
Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 1 5. 

Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


Coming  Concerts 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER    BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 


Wednesday,  15  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 
at  6:45  in  the  Annex  Function  Room. 
Thursday,  16  April-8-10:30 

Saturday  'odd'  series 
Friday,  17  April -2-4:30 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bach  St.  John  Passion 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano 

LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 

Friday,  24  April— 2-4 

Saturday,  25  April— 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  39 

Wagner  Tristan  und  Isolde, 

Act  II 
Soprano  to  be  announced 
HANNA  SCHWARZ,  mezzo-soprano 
JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
AAGE  HAUGLAND,  bass 
WARREN  ELLSWORTH,  tenor 
KEITH  KIBLER,  bass 


t . 


ii ill   ii 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)  738-5700 
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a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

M.I.T.  STUDENT  CENTER 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET  IN  BOSTON 


Phillips 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


££**—* 


>8Jb?fl> 


George  111  Silver  Four  Piece  Tea  Senice,  Paul  Storr, 
London,  sold  for  $17,000  and  a  George  111  Tea  Tray 
William  Brice,  1818,  sold  for  $5,400. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con- 
tact Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Man  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  AILED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 
activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 
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"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 
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740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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ne  Hundredth  Season 


BEING  THERE.. 

It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.  M  And  we're  proud 


What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and   the 


to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 

them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 

this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 


1 

1 

V    —  t±I 

601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  11787 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

- 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


'It's  your  lawyer  and  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer,  sir. 
There  s  been  another  change  in  the  tax  laws." 


For  good  adv.ce  on  personal  trust  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  7424000.  Or  write 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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ADRI'S 
RIPPLE  EFFECT 

Waves  of  color. 
Flowing  down  pure  silk. 
A  light  touch. 
An  eye-catching  rhythm. 
Make  waves . . .  smoothly. 
Back-button  blouse  with 
capped  sleeves,  $130. 
Matching  skirt  with 
patch  pockets  and 
back  buttons,  $140. 
Beige  silk  with  green 
or  tabasco  stripe, 
sizes  4-12. 
Collection  '81  — 
fourth  floor  Boston,  and 
Chestnut  Hill. 

HILEUFS 

v..  we  have  exactly  what  you  want 


The  Junior  Council  is  busy  with  plans  for  the  1981  opening  performance  of  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  Tuesday,  28  April.  The  evening  is  the  seventh  annual 
"Opening  Night  at  Pops"  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Council  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Conductor  John  Williams  will  conduct  a  brand  new  march  of  his 
own,  composed  in  honor  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  guest  soloist  for  the  evening  will  be 
trumpeter  Doc  Severinsen.  Symphony  Hall  doors  will  open  at  5:30  p.m.  for  cocktails; 
supper  with  wine  will  be  served  at  6:30,  followed  by  the  concert  at  8.  Seats  are  available 
throughout  the  hall,  priced  from  $17.50  to  $100;  all  tickets  include  supper.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  ticket  chairman  Mrs.  Barbara  Steiner  at  237-5530. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops"  and  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  at  all  BSO/Symphony  Hall  events. 
New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are 
most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 


1981-82  Boston  Symphony  Subscriptions 


Subscribers  please  note  that  renewal  brochures  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1981-82  hundredth-birthday  season  will  be  mailed  in  early  May,  even  though  news  of 
the  season  has  already  reached  local  papers.  Current  subscribers  will  be  given  priority  in 
renewing  their  present  seats  and  series.  Information  for  new  subscribers  will  be  made 
available  through  newspaper  advertisements  in  mid-May,  after  which  subscription 
brochures  will  be  available  from  Symphony  Hall. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-1981  season: 

30  March— 27  April  Pucker-Safrai  Gallery 

27  April —  1  June  Mass  College  of  Art 

In  addition,  specially  selected  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are 
being  displayed  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before 
shown  publicly.  These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room 
farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  support  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Formed  in  1966,  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of 
approximately  550  Friends  of  the  BSO  As  the  orchestra's  volunteer  corps,  the  Council 
provides  supplementary  financial  assistance  by  working  on  various  aspects  of  fundrais- 
ing,  particularly  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  a  nationally-known  weekend  of 
broad-based  support-pledging  to  the  BSO.  Throughout  the  year,  benefit  events  either 
musical  or  festive  in  nature  are  staged  in  local  communities.  In  this  way,  and  by 
voluntarily  staffing  Symphony  Hall  as  tour  guides,  luncheon  and  supper  hosts  and 
hostesses,  information-givers,  and  in  other  supportive  ways  as  needed,  members  of  the 
Council  increase  overall  awareness  of  the  orchestra's  needs  and  understanding  of  the 
BSO's  goals. 

There  are  two  requirements  for  membership  in  the  Council:  the  ability  to  make  a 
definite  commitment  of  time  to  one  of  the  Council's  projects,  and  current  membership 
in  the  Friends  of  the  BSO.  The  Council  encompasses  the  entire  Greater  Boston  area  and 
is  divided  geographically  into  chapters,  so  new  members  are  elected  through  their  own 
Area  Councils.  Membership  inquiries  are  welcome  at  any  time  and  should  be  directed 
to  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142. 


"I've  Sold  One  Bed  Three  Times." 

"In  over  fifty  years  at  Shreve's,  I've  seen  many  pieces  sold  back  to  us  from  our 
customers  or  their  estates.  The  reason  is  that  families  through  several  generations 
have  learned  to  trust  a  firm  that  has  been  buying  and  selling 
antiques  since  the  Civil  War. 

"It  is  often  wrenching  to  sell  things  which  have  been 
cherished  for  many  years.  Shreve's  personal  service  makes 
it  easier;  our  customers  are  mostly 
private  collectors  who  appreciate  tl 
sentiment  as  well  as  the 
value  of  each  piece. 
"Please  call  us  when  you 
have  English  or  Ameri- 
can Antiques  to  be  sold." 

Edgar  Bingham, 
Vice  President 


SHREVE.CRUMP  &>LOW  INC. 


330  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON   MASS  02116  (617)  267-9100  AND  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 


JEWELERS  SINCE  1800 


Planned'Giving  Luncheon  Seminars 


A  Planned-Giving  Luncheon  Seminar  hosted  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Dabney  and  Francis  T. 
Sears  will  be  offered  on  three  consecutive  Fridays — 10,  17,  and  24  April — in  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex,  with  luncheon  beginning  at  12  noon.  The  seminar  will  begin  at 
1 2:30  p.m.  and  be  conducted  by  John  Brown,  well-known  expert  on  the  tax  advantages 
of  charitable  giving.  These  seminars  are  designed  to  provide  an  informative  and 
educational  opportunity  for  participants  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  many 
facets  of  Planned  Giving,  e.g.,  bequests,  trusts,  gifts  of  appreciated  securities,  and  gifts  of 
life  insurance.  Mr.  Brown  will  explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which  individuals  may 
participate  in  a  program  designed  to  support  the  BSO  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers 
many  attractive  tax  incentives  for  the  donor.  Such  gifts  can  result  in  both  income-tax 
and  estate-tax  savings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  contributors  with  income  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending  one  of  these  three  seminars,  please 
contact  Joseph  Hobbs  in  the  Symphony  Hall  Development  Office,  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednesdays, 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid-July;  other  days  may 
be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten 
and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm  24  hours  ahead  of  their  date 
by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be  reserved  by  writing  to 
Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


"  100  Years  Young" 


In  June  with  The  B.S.O 

We're  proud  of  The  Orchestra's 
Anniversary.  Also,  Our  Own 
Centennial— 188 1  / 198 1 . 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  orchestra's  founding 
in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and  later 
graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited 
him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing, and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for 
four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSOs  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  year  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of 
Europe.  Here  at  home,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  just  recently  returned  from  the  BSO's  fourteen- 
city  Centennial  Tour,  the  orchestra's  first  transcontinental  tour  in  seventeen  years,  celebrating  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday. 

Seiji  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  regularly  conducts  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  Puccini's  Turandot  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  spring.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  Grammy  award 
and  the  Edison  prize  for  his  recording  of  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  several  awards  for  his  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Recent  releases  with  the  orchestra  include,  from  Philips,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps 
and,  from  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade.  Slated  for  future 
release  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Hoist's  The  Planets  from  Philips;  and,  digitally  recorded 
for  Telarc,  music  of  Beethoven— the  Egmont  Overture,  Fifth  Symphony,  and,  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Emperor  Concerto. 
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For  100  years, 

their  music  has  filled 

this  great  hall. 


Now  it  can  fill  the  nation. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It's  one 
of  the  world's  best.  And  along  with  other 
top  orchestras,  it's  part  of  the  Bell  System's 
"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

Over  a  four-year  period,  this  program  is 
bringing  great  concert  music  to  more  than 
100  American  cities.  And  at  New  England 

JSdht0onhey're     %@#a%u 

sponsor  it.  (^mencan&rdws^^ 

Because  listening  to  beauti-    /  OfPjOUT 
ful  music  is  nice.  But  sharing,^/  \^ 


it  is  even  nicer. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Thursday,  16  April  at  8 
Friday,  1 7  April  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^^ 


J.S.  BACH 


St.  John  Passion,  BWV  245 


Parti 


INTERMISSION 


Part  II 


KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Evangelist) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Jesus) 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano 
LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Pamela  Wolfe,  soprano  (Girl) 
Don  R  Sturdy,  tenor  (Servant) 

JOHN  GIBBONS,  harpsichord 
JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 
BURTON  FINE,  viola  d'amore 
JOSEPH  PIETROPAOLO,  viola  d'amore 
CAROL  PROCTER,  viola  da  gamba 
DOUGLAS  FREUNDLICH,  lute 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  10:35  and  Friday's  about  4:35. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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GORDON  FRANCIS 
K1NGSLEY 


ORCHESTRA  5-20 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
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GOING  TO  SYMPHONY 
IS  NOT  GIVING  TO  SYMPHONY 


#•« 


The  BSO  wants  you  to  know  that  subscribing  to 
Symphony  is  not  commensurate  with  supporting  it. 
The  price  of  each  subscription  series  covers  only  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  producing  each  concert. 

In  1979-80,  there  were  11,722  subscribers  to  Symphony, 
but  only  2,713  of  these  subscribers,  or  23  percent 
made  a  contribution.  Participation  in  each  series  is 
reflected  as  follows: 


SERIES 

NUMBER  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS 

NUMBER  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 
WHO  CONTRIBUTE 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
PARTICIPATION 

FRIDAY 

1,515 

918 

61% 

SATURDAY 

565 

164 

29% 

THURSDAY  10 

1,133 

272 

24% 

TUESDAY B 

1,131 

264 

23% 

CAMBRIDGE  (TUES.C) 

1,141 

255 

22% 

THURSDAY A 

1,130 

240 

21% 

SATURDAY  EVEN 

514 

88 

17% 

SATURDAY  ODD 

526 

80 

15% 

THURSDAY B 

1,103 

136 

12% 

As  the  BSO  approaches  its  100th- 
birthday  season,  join  in  the  challenge 
of  helping  the  Orchestra  sustain  its 
level  of  artistic  excellence  by 
contributing  to  the  BSO.  We  welcome 
a  contribution  in  any  amount,  but 
please  remember  that  in  order  to  break 
even  on  each  concert,  the  average  contribution  must  at 
least  equal  the  price  of  your  subscription  series. 


I  (We)  enclose  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Sympnony  Orchestra's  Annual 

Fund  in  the  amount  of Please  make  checks  payable  to  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  mail  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
STATE 


CITY. 


ZIP  CODE. 


DAY  PHONE. 


EVENING  PHONE . 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
St.  John  Passion,  BWV  245 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750.  He  appar- 
ently composed  the  St.  John  Passion  in  1724 
(possibly  reworking  some  older  material) 
and  performed  it  in  Good  Friday  service  on 
7  April  1724.  What  was  billed  as  "the  first 
complete  rendition  in  America"  was  given  by 
the  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir  under  J.  Fred 
Wolle  on  5  June  1888,  with  115  singers; 
Mmes.  Nevins  and  Estes,  and  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Bender,  and  Thomas  as  soloists; 
and  Dr.  Wolle  as  organist.  A  performance 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  16 
April  1897  was  announced  as  the  first  in 
Boston.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  19 
and  20  April  1935,  with  tenor  Dan  Gridley  (Evangelist),  bass  Keith  Falkner  (Jesus),  soprano 
Olga  Averino,  contralto  Marie  Murray,  baritone  Royal  Dadmun,  and  the  Bach  Cantata  Club 
under  Mrs.  Langdon  Warner.  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  St.  John  Passion  on  five  occasions 
between  April  1950  and  April  1958,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  a  Tanglewood  performance  in  July 
1966.  The  most  recent  BSO  performance  was  given  by  Leinsdorf  in  March  1967  to  observe  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  Arturo  Toscanini;  participating  on  that  occasion  were  soloists  Ernst 
Haefliger  (Evangelist),  Norman  Treigle  (Jesus),  Phyllis  Curtin,  Beverly  Wolff,  Gene  Bullard, 
Ara  Berberian,  and  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  conductor.  In  addition  to 
vocal  soloists  and  chorus,  the  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  oboes  (doubling  oboes  d'amore 
and  oboes  da  caccia),  strings,  plus  two  viole  d'amore,  viola  da  gamba,  and  continuo,  including, 
in  one  movement,  lute. 

The  Gospel  accounts  of  the  last  days,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
have  been  a  fundamental  part  of  Christian  worship  ever  since  they  were  written  down. 
At  first  it  was  the  Easter  story,  the  central  element  of  the  new  faith,  that  attracted  the 
most  attention  and  dominated  the  organization  of  the  liturgical  year.  But  as  time  went 
on  and  as  the  liturgy  became  more  elaborate,  the  stories  of  Jesus'  last  days,  of  his  arrest 
and  trial,  of  the  scourging,  and  of  his  death  grew  more  important.  The  series  of  accounts 
telling  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus  before  his  execution — in  the  slightly  varying  versions  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John — came  to  be  called  by  a  late  Latin  derivation  from  the 
verb  patior,  to  suffer;  its  past  participle  passus  yielded  the  noun  passio,  suffering.  The 
word  was  unknown  to  classical  Latinity,  but  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  in  the  late 
second  and  early  third  centuries,  it  came  to  be  used  frequently  as  a  term  of  Christian 
theology.  Since  then  the  various  accounts  of  Jesus'  last  days,  with  emphasis  on  the 
sufferings  he  endured,  have  been  known  as  the  Passion. 

The  Passion  as  recounted  by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  Gospel  authors  has  played  a 
documented  role  in  the  services  of  the  Christian  church  from  at  least  the  fourth 
century,  beginning  with  simple  readings,  which  serve  the  didactic  function  of  Gospel 
lessons.  By  the  fifth  century,  Pope  Leo  the  Great  specifically  allocated  them  in  such  a 
way  that  all  four  would  be  read  in  church  during  the  week  preceding  Easter:  Matthew 
26-27  on  Palm  Sunday,  Luke  22-23  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  Mark  14-15  on 
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Thursday,  and  John  18-19  on  Good  Friday.  From  very  early  times  these  readings  were 
chanted,  often  to  special  melodic  formulas  unique  to  them. 

From  about  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Passion  readings  assumed  a  slightly  dram- 
atized manner  in  chanted  readings  with  three  different  singers,  one  high-voiced  for  the 
narration,  another  of  lower  voice  (who  was  usually  directed  to  sing  more  slowly  as  well) 
to  utter  the  words  of  Christ,  and  a  third  for  the  turba,  the  crowd,  which  in  this  case 
means  anyone  else — whether  individual  or  group — who  has  direct  speech.  Gradually 
these  Passion  recitations  became  more  elaborate.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  Passions  were  generally  written  for  a  choral  ensemble,  but  with  the  words 
originally  assigned  to  the  Evangelist  (the  narrator)  and  usually  also  the  words  assigned 
to  Christ  still  performed  by  solo  voices  without  accompaniment,  while  polyphonic 
choral  settings  depicted  the  turba.  This  style  of  performance — called  the  responsory 
Passion — lasted  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Heinrich  Schiitz,  who  composed  three 
of  them  about  1665. 

Yet  another  mode  of  singing  and  performing  Passion  texts  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  continued  for  a  century  or  more  alongside  the  responsory  Passion.  This 
technique — singing  the  text  throughout  in  choral  polyphony  without  solo  voices  (or 
instruments)— grew  hand  in  hand  with  the  general  stylistic  development  of  church 
music  of  the  time,  but  it  almost  completely  denies  the  dramatic  element  that  had  been 
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inherent  in  having  soloists  representing  the  different  characters. 

All  of  these  types  drew  their  texts  directly  from  the  gospels,  the  only  accepted 
additions  being  an  announcement  at  the  beginning  of  what  the  listener  was  about  to 
hear  ("Here  begins  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St.  Matthew")  and 
a  similar  conclusion,  possibly  expanded  by  a  doxology.  Since  Matthew's  account  is 
fullest  of  incident  and  richer  in  variety,  it  has  always  been  the  most  popular  choice  for 
musical  setting,  especially  if  dramatic  force  was  a  concern  of  the  composer,  but  in 
practice  nothing  prevented  composers  from  mixing  passages  from  several  different 
accounts  to  give  a  fuller  story  (this  must  be  done  for  any  work  that  gives  "the  seven  last 
words  of  Christ  on  the  cross,"  since  no  single  Gospel  account  contains  them  all). 

These  liturgical  practices  changed  very  little  with  the  coming  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  The  most  important  novelty  was  linguistic — the  use  of  Luther's  German 
translation  rather  than  the  Latin  text  that  had  been  used  previously.  But  a  real  stylistic 
revolution  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  rise  of  a  strikingly  new  and 
dramatic  musical  style,  which  we  call  Baroque,  and  the  development  of  the  new  genre  of 
opera.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  some  composers  were  already  experimenting  with 
more  overtly  dramatized  Passion  settings:  adding  instrumental  accompaniment 
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throughout,  inserting  purely  orchestral  sinfonie,  creating  new  texts  in  madrigal  style  to 
reinterpret  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  story,  then  setting  those  new  texts  in  the  modern 
recitative-and-aria  style  of  the  developing  opera,  and  employing  hymn  tunes  from  the 
rich  tradition  of  the  Lutheran  chorale.  What  had  been  a  fairly  straightforward 
musicalization  of  an  established  text  now  became  much  more  flexible  and  variable.  The 
"modern"  Passion  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  was  thus  likely  to  be  highly  eclectic, 
even  a  hodgepodge.  J.S.  Bach's  two  surviving  complete  Passion  settings  (out  of  the  five 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  composed)  run  this  risk,  though  in  these  two  cases  the 
remarkable  intellectual  and  musical  force  of  the  composer  maintains  an  equilibrium 
between  the  divergent  elements. 

By  Bach's  time,  the  demand  for  an  "operatic"  treatment  of  the  Passion  was  so  great 
that  in  some  circles  it  had  completely  driven  out  the  original  Gospel  text  and  replaced  it 
with  new  poetic  reinterpretations,  usually  packed  with  similes  (not  always  happily 
chosen)  and  cast  in  elevated,  not  to  say  strained  diction.  The  most  popular  and 
frequently  set  text  of  this  sort  was  Der  fur  die  Sunden  der  Welt  gemarterte  und  sterbende 
Jesus  (Jesus,  tortured  and  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world),  published  in  1 7 1 2  by  Berthold 
Heinrich  Brockes,  the  very  title  of  which  hints  at  its  overheated  emotionalism.  Between 
1712  and  1723  the  entire  text  was  set  to  music  by  almost  every  important  German 
composer,  including  Keiser,  Telemann,  Handel,  Mattheson,  Stolzel,  and  Fasch.  Bach 
knew  it  too,  probably  in  its  literary  publication,  and  certainly  from  Handel's  setting, 
which  he  copied  out  for  study  purposes.  Eventually  he  too  drew  upon  Brockes's  text  for 
lyrical  material  to  be  inserted  into  his  St.  John  Passion. 

But  even  though  the  operatic  Passion  style  was  popular  elsewhere,  especially  in  a 
major  musical  and  commercial  center  like  Hamburg,  which  was  always  a  leader  in  social 
and  artistic  change  (and  where  Telemann  himself  composed  no  fewer  than  forty-six 
Passions,  one  each  year  from  1722  to  1767!),  Leipzig  was  something  of  an  artistic 
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backwater,  Johann  Kuhnau,  Bach's  predecessor  as  the  cantor  of  St.  Thomas,  staunchly 
held  out  against  the  introduction  of  the  operatic  Passion;  only  in  1721,  after  two 
centuries  during  which  unaccompanied  soloists  and  chorus  had  performed  responsory 
Passions  in  Good  Friday  services,  did  Kuhnau  finally  relent  and  produce  an  oratorio- 
style  St.  Mark  Passion.  After  his  death  the  following  year,  the  town  council,  charged  with 
replacing  the  director  of  Leipzig's  most  important  church  and  thus  finding  a  man  who 
would  be  automatically  the  leading  musician  in  town,  first  offered  the  job  to  Telemann, 
a  move  clearly  indicating  their  desire  to  modernize  the  musical  establishment.  But 
Telemann  used  the  Leipzig  offer  mainly  to  bid  up  his  salary  in  Hamburg  and  then 
withdrew  his  acceptance.  The  second  choice,  Christoph  Graupner,  was  unable  to  gain 
release  from  the  position  he  then  held.  So  the  lot  fell  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  without 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  town  council,  it  seems.  One  of  the  councilors  made 
the  now  notorious  comment,  "Since  the  best  man  could  not  be  obtained,  mediocre  ones 
would  have  to  be  accepted."  This  statement  may  simply  reflect  this  one  individual's 
belief  that  Bach's  musical  views  were  not  modern  enough  to  suit  the  situation  at  Leipzig. 
Nonetheless  there  was  still  a  strong  conservative  tide  in  some  corners  of  the  town,  so 
that  Bach's  Passions  could  often  enough  be  criticized  for  "operatic"  excess. 

The  history  of  the  St.  John  Passion  is  one  of  the  most  tangled  of  any  work  in  Bach's 
output.  Recent  research  has  essentially  reversed  the  views  of  past  writers  on  the  subject, 
with  the  result  that  anything  published  about  the  St.  John  Passion  more  than  two  decades 
ago — and  too  much  published  since  then — is  quite  out  of  date.  We  don't  need  to  go 
into  the  very  complicated  details  in  any  great  depth,  but  it  is  worth  summarizing  the 
points  of  the  debate  and  the  view  now  believed  to  be  the  correct  one. 

The  problems  arise  from  the  fact  that  Bach  himself  performed  the  St.  John  Passion  on 
several  occasions  during  his  long  tenure  at  Leipzig.  Each  time  there  were  changes  in  the 
content  of  the  work,  and  each  version  generated  performing  parts  for  the  musicans  to 
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play  and  sing  from.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  sets  of  parts  survives  absolutely 
complete,  and  the  original  manuscript  is  lost  (there  is  a  surviving  manuscript,  a  very  late 
copy,  of  which  only  the  first  twenty  pages  are  in  the  composer's  hand).  Moreover,  each 
of  the  different  sets  of  parts  contains  a  substantially  different  version  of  the  Passion,  thus 
raising  the  vital  questions  of  priority  (which  version  came  first?)  and  definitiveness 
(which  version,  if  any,  did  Bach  finally  settle  on  as  the  real  work?).  For  a  long  time  all 
writers  on  the  subject  followed  the  views  of  the  earliest  scholars,  especially  Wilhelm 
Rust,  who  edited  the  St.  John  Passion  for  the  old  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition  a  century  ago. 
The  debate  hinges  on  five  movements  that  were  contained  in  some  of  the  surviving 
parts  but  are  not  present  in  the  full  score  (one  of  them  is  simply  omitted,  the  other  four 
are  replaced  by  something  else).  Rust  felt  that  the  movements  missing  from  the  score 
represented  the  earliest  version  Bach  composed  and  performed.  He  viewed  the  St.  John 
Passion  as  being  composed,  apparently  in  some  haste,  early  in  1723,  when  it  was  clear  to 
Bach  that  he  was  the  leading  contender  for  the  job  in  Leipzig.  If  the  appointment  went 
through  quickly,  he  could  expect  to  be  installed  in  time  for  Good  Friday,  when  he 
would  need  to  direct  a  Passion  performance.  In  fact,  Bach's  appointment  was  not 
confirmed  until  later  in  the  spring,  so  he  was  not  yet  in  charge  of  the  music  by  Good 
Friday.  Nonetheless,  says  the  old  view,  he  might  very  well  have  presented  his  new  work 
in  1723  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  will  (surviving  documents  give  no  hint  of  which 
Passion  was,  in  fact,  performed  on  Good  Friday,  1723).  Then  he  could  have  repeated  it 
in  1724  and  1725,  years  in  which  we  know  this  particular  work  was  performed.  At  some 
point  he  decided  to  make  some  improvements  in  the  hastily  executed  composition,  with 
the  result  that  he  dropped  one  movement  and  replaced  four  others  with  new  material. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  St.  John  Passion  found  in  all  discussions  until  very  recently. 
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An  extraordinary  revolution  in  our  understanding  of  Bach's  career  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  three  decades,  the  fruit  of  careful  research  into  some  of  the  (seemingly)  driest 
and  most  hermetic  aspects  of  musical  research:  the  watermarks  of  the  paper  and  the 
handwriting  of  Bach  and  his  copyists.  By  fitting  together  thousands  of  detailed 
observations  of  manuscript  scores  and  parts  and  cross-checking  them  against  the 
framework  provided  by  the  liturgical  requirements  of  orthodox  Lutheranism  during 
Bach's  time,  contemporary  scholars  (especially  two  Germans,  Alfred  Diirr  and  Georg 
von  Dadelsen)  managed  to  work  out  a  new,  more  reliable  chronology  of  the  two 
hundred  surviving  cantatas,  the  largest  single  category  of  Bach's  work.  Since  publication 
of  their  findings  in  1957  and  1958,  Bach  scholars  all  over  the  world  have  pursued  the 
implications  of  this  revelation  in  studying  the  composer's  other  works  as  well,  with  the 
firm  foundation  laid  for  the  dating  of  the  paper,  identification  of  the  composer's 
copyists,  the  dating  of  his  own  handwriting,  and  other  evidence  that  helps  determine 
when  a  given  manuscript  was  written. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  American  musicologist  Arthur  Mendel  was  devoting 
years  of  painstaking  work  to  the  complicated  task  of  straightening  out  the  many 
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manuscript  sources  and  versions  of  the  St.  John  Passion.  The  result  of  his  work  was  the 
publication  of  the  new  edition  of  the  work  as  part  of  the  Neue  Bach  Ausgabe  (New  Bach 
Edition)  and  the  related  volume  of  the  Critical  Report,  which  explains  in  detail  the 
basis  of  his  solution.  While  the  arguments  are  much  too  complex  to  deal  with  here,  even 
in  summary  fashion,  the  results  can  be  set  forth  briefly:  What  Rust  thought  was  an  early 
version,  probably  composed  in  haste  and  partly  repented  at  leisure,  was  in  fact  the 
second,  later  version  of  the  score.  The  St.  John  Passion  was  first  performed  in  1724  (not 
1 723),  in  an  early  version  of  the  form  we  know  today.  In  1725  Bach  directed  the  work 
again,  but  with  revisions,  including  substantial  changes  to  five  movements,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  I'll  label  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  In  Version  11,  Bach  replaced  four 
movements  of  Version  I  with  A,  C,  D,  and  E;  B  was  simply  inserted  into  the  score.  About 
1 730  he  performed  the  St.  John  again  and  produced  Version  III:  A  and  D  are  out  (replaced 
by  the  original  movements  from  Version  I),  two  passages  in  which  the  text  was  borrowed 
from  Matthew  were  deleted,  C  was  replaced  by  an  aria  now  lost,  and  E  (the  closing 
movement)  was  completely  omitted. 

By  this  time  Bach's  original  score  must  have  become  a  patchwork  of  insertions  and 
deletions,  changes  and  revisions,  directions  to  include  or  exclude  a  given  passage.  This, 
no  doubt,  explains  why  Bach  began  writing  out  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole  score  (about 
1739),  though  he  only  got  through  the  first  twenty  pages  himself,  and  the  rest  was 
finished  by  a  copyist.  Typically,  for  all  the  passages  he  copied  himself,  he  made  small 
improvements  throughout  (but  they  were  never  copied  into  the  performing  parts,  even 
the  ones  prepared  for  the  final  performance,  dating  from  his  last  years,  so  we  can  be  sure 
they  were  not  performed  in  his  lifetime).  For  this  manuscript,  Version  IV,  Bach  returned 
essentially  to  the  work  as  it  had  originally  been  performed  in  1724:  the  substitutions 
and  interpolations  represented  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  were  definitively  out,  and  the 
passages  cut  in  Version  III  were  restored.  It  is  ironic  that,  after  all  these  complicated 
versions  and  confusions,  the  original,  much  reworked  1724  score  became,  in  the  end, 
the  definitive  version,  with  the  addition  mainly  of  the  various  small  changes  that  Bach 
had  made  in  the  full  score  in  1739.  Thus,  as  in  one  of  Agatha  Christie's  most  lavishly 
complicated  mystery  stories,  we  proceed  to  unravel  an  apparently  complicated  enigma 
to  discover  that  the  solution  is  rather  straightforward  once  we  know  it,  but,  as  in  any 
good  mystery,  at  every  step  along  the  way,  things  were  never  quite  what  they  seemed. 
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(Entirely  omitted  from  this  already  complicated  account  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
movements  of  the  St.  John  Passion  may  have  been  composed  earlier  for  a  Passion 
composition  that  is  now  lost  and  then  been  re-used  in  the  present  context.) 

In  two  important  respects  Bach's  Passion  settings  are  somewhat  conservative  for  their 
time,  but  they  are  both  respects  which  rather  strengthen  the  works  in  our  view  today. 
First,  he  chose  to  retain  the  actual  Biblical  text  to  tell  the  story  (though  inserting 
passages  of  lyrical  reflection  for  the  arias);  this  was  vastly  stronger  than  the  febrile  and 
stilted  poetic  paraphrases  that  were  popular  in  some  quarters.  Second,  he,  almost  alone 
of  composers  of  his  time,  still  retained  a  great  fondness  for  the  texts  and  melodies  of  the 
Lutheran  chorale  tradition,  which  had  been  the  backbone  of  Protestant  music  in  the 
previous  century.  His  imaginative  reharmonizations  of  the  chorales,  which  virtually 
everyone  in  the  congregation  would  have  known  by  heart,  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the 
particular  stanza  of  text  chosen  for  any  given  point.  The  flexibility  and  variety  o(  Bach's 
harmonic  treatment  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful  (though  harmony  students  who  are 
given  his  four-part  chorale  harmonizations  as  set  pieces  to  study  often  seem  singularly 
short  on  wonder— possibly  because  they  almost  never  realize  that  each  different 
harmonization  of  a  given  tune  is  intended  to  go  with  a  specific  text  and  thus  miss  the 
expressive  point  Bach  had  in  mind). 

From  all  these  diverse  elements — dramatic  recitative,  reflective  aria,  chorus  and 
chorale — Bach  constructs  the  score  as  a  mosaic  of  different  textures  and  sonorities.  The 
thread  that  runs  throughout  is  the  story,  as  recounted  in  the  Gospel,  broken  up  into 
individual  "scenes"  and  related  in  light,  rapid  recitative  (with  choral  interjections  for 
the  turbo).  Bach  pays  careful  attention  to  the  declamation  of  the  words  and  provides 
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imaginative  harmonic  underpinning  to  shade  the  sense  of  each  phrase,  each  significant 
word.  These  scenes  in  recitative  are  the  heart  of  the  Passion,  a  direct  link  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  tale  has  been  re-enacted  liturgically  for  centuries.  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Biblical  text  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  score  of  a  Lutheran  composer— Luther  himself 
always  emphasized  the  central  significance  of  Scripture  and  the  importance  of  preaching 
the  Word.  In  fact,  everything  else  in  the  score  may  be  considered  a  response  to  Luther's 
injunction;  just  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  takes  a  Biblical  verse  as  the  text  for  his 
sermon,  so  the  composer  of  the  Passion  interprets  the  reaction  of  the  individual  believer 
in  the  arias,  the  reaction  of  the  community  as  a  whole  in  the  chorales.  Rhythm, 
harmony,  melody,  and  orchestral  color  are  at  the  service  of  the  text,  providing  an 
exegesis  phrase  by  phrase,  even  word  by  word. 

The  Passion  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  break  in  between.  In  Bach's 
day  the  break  was  not  an  intermission  (such  as  we  employ  for  concert  performances 
today)  but  rather  the  place  for  an  hour-long  sermon,  which  provided  yet  another 
explanation  of  the  scriptural  text  and  its  application,  to  be  followed  directly  by  the 
second  half  of  the  composition.  Since  the  text  comprising  the  Passion  story  in  any  one 
of  the  four  gospels  fills  two  chapters,  it  would  seem  natural  to  put  the  break  at  the  end 
of  the  first  chapter.  But  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  the  break  between  chapters  18 
and  19  comes  right  in  the  middle  of  Pilate's  interrogation  of  Jesus,  an  awkward  place  to 
stop.  So  Bach  chose  to  produce  a  rather  lopsided  form,  with  a  short  first  half  taking  the 
narrative  up  to  the  arrest  of  Jesus  and  Peter's  denial  (the  expressive  recitative  in  which 
the  Evangelist  describes  Peter's  weeping  is  borrowed  from  Matthew;  the  line  does  not 
occur  in  John,  but  Bach  clearly  wanted  to  set  it!).  The  second  half,  then,  follows  the 
course  of  the  extended  discussion  between  Jesus  and  Pilate  and  concludes  with  the 
crucifixion.  Here  again,  Bach  borrows  one  passage  from  Matthew — the  rending  of  the 
veil  in  the  temple — for  musical  purposes. 

The  lyrical  portions  of  the  score — ariosos  and  arias  in  the  "modern"  operatic  style — 
are  insertions  into  the  Biblical  text  made  by  borrowing  and  adapting  selections  from  the 
Brockes  Passion  text  mentioned  earlier.  Bach  apparently  did  not  yet  know  a  librettist  in 
Leipzig  who  could  provide  him  with  original  lyrical  poetry  for  these  passages  (as  he  did 
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Bach '5  own  copy  0/  Luther's  German  translation  0/  the  Bible  (note  the  signature  "J.S.  Bach 
1733"  at  lower  right,  with  the  initials  written  as  a  monogram).  The  many  marginal  notes  and 
comments  within  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  composer's  careful  study  of  and  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  text.  This  three-volume  edition  of  the  Bible  made  its  way  to  the  United  States 
via  German  immigrants  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  is  now  found  in  the  Concordia 
Seminary  Library  in  St.  Louis;  it  is  the  only  book  discovered  so  far  from  Bach's  library. 
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as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH(90.5fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


several  years  later  with  the  St.  Matthew  Passion)  so  he  drew  upon  one  that  was  published 
and  exceptionally  popular.  The  link  between  gospel  account  and  aria  may  be  a  single 
word.  For  example,  the  recitative  that  describes  Simon  Peter  following  Jesus  after  his 
arrest  (to  see  what  will  happen  to  him)  leads  to  a  lively  aria,  "Ich  folge  dir  gleichfalls  mit 
freudigen  Schritten  (I'll  also  follow  you  with  joyful  steps)"  in  which  the  connection  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  following  Jesus— but  in  two  quite  different 
senses:  Peter's  steps  are  surely  anything  but  joyful!  In  a  number  of  cases,  Bach's 
adaptation  o(  the  Brockes  text  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  astonishing 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  poet's  imagery.  Perhaps  the  best  (or  worst)  example  is  the 
beautiful  aria  for  tenor  with  two  viole  d'amore,  "Erw'dge,  wie  sein  blutgefdrbter  Rucken" 
early  in  Part  2;  Brockes's  original  text  had  a  ghastly  simile  inspired  by  the  image  of 
Christ's  back  after  the  scourging:  "His  colorfully  striped  back  is  like  the  sky  which 
numberless  rainbows  adorn  as  a  sign  of  grace."  (This  rendering  may  be  compared  with 
Bach's  considerably  toned-down  version  printed  below.)  Distasteful  as  such  a  line  is  to 
us,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  German  poetry  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
which  did  not  much  value  moderation. 

Analysts  have  shown  that  the  whole  scene  with  Pilate  in  Part  2  is  built  up  in 
palindromic  fashion  (ABCDEDCBA),  with  a  carefully  laid  out  arrangement  of  arias 
and  choruses,  including  purposeful  repetitions  of  material  in  the  turba  choruses.  The 
palindrome  was  one  oi  Bach's  favorite  structural  devices,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
it  here  either.  But  on  the  whole  the  St  John  Passion  strikes  us  as  a  particularly  direct  and 
dramatic  work,  with  its  special  emphasis  on  the  gospel  recitative  and  the  highly 
expressive  arias.  The  St.  Matthew  Passion,  which  followed  only  three  years  later,  though 
certainly  not  lacking  in  high  drama,  is  altogether  more  polished  and  reflective.  We  can 
only  guess  what  the  lost  Passions  might  have  been  like,  but  they  are  unlikely  to  have 
surpassed  the  St.  John  in  dramatic  urgency. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  for  the  St.  John  Passion  begins  on  page  32. 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


More.  .  . 

The  revolution  (no  tamer  word  will  suffice)  in  our  knowledge  of  Bach's  creative  activity 
due  to  the  researches  of  Diirr  and  von  Dadelsen  has  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than 
thirty  years  old  hopelessly  out  of  date,  including  several  devoted  to  the  Bach  Passions. 
The  only  general  life-and-works  treatment  of  Bach  that  is  recent  enough  to  have  taken 
into  account  most  of  the  new  work  is  Karl  Geiringer's  Johann  Sebastian  Bach:  Culmination 
of  an  Era  (Oxford),  and  even  that  has  been  overtaken  by  some  recent  discoveries.  Paul 
Steinitz  has  contributed  a  pleasant  little  volume  on  Bach's  Passions  to  the  Masterworks 
of  Choral  Music  series  (Paul  Elek,  London).  The  fundamental  source  for  information 
about  the  St.  John  Passion  is  the  Kritischer  Bericht  (Critical  Commentary)  to  Arthur 
Mendel's  new  edition  of  the  score  published  by  Barenreiter  in  the  Neue  Bach  Ausgabe — 
though,  obviously,  it  is  only  for  readers  with  German.  The  clearest  exposition  in  English 
of  the  source  problem  for  the  work  is  Mendel's  contribution  to  a  round  table  discussion 
printed  in  College  Music  Symposium  V  (1965).  For  a  recording,  I  recommend  Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt's  reading  with  the  Vienna  Concentus  Musicus  on  Telefunken's  Das  Alte 
Werk  series  (Harnoncourt's  mannerisms  can  be  an  acquired  taste,  but  this  recording  is 
less  problematic  for  me  than  some).  For  a  more  traditional  view,  with  modern 
instruments,  well  played  and  sung  at  a  bargain  price,  try  Karl  Forster  with  the  Berlin 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists  including  Fritz  Wunderlich,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Elisabeth  Grummer,  Christa  Ludwig,  Josef  Traxel,  and  Karl  Christian  Kohn 
(Seraphim).  One  recording  worth  special  mention,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
it,  is  the  performance  by  Hanns-Martin  Schneidt  on  Archiv;  it  contains  the  alternate 
versions  of  the  movements  that  Bach  revised  in  an  appendix,  so  you  can  flip  back  and 
forth  and  recreate  any  of  the  versions  described  in  the  note  all  by  yourself. 

-S.L. 
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Handel  &  Haydn 


Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 


This  is  your  chance 

to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 

(or  either  balcony). 

George  McKinnon  of  the  Boston  Globe  said  of  Handel  &  Haydn's 
complete  season's  sell-out,  'It  took  the  city's  oldest  musical 
organization  to  achieve  the  golden  goal  of  the  area's  myriad 
subscription  series.' 

Now,  in  celebration  of  The  Haydn  Year  and  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  seats,  we  are  doubling  the  number  of  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

THE  BEST  SEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE  WAITS  FOR  YOU 

at  a  price  you  can  afford.  But  don't  wait  to  reserve  it. 
Place  your  order  now  and  we  will  bill  you  later. 
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at  Symphony  Hall 


1 98M982  Season  Announcement 


1 


Thursday,  October  29,   1981 
Saturday,  October  31,   1981 


Bach  /  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 


2 


*       Wednesday,November  18,   1981 
Thursday,  November  19,  1981 


Haydn  /  PIANO  CONCERTO 
Shostakovich  /  PIANO  CONCERTO 
Haydn  /  TRUMPET  CONCERTO 


3 


Friday,  December  11,  1981 
Sunday,  December  13,  1981 


*      Thursday,  January  14,  1982 
Friday,  January  15,  1982 

Handel  /  WATER  MUSIC 
Haydn  /  CONCERT  ARIAS 


Thursday,  February  11,  1982 
Saturday,  February  13,  1982 


Haydn  Sc  Mozart  /  ORGAN  MASSES 
Poulenc  /  ORGAN  CONCERTO 
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*      Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 
Friday,  March  26,1982 


Handel /MESSIAH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$14.50  to 


Haydn  /  PARIS  SYMPHONIES 
Stravinsky  /  DUMBARTON  OAKS 


7 


Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
Saturday,  April  24,  1982 


Haydn  /  THE  SEASONS 


*Shaded  areas  indicate  concerts  that  are  included  in  the  Orchestral  Series. 

For  further  details  call  266-3605  or  write. 

Please  send  a  season  brochure  describing  the  H&H  1981-1982  season  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State/Zip. 


Return  to:  Handel  Sc  Haydn  Society,  158  Newbury  St.,  Boston  02116. 


Herr,  unser  Herrscher,  dessen  Ruhm 
In  alien  Landen  herrlich  ist! 
Zeig'  uns  durch  deine  Passion, 
Dass  du,  der  wahre  Gottessohn, 
Zu  aller  Zeit, 

Auch  in  der  grossten  Niedrigkeit, 
Verherrlicht  worden  bist. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  PASSION 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  GOSPEL  OF  SAINT  JOHN 

PART  ONE 

CHORUS 

Lord,  our  Lord,  whose  name 
Is  glorious  in  all  lands! 
Show  us  by  your  passion, 
That  you,  true  Son  of  God, 
Throughout  time, 
Even  in  the  greatest  lowliness, 
Are  raised  to  glory. 
THE  GOSPEL 


Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  went  with  his  disciples  over 
Cedron  Brook,  where  there  was  a  garden,  which 
Jesus  entered  with  his  disciples.  But  Judas,  he  who 
betrayed  him,  knew  the  place  too,  for  Jesus  had 
often  gathered  in  that  very  place  with  his  disciples. 
Now  when  Judas  had  surrounded  himself  with  the 
guards  and  the  High  Priests'  and  Pharisees'  ser- 
vants, he  came  in  there  with  lamps  and  torches, 
and  with  weapons.  Now,  as  Jesus  knew  everything 
that  had  to  befall  him,  he  stepped  forward,  and 
said  to  them: 

(Jesus)  Whom  do  you  want? 
(Evangelist)  They  answered  him: 

Chorus 

Jesus  of  Nazareth! 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  said  to  them: 
(Jesus)  I  am  he! 

(Evangelist)  Now  Judas,  he  who  betrayed  him,  was 
standing  among  them.  And  when  Jesus  said  to 
them,  I  am  he,  they  shrank  back  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Then  he  asked  them  again: 
(Jesus)  Whom  do  you  want? 
(Evangelist)  And  they  said: 
Chorus 

Jesus  of  Nazareth! 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  answered: 

(Jesus)  I  have  told  you,  I  am  he;  if  I  am  the  one  you 

want,  then  let  these  others  go! 


(Evangelist)  Jesus  ging  mit  seinen  Jiingern  iiber 
den  Bach  Kidron;  da  war  ein  Garten,  darein 
ging  Jesus  und  seine  Jiinger;  Judas  aber,  der  ihn 
verrieth,  wusste  den  Ort  auch,  denn  Jesus  ver- 
sammelte  sich  oft  daselbst  mit  seinen  Jiingern; 
da  nun  Judas  zu  sich  hatte  genommen  die  Schar 
und  der  Hohenpriester  und  Pharisaer  Diener, 
kommt  er  dahin  mit  Fackeln,  Lampen,  und  mit 
Waffen;  als  nun  Jesus  wusste  Alles,  was  ihm 
begegnen  sollte,  ging  er  hinaus,  und  sprach  zu 
ihnen: 

(Jesus)  Wen  suchet  ihr? 
(Evangelist)  Sie  antworteten  ihm: 

Jesum  von  Nazareth! 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  spricht  zu  ihnen: 

(Jesus)  Ich  bin's! 

(Evangelist)  Judas  aber,  der  ihn  verrieth,  stund 

auch  bei  ihnen.  Als  nun  Jesus  zu  ihnen  sprach, 

Ich  bin's,  wichen  sie  zuriicke  und  fielen  zu 

Boden.  Da  fragete  er  sie  abermals: 

(Jesus)  Wen  suchet  ihr? 

(Evangelist)  Sie  aber  sprachen: 

Jesum  von  Nazareth! 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  antwortete: 
(Jesus)  Ich  habe  euch  gesagt,  dass 
ich's  sei,  suchet  ihr  denn  mich,  so 
lasset  diese  gehen! 

CHORALE 
O  grosse  Lieb',  o  Lieb'  ohn'  alle  Masse,  Oh  great  love,  oh  love  beyond  all  measure, 

Die  dich  gebracht  auf  dieser  Marterstrasse!  That  brought  you  on  this  road  of  pain! 

Ich  lebte  mit  der  Welt  in  Lust  und  Freuden,  I  lived  with  the  world  in  desire  and  pleasure, 

Und  du  musst  leiden.  And  you  must  suffer. 


THE  GOSPEL 

! 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Auf  dass  das  Wort  erfullet  wiirde, 

(Evangelist)  That  the  words  might  be  fulfilled, 

welches  er  sagte:  Ich  habe  der  Keine  verloren, 

which  he  said:  I  have  not  lost  a  one  of  those  you 

die  du  mir  gegeben  hast.  Da  hatte  Simon  Petrus 

gave  me.  Simon  Peter  had  a  sword  by  him  then, 

ein  Schwert,  und  zog  es  aus,  und  schlug  nach 

and  drew  it  out,  and  struck  at  the  High  Priest's 

des  Hohenpriesters  Knecht,  und  hieb  ihm  sein 

bondsman,  and  hewed  his  right  ear  off,  and  the 

recht'  Ohr  ab,  und  der  Knecht  hiess  Malchus. 

bondsman  was  named  Malchus.  Then  Jesus  said  to 

Da  sprach  Jesus  zu  Petro: 

Peter: 

(Jesus)  Stecke  dein  Schwert  in  die  Scheide;  soil 

(Jesus)  Put  your  sword  in  its  sheath;  shall  I  not 

ich  den  Kelch  nicht  trinken,  den  mir  mein 

drink  the  cup  my  Father  has  given  me? 

Vater  gegeben  hat? 

CHORALE 

Dein  Will  gescheh',  Herr  Gott,  zugleich 

Your  will  be  done,  Lord  God,  as  much 

Auf  Erden  wie  im  Himmelreich; 

On  earth  as  in  your  realm  above; 

Gieb'  uns  Geduld  in  Leidenszeit, 

Give  us  patience  in  suffering's  hour, 

Gehorsamsein  in  Lieb  und  Leid, 

Obedience  in  love  and  grief, 

Wehr'  und  steur'  allem  Fleisch  und  Blut 

Curb  and  guide  all  flesh  and  blood 

Das  wider  deinen  Willen  tut. 

That  sets  itself  against  your  will. 

THE  GOSPEL 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Die  Schar  aber  und  der 

(Evangelist)  Then  the  guards  and  their  captain, 

Oberhauptmann,  und  die  Diener  der  Juden 

and  the  servants  of  the  Jews  took  Jesus,  and  bound 

nahmen  Jesum,  und  banden  ihn,  und  fuhreten 

him,  and  led  him  away  at  once  to  Annas,  the 

ihn  aufs  erste  zu  Hannas,  der  war  Kaiphas 

father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  who  was  the  High  Priest 

Schwaher,  welcher  des  Jahres  Hoherpriester 

of  the  year.  Now  it  was  Caiaphas  who  counselled 

war;  es  war  aber  Kaiphas,  der  den  Juden  rieth, 

the  Jews,  that  it  would  be  good,  if  one  man  were 

es  ware  gut,  dass  ein  Mensch  wiirde  umbracht 

done  away  with  for  the  people. 

fur  das  Volk. 

ARIA 

(Alt-solo) 

(Alto  Solo) 

Von  den  Stricken  meiner  Siinden 

From  the  tangle  of  my  sins 

Mich  zu  entbinden, 

To  untie  me, 

Wird  mein  Heil  gebunden. 

My  Salvation  must  be  bound. 

Mich  von  alien  Lasterbeulen 

From  the  ulcers  of  my  vices 

Vollig  zu  heilen, 

Fully  to  heal  me, 

Lasst  er  sich  verwunden. 

He  accepts  the  deadly  wound. 

THE  GOSPEL 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Simon  Petrus  aber  folgete  Jesu 

(Evangelist)  Now  Simon  Peter  followed  after  Jesus, 

nach,  und  ein  and'rer  Junger. 

and  another  disciple. 
ARIA 

(Sopran-solo) 

(Soprano  Solo) 

Ich  folge  dir  gleichfalls 

I'll  follow  behind  you 

Mit  freudigen  Schritten, 

With  joyful  steps, 

Und  lasse  dich  nicht, 

And  never  leave  you, 

Mein  Leben,  mein  Licht. 

My  life  and  my  light. 

Befordre  den  Lauf, 

Point  out  the  road, 

Und  hore  nicht  auf 

And  cease  not,  Lord, 

Selbst  an  mir  zu  Ziehen, 

Yourself  to  draw  me, 

Zu  schieben,  zu  bitten. 

To  drive  me,  to  call  me. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 

I^&y"^,'^;'.  .    ;".-;*'./'. 'v 

(Evangelist)  Derselbiger  Junger  war  dem 

Hohenpriester  bekannt,  und  ging  mit  Jesu  hin- 

ein  in  des  Hohenpriesters  Palast;  Petrus  aber 

stund  draussen  vor  der  Tiir.  Da  ging  der  andere 

Junger,  der  dem  Hohenpriester  bekannt  war, 

hinaus,  und  redete  mit  der  Turhuterin  und 

fuhrete  Petrum  hinein.  Da  sprach  die  Magd,  die 

Turhuterin,  zu  Petro: 

(Magd)  Bist  du  nicht  dieses  Menschen  Junger 

einer? 

(Evangelist)  Er  sprach: 

(Petrus)  Ich  bin's  nicht! 

(Evangelist)  Es  stunden  aber  die  Knechte  und 

Diener,  und  hatten  ein  Kohlfeu'r  gemacht 

(denn  es  war  kalt),  und  warmeten  sich;  Petrus 

aber  stund  bei  ihnen,  und  warmete  sich. 

Aber  der  Hohepriester  fragte  Jesum  um  seine 
Junger  und  um  seine  Lehre.  Jesus  antwortete 
ihm: 

(Jesus)  Ich  habe  frei  offentlich  geredet  vor  der 
Welt,  ich  habe  allezeit  gelehret  in  der  Schule 
und  in  dem  Tempel,  da  alle  Juden  zusammen 
kommen,  und  habe  nichts  in  Verborgnen 
gered't.  Was  fragest  du  mich  darum?  Frage  die 
darum,  die  gehort  haben,  was  ich  zu  ihnen 
geredet  habe;  siehe,  dieselbigen  wissen,  was  ich 
gesaget  habe! 

(Evangelist)  Als  er  aber  solches  redete,  gab  der 
Diener  einer,  die  dabei  stunden,  Jesu  einen 
Backenstreich,  und  sprach: 
(Diener)  Solltest  du  dem  Hohenpriester  also 
antworten? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  aber  antwortete: 
(Jesus)  Hab'  ich  iibel  gered't,  so  beweise  es,  dass 
es  bose  sei;  hab'  ich  aber  recht  gered't,  was 
schlagest  du  mich? 


Wer  hat  dich  so  geschlagen, 
Mein  Heil,  und  dich  mit  Plagen 
So  iibel  zugericht't? 
Du  bist  ja  nicht  ein  Sunder 
Wie  wir  und  unsre  Kinder, 
Von  Missetaten  weisst  du  nicht. 

Ich,  ich  und  meine  Siinden, 
Die  sich  wie  Kornlein  finden 
Des  Sandes  an  dem  Meer, 
Die  haben  dir  erreget 
Das  Elend,  das  dich  schlaget, 
Und  das  betriibte  Marterheer. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  This  same  disciple  was  known  to  the 
High  Priest,  and  went  inside  with  Jesus  into  the 
High  Priest's  palace.  But  Peter  stayed  outside 
before  the  door.  Then  the  other  disciple, 
who  was  known  to  the  High  Priest,  came  out  and 
spoke  with  the  girl  who  kept  the  door,  and  led 
Peter  inside.  Then  said  the  girl,  the  doorkeeper, 
to  Peter: 

(Girl)  Aren't  you  one  of  this  man's 
disciples? 

(Evangelist)  He  said: 
(Peter)  I  am  not! 

(Evangelist)  Now  the  bondsmen  and  servants  were 
standing  nearby,  and  had  made  a  fire  of  coals  (for  it 
was  cold),  and  were  warming  themselves.  And  Peter 
went  and  stood  among  them,  and  warmed  himself. 
Now  the  High  Priest  was  questioning  Jesus  con- 
cerning his  disciples  and  his  teachings.  Jesus 
answered  him: 

(Jesus)  I  have  been  glad  to  speak  openly 
before  all  the  world,  I  have  taught  always 
in  the  Synagogue  and  in  the  Temple,  where 
all  the  Jews  come  together,  and  have 
taught  nothing  in  secret.  Why  do 
you  ask  me  about  it?  Ask  those  who  heard, 
what  I  taught  them;  truly,  it  is  these 
who  know  what  I  said! 

(Evangelist)  Now  when  he  had  said  this,  one  of  the 
servants  who  were  standing  nearby  gave  Jesus  a 
blow  with  his  fist,  and  said: 
(Servant)  Is  that  how  you  answer  the 
High  Priest? 

(Evangelist)  But  Jesus  answered: 
(Jesus)  If  I  spoke  disrespectfully,  then  show  how  it 
was  wrong;  but  if  I  spoke  rightly,  why  do  you  strike 
me? 
CHORALE 

Who  was  it  dared  to  strike  you, 

My  Lord,  who  to  such  sorrows 

So  wrongly  sentenced  you? 

For  you  are  not  a  sinner 

Like  us  and  like  our  children, 

You  have  no  thought  of  doing  wrong. 

'Twas  I,  I  and  my  sins, 
Unnumbered  as  the  grains 
Of  sand  beside  the  sea, 
That  have  stirred  up  against  you 
The  miseries  that  strike  you, 
And  all  this  grievous  host  of  woes. 


THE  GOSPEL 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Und  Hannas  sandte  ihn  gebunden        (Evangelist)  And  Annas  sent  him  bound  to  the 

zu  dem  Hohenpriester  Kaiphas;  Simon  Petrus 

High  Priest  Caiaphas.  Simon  Peter  stood  and  warm- 

stund und  warmete  sich,  da  sprachen  sie  zu 

ed  himself,  and  they  said  to  him: 

ihm: 

Chorus 

Bist  du  nicht  seiner  Jiinger  einer? 

Aren't  you  one  of  his  disciples? 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Er  leugnete  aber  und  sprach: 

(Evangelist)  But  he  denied  it  and  said: 

(Petrus)  Ich  bin's  nicht! 

(Peter)  I  am  not! 

(Evangelist)  Spricht  des  Hohenpriesters  Knecht       (Evangelist)  Said  one  of  the  High  Priest's  bonds- 

einer,  ein  Gefreund'ter  dess,  dem  Petrus  das 

men,  a  friend  of  the  one  whose  ear  Peter  had  struck 

Ohr  abgehauen  hatte: 

off: 

(Knecht)  Sahe  ich  dich  nicht  im  Garten  bei 

(Bondsman)  Didn't  I  see  you  in  the  garden  with 

ihm? 

him? 

(Evangelist)  Da  verleugnete  Petrus  abermal, 

(Evangelist)  Then  Peter  denied  it  yet  again,  and  at 

und  alsobald  krahete  der  Hahn.  Da  gedachte 

once  the  cock  crowed.  Then  Peter  remembered 

Petrus  an  die  Worte  Jesu,  und  ging  hinaus  und 

Jesus'  words,  and  went  away  and  wept  bitterly. 

weinete  bitterlich. 

ARIA 

(Tenor-solo) 

(Tenor  Solo) 

Ach,  mein  Sinn, 

Ah,  my  soul, 

Wo  willt  du  endlich  hin, 

Where  will  you  ever  go, 

Wo  soil  ich  mich  erquicken? 

Where  can  I  find  relief? 

Bleib'  ich  hier? 

Shall  I  stay  here? 

Oder  wiinsch'  ich  mir 

Or  do  I  want 

Berg  und  Hiigel  auf  den  Riicken? 

The  hills  and  mountains  at  my  back? 

Bei  der  Welt  ist  gar  kein  Rath, 

There  is  no  answer  in  the  world, 

Und  im  Herzen 

And  in  my  heart 

Steh'n  die  Schmerzen 

Remains  the  pain 

Meiner  Missetat, 

Of  my  misdeed, 

Weil  der  Knecht  den  Herrn  verleugnet  hat. 

Because  the  servant  has  denied  his  Lord. 

CHORALE 

Petrus,  der  nicht  denkt  zuriick, 

Peter,  without  thinking  twice, 

Seinen  Gott  verneinet, 

His  own  God  denies; 

Der  doch  auf  ein'n  ernsten  Blick 

Once  he  sees  what  he  has  done, 

Bitterlichen  weinet: 

Bitterly  he  cries. 

Jesu,  blicke  mich  auch  an, 

Jesus,  also  look  on  me, 

Wenn  ich  nicht  will  biissen, 

When  I  will  not  repent; 

Wenn  ich  Boses  hab'  getan, 

When  I  have  done  evil  things, 

Rtihre  mein  Gewissen. 

Sting  my  heart  and  mind. 

—INTERMISSION— 

^KKSBBSSU^^^^^^^^Jit'vi^  BB  ^Vifi*/> 

Chrisms,  der  uns  selig  macht, 
Kein  Bos's  hat  begangen, 
Der  ward  fur  uns  in  der  Nacht 
Als  ein  Dieb  gefangen, 
Gefuhrt  vor  gottlose  Leut' 
Und  falschlich  verklaget, 
Verlacht,  verhohnt  und  verspeit, 
Wie  denn  die  Schrift  saget. 


(Evangelist)  Da  fuhreten  sie  Jesum  von  Kaiphas 
vor  das  Richthaus,  und  es  war  friihe.  Und  sie 
gingen  nicht  in  das  Richthaus,  auf  dass  sie  nicht 
unrein  wiirden,  sondern  Ostern  essen  mochten. 
Da  ging  Pilatus  zu  ihnen  hinaus,  und  sprach: 


(Pilatus)  Was  bringet  ihr  fur  Klage  wider  diesen 

Menschen? 

(Evangelist)  Sie  antworteten  und  sprachen  zu 

ihm: 


PART  TWO 

CHORALE 

Jesus  Christ,  who  brings  us  joy, 
He  had  done  no  wrong, 
Who,  for  us,  by  dark  of  night, 
Was  taken  like  a  thief, 
Led  in  front  of  godless  men 
And  falsely  accused, 
Laughed  at,  mocked  and  spat  upon, 
Just  as  Scripture  tells  us. 

THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Then  they  led  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  to 

before  the  Judgement  Hall,  and  it  was  early.  And 

they  did  not  go  into  the  Judgement  Hall,  so  that 

they  might  not  be  made  unclean,  but  instead  be 

able  to  eat  the  Passover.  Then  Pilate  went  out  to 

them  and  said: 

(Pilate)  What  complaint  do  you  bring  against  this 

man? 

(Evangelist)  They  answered  and  said  to  him: 


Ware  dieser  nicht  ein  Ubeltater,  wir 
hatten  dir  ihn  nicht  iiberantwortet. 


Chorus 

Were  this  fellow  not  a  wrongdoer,  we 
would  not  have  delivered  him  to  you. 

Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Da  sprach  Pilatus  zu  ihnen: 
(Pilatus)  So  nehmet  ihr  ihn  hin  und  richtet  ihn 
nach  eurem  Gesetze! 
(Evangelist)  Da  sprachen  die  Juden  zu  ihm: 

Wir  diirfen  niemand  toten. 


(Evangelist)  Auf  dass  erfiillet  wiirde  das  Wort 

Jesu,  welches  er  sagte,  da  er  deutete,  welches 

Todes  er  sterben  wiirde.  Da  ging  Pilatus  wieder 

hinein  in  das  Richthaus,  und  rief  Jesum,  und 

sprach  zu  ihn: 

(Pilatus)  Bist  du  der  Juden  Konig? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  antwortete: 

(Jesus)  Redest  du  das  von  dir  selbst,  oder 

haben's  dir  Andere  von  mir  gesagt? 

(Evangelist)  Pilatus  antwortete: 

(Pilatus)  Bin  ich  ein  Jude?  Dein  Volk  und  die 

Hohenpriester  haben  dich  mir  iiberantwortet; 

was  hast  du  getan? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  antwortete: 

(Jesus)  Mein  Reich  ist  nicht  von  dieser  Welt; 

ware  mein  Reich  von  dieser  Welt,  meine  Diener 

wiirden  darob  kampfen,  dass  ich  den  Juden 

nicht  iiberantwortet  wiirde!  Aber  nun  ist  mein 

Reich  nicht  von  dannen. 


(Evangelist)  Then  Pilate  said  to  them: 
(Pilate)  Then  take  him  away  and  judge  him  by  your 
Law! 

(Evangelist)  Then  the  Jews  said  to  him: 
Chorus 

We  may  not  execute  anyone. 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  That  the  words  of  Jesus  might  be 
fulfilled,  which  he  said,  saying  by  what  death  he 
would  die.  Then  Pilate  went  back  into  the  Judge- 
ment Hall,  and  called  Jesus  to  him  and  said: 


(Pilate)  Are  you  the  King  of  the  Jews? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  answered: 

(Jesus)  Do  you  say  this  of  yourself,  or  have  others 

said  it  to  you  of  me? 

(Evangelist)  Pilate  answered: 

(Pilate)  Am  I  a  Jew?  Your  own  people  and  the  High 

Priests  have  delivered  you  to  me;  what  have  you 

done? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  answered: 

(Jesus)  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  were  my 

kingdom  of  this  world,  my  servants  would  fight, 

that  I  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews!  But  now  my 

kingdom  is  not  from  thence. 


Ach  grosser  Konig,  gross  zu  alien  Zeiten, 
Wie  kann  ich  g'nugsam  diese  Treu'  ausbreiten? 
Kein's  Menschen  Herze  mag  indes  ausdenken 
Was  dir  zu  schenken. 

Ich  kann's  mit  meinen  Sinnen  nicht  erreichen, 
Womit  doch  dein  Erbarmen  zu  vergleichen. 
Wie  kann  ich  dir  denn  deine  Liebestaten 
Im  Werk  erstatten? 


(Evangelist)  Da  sprach  Pilatus  zu  ihm: 

(Pilatus)  So  bist  du  dennoch  ein  Konig? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  antwortete: 

(Jesus)  Du  sagest's,  ich  bin  ein  Konig.  Ich  bin 

dazu  geboren  und  in  die  Welt  kommen,  dass 

ich  die  Wahrheit  zeugen  soil.  Wer  aus  der 

Wahrheit  ist,  der  horet  meine  Stimme. 

(Evangelist)  Spricht  Pilatus  zu  ihm: 

(Pilatus)  Was  ist  Wahrheit? 

(Evangelist)  Und  da  er  das  gesaget,  ging  er 

wieder  hinaus  zu  den  Juden,  und  spricht  zu 

ihnen: 

(Pilatus)  Ich  finde  keine  Schuld  an  ihm.  Ihr 

habt  aber  eine  Gewohnheit,  dass  ich  euch  einen 

losgebe;  wollt  ihr  nun,  dass  ich  euch  der  Juden 

Konig  losgebe? 

(Evangelist)  Da  schrieen  sie  wieder  allesamt, 

und  sprachen: 


CHORALE 

Oh  mighty  King,  mighty  in  all  ages, 
How  can  I  praise  your  faithfulness  enough? 
No  man's  heart  can  truly  understand 
What  praise  is  due. 

My  reason  will  not  reach  so  far,  to  find 
A  likeness  to  your  mercy. 
How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  acts  of  love, 
How  pay  them  back  with  works? 

THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Then  Pilate  said  to  him: 

(Pilate)  So  you  are,  after  all,  a  king? 

(Evangelist)  Jesus  answered: 

(Jesus)  You  say  this,  I  am  a  king.  For  this  I  was  born 

and  came  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 

to  the  truth.  Whoever  is  of  the  truth,  he  knows  my 

voice. 

(Evangelist)  Said  Pilate  to  him: 

(Pilate)  What  is  truth? 

(Evangelist)  And  having  said  that,  he  went  back 

out  to  the  Jews,  and  said  to  them: 


Nicht  diesen,  sondern  Barabbam! 

(Evangelist)  Barabbbas  aber  war  ein  Morder. 
Da  nahm  Pilatus  Jesum  und  geisselte  ihn. 

(Bass-solo) 

Betrachte,  meine  Seel',  mit  angstlichem 

Vergniigen, 
Mit  bitt'rer  Lust  und  halb  beklemmt 

von  Herzen, 
Dein  hochstes  Gut  in  Jesu  Schmerzen, 
Wie  dir  auf  Dornen,  so  ihn  stechen, 
Die  Himmelsschlusselblumen  bliih'n; 
Du  kannst  viel  siisse  Frucht  von  seiner 

Wermut  brechen, 
D'rum  sieh'  ohn'  Unterlass  auf  ihn. 


(Pilate)  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  Now  you  have  a 
custom,  that  I  release  one  man  for  you  {at  Pas- 
sover}; do  you  want  me  now  to  release  the  King  of 
the  Jews  for  you? 

(Evangelist)  Then  they  all  cried  out  again  together, 
and  said: 
Chorus 

Not  this  one,  but  Barabbas! 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Now  Barabbas  was  an  assassin.  Then 
Pilate  took  Jesus  and  had  him  flogged. 

ARIOSO 

(Bass  Solo) 

Consider,  my  soul,  with  anguished  joy, 

With  bitter  pleasure  and  half-frozen 

heart, 
That  Jesus'  pain  is  your  highest  good, 
That  the  thorns  that  pierce  him  bloom 

for  you, 
Each  blossom  a  key  to  heaven's  door; 
You  can  pluck  sweet  fruit  from  his 

wormwood  tree, 
So  gaze  upon  him  endlessly. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


(Tenor-solo) 

Erwage,  wie  sein  blutgefarbter  Riicken 

In  alien  Stiicken 

Dem  Himmel  gleiche  geht! 

Daran,  nachdem  die  Wasserwogen 

Von  uns'rer  Siindflut  sich  verzogen, 

Der  allerschonste  Regenbogen 

Als  Gottes  Gnadenzeichen  steht. 


(Evangelist)  Und  die  Kriegsknechte  flochten 
eine  Krone  von  Dornen,  und  setzten  sie  auf 
sein  Haupt,  und  legten  ihm  ein  Purpurkleid  an, 
und  sprachen: 

Chorus 


ARIA 

(Tenor  Solo) 

Mark,  how  his  bloodstained  back, 
Its  every  welt, 
Is  lifted  high  as  heaven! 
For  which,  after  the  tossing  waves 
Of  our  ocean  of  sin  are  calmed, 
The  rainbow  in  its  loveliness 
Signifies  God's  grace. 
THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  And  the  soldiers  braided  a  crown  out 
of  thorns,  and  set  it  on  his  head,  and  draped  a 
purple  robe  around  him,  and  said: 


Sei  gegriisset,  lieber  Judenkonig! 


All  hail,  dear  King  of  the  Jews! 


Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Und  gaben  ihm  Backenstreiche. 

Da  ging  Pilatus  wieder  heraus  und  sprach  zu 

ihnen: 

(Pilatus)  Sehet,  ich  fiihre  ihn  heraus  zu  euch, 

dass  ihr  erkennet,  dass  ich  keine  Schuld  an  ihm 

finde. 

(Evangelist)  Also  ging  Jesus  heraus,  und  trug 

eine  Dornenkrone  und  Purpurkleid.  Und  er 

sprach  zu  ihnen: 

(Pilatus)  Sehet,  welch'  ein  Mensch! 

(Evangelist)  Da  ihn  die  Hohenpriester  und  Di- 

ener  sahen,  schrieen  sie  und  sprachen: 

Chorus 


(Evangelist)  And  gave  him  blows  with  their  fists. 

Then  Pilate  went  out  to  them  again  and  said  to 

them: 

(Pilate)  Watch,  I  will  bring  him  out  to  you,  so  that 

you  may  see  that  I  find  no  fault  in  him. 

(Evangelist)  Therefore  Jesus  came  out,  and  he  was 

wearing  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a  purple  robe.  And 

he  said  to  them: 

(Pilate)  Look  at  this  man! 

(Evangelist)  When  the  High  Priests  and  servants 

saw  him,  they  cried  out  and  said: 


Kreuzige! 


Crucify! 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Pilatus  sprach  zu  ihnen: 
(Pilatus)  Nehmet  ihr  ihn  hin  und  kreuziget  ihn, 
denn  ich  finde  keine  Schuld  an  ihm! 
(Evangelist)  Die  Juden  antworteten  ihm: 


(Evangelist)  Pilate  said  to  them: 

(Pilate)  You  take  him  away  and  crucify  him,  for  I 

find  no  fault  in  him! 

(Evangelist)  The  Jews  answered  him: 


Chorus 


Wir  haben  ein  Gesetz,  und  nach  dem  Gesetz 
soil  er  sterben,  denn  er  hat  sich  selbst  zu  Gottes 
Sohn  gemacht. 

Recitative 


We  have  a  Law,  and  by  this  Law  he  must  die,  for  he 
has  made  himself  the  Son  of  God. 


(Evangelist)  Da  Pilatus  das  Wort  horete, 

fiirchtet'  er  sich  noch  mehr;  und  ging  wieder 

hinein  in  das  Richthaus,  und  sprach  zu  Jesu: 

(Pilatus)  Von  wannen  bist  du? 

(Evangelist)  Aber  Jesus  gab  ihm  keine  Antwort; 

da  sprach  Pilatus  zu  ihm: 

(Pilatus)  Redest  du  nicht  mit  mir?  Weissest  du 

nicht,  dass  ich  Macht  habe,  dich  zu  kreuzigen, 

und  Macht  habe,  dich  loszugeben? 


(Evangelist)  When  Pilate  heard  their  words,  he  was 
even  more  afraid,  and  went  back  into  the  Judge- 
ment Hall,  and  said  to  Jesus: 
(Pilate)  From  whence  are  you? 
(Evangelist)  But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer;  then 
Pilate  said  to  him: 

(Pilate)  Won't  you  speak  with  me?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  have  the  power  to  crucify  you,  and  the  power 
to  let  you  go? 


(Evangelist)  Jesus  antwortete: 

(Jesus)  Du  hattest  keine  Macht  iiber  mich, 

wenn  sie  dir  nicht  ware  von  oben  herab 

gegeben;  darum,  der  mich  dir  uberantwortet 

hat,  der  hat's  gross're  Sunde. 

(Evangelist)  Von  dem  an  trachtete  Pilatus,  wie 

er  ihn  losliesse. 


(Evangelist)  Jesus  answered: 
(Jesus)  You  would  have  no  power  over  me,  were  it 
not  given  to  you  from  above;  therefore,  he  who 
delivered  me  to  you,  he  has  the  greater  sin. 

(Evangelist)  From  then  on,  Pilate  pondered  how  he 
might  let  him  go. 


CHORUS 


Durch  dein  Gefangnis,  Gottes  Sohn, 

1st  uns  die  Freiheit  kommen, 

Dein  Kerker  ist  der  Gnadenthron, 

Die  Friestatt  aller  Frommen; 

Denn  gingst  du  nicht  die  Knechtschaft  ein, 

Miisst'  unsre  Knechtschaft  ewig  sein. 


Through  your  captivity,  Son  of  God, 

Our  freedom  came  to  us; 

Your  dungeon  is  Throne  of  Grace 

Where  you  set  free  the  godly; 

Had  you  not  entered  slavery, 

We  all  were  slaves  eternally. 


THE  GOSPEL 


Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Die  Juden  aber  schrieen  und 
sprachen: 


(Evangelist)  But  the  Jews  cried  out  and  said: 


Chorus 


Lassest  du  diesen  los,  so  bist  du  des  Kaisers  If  you  let  this  man  go,  you  are  no  friend  of  the 

Freund  nicht,  denn  wer  sich  zum  Konige  ma-  Emperor,  for  whoever  makes  himself  King  is 

chet,  der  ist  wider  den  Kaiser.  against  the  Emperor. 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Da  Pilatus  das  Wort  horete,  fiihrete       (Evangelist)  When  Pilate  heard  their  words,  he  led 


er  Jesum  heraus,  und  setzte  sich  auf  den 
Richtstuhl  an  der  Statte,  die  da  heisset: 
Hochpflaster,  auf  Ebraisch  aber:  Gabbatha.  Es 
war  aber  der  Rusttag  in  Ostern,  um  die  sechste 
Stunde,  und  er  spricht  zu  den  Juden: 
(Pilatus)  Sehet,  das  ist  euer  Konig! 
(Evangelist)  Sie  schrieen  aber: 


Jesus  out,  and  set  himself  on  his  judgement  seat  in 

the  place  called  the  High  Walk,  or  in  Hebrew, 

Gabbatha.  Now  it  was  the  Day  of  Preparation  in 

Passover,  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  he  said  to  the 

Jews: 

(Pilate)  Look!  This  is  your  King! 

(Evangelist)  But  they  cried  out: 


Weg  mit  dem,  kreuzige  ihn! 


Chorus 

Away  with  the  fellow,  crucify  him! 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Spricht  Pilatus  zu  ihnen:  (Evangelist)  Said  Pilate  to  them: 

(Pilatus)  Soil  ich  euren  Konig  kreuzigen?  (Pilate)  Shall  I  crucify  your  King? 

(Evangelist)  Die  Hohenpriester  antworteten:  (Evangelist)  The  High  Priests  answered: 

Chorus 

Wir  haben  keinen  Konig  denn  den  Kaiser.  We  have  no  king  but  the  Emperor. 

Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Da  iiberantwortete  er  ihn,  dass  er 
gekreuziget  wiirde.  Sie  nahmen  aber  Jesum  und 
fiihreten  ihn  hin,  und  er  trug  sein  Kreuz  und 
ging  hinaus  zur  Statte,  die  da  hiesset: 
Schadelstatt',  welches  heisset  auf  Ebraisch: 
Golgatha! 


(Evangelist)  Then  he  gave  him  over,  that  he  might 
be  crucified.  They  took  Jesus  and  led  him  away,  and 
he  carried  his  cross  and  went  forth  to  the  place 
called  the  Place  of  the  Skull,  or  as  it  is  in  Hebrew, 
Golgatha! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


ARIA  WITH  CHORUS 


(Bass-solo) 

Eilt,  ihr  angefochtnen  Seelen, 

Geht  aus  euren  Marterhohlen. 

Eilt! 

(Chor)Wohin? 

(Bass-solo)         Nach  Golgatha! 

Nehmet  an  des  Glaubens  Flugel, 

Flieht! 

(Chor)Wohin? 

(Bass-solo)         Zum  Kreuzes  Hiigel, 

Eure  Wohlfahrt  bluht  allda. 


(Bass  Solo) 

Run,  beleaguered  souls, 

Leave  your  dens  of  suffering. 

Run! 

(Chorus)  Run  where? 

(Bass  Solo)  To  Golgatha! 

Put  on  the  wings  of  faith 

And  fly! 

(Chorus)  Fly  where? 

(Bass  Solo)  To  the  Hill  of  the  Cross, 

Your  salvation  blossoms  there. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Allda  kreuzigten  sie  ihn,  und  mit 
ihm  zween  andere,  zu  beiden  Seiten,  Jesum  aber 
mitten  inne.  Pilatus  aber  schrieb  ein 
Uberschrift,  und  setzte  sie  auf  das  Kreuz,  und 
war  geschrieben:  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  der  Juden 
Konig;  diese  Uberschrift  lasen  viel  Juden,  denn 
die  Statte  war  nahe  bei  der  Stadt,  da  Jesus 
gekreuziget  ist. 

Und  es  war  geschrieben  auf  ebraische, 
griechische  und  lateinische  Sprache. 

Da  sprachen  die  Hohenpriester  der  Juden  zu 
Pilato: 


(Evangelist)  And  there  they  crucified  him,  and 
with  him  two  others,  on  either  side,  but  Jesus  in  the 
middle.  Now  Pilate  wrote  a  sign,  and  set  it  on  the 
cross,  and  it  was  written:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of 
the  Jews;  this  sign  was  read  by  many  of  the  Jews,  for 
the  place  was  near  to  the  city,  where  Jesus  was 
crucified. 

And  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

Then  the  High  Priests  of  the  Jews  said  to  Pilate: 


Chorus 

Schreibe  nicht:  der  Juden  Konig,  sondern  dass         Don't  write,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  but  that  he  said,  I 
er  gesaget  habe:  Ich  bin  der  Juden  Konig!  am  the  King  of  the  Jews! 

Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Pilatus  antwortet:  (Evangelist)  Pilate  answered: 

(Pilatus)  Was  ich  geschrieben  habe,  das  habe  (Pilate)  What  I  have  written  is  what  I  have  written. 

ich  geschrieben. 


CHORALE 


In  meines  Herzens  Grunde, 
Dein  Nam'  und  Kreuz  allein 
Funkelt  all'  Zeit  und  Stunde, 
Drauf  kann  ich  frohlich  sein. 
Erschein'  mir  in  dem  Bilde, 
Zu  Trost  in  meiner  Not, 
Wie  du,  Herr  Christ,  so  milde, 
Dich  hast  geblut't  zu  Tod. 


In  my  heart's  dark  places, 
Your  name  and  cross  alone 
Shine  in  all  hours  and  ages, 
For  which  I  can  rejoice. 
Show  me,  Lord,  the  picture, 
For  comfort  in  my  pain, 
How  you,  Lord  Christ,  so  gentle, 
Did  bleed  yourself  to  death. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Die  Kriegsknechte  aber,  da  sie 
Jesum  gekreuziget  hatten,  nahmen  seine 
Kleider  und  machten  vier  Teile,  einem 
jeglichen  Kriegsknechte  sein  Teil,  dazu  auch 
den  Rock.  Der  Rock  aber  war  ungenahet,  von 
oben  an  gewiirket  durch  and  durch.  Da 
sprachen  sie  untereinander: 


(Evangelist)  Now  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  cru- 
cified Jesus,  took  his  clothes  and  made  four  shares 
of  them,  to  each  soldier  his  share,  and  there  was 
also  his  coat.  Now  the  coat  was  without  seams, 
woven  in  one  piece  from  top  to  bottom.  Then  they 
said  to  each  other: 


Cho 


rus 


Lasset  uns  den  nicht  zerteilen,  sondern  darum 
losen,  wess  er  sein  soil. 

Recitative 


Let  us  not  tear  it  in  parts,  but  cast  lots,  to  see  whose 
it  shall  be. 


(Evangelist)  Auf  dass  erfullet  wurde  die  Schrift, 
die  da  saget:  Sie  haben  meine  Kleider  unter  sich 
geteilet,  und  haben  iiber  meinen  Rock  das  Los 
geworfen.  Solches  taten  die  Kriegesknechte.  Es 
stund  aber  bei  dem  Kreuze  Jesu  seine  Mutter 
und  seiner  Mutter  Schwester,  Maria  Cleophas' 
Weib,  und  Maria  Magdalena.  Da  nun  Jesus 
seine  Mutter  sahe  und  den  Jiinger  dabei  stehen, 
den  er  lieb  hatte,  spricht  er  zu  seiner  Mutter: 
(Jesus)  Weib!  Siehe,  das  ist  dein  Sohn! 
(Evangelist)  Darnach  spricht  er  zu  dem  Jiinger: 
(Jesus)  Siehe,  das  ist  deine  Mutter! 


(Evangelist)  That  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled, 
where  they  say:  They  have  divided  my  clothes 
among  them,  and  have  cast  lots  for  my  coat.  These 
things  did  the  soldiers.  Now  there  stood  by  Jesus' 
cross  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  And  when 
Jesus  saw  his  mother  and  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  standing  nearby,  he  said  to  his  mother; 

(Jesus)  Woman!  Behold,  there  is  your  son! 
(Evangelist)  After  which  he  said  to  his  disciple: 
(Jesus)  Behold,  there  is  your  mother! 


CHORALE 


Er  nahm  alles  wohl  in  Acht 
In  der  letzten  Stunde, 
Seine  Mutter  noch  bedacht, 
Setzt'  ihr  ein'n  Vormunde. 
O  Mensch,  mache  Richtigkeit, 
Gott  und  Menschen  liebe, 
Stirb  darauf  ohn'  alles  Leid, 
Und  dich  nicht  betriibe. 


He  took  thought  for  everything 

In  his  final  hour, 

Thinking  of  his  mother  still, 

Set  a  friend  to  help  her. 

Oh  Man,  live  a  righteous  life, 

Loving  God  and  man, 

Then  leave  the  world,  all  free  of  pain, 

And  nevermore  be  sad. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Und  von  Stund'  an  nahm  sie  der 
Jiinger  zu  sich.  Darnach,  als  Jesus  wusste,  dass 
schon  alles  vollbracht  war,  dass  die  Schrift  er- 
fullet wurde,  spricht  er: 
(Jesus)  Mich  diirstet! 

(Evangelist)  Da  stund  ein  Gefasse  voll  Essigs. 
Sie  fiilleten  aber  einen  Schwamm  mit  Essig  und 
legten  ihn  um  einen  Isoppen  und  hielten  es 
ihm  dar  zum  Munde.  Da  nun  Jesus  den  Essig 
genommen  hatte,  sprach  er: 
(Jesus)  Es  ist  vollbracht! 


(Evangelist)  And  from  that  hour  on,  the  disciple 
took  her  to  himself.  Thereupon,  since  Jesus  knew 
that  now  all  things  were  completed,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  fulfilled,  he  said: 
(Jesus)  I  thirst! 

(Evangelist)  There  stood  nearby  a  jar  full  of  vin- 
egar. And  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar  and 
wrapped  it  around  a  hyssop  stem  and  held  it  up  to 
his  mouth.  Now  when  Jesus  had  taken  the  vinegar, 
he  said: 
(Jesus)  It  is  fulfilled! 


ARIA 


(Alt-solo) 

Es  ist  vollbracht, 

O  Trost  fur  die  gekrankten  Seelen. 

Die  Trauernacht 

Lasst  mich  die  letzte  Stunde  zahlen. 

Der  Held  aus  Juda  siegt  mit  Macht 

Und  schliesst  den  Kampf:  es  ist  vollbracht. 


(Alto  Solo) 

It  is  fulfilled, 

Oh  comfort  for  afflicted  souls. 

This  night  of  sorrow 

Lets  me  toll  the  final  hour. 

Judah's  champion  comes  in  power 

And  ends  the  strife:  it  is  fulfilled. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 

(Evangelist)  Und  neigte  das  Haupt  und 
verschied. 

Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


(Evangelist)  And  bowed  his  head  and  was  gone. 


ARIA  WITH  CHORUS 


(Bass-solo) 

Mein  teurer  Heiland,  lass  dich  fragen, 

Da  du  nunmehr  ans  Kreuz  geschlagen 

Und  selbst  gesaget:  Es  ist  vollbracht! 

Bin  ich  vom  Sterben  frei  gemacht? 

Kann  ich  durch  deine  Pein  und  Sterben 

Das  Himmelreich  ererben? 

Ist  aller  Welt  Erlosung  da? 

Du  kannst  vor  Schmerzen  zwar  nicht  sagen, 

Doch  neigest  du  das  Haupt  und  sprichst 

Stillschweigend:  Ja! 

(Chor) 

Jesus,  der  du  warest  tot, 

Lebest  nun  ohn'  Ende, 

In  der  letzten  Todesnot, 

Nirgend  mich  hinwende, 

Als  zu  dir,  der  mich  versiihnt, 

O  mein  trauter  Herre! 

Gieb  mir  nur  was  du  verdient, 

Mehr  ich  nicht  begehre. 


(Bass  Solo) 

Beloved  Savior,  let  me  ask, 

Since  you,  forever  nailed  to  the  cross, 

Yourself  did  say:  It  is  fulfilled! 

Am  I  set  free  from  death  at  last? 

Can  I,  by  your  pain  and  death, 

Inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven? 

Is  all  the  world's  redemption  there? 

Your  pain  is  such,  you  cannot  speak; 

And  yet,  you  bow  your  head  to  say 

In  silence:  Yes! 

(Chorus) 

Jesus,  you  who  once  were  dead 

And  now  live  forever, 

In  the  last  distress  of  death, 

Let  me  wander  never, 

Save  to  you  who  died  for  me, 

Oh  beloved  Lord! 

Give  me  only  what  you  earned, 

More  I  do  not  ask  for. 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Und  siehe  da,  der  Vorhang  im 
Tempel  zerriss  in  zwei  Stuck,  von  oben  an  bis 
unten  aus.  Und  die  Erde  erbebete,  und  die 
Felsen  zerrissen,  und  die  Graber  taten  sich  auf. 
Und  stunden  auf  viele  Leiber  der  Heiligen. 


(Evangelist)  And  behold,  the  Veil  of  the  Temple 
was  torn  in  two,  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  stones  cracked, 
and  the  graves  burst  open,  and  the  bodies  of  many 
saints  stood  up  from  them. 


ARIOSO 


(Tenor-solo) 

Mein  Herz!  Indem  die  ganze  Welt 
Bei  Jesu  Leiden  gleichfalls  leidet, 
Die  Sonne  sich  in  Trauer  kleidet, 
Der  Vorhang  reisst,  der  Fels  zerfallt, 
Die  Erde  bebt,  die  Graber  spalten, 
Weil  sie  den  Schopfer  sehn  erkalten: 
Was  willt  du  deines  Ortes  tun? 


(Tenor  Solo) 

My  heart!  While  all  the  world 

In  Jesus'  suffering  suffers, 

The  sun  is  dressed  in  mourning, 

The  Veil  is  rent,  the  stone  is  broken, 

The  earth  trembles,  the  graves  burst  open, 

Because  they  see  their  Maker  growing  cold: 

What  will  you  do  for  your  part? 


ARIA 


(Sopran-solo) 

Zerfliesse,  mein  Herze,  in  Fluten 

der  Zahren, 
Dem  Hochsten  zu  ehren. 
Erzahle  der  Welt  und  dem  Himmel  die  Not, 
Dein  Jesus  ist  tot! 


(Soprano  Solo) 

Dissolve,  my  heart,  in  floods  o{  tears, 

To  honor  the  Highest. 

Tell  the  heavens  and  earth  your  distress: 

Your  Jesus  is  dead! 


THE  GOSPEL 
Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Die  Juden  aber,  dieweil  es  der  Riist- 
tag  war,  dass  nicht  die  Leichname  am  Kreuze 
blieben  den  Sabbat  iiber  (denn  desselbigen 
Sabbatstag  war  sehr  gross),  baten  sie  Pilatum, 
dass  ihre  Beine  gebrochen,  und  sie  abgenom- 
men  wiirden;  da  kamen  die  Kriegsknechte  und 
brachen  dem  ersten  die  Beine,  und  dem  an- 
dern,  der  mit  ihm  gekreuziget  war.  Als  sie  aber 
zu  Jesu  kamen,  da  sie  sahen,  dass  er  schon 
gestorben  war,  brachen  sie  ihm  die  Beine  nicht; 
sondern  der  Kriegesknechte  einer  offnete  seine 
Seite  mit  einem  Speer,  und  alsobald  ging  Blut 
und  Wasser  heraus.  Und  der  das  gesehen  hat, 
der  hat  es  bezeuget,  und  sein  Zeugnis  ist  wahr, 
und  derselbige  weiss,  dass  er  die  Wahrheit  saget, 
auf  dass  ihr  glaubet.  Denn  solches  ist 
geschehen,  auf  dass  die  Schrift  erfiillet  wiirde: 
Ihr  sollet  ihm  kein  Bein  zerbrechen,  und  aber- 
mal  spricht  eine  andere  Schrift:  Sie  werden 
sehen,  in  welchen  sie  gestochen  haben. 


(Evangelist)  Now  the  Jews,  it  being  the  Day  of 
Preparation,  not  wanting  the  bodies  to  remain  on 
the  crosses  over  the  Sabbath  (for  that  week's  Sab- 
bath was  very  great),  petitioned  Pilate  that  their 
legs  might  be  broken,  and  the  bodies  taken  away; 
then  came  the  soldiers  and  broke  the  legs  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  other  who  was  crucified  with  him. 
But  when  they  came  in  turn  to  Jesus  and  saw  that 
he  was  already  dead,  they  did  not  break  his  legs; 
instead,  one  of  the  soldiers  opened  his  side  with  a 
spear,  and  at  once  blood  and  water  rushed  out. 
And  he  who  saw  this  has  testified  to  it,  and  his 
testimony  is  true,  and  this  same  man  knows  that  he 
speaks  the  truth  that  you  may  believe.  For  all  this 
happened  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled: 
They  shall  not  break  a  bone  of  him;  and  again 
where  they  say:  They  shall  see  whom  they  have 
pierced. 


CHORALE 


O  hilf,  Christe,  Gottes  Sohn, 
Durch  dein  bittres  Leiden, 
Dass  wir,  dir  stets  untertan, 
AH'  Untugend  meiden; 
Deinen  Tod  und  sein'  Ursach 
Fruchtbarlich  bedenken, 
Dafiir,  wiewohl  arm  und  schwach, 
Dir  Dankopfer  schenken. 


Help  us,  Christ,  oh  Son  of  God, 

By  your  bitter  pain, 

That  we,  truly  serving  you, 

May  avoid  all  sin; 

On  your  death  and  on  its  cause 

Help  us  richly  ponder, 

And,  though  we  be  poor  and  weak, 

Help  us  thanks  to  offer. 


THE  GOSPEL 

Recitative 


(Evangelist)  Darnach  bat  Pilatum  Joseph  von 
Arimathia,  der  ein  Jiinger  Jesu  war  (doch 
heimlich,  aus  Furcht  vor  den  Juden),  dass  er 
mochte  abnehmen  den  Leichnam  Jesu.  Und 
Pilatus  erlaubete  es.  Derowegen  kam  er  und 
nahm  den  Leichnam  Jesu  herab.  Es  kam  aber 
auch  Nicodemus,  der  vormals  in  der  Nacht  zu 
Jesu  kommen  war,  und  brachte  Myrrhen  und 
Aloen  untereinander,  bei  hundert  Pfunden.  Da 
nahmen  sie  den  Leichnam  Jesu,  und  bunden 
ihn  in  leinen  Tiicher  mit  Spezereien,  wie  die 
Juden  pflegen  zu  begraben. 

Es  war  aber  an  der  Statte,  da  er  gekreuziget 
ward,  ein  Garten,  und  im  Garten  ein  neu  Grab, 
in  welches  niemand  je  gelegen  war,  daselbst  hin 
legten  sie  Jesum,  um  des  Riisttags  willen  der 
Juden,  dieweil  das  Grab  nahe  war. 


(Evangelist)  Afterwards,  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  (but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews), 
petitioned  Pilate  that  he  might  remove  Jesus'  body. 
And  Pilate  allowed  it.  Therefore  he  came  and  took 
Jesus'  body  away.  Then  came  also  Nicodemus,  who 
before  had  come  to  Jesus  in  the  night,  and  he 
brought  myrrh  and  aloes  blended  together,  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  Then  they  took  Jesus'  body,  and 
wrapped  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
Jews  are  accustomed  to  bury. 


Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified,  there 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb  in 
which  no  one  had  yet  been  laid;  there  they  laid 
Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  the  Jew's  Day  of  Preparation, 
because  the  tomb  was  near  at  hand. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


CHORUS 


Ruht  wohl,  ruht  wohl,  ihr  heiligen  Gebeine, 
Die  ich  nun  weiter  nicht  beweine, 
Ruht  wohl,  und  bringt  auch  mich  zur  Ruh\ 
Das  Grab,  so  euch  bestimmet  ist, 
Und  ferner  keine  Not  umschliesst, 
Macht  mir  den  Himmel  auf,  und  schliesst 
die  Holle  zu. 


Rest  well,  rest  well,  ye  holy  limbs, 
For  whom  I'll  weep  no  more, 
Rest  well,  and  bring  me,  too,  to  rest. 
The  grave,  which  was  prepared  for  you, 
And  which  holds  no  more  pain  for  you, 
Throws  Heaven  open  to  me,  and  shuts  the 
gates  of  Hell. 


CHORALE 


Ach  Herr,  lass  dein  lieb'  Engelein 
Am  letzten  End'  die  Seele  mein 
In  Abrahams  Schoss  tragen! 
Den  Leib  in  sein'm  Schlafkammerlein 
Gar  sanft,  ohn'  ein'ge  Qual  und  Pein 
Ruhn  bis  am  jiingsten  Tage! 
Alsdann  vom  Tod  erwecke  mich, 
Dass  meine  Augen  sehen  dich 
In  aller  Freud,  o  Gottes  Sohn, 
Mein  Heiland  und  Genadenthron! 
Herr  Jesu  Christ,  erhore  mich, 
Ich  will  dich  preisen  ewiglich! 

English  translation  by  Peter  Kronenberg  ©1981 


Oh  Lord,  bid  thy  dear  angel, 
At  my  last  hour,  to  bear  my  soul 
Home  to  Abraham's  bosom! 
My  flesh,  laid  in  its  little  room, 
Bid  gently,  past  all  doubt  and  pain, 
Sleep  until  the  end  of  time! 
And  then  from  death  awaken  me, 
That  my  eyes  may  look  on  thee 
In  endless  joy,  the  Father's  Son, 
My  Savior  and  my  Mercy  Throne! 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  give  ear  to  me, 
And  I  will  praise  thee  endlessly! 


The  exterior  and  courtyard  of  St.  Thomas.  In  the  hack  (direct  center  of  the  picture)  is  the  school 
where  Bach  lived  with  his  family  and  taught  the  schoolboys  who  were  part  of  his  choir. 


H& 


We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 


u^r 


United  States  Trust  Company 

Trust  Department 

40  Court  Street,  Boston 

(617)  726-7250 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  salutes 
the  BSO  on  its  centennial. 


And  the  city  of  Boston  itself. 

For  we  believe  that  Boston  is  a  sound 
investment. 

And  we  back  our  opinion  by  invest- 
ing our  own  capital  in  Boston's  future. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  by  BSO  standards, 
we  are  nonetheless  proud  that  our  Boston 
office  is  celebrating  its  ninth  year  of 
operation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  investment  strategy  And  our 
worldwide  range  of  investment  products. 

\bu  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is 
a  big  international  investment  banking 
and  securities  firm.  But  not  too  big.  For 
we  knowyour  future  determines  our 
future. 

And  we're  delighted  our  future 
includes  Boston. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


MEMBER  Of   PRINCIPAL    STOCK   AND  COMMOOI I  V  E  XCHANGES 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Joseph  A.  Simons,  First  Vice  Pi-esident 

and  Manager,  Drexel  Burnham  I^ambert,  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  One 

Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  (617)  482-3600. 

Offices  in  principal  financial  centers  worldwide. 


Bequests  to  the  BSO 

Over  the  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the  recipient  of  bequests 
from  many  friends  who  have  in  this  way  associated  themselves  with  the  continuing  life 
of  the  BSO.  Every  bequest,  however  modest,  has  been  welcome  and  important.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  and  review  the 
phrasing  of  any  proposed  form  of  bequest  to  the  BSO. 

A  bequest  to  the  Orchestra  may  take  one  of  several  forms.  An  unrestricted  bequest  to 
the  BSO  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars."  A  bequest  for  a  specific  purpose  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
..."  A  residuary  bequest  may  be  worded:  "All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  real  and 
personal  estate,  I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

A  bequest  to  the  BSO  may  save  you  many  dollars  in  estate  taxes  and  probate  costs. 
For  further  information  or  assistance,  please  contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Development 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 11 5,  or  call  266-1492,  ext.  131. 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  wines  and  attentive  service 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


SELMOMOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1 1pm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


^vefy^rdi 


July  5  through  19 

at 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

or 

July  12  through  26 

and 

August  2  through  16 

at 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  week  or  weekend!  Pro- 
gram includes  Boston  Symphony,  Wil- 
liamstown Theater,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  much  more!  Seminars  in  Art 
History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Mo- 
dern Dance.  Optional  in-depth  work- 
shops in  music,  drama,  art.  Swimming, 
tennis  and  golf.  Dormitory  rooms,  limi- 
ted apartments  or  private  suites  avail- 
able. Fee  includes  3 full  meals  daily  and 
transportation  to  all  evening  events 
where  necessary.  Write  for  brochure. 

Aliens  Lane  Art  Center  (Dept.  B) 

Aliens  Lane  &  McCallum  St. 
Phila.  PA.  19119  (215)  247-7727 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


Kenneth  Riegel 


Tenor  Kenneth  Riegel  has  sung  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  he  first 
appeared  at  Tanglewood  in  August  of  1971 
under  Colin  Davis.  Mr.  Riegel  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  international  music  world 
singing  the  title  role  in  the  New  York  pre- 
miere of  Henze's  The  Young  Lord.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1973  in 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and  he  has  subsequently 
been  heard  there  in  numerous  productions. 
Outside  the  United  States,  Mr.  Riegel  has 
sung  Salzburg  Festival  performances  of 
Mahler's  Eighth  under  Leonard  Bernstein, 
participated  in  the  Flanders  Festival's  Dream 
of  Gerontius  by  Elgar,  and  made  his  Vienna 
State  Opera  debut  as  Alfredo  in  La  traviata. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  where  he  was  chosen  to  portray  Aiwa 
in  the  premiere  production  of  the  three-act 
version  of  Berg's  Lulu,  subsequently  recorded 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  In  May  1979, 
Mr.  Riegel  appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the 
title  role  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa,  with  whom  he  has 
appeared  many  times  in  concert. 

Mr.  Riegel  has  sung  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  under 
James  Levine  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival, 
and  New  York  Philharmonic  performances 
of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  He  made 
three  separate  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977, 


under  Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Andrew  Davis,  and  his  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon recording  with  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Liszt's  Faust 
Symphony  won  a  1978  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque.  His  other  recording  credits,  on  Col- 
umbia, include  Haydn's  Harmonienmesse  and 
Lord  Nelson  Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  Carl  Orff's 
Carmina  burana  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Riegel  made  his  Berlin  Festival  debut  in  an 
Ozawa-led  BSO  performance  of  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust  in  September  1979.  His 
most  recent  appearances  with  the  orchestra 
were  in  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  last 
October  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Life  at  the  Top 


. .  .can  be  all  you  imagined.  Especially 
when  living  in  the  twin  38-story  towers 
of  Longfellow  Place,  the  best  address 
in  Boston. 

Magnificent  rooms  and  terraces  • 
Spectacular  views  •  Unmatched 
security  •  Concierge  service  •  Indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  •  Year  round  tennis 
•  Saunas  and  health  club  •  A  total 
environment  of  beauty  and  luxury  in 
the  heart  of  Boston. 

We  welcome  your 
inquiries.  Our 
Rental  Office,  at 
Three  Longfellow 
Place  on  Staniford 
Street,  is  open  10-6 
Monday  through 
Saturday  and  Noon 
to  5  on  Sunday,  by 
appointment  only. 
742-2920 


Longfellow 
I  Place 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  cbthes.  %A    ■,      T 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
CKTAILSAND      A  SUPPERS  1 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Benjamin  Luxon 


Bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  the  versatile 
British  baritone  Benjamin  Luxon  studied  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  won  the 
school's  Gold  Medal.  A  prizewinner  in  the 
1961  Munich  International  Competition  and 
later  engaged  to  broadcast  Lieder  recitals  over 
leading  German  radio  stations,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  few  British  singers  to  achieve  success  in 
Germany  as  a  Lieder  singer.  Internationally 
in  demand  for  operatic  and  orchestral  as  well 
as  Lieder  performances,  Mr.  Luxon  is  also 
known  for  recordings,  television,  and  radio 
broadcasts.  He  is  a  regular  guest  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Glynde- 
bourne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aldeburgh  festivals, 
in  Munich,  Vienna,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  performed  under 
such  eminent  conductors  as  Colin  Davis,  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Zubin  Mehta,  Eugene  Orman- 
dy,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Georg  Solti. 

Mr.  Luxon  is  noted  for  his  recordings  of 
works  by  the  British  composers  Vaughan 
Williams,  Delius,  Walton,  and  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten, and  he  was  invited  by  Britten  to  perform 
the  title  role  in  that  composer's  television 
opera  Owen  Wingrave,  broadcast  throughout 
Great  Britain,  most  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  in  1971.  His  recordings 
include  an  acclaimed  collection  of  English 


ballads,  "Give  Me  a  Ticket  to  Heaven,"  as 
well  as  performances  of  Haydn's  opera  Orlan- 
do Paladino,  William  Walton's  Belshazzar's 
Feast,  and  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London 
Philharmonic.  Mr.  Luxon,  who  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene  Onegin  in  January  1980,  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  spring  of 
1 976  and  has  returned  for  performances  of 
Eugene  Onegin,  the  Brahms  German  Re- 
quiem, the  Faure  Requiem,  the  Dvorak  Stabat 
Mater,  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Cruise  Specialists 

North  Shore  Travel  Service 
50  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915 

QE II  for  1981 

"You  owe  it  to  yourself" 

To  the  Caribbean-  Jan.  4, 

April  8,  May  8,  June  5, 

Aug.  16,  Oct.  23,. 

World  Cruise  &  Segments 
Jan.  18- Apr.  18. 

Trans-Atlantic  Sailings 

with  optional  European  tours 
Spring  -  Summer  -  Fall 

The  "Canadian  Cooler" 

July  17 -8  days. 

Bermuda  -  Sept.  22  &  Oct.  8. 
Nassau  -  Oct.  31 

Call  for  Information,  Prices 

and  Reservations 

(61 7)  777-4555  or  Mass  Toil-Free 

1-800-892-0280 

Find  NSTS  in  your  1980  Yellow  Pages 
under  Cruises 
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WHOS  BEEN  A  VITAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEWENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street. 

Boston,  MA  02101.  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  London.  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal.  Corporate. 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 


Sheila  Armstrong 


A  recipient  of  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Memorial 
Award  and  the  Mozart  Prize,  British  soprano 
Sheila  Armstrong  appears  regularly  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras  and  conductors 
and  returns  frequently  to  such  important 
opera  companies  as  Glyndebourne,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Scottish  Opera.  Educated  at 
Newcastle  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Ms.  Armstrong  has  been  soloist  with 
nearly  every  leading  United  States  orchestra 
since  her  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
1971,  having  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  She  made  her 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  October  1977 
when  she  appeared  in  performances  of 
j  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  under  the  direc- 
i  tion  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Ms.  Armstrong  is  also  a 
i  favorite  of  the  major  British  orchestras,  and 
|  she  has  sung  as  well  with  the  Amsterdam 
!  Concertgebouw,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  and 
|  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  among  others;  the 
I  conductors  with  whom  she  has  worked  in- 
I  elude  Daniel  Barenboim,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
;  Antal  Dorati,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Bernard 
j  Haitink,  Raymond  Leppard,  Andre  Previn, 
j  and  Leopold  Stokowski. 


Ms.  Armstrong's  operatic  appearances 
have  included  Die  Zauberfiote,  Don  Giovanni, 
Dido  and  Aeneas,  and  L'elisir  d'amore  at 
Glyndebourne;  Boris  Godunov,  Fidelio,  and 
Falstaff  at  Covent  Garden;  Don  Pasquale  and 
Don  Giovanni  at  Scottish  Opera.  Her  frequent 
television  appearances  have  included  a  lavish 
Die  Fledermaus  for  the  BBC,  and  her  exten- 
sive list  of  recordings  includes  music  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Faure,  Grieg,  Handel, 
Mahler,  Mozart,  Orff,  Purcell,  Rachmaninoff, 
and  Vaughan  Williams. 
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Lorna  Myers 


Mezzo-soprano  Lorna  Myers  was  born  in 
Trinidad  and  began  her  musical  studies  as  a 
violinist,  moving  later  to  Jamaica  where,  in 
addition  to  continuing  with  the  violin,  she 
began  to  study  voice.  She  was  soon  winning 
awards  in  opera,  oratorio,  and  Lieder  at 
Jamaican  festivals  and  competitions,  and  in 
1969  she  received  a  scholarship  to  Juilliard, 
where  she  completed  her  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  music.  At  Juilliard,  she  ap- 
peared in  several  American  Opera  Center 
productions  and  as  soloist  with  the  Juilliard 
Concert  Orchestra.  She  was  among  the  win- 
ners of  the  1974  Liederkranz  and  1975 
Naumburg  competitions,  as  well  as  the  1978 
National  Opera  Auditions  in  Chicago. 

Ms.  Myers  has  appeared  at  numerous 
music  festivals  in  this  country  and  has  also 
appeared  with  major  symphony  orchestras, 
achieving  equal  success  in  both  concert  and 
opera.  In  the  opening  concert  of  Mexico 
City's  1978  "Homage  to  Carlos  Chavez,"  she 
performed  the  composer's  Cuatro  Nocturnos 
under  the  direction  of  Eduardo  Mata.  Other 
credits  include  performances  as  vocal  soloist 
with  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Alvin  Ailey, 
and  Jose  Limon  companies;  appearances  with 
the  Houston  Grand  Opera  in  Scott  Joplin's 
Treemonisha  conducted  by  Gunther  Schuller; 


and  performances  with  the  opera  companies 
of  Virginia,  Saint  Louis,  Miami,  and  San 
Francisco.  She  was  also  unanimously  ac- 
claimed for  her  Soiree  Mozart  with  the  French 
Radio  Orchestra  and  Jean-Pierre  Marty,  and 
she  has  sung  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  in  a  performance  broadcast 
live  on  European  television  from  the  Basi- 
lique  St.  Denis.  Ms.  Myers  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  debut  earlier  this  season  in  perfor- 
mances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  New  York. 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

1 90  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 


Residential  Real  Estate 

service  scaled  to  your 
personal  needs 


<t 


% 


Call  for  an  appointment 


'* 


*e 


(617)  Mrs   Winthrop  H.  Lee,  Realtor 

369-3600  842  Monument  Street 

369-7775      Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 
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Happy  centennial 


to  you, 


dear  BSO, 
from  your 


154-year-old- friend, 


John  Aler 


Tenor  John  Aler's  vocal  artistry  has  won  him 
critical  and  public  acclaim  for  his  ap- 
pearances with  virtually  every  major 
symphony  orchestra  across  the  United  States, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  under  such 
distinguished  conductors  as  Sergiu  Comis- 
siona,  Edo  de  Waart,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini, 
Bernard  Haitink,  Raymond  Leppard,  John 
Nelson,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Robert  Shaw,  and  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas.  With  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  he  has  sung  music  of  Monteverdi, 
Stravinsky,  Bach,  and  Haydn;  he  recently 
made  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
performances  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette 
under  Daniel  Barenboim,  and  he  has  already 
been  reengaged  for  appearances  under  James 
Conlon,  Zubin  Mehta,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
Mr.  Aler's  operatic  appearances  have  in- 
cluded Mozart's  Cosifan  tutte  at  the 
prestigious  Glyndebourne  Festival;  he  makes 
his  New  York  City  Opera  debut  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni  this  spring,  and  his 
Vienna  Opera  debut,  in  the  Barber  of  Seville 
under  Lorin  Maazel,  is  scheduled  for  the  fall 
of  1982.  His  present  season  schedule  also 
includes  appearances  with  the  Portland 
Opera,  the  Florentine  Opera,  the  Chamber 


Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  the  Provi- 
dence Opera  Theatre,  and  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Houston, 
and  Montreal. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Aler  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  voice  from 
Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  he  has  sung  with  most  of  the  musical 
institutions  in  the  Baltimore- Washington 
area.  He  was  invited  to  the  American  Opera 
Center  of  the  Juilliard  School  to  sing  in 
Menotti's  production  of  Don  Pasquale,  and  in 
1977  he  was  awarded  first  prize  for  men  at  the 
Concours  International  de  Chant  in  Paris 
and  first  prize  for  the  singing  of  French  art 
songs.  That  same  year  he  sang  the  leading 
role  in  the  first  professional  American  staging 
of  Rameau's  Pygmalion,  in  St.  Louis.  Also 
active  as  a  recitalist,  Mr.  Aler  has  appeared  at 
the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  at  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall.  Last  sum- 
mer, he  participated  for  the  first  time  at  the 
prestigious  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Aler  sang  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  earlier  this  season  in  perfor- 
mances of  John  Knowles  Paine's  Mass  in  D 
under  the  direction  of  Gunther  Schuller. 


SEAFOOD 


SYMPHONY 


conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St.  -  227-2750 
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Miye  Matsukata 

You  may  have  recently  seen  her  work  on 

exhibit  at  Art  Asia  Gallery,  Boston;  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue,  Boston;  Fitchburg  Art  Museum; 

Mikimoto  New  York  and  Tokyo  or  at  the 

Atelier.  Jewel  sculpture/ jewel  couture. 

Atelier  Janiye' 

551  Boylston  Street,  2nd  floor  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 


By  appointment  only  please. 

(617)536*8595 
Tuesday  through  Saturday 


ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 

AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


New  England's 
leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art, 

American  and  European  furniture, 

jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books, 

textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 
Bolton,  Mass.  01740 

Tel.  (617)779-5528 


Copley  Square  Gallery: 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


Detail  of  a  fine  Persian  carpet  from 
the  Charlotte  Parker  Milne  Estate, 
sold  at  auction  by  Robert  W.  Skinner, 
July  17,  1980  for  $23,000. 
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John  Shirley-Quirk 


British  bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk's 
musical  fame  follows  a  successful  career  as  a 
lecturer  in  physics,  first  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  then  at  Liverpool  University.  Born 
in  Liverpool,  his  early  musical  studies  were 
on  the  violin,  but  singing  soon  took  over  his 
life,  and  after  studying  with  Roy  Henderson 
he  began  to  make  his  mark  in  British  musical 
circles.  Now  one  of  England's  best-known 
artists,  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  has  sung  all  over 
the  world  in  concert  and  made  recordings 
with  such  conductors  as  Boulez,  Britten, 
Davis,  Giulini,  Kubelik,  Maazel,  Muti, 
Ormandy,  Ozawa,  Previn,  and  Solti.  His 
American  engagements  have  included  the 
orchestras  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  and  Houston,  and  his 
discography  includes  over  eighty  recordings 
on  all  the  major  international  labels. 

In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  English 
Opera  Group  and  with  Scottish  Opera,  sing- 
ing roles  ranging  from  Mozart  to  Henze.  Ben- 
jamin Britten  created  several  parts  for  him, 
including  the  sinister  multiple  roles  in  Death 
in  Venice,  which  he  has  performed  at 
Aldeburgh,  Covent  Garden,  and  for  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1974;  he  has 
also  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
productions  of  Mozart's  Die  Zauberflbte  and 
Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos.  In  July  1977  Mr. 


Shirley-Quirk  won  enormous  acclaim  for  his 
role  in  Tippett's  The  Ice  Break  at  Covent 
Garden.  Recent  portrayals  at  Scottish  Opera 
have  included  Don  Alfonso  in  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
Count  Almaviva  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and  the  title 
role  in  Don  Giovanni.  He  has  also  appeared  in 
major  British  television  productions  of  Owen 
Wingrave,  Billy  Budd,  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and 
Eugene  Onegin. 

Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  first  sang  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  performances  of 
Handel's  Messiah  in  December  1976,  and  he 
has  since  been  heard  with  the  orchestra  in 
music  of  Haydn,  Faure,  Mozart,  and  Mahler. 
His  recent  engagements  have  also  included 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
and  Vaughan  Williams's  A  Sea  Symphony 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Sir  Georg 
Solti. 


in  the 


Statler  Office  Building 

Adjoining  the  Boston  PARK  PLAZA  HOTEL 
20  Providence  Street,  Park  Square,  Boston 


Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agent 
PIEASE  CALL  426-0720  ANYTIME 


SAUNDERS 

&   ASSOCIATES 


Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


Where  a  little  do 


♦ 


can  swe 


e  ao-re-ini 
intoan 

tojoyj 


n 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

(617)  523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  per- 
formances at  the  Boston  Symphony's  sum- 
mer home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well,  and  it  now  performs  regularly 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Under  the  direction  of  conductor  John 
Oliver,  the  all-volunteer  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  has  rapidly  achieved  recognition  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one  of  the 
great  orchestra  choruses  of  the  world.  It  per- 
forms four  or  five  major  programs  a  year  in 
Boston,  travels  regularly  with  the  orchestra  to 
New  York  City,  has  made  numerous  record- 
ings with  the  orchestra  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  and  New  World,  and  continues  to 
be  featured  at  Tanglewood.  For  the  chorus's 
first  appearance  on  records,  in  Berlioz's  Dam- 
nation of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for  best 
choral  performance  of  1975. 


Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring 
a  very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perfor- 
mance with  orchestra  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In 
the  spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  were  extended  an  unprecedented  in- 
vitation by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth-century 
American  choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  per- 
formance in  1979.  The  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  may  also  be  heard  on  the  Philips 
release  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  performances  and 
recently  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine.  Additional 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include  music 
of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Sessions,  and 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  has  been  taped  for 
future  release  on  Philips. 

John  Oliver  is  also  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT,  and 
conductor  of  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  now 
in  its  fourth  season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces 
for  New  World  records. 


VOLVO  SERVICE 
FOR  PEOPLE 

•  Who  have  schedules 
•  Who  like  to  keep  their 
Volvos  a  long,  long  time 

Cinderella 
Carriage  Company 

11  We  believe  in  Elves" 
47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

1  Minute  from  Rte.  2 
Near  Fresh  Pond  Circle 

876-1781 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 

It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large  **-^ 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Mary  Robin  Collins 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Lou  Ann  David 
Anne  E.  Fosnot 
Alice  Honner- White 
Frances  Kadinoff 
Ann  K.  Kilmartin 
Diana  Noyes 
Christine  M.  Pacheco 
Charlotte  C.  R.  Priest 
Ana  C.  Salamanca 
Benjie-Ellen  Schiller 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Jane  Stein 
Selene  Tompsett 
Keiko  Tsukamoto 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Skye  Burchesky 
Rebecca  L.  Chamberlain 
Elizabeth  Clark 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  V.  Dunn 
Thelma  Hayes 


Donna  Hewitt 
Ann  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Jane  Lehman 
Honey  Meconi 
Joan  L.  Metivier 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Joanne  Warburton 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 

Paul  Bernstein 

Sewell  Bowers 

Les  Bronstein 

Paul  Clark 

Joel  Evans 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

David  E.  Meharry 

Shipley  J.  Munson 

Isham  Peugh 

Robert  Schaffel 

Stephen  Andrew  Spillane 

Don  P  Sturdy 

Richard  H.  Witter 


Basses 

David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  Brooks 
Neil  Clark 
James  Coelho 
W.  Mark  Fularz 
John  Knowles 
Michael  Krafka 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
Howard  Wilcox 


Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  Pianist 
Jane  Stein,  Manager 


ATTENTION 
CHORISTERS!! 

Sing  the  Verdi  "Requiem"  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa .  .  . 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  will  hold  open 
auditions  for  extra  singers  in  all  voice  parts  for  this  summer's  performance  of  the 
Verdi  Requiem  to  take  place  at  Tanglewood  on  Saturday,  1 1  July. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  29  April  at  6  p.m.  at  Boston  University's 
College  of  Basic  Studies,  871  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston.  For  further 
information,  call  the  Chorus  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  266-3513. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 

July  24  through  July  26,  1981 

FRIDAY,  JULY  24 

12:30  p.m. 

Leave  Boston 

Stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

5:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

in  Tent,  Tanglewood 

7:00  p.m. 

Prelude 

9:00  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25 

Free  for  breakfast 

10:00  a.m. 

Open  rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

6:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

8:30  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  nightcap  in  Tent 

with  special  guests 

SUNDAY,  JULY  26 

Free  for  breakfast 

10:00  a.m. 

Chamber  concert 

12:00  noon 

Leave  Tanglewood — box  lunch  on 

bus  en  route  home 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  FRIENDS  ONLY!! 

I  enclose  check  for 

reservation(s)  at  $300.00  each  (double  occupancy)  including 

$50.00  tax-deductible  g 

ift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

$315.00  for  single  occupancy. 

Name 

Address 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to 

Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 1 5. 

Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 
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How  about 

dinner 

at  my  place?" 


'Apley's  Restaurant. 

To  me,  it's  a  new  Boston  classic— 

like  a  Longfellow  poem 

or  fine  Revere  silver. 

It's  traditional  yet  modern, 

fashionable  but  timeless. 

It's  the  Boston  I  love." 


vm. 


Sheraton-Boston 

Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS*  INNS   WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS     617  236-2000 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)  738-5700 


AJ  99  $t  3oto(fk  Street  ■  Boston 


A  charming  18th  Century  Town- 
house serving  superb  continental 
cuisine  in  contemporary  infor- 
mal elegance.  Offering  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily, 
St.  Botolph  is  open  for  both 
lunch  &  dinner. 

Conveniently  located  behind  the 
Colonnade  Hotel 

For  reservations  call:  266-3030 

Serving  — 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  weeknights 

6:00-12:00  weekends 
Sunday  Brunch:  12:00-4:00 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 


TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


a  round  of  applause 
for  the  store 
in  the  heart 
of  the  square 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

HIT.  STUDENT  CENTER 

CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

ONE   FEDERAL  STREET  IN   BOSTON 
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!NH  champagne  coc 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  COGNAC  SINCE  1724 

EXCLUSIVELY  FINE  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC:  FROM  THE  TWO  "PREMIERS  CRLS"  OF  THE  COGN AC  REGION '; 


PASTENE 


wine  you 

.  and 
dine  you. 


PasteneWine&  Food, 
Somerville,  MA  02143; 
Good  food.Good  wine 
Since  1874. 
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One  Hundredth  Season 
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It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 

But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array.'M  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 


music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 

What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 


contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion   and   intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you   and  the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 

them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 

this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 


mm 
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601  Old  Willets  Path.     Hauppauge,  NY  1178; 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman 

Philip  K.  Allen,  Vice-President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 


Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 
John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

George  H.  Kidder 
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"That's  my  wife,  those  are  the  twins,  and,  on  the  right, 
my  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters, 
call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000. 

Or  write  New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


\iorning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  o{  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


BSO 


Centennial  News 


As  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  approaches  its  hundredth  birthday  next  22  Octo- 
ber, plans  for  the  major  event  of  the  BSO's  centennial  celebrations  are  proceeding  full 
speed  ahead.  Sunday,  18  October  is  the  date  for  a  gala  concert  and  dinner  dance:  Seiji 
Ozawa  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  an  unprecedented  program  featuring  world-renowned 
guest  artists  Itzhak  Perlman,  Leontyne  Price,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Isaac  Stern,  all  of  whom  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  dinner  dance  to  follow  at  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  Invitations—  1 5,000  of  them— will  be  mailed  early  in  April,  to  all  Boston 
Symphony  Friends,  Tanglewood  Friends,  and  BSO  subscribers,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  New  York  Friends. 

Another  highlight  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  is  a  poster 
specially  commissioned  from  one  of  America's  most  prominent  artists,  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  to  commemorate  the  orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday;  Mr. 
Rauschenberg's  creation  is  a  strikingly  colorful  montage  designed  to  symbolize  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  poster  is  available  in  two  forms:  a  special  limited 
edition  of  300  signed  and  numbered  lithographs,  available  at  $200  each,  and  a 
commercially  printed  edition  available  at  $20  each.  The  lithograph  is  available  through 
the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  142;  the  commercial  poster  is 
available  at  the  centennial  exhibit  sales  booth  in  Symphony  Hall. 

The  centennial  exhibit,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  another  major  focus  of  the 
BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  season;  the  exhibit  opened  in  Symphony  Hall  on  26 
February  and  continues  through  the  end  of  the  season.  The  display  focuses  on  both  the 
history  of  the  orchestra  and  its  broad  range  of  activities — in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Pops — through  a  fascinating  collection  of 
historic  photographs,  press  clippings  and  other  original  documents,  and  such  original 
scores  as  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms  and  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  4,  both 
commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  fiftieth  anniversary  a  half-century  ago.  The  BSO's 
centennial  souvenir  book,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  is  available  at  the  exhibit  sales 
booth  along  with  the  commercially  printed  Rauschenberg  poster. 


Another  Hat  for  Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein— concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony; 
chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood;  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players;  music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony; 
faculty  member  at  Boston  University;  guest  soloist  and  guest  conductor  in  this  country 
and  abroad— has  been  named  to  yet  another  post.  The  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  just  announced  Mr.  Silverstein's  appointment  as  principal  guest  conductor  begin- 
ning next  season;  he'll  be  on  the  Baltimore  podium  for  six  subscription  concerts  and 
perhaps  additional  concerts  as  well. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Rhode  Island  Friends  and  Subscribers 

We  are  delighted  to  report  that  we  now  have  a  growing  and  most  active  group  of 
Rhode  Island  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  During  the  1980-81  concert 
season,  our  group  has  enjoyed  pre-concert  suppers  which  have  included  programs 
featuring  noted  members  of  the  musical  community.  In  February,  we  were  especially 
privileged  to  have  Thomas  Morris,  general  manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  speak  to 
us  on  programming.  We  are  now  planning  a  special  bus  trip  to  Boston  for  an  April  8th 
evening  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra.  Most  important,  we  are  a  group  of  people  who  are 
having  a  very  good  time  together  supporting  this  magnificent  orchestra  and  becoming 
ever  more  informed  about  the  BSO  and  its  music. 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO  JOIN  US! 

Membership  as  a  Rhode  Island  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  requires  a 
minimum  donation  of  only  $25.00,  which  is  tax-deductible.  As  a  Friend,  you  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  bi-monthly  BSO  newsletter,  an  invitation  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  Boston  Pops  Concert  Rehearsal,  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  both  here  and  in  Boston. 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  you  to  our  group. 


Judith  C.  Bertozzi,  Chairman 
Eleanor  A.  Radin,  Vice-Chairman 
Rhode  Island  Friends, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Please  forward  to:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin 
75  Fales  Avenue 
Barrington,  Rhode  Island  02806 

I  am  interested  in  becoming  a  Rhode  Island  Friend  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 

My  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 


is  enclosed. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  orchestra's  founding 
in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and  later 
graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited 
him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing, and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for 
four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  year  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of 
Europe.  Here  at  home,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  just  recently  returned  from  the  BSO's  fourteen- 
city  Centennial  Tour,  the  orchestra's  first  transcontinental  tour  in  seventeen  years,  celebrating  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday. 

Seiji  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  regularly  conducts  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  Puccini's  Turandot  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  spring.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  Grammy  award 
and  the  Edison  prize  for  his  recording  of  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  several  awards  for  his  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Recent  releases  with  the  orchestra  include,  from  Philips,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps 
and,  from  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade.  Slated  for  future 
release  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Hoist's  The  Planets  from  Philips;  and,  digitally  recorded 
for  Telarc,  music  of  Beethoven— the  Egmont  Overture,  Fifth  Symphony,  and,  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Emperor  Concerto. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1980/81 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  .Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

A.ssi.stant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  .Vk/nrvre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Deal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Darlene  Gray 

*  Ronald  Wilkison 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Joseph  McGauley 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 


Participating  m  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Eugene  Lehner 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 

*  Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Ph}/hs  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

He!en  Sagojf  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

]. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


If  you  don't  let 
InBank  manage 
your  investments, 
you  could  be 
committing  a 
capital  offense. 


In  inflationary  times  like  these,  even  con- 
servative investors  are  tempted  to  take 
chances  in  order  to  preserve  the 
value  of  their  capital.  But  the  truth 
is,  you  don't  have  to  risk  your  capi- 
tal to  stay  ahead  of  inflation.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  select  InBank  as 
your  investment  manager. 
Because  at  InBank,  you'll  find 
investment  advisers  who  will 
provide  you  with  a  disci- 
plined approach  for  select- 
ing the  securities  which 
will  meet  your  capital  pres- 
ervation objectives. 
For  complete  informa- 
tion about  how  InBank 
can  keep  you  from 
committing  a 
capital  offense, 
call  Gregory 
Ahern  at  (401)  278-6699, 
or  write  to  him  at  Industrial 
National  Bank,  Trust  and 
Investment  Division, 
100  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  RI  02903. 


5    INBRNK 
Financial  minds  for  your  peace  of  mind. 


TRUST  AND  INVESTMENT  DIVISION 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 
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Tuesday,  3 1  March  at  8,  Ocean  State  Performing  Arts  Center,  Providence 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


Overture  to  Les  Francs-  juges,  Opus  3 


RAVEL 


Rapsodie  espagnole 

Prelude  a  la  nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 
Feria 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Providence  III 


Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSO- 100  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15.7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSO- 100  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music-lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO- 100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 
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"WHAT  OUR  FAMILY  NEEDS  TOD/Y 
IS  A  BANK  THAT  CAN  PRESERVE  OURASSETS 
GENERATION  AFTER  GENERATION." 


THE  ANSWER  IS  STATE  STREET 

At  State  Street,  we  understand  the  unique 
financial  needs  of  families  like  yours. 

We  assign  a  trust  officer  whom  your 
family  can  depend  upon  for  investment  advice 
and  financial  planning.  And  your  trust  officer 
is  backed  by  a  team  of  experts  in  taxation, 
estate  planning,  real  estate  management,  and 
investments. 

Personal  service,  innovation,  teamwork. 
State  Street  traditions  since  1792.  And  good 
reasons  why  generations  of  New  England 
families  have  learned:  For  quality  banking, 
the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 

Boston,  MA  02101,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  London,  Munich,  Singapore.  Personal,  Corporate, 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management,  Money  Market,  Personal  Trust,  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 


Hector  Berlioz 

Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges,  Opus  3 


Hector  Louis  Berlioz  was  bom  at  Cote- 
Saint- Andre,  here,  France,  on  11  December 
1803  and  died  in  Paris  on  8  March  1869.  He 
completed  the  first  version  of  Les  Francs- 
juges  in  1826;  the  first  performance  of  the 
overture  was  given  in  the  concert  hall  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  on  26  May  1828.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  by 
Alfred  Boucher  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on 
21  November  1846.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in 
December  1902;  subsequent  BSO  perfor- 
mances have  been  conducted  by  Karl  Muck 
in  1918  and  then  only  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  in 
1972.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two 
piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

Berlioz  the  man  was  the  quintessential  Romantic:  his  style  of  life  was  wayward  and 
capricious,  his  passions  manic,  his  fascination  with  violence,  death,  and  the  super- 
natural unhealthily  Gothic,  his  imagination  as  outrageously  colossal  as  Cecil  B. 
DeMille's.  It  is  little  wonder  that  he  was  so  thrilled  by  the  lurid  story  of  Les  Francs- juges 
as  the  subject  for  an  opera.  It  has  been  thought  until  recently  that  the  scheme  was 
abortive,  and  that  the  score  was  never  finished.  However,  although  only  the  overture 
and  one  or  two  fragments  survive,  Berlioz  did  apparently  complete  one  version  of  the 
opera.  Writing  in  the  September  1972  edition  of  The  Musical  Times,  the  English  scholar 
David  Cairns  points  out: 

...  on  1 1  September  1826  [Berlioz]  informs  Leon  Compaignon  that  the  work  is  on 
the  point  of  completion.  About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  Edouard  Rocher  to  say 
that  the  opera  is  done  all  but  the  overture  (composed  last,  as  was  customary).  On  20 
January  1827  he  tells  his  sister  Nanci  that  Les  Francs-juges  was  finished  two  months 
ago  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  Odeon  to  get  an  official  permit  authorizing  it  to  put 
on  new  operas. 

The  work  did  not  survive  in  this  form.  In  the  event  the  Odeon  failed  to  get  its 
permit;  and  later  in  1827  or  early  in  1828  Berlioz  and  his  librettist  Humbert  Ferrand, 
presumably  with  the  Opera  in  mind,  decided  to  rewrite  the  work.  Ferrand,  however, 
was  slow  in  producing  the  promised  new  texts  of  Acts  I  and  III,  and  before  Berlioz 
had  finished  setting  the  revised  libretto  the  Opera  turned  it  down.  It  was  this  later 
and  surviving  version  that  remained  incomplete. 

The  complex  scenario  led  by  way  of  regal  deposition,  tyranny,  and  murder  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Vehmic  tribunal,  an  irregular  and  particularly  revolting  court  which 
flourished  in  medieval  Germany.  The  dark  crimes  of  heresy,  witchcraft,  and  murder 
were  equally  darkly  tried,  by  night,  with  strange  and  fearful  rites.  The  opera's  "cast  of 
thousands"  included  the  tribunal  members  (Les  Francs-juges),  gypsies,  shepherds,  a 
disguised  prince  fleeing  for  his  life,  his  usurping  and  tyrannous  uncle — there  is  a  marked 
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similarity  to  the  Hamlet  story— and  the  prince's  friend,  disguised  as  a  member  of  the 
tribunal,  whose  purpose  is  not  only  to  infiltrate  and  destroy  the  secret  court,  but  also  to 
murder  the  tyrant. 

Gothic  indeed.  But  the  music  of  the  overture,  despite  the  inherent  melodrama,  is  less 
romantic.  As  Sir  Colin  Davis  pointed  out  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1969  edition  of  Music  and  Musicians,  the  music  of  Berlioz  is  generally  more  classical  than 
romantic  in  style.  "His  world,"  wrote  Mr.  Davis,  "is  an  extension  of  that  of  Mozart, 
particularly  the  Mozart  of  Idomeneo,  but  Mozart's  suppressed  demons  are  at  large  and 
the  nostalgia  for  a  world  of  lost  innocence  more  painful."* 

The  introduction  of  the  overture  leads  into  a  passionate  first  subject,  followed  by  a 
tender  and  totally  contrasting  second  theme.  This  latter  Berlioz  apparently  composed 
originally  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  part  of  a  flute  quintet;  it  bears  also  a  striking 
resemblence  to  the  idee  fixe  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique.  Both  subjects  recur,  separately 
and  in  combination,  with  various  added  motifs.  The  ending,  as  one  would  expect,  is 
exciting  and  very  loud. 

Berlioz  was  twenty-three  when  he  composed  this  overture,  and  still  lacked  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  some  orchestral  instruments.  When  he  wrote  the  introduction,  he 


*For  more  recent  thoughts  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Berlioz,  see  "Colin  Davis  on  Berlioz"  in 
Conductors  on  Conducting,  a  fascinating  and  very  readable  collection  of  interviews  compiled  and 
edited  by  Bernard  Jacobson  and  just  recently  published  by  Columbia  Press  of  Frenchtown,  N.J.- 
Ed. 


Where  a  little  do-re-ini 

can  swell  into  an 

^Odetojoy/* 


The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)5234919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 
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was  apprehensive  that  the  trombones  would  find  the  key  of  D  flat  very  difficult.  He  was 
reassured  by  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra.  "I  was  so  elated,"  he  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs,  "that  I  went  home  with  my  head  in  the  clouds  and,  not  looking  where  I 
was  going,  twisted  my  ankle.  I  get  a  pain  in  my  foot  whenever  I  hear  the  piece.  Others, 
perhaps,  get  a  pain  in  the  head." 

The  first  performance  was  given  as  part  of  a  concert  which  Berlioz  organized  to 
present  a  number  of  his  works  to  the  Parisian  public.  He  was  nervous  beforehand,  but 
the  concert  was  a  personal  triumph.  He  reported  his  success,  with  typical  immodesty,  to 
Ferrand  in  a  letter  of  6  June: 

The  second  part  began  with  the  overture  to  Les  Francs- juges.  I  must  tell  you  what 
happened  the  first  time  we  rehearsed  this  piece.  Scarcely  had  the  orchestra  heard  that 
awesome  trombone  and  ophicleide  solo,  which  goes  with  your  words  for  Olmeric  in 
the  third  act,  when  a  violinist  stopped  playing  and  shouted  out:  "Aha!  The  rainbow 
plays  the  violin,  the  winds  play  the  organ,  the  weather  beats  time."  Whereupon  the 
players  greeted  with  applause  an  idea  that  they  did  not  begin  to  understand— they 
stopped  playing  to  applaud.  At  the  concert  the  introduction  produced  a  stupefying 
and  terrifying  effect,  hard  to  describe.  I  was  near  the  drummer.  He  grasped  one  of  my 
arms  as  firmly  as  he  could,  and  kept  exclaiming  convulsively  every  now  and  again: 
"Superb!  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  sublime!  It  is  awesome!  It  is  enough  to  frighten  one  out 
of  one's  wits!"  With  my  free  hand  I  was  frantically  pulling  a  lock  of  my  hair.  I  was 
near  to  shouting  out — forgetting  it  was  my  own  work:  "How  monstrous,  colossal, 
horrible  it  is!"  A  member  of  the  Opera  said  the  night  of  the  rehearsal  that  this  effect 
in  the  overture  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  "Oh, 
after  Beethoven  you  mean,"  said  another.  "After  nothing,"  he  retorted.  "I  defy 
anyone  to  invent  a  more  terrifying  idea  than  that." 

— Andrew  Raeburn 


Now  artistic  administrator  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Andrew  Raeburn  was  the 
Boston  Symphony's  program  editor  from  1967  until  1973. 


Boston's  First  Bridal  Registry  Presents 

Exclusively  for  Cooley's 
registered  brides,  receive  a 
free  gift  place  setting  in  your 


the  First  8-4-7  Plan 


pattern  of  china,  crystal  or 
flatware  after  seven  are 
purchased  for  you  at  any 
Cooley's  shop.  Eight  for  seven. 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  536- 
3826.  Also  Concord,  Portland 
and  Marco  Polo  in  Wellesley. 


China,  Class  &  GiftsX/Since  1860 
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Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  salutes 
the  BSO  on  its  centennial. 


And  the  city  of  Boston  itself. 

For  we  believe  that  Boston  is  a  sound 
investment. 

And  we  back  our  opinion  by  invest- 
ing our  own  capital  in  Boston's  future. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  by  BSO  standards, 
we  are  nonetheless  proud  that  our  Boston 
office  is  celebrating  its  ninth  year  of 
operation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  investment  strategy  And  our 
worldwide  range  of  investment  products. 

You  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is 
a  big  international  investment  banking 
and  securities  firm.  But  not  too  big.  For 
we  knowyour  future  determines  our 
future. 

And  we're  delighted  our  future 
includes  Boston. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


MEMBER  Of    PRINCIPAL    STOCK   AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Joseph  A.  Simons,  First  Vice  President 

and  Manager,  Drexel  Burnham  Lamberi,  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  One 

Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  (617 )  482-3600. 

Offices  in  principal  financial  centers  worldwide. 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure 
near  Saint-] ean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on 
7  March  1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28 
December  1937.  He  composed  Rapsodie 
espagnole  in  1907,  dedicating  it  "a  mon 
cher  maitre  Charles  de  Beriot,"  and  the  work 
was  first  heard  at  the  Colonne  Concerts, 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  15  March 
1908  under  the  direction  of  Edouard  Col- 
onne. Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  Amer- 
ican performance  in  Chicago  on  12 
November  1909,  and  the  work  was  in- 
troduced to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in 
November  1914  by  Karl  Muck.  Subsequent 
BSO  performances  have  been  given  by  Henri 
Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Ravel  himself  (in 
January  1928),  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Dimitri 
IMitropoulos,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Charles  Munch,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and, 
most  recently,  in  March  1974,  Seiji  Ozawa.  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
sarrusophone  (here  taken  by  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  tam-tam,  xylophone, 
celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  best  Spanish  music  composed  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  was  written  by  French  or  Russian  composers:  Bizet,  Lalo, 
Chabrier,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  later  Debussy  and  Ravel.  For  Ravel,  at  least,  this 
Iberian  bent  was,  in  part,  genetic,  since  his  mother  was  Basque  and  his  birthplace  was  in 
the  Pyrenees  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Spanish  border.  He  grew  up  hearing  Spanish 
rhythms  and  Basque  lullabies,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have  introduced 
Spanish  elements  as  exotic  and  coloristic  touches  in  a  number  of  major  works,  among 
them  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  and  the  short  opera  L'Heure  espagnole,  which  were  composed 
at  almost  the  same  time  and  played  a  part  in  the  establishment  of  his  early  reputation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Ravel  was  unknown  before  he  wrote  them.  His  Pavane  pour  une 
Infante  defunte  had  already  set  out  on  the  triumphant  march  to  the  popular  success  it  has 
never  lost.  A  piano  piece  called  Jeux  d'eau  revealed  new  possibilities  in  post-Lisztian 
keyboard  virtuosity.  And  his  string  quartet  in  F  established  itself  firmly  in  the  repertoire 
almost  at  once.  In  addition  to  such  normal  reasons  for  a  composer  to  be  known,  Ravel 
was  also  notorious  for  a  scandal  in  the  administration  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the 
Conservatory,  which  he  had  tried  for  four  separate  times  without  success.  He  reached 
the  finals  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  and  composed  the  requisite  cantata  for  the  judges' 
final  deliberations.  In  each  case  his  work  lost  to  another  conservatory  student  and  he 
missed  a  chance  for  the  award,  which  was  not  only  prestigious  but  quite  lucrative  as 
well,  a  stipend  to  support  him  for  four  years  while  living  at  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome  (housed  then,  as  now,  in  the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincio,  with  elaborate  gardens 
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Forty-seventh  Season.  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty-seven  and  Twenty-eight 


Twelfth  Programme 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  13,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14,  at  8.15  o'clock 


MAURICE  RAVEL  will  conduct  these  concerts 

Ravel  .         .        .  .  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  (Suite  for  Orchestra) 

I.  Prelude. 

II.  Forlane. 

m.  Menuet. 

IV.  Rigaudon. 

Debussy Two  Dances  (Orchestrated  by  Ravel) 

a.  Sarabande.     (First  performance  in  Boston) 

b.  Dance. 


Ravel 


Rapsodie  Espagnole 


I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit. 

II.  Malaguefia. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria  ("The  Fair"). 


Ravel 


Ravel 


"Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and 
Orchestra,  to  the  Verses  of  Tristan  Klingsor 
I.    Asia. 
II.     The  Enchanted  Flute. 
III.    The  Indifferent  One. 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


SOLOIST 
LISA  ROMA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  after  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 


City  of  Boston,  Revised  Regulation  of  August  5,  1898, — Chapter  3,  relating  to  the  covering  of 

the  head  in  places  of  public  amusement 

Every  licensee  shall  not,  in  his  place  of  amusement,  allow  any  person  to  wear  upon  the  head  a  covering  which  obstructs 

the  view  of  the  exhibition  or  performance  in  such  place  of  any  person  seated  in  any  seat  therein  provided  for  spectators, 

it  being  understood  that  a  low  head  covering  without  projection,  which  does  not  obstruct  such  view,  may  be  worn. 

*  Attest:  J.  M.  GALVIN,  City  Clerk. 

The  works  to  be  played  at  these  concerts  may  be  seen  in  the  Allen  A.  Brown  Music  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  one  week  before  the  concert 
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From  the  Boston  Symphony's  1927-28  season 


MST  SOFTENS  EVERYTHING 

rr  touches. 


What  a  pleasant  way  to  feel  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist, . . 
in  "Liquid  Sunshine" Start  with  a  tall  glass  of  ice. . .  add  1  part 
Irish  Mist  and  3  parts  orange  juice. 

Irish  Mist,  the  centuries  old  liqueur  sweetened  with 
a  hint  of  heather  honey,  will  blend  with  almost  anything. 

Pour  the  soft  touch  of  Irish  Mist  anytime. . . 
anywhere.  You'll  like  the  way  it  feels. 

IRISH  MIST 
THE  LEGENDARY  SPIRIT 

Imported  Irish  Mist®  Liqueur.  70  Proof.  ©1980  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference 


Four  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater 
to  the  individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests 
in  a  truly  elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally 
staffed  to  meet  nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions 
like  a  fine  hotel. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street— rates  from  $75.00  per  day 

Manchester,  Mass. 
Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road— rates  from  $65.00 

Bourne,  Mass. 
Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street— rates  from  $65.00 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information. 

Brochure  on  request. 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 
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and  a  spectacular  view  over  the  city).*  He  failed  to  enter  in  1904,  but  by  1905,  the  last 
year  that  he  fell  within  the  age  limit,  he  tried  again— this  time  as  an  established 
composer,  but  one  whose  music  was  aesthetically  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  the  judges.  His 
preliminary  choral  piece  and  fugue  broke  the  rules  so  flagrantly  that  he  was  not  even 
admitted  to  the  finals  (it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the  "errors"  intentionally  to  play 
politics  with  the  hidebound  panel  of  judges).  In  any  case,  the  "affaire  Ravel"  quickly 
mushroomed  into  a  major  scandal  at  the  Conservatory;  it  continued  until  the  director, 
Theodore  Dubois,  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Faure  and  other  more  open-minded 
musicians.f 

Ravel  himself  embarked  upon  a  period  of  very  fruitful  composition,  including  his 
first  opera  and  his  first  major  orchestral  score,  both  products  of  the  year  1907.  For  the 
orchestral  work,  which  became  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  Ravel  went  back  to  a  two-piano 
Habanera  he  had  composed  in  1895.  It  became  the  first  movement  of  Sites  auriculaires, 
which  had  its  first  (and  almost  last)  performance  in  1898;  the  two  pianists  didn't  manage 
to  stay  together  very  well,  and  the  only  person  to  evince  any  real  interest  was  Claude 
Debussy,  who  borrowed  the  score  from  Ravel.  It  was  certainly  a  perceptive  choice: 
Habanera  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  piece  the  twenty-year-old  Ravel  had 
written  at  that  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  went  back  to  it  a  dozen  years 


*The  Prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  annually  between  1803  and  1968.  Perusal  of  a  complete  list  of  the 
winners  is  both  astonishing  and  depressing  on  two  counts:  the  large  number  of  prizewinners  who 
never  again  did  anything  to  justify  the  award,  and  the  large  number  of  significant  French 
composers  who  were  passed  over  entirely.  Among  the  best-known  winners  were  Berlioz,  Gounod, 
Bizet,  and  Debussy,  as  well  as  Henri  Rabaud,  who  was  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  one  season,  1918-19,  after  which  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  composition.  The 
composers  who  beat  out  Ravel  were  Andre  Caplet,  Ayme  Kunc,  and  Raoul  Laparra. 

f  Another  reason  why  the  scandal  erupted  so  violently  when  it  came  was  that  the  finalists  were  all 
students  of  one  of  the  judges,  Charles  Lenepveu,  completely  freezing  out  the  students  of  the  other 
two  professors  of  composition,  Gabriel  Faure  and  Charles-Marie  Widor,  both  of  whom  were  more 
distinguished  as  composers  (Lenepveu  is  remembered  primarily  for  his  connection  with  the 
"affaire  Ravel"  and  as  a  musically  conservative  "honest  academic"). 
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later,  he  made  remarkably  few  changes  in  the  process  of  orchestrating  it  as  the  third 
section  of  his  Iberian  orchestral  suite. 

For  all  that  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  was  his  first  large  orchestral  work  (not  counting  an 
overture  called  Sheherazade,  performed  in  1898  and  promptly  withdrawn  by  the 
composer),  Ravel  seems  to  have  written  it  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  When  he  found  it 
hard  to  work  out  the  new  piece  in  the  clamor  of  his  Paris  apartment,  which  he  was 
sharing  with  his  parents  and  his  brother,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  Polish  couple, 
Ida  and  Cipa  Godebski,  to  live  on  their  yacht  to  avoid  unnecessary  interruptions.  He 
stayed  the  month  of  August  1907,  during  which  time  he  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
Rapsodie.  (This  was  not  a  tour,  incidentally;  the  yacht  was  moored  at  the  dock  the  whole 
time  and  became  simply  a  kind  of  floating  hotel  for  the  composer.) 

The  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  a  collection  of  four  movements,  the  first  of  which,  Prelude  a 
la  nuit,  is  largely  color  and  atmosphere,  with  the  soft  ostinato  descent  of  the  four-note 
theme— F,  E,  D,  C-sharp— projected  in  duple  cross-rhythms  against  the  triple  meter.  It  is 
night  music  that  is  controlled  and  spare  in  its  lushness.  The  spirit  of  the  dance  breaks  in 
with  the  Malaguena,  based  on  a  dance  style  from  Malaga  (which  Ravel  treats  with 
considerable  freedom);  its  characteristic  rhythm  has  been  employed  by  many  composers 


}ft.  ft- 


The  autograph  of  Ravel's  "Habanera"  in  its  original  1895  version 
for  two  pianos.  Note  the  quotation  from  Baudelaire  on  the  manuscript: 
"To  the  perfumed  land  which  the  sun  caresses." 
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to  suggest  Spain.  A  reference  to  the  descending  four-note  theme  of  the  Prelude 
reappears  as  a  unifying  element  at  the  end  of  the  section.  The  Habanera,  too,  is  a  dance 
with  a  characteristic  rhythm  that  marks  it  at  once  as  Spanish  (as  Bizet  had  already 
recognized  in  Carmen).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  movement  goes  back  to  a  song 
sung  to  Ravel  in  childhood  by  his  mother,  which  would  explain  his  continuing 
fondness  for  it,  even  to  the  point  of  his  picking  up  an  old  piano  work  for  orchestration. 
The  last  movement,  Feria,  depicts  a  festival  with  a  variety  of  tunes  all  in  popular  styles, 
castanets  for  local  color,  a  slow  intermezzo  with  new  references  to  the  opening  four-note 
ostinato,  and  a  brilliant  climax  with  materials  piled  up  in  sonorous  confusion. 

When  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  had  its  first  performance,  about  half  a  year  after  its 
composition,  the  hall  was  filled  in  the  usual  social  strata — the  boxes  and  seats  on  the 
floor  with  the  wealthy  and  socially  prominent,  the  galleries  with  artists  and  musicians 
and  students.  Upstairs  everyone  was  prepared  to  cheer  Ravel's  new  work;  downstairs  the 
reaction  was,  at  the  least,  unenthusiastic.  The  enthusiasts  in  the  gallery  demanded  an 
encore  of  the  Malaguena,  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  fellow-composer  Florent  Schmitt 
bellowed,  "Play  it  once  more  for  those  down  below  who  haven't  understood  it!"  It 
wasn't  long,  though,  before  even  the  holders  of  the  highest-priced  tickets  came  to  regard 
the  work  as  an  endearing  showpiece  by  one  of  the  real  masters  of  the  orchestral  palette. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  relatively  irrelevant  postscript:  If  you  like  the  Rapsodie  espagnole,  enjoy  reading 
detective  stories,  and  occasionally  attend  BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood,  you  may  enjoy 
reading  Lucille  Kallen's  C.B.  Oldfield:  The  Tanglewood  Murder  (Wyndham),  in  which  a 
performance  of  Ravel's  piece  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  concert  plays  a  part  in  the 
mystery — and  that's  all  I  intend  to  reveal.  (Regular  concertgoers  may  notice  that  the 
author  makes  one  serious  mistake  in  describing  concert  protocol,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  climactic  scene  but  does  not  affect  the  solution  of  the  mystery.) 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The  Symphony 
No.  2  was  composed  in  1877,  during  a 
productive  summer  stay  at  Pbrtschach  in 
Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  under  the  direction  of 
Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on  30  December 
1877.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  under  Adolph  Neuen- 
dorff  on  3  October  1878;  Boston  heard  the 
Brahms  Second  for  the  first  time  several 
months  later,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted 
it  on  9  January  1879  at  a  Harvard  Musical 
Society  concert.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  in  February 
1882,  and  the  orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Walter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  John 
Barbirolli,  Lorin  Maazel,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William 
Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Eugen  Jochum,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Eugene 
Ormandy 's  in  July  1979;  Sir  Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in 
March  1980.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Brahms's  Second  Symphony  was  new  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded.  True,  it  had  already  been  played  here  twice,  but  it  was  still  counted  as  a 
fearfully  modern  composition,  and  when  the  BSO's  first  music  director,  Georg 
Henschel,  led  a  performance  of  the  piece  in  the  inaugural  season,  people  listened  with 
respect,  at  least,  if  not  enthusiasm  (after  all,  Henschel  was  a  friend  of  the  composer 
himself,  years  later  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms). 
The  reviewers  found  the  symphony  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Boston  Traveler  ran  a 
review  that  was  as  typical  of  its  day  as  it  is  untypical  of  ours: 

It  would  appear  as  though  Brahms  might  afford  occasionally  to  put  a  little  more 
melody  into  his  work — just  a  little  now  and  then  for  a  change.  His  Second 
Symphony  gave  the  impression  that  the  composer  was  either  endeavoring  all  the 
while  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  harmonic  sounds  without  reaching  them;  or  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  whatever. 

We  can  only  gape  in  astonishment.  During  the  intervening  century  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  Second  above  all  as  the  most  pastoral  of  his  four  essays  in  the  symphonic 
medium,  the  lush  and  sensuous  foil  to  his  more  austere  C  minor  symphony  composed 
only  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually 
allowing  a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876, 
was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served  as 
raw  material  for  his  first  piano  concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well  have 
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been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem  was 
his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly  on 
his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already  more 
self-critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the  interest 
with  which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that  Beethoven 
had  made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia 
(southern  Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each 
one  was  musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second 
Symphony,  the  violin  concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata. 

The  new  symphony  was  an  enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first 
performance  in  Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two 
cities  were,  of  course,  centers  of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick 
especially  in  Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony 
attracted  mixed  notices,  but  always  respect  at  the  very  least. 
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The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up  the 
freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  Dr. 
Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be 
on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood, 
especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its 
predecessor.  What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  the  the  Second  is,  if 
anything,  even  more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch. 
This  was  certainly  noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted 
the  composer's  skill.  W.  F.  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotater,  wrote  in  the 
Boston  Courier  following  the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 

How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
spontaneity,  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies — 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 
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And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the  first 
movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note 
"motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the 
woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does  not  even 
return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every  point  in  the 
first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes 
appear — sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to 
eighth-notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  6/8),  and 
sometimes  slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2  in 
feeling).  And  the  coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  treatments  of 
the  motto.  Even  when  the  motto  does  not  appear  by  itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other 
melodic  ideas  that  grow  out  of  the  opening  statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  opening  phrase  carries  its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the 
second  theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little  like 
Brahms's  Lullaby — is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with  lower 
string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas,  who 
have  an  accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is  treasured  today  as 
a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  metrical 
transformations  of  the  opening  motto;  but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the 
phrasing  of  melodies  and  whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an  energetic  passage 
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Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

unite  The  Talbots,  Dept.  IL,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TuckerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND       A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


■■■■-.■■ 
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in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat — what  sounds  like  the  downbeat  of  the 
measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat,  and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen  measures  before  the 
conductor's  downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the  phrase  again  coincide. 
Here  and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the  "tyranny  of  the  barline"  that 
straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins  with 
a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in  the 
cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with 
Beethoven  by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is 
close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the 
main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the  first 
shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation  among 
Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all  pretty,  but  it 
hardly  seems  to  hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor."  He  failed  to 
notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  development  of  ideas 
already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally  inserted  for 
purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
symphony  (including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar 
ideas  sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those  prize 
metrical  shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of  the 
movement  into  a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point, 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did  put 
in  his  "year  of  severe  intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open  ears — 
and  realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

-S.L. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


1643  Beacon  Street 
Waban  Square,  Massachusetts 

(617)964-2686 
Tues.-Sat.  11-5,  Evenings  Thurs  &  Fri  til  8 
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More.  .  . 

Berlioz's  own  Memoirs  are  the  best  introduction  to  his  life,  and  if  you  can't  read  the 
original  French,  the  best  English  translation  is  the  one  by  David  Cairns  (Norton 
paperback).  Useful  are  J.H.  Elliot's  Berlioz  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littletield 
paperback)  and  Hugh  Macdonald's  Berlioz  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback).  Jacques  Barzun's  two-volume  Berlioz  and  the 
Romantic  Century  is  important,  but  frustrating  and  difficult  to  wade  through  (Columbia 
University  Press).  As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  program,  Sir  Colin  Davis's  recent 
thoughts  on  Berlioz  are  available  in  Conductors  on  Conducting,  a  fascinating  collection  of 
interviews  compiled  and  edited  by  Bernard  Jacobson  (Columbia  Press,  Frenchtown, 
N.J.).  For  a  recording  of  the  Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges,  you  needn't  look  further  than 
Sir  Colin  Davis's  with  the  London  Symphony  (Philips,  with  the  Roman  Carnival, 
Waverley,  King  Lear,  and  Corsaire  overtures),  though  Andre  Previn's  also  with  the 
London  Symphony  and  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  make  for 
interesting  comparison  (Angel  and  Odyssey,  respectively). 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  is  thorough  and  well-documented,  if 
somewhat  dry  (Columbia  University).  The  little  BBC  Music  Guide  Ravel  Orchestral 
Music  by  Laurence  Davies  is  worth  looking  into  (University  of  Washington  paperback), 
as  is  Davies's  The  Gallic  Muse  (Barnes).  Ravel's  Rapsodie  espagnole  is  available  in  Boston 
Symphony  recordings  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (DG,  on  a  single  disc  with  Bolero  and  La  Valse, 
or  in  a  four-record  set  of  Ravel's  complete  orchestral  music),  and  Charles  Munch 
(Victrola,  with  Debussy's  La  Mer).  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  recording  with  the  New 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  worthy  of  attention  (Angel,  with  the  Pavane  and  de  Falla's 
El  amor  brujo  with  Victoria  de  los  Angeles).  Jean  Martinon's  and  Herbert  von  Karajan's 
recordings  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  are  also  recommended  (both  on  Angel).  Ravel's 
Sites  auriculaires  for  two  pianos,  which  contains  the  original  version  of  the  Habanera,  is 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


Distinguished 


ANTIQUES 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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performed  by  Paul  Jacobs  and  Gilbert  Kalish  on  a  disc  which  also  includes,  among  other 
things,  the  Chansons  madecasses  (Nonesuch). 

The  classic  two- volume  study  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  an 
Englishwoman  who  knew  the  composer  and  studied  piano  with  him,  has  been  reprinted 
from  its  original  1905  edition;  it  is  still  excellent,  but  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most 
useful  recent  life-and-works  on  a  smaller  scale  is  the  one  by  Kari  Geiringer  (Oxford); 
still  briefer,  but  very  readable  though  tending  to  stress  the  traditional  rather  than  the 
progressive  qualities  of  the  composer,  is  Peter  Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians 
series  (Littleneld  paperback).  John  Horton's  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides, 
Brahms  Orchestral  Music,  has  insightful  chapters  on  Brahms's  style  and  orchestration  in 
addition  to  notes  on  each  of  the  orchestral  pieces  (University  of  Washington  paper- 
back). Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson)  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  composer's  style  for  readers  not  afraid  of  a  lot  of  musical 
examples.  Jacobson's  Conductors  on  Conducting,  mentioned  above  with  respect  to  Sir 
Colin  Davis  and  Berlioz,  also  includes  an  interview  with  "Carlo  Maria  Giulini  on 
Brahms"  (Columbia  Press,  Frenchtown,  N.J.).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  analysis  of 
the  Symphony  No.  2  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis, 
and  for  readers  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay 
Brahms  the  Progressive  is  not  to  be  missed  (in  Style  and  Idea,  St.  Martin's).  Recommended 
recordings  of  the  Symphony  No.  2  include  Sir  Georg  Solti's  in  his  recent  set  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (London),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC 
Symphony  (in  a  four-record  set  on  Victrola,  mono),  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  (Seraphim),  and  Claudio  Abbado's  expansive  reading  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 

-S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L4A      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
,       dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  a  year  ago  February,  Sir  Colin 
Davis  is  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  his  European  engagements  include 
regular  concerts  with  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since  his  American  debut 
in  1960  with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  Sir 
Colin  has  appeared  with  the  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston,  where  he  has  conducted  the  BSO 
annually  since  1967,  and  where  he  became 
the  BSO's  principal  guest  conductor  in  1972. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent 
Garden  debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960, 
and  his  operatic  conducting  debut  there 


came  in  1965.  He  was  principal  conductor  of 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  until  1971,  at 
which  time  he  became  music  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera.  New  productions  he  has  led  at 
Covent  Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and 
Idomeneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break; 
Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and 
Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes.  Sir  Colin 
made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  production  of  Peter 
Grimes,  and  he  has  returned  there  for  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  and  Wozzech.  The  first  British 
conductor  ever  to  appear  at  Bayreuth,  he 
opened  the  1977  festival  there  with  Wagner's 
Tannh'duser,  a  production  filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
Royal  Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his 
many  recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le 
nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cost  fan  tutte, 
and  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's 
Tosca  and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in 
maschera;  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  symphonic 
and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a  Berlioz  cycle 
for  which  he  has  received  the  Grosse 
Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and,  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  complete  symphonies 
of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki  Sibelius 
Society.  Recent  releases  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  include  a  digitally  recorded 
Mussorgsky/Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
the  Dvorak  Violin  Concerto  with  Salvatore 
Accardo,  and  Haydn  Symphonies  86,  98,  101, 
and  102.  Forthcoming  BSO  releases  include 
Schubert's  Great  C  major  symphony,  and  the 
Schumann  and  Grieg  piano  concertos  with 
Claudio  Arrau,  whose  recording  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  Sir  Colin  and  the 
BSO  was  issued  last  year. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 
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It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
Tanned  Cowhide.  Coach®  Bags  are  sold  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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The  Colonnade, 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 

*  Harvard 
Bode  Store 
Cafe 

Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

190  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  .  536-0095 


Phillip 

FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  *  IN  1796 


George  111  Silver  Four  tiece  Tea  Service,  Paul  Storr, 
London,  sold  for  $17,000  and  a  George  III  Tea  Tray 
William  Brice,  1818,  sold  for  $5,400. 

Phillips,  The  International  Fine  Art  Auc- 
tioneers and  Appraisers,  specialize  in  over 
twenty-seven  areas  of  fine  arts  and  collecti- 
bles. Our  worldwide  expertise  is  available 
to  clients  through  Phillips'  regional  offices 
and  representatives. 

Consignments  are  now  being  accepted  for 
our  Auctions.  For  further  information  on 
our  estate  and  valuation  department,  con* 
tact  Lynne  M.  Kortenhaus,  New  England 
Representative: 


Phillips 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

6  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)227-6145 

London    The  Hague    Montreal    Tornoto    Geneva    New  York 
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Somerville,  MA  02143 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 


Thursday,  16  April  at  8 
Friday,  1 7  April  at  2 


At  these  performances  of  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  Jan  DeGaetani  will  take  the 
place  of  Lorna  Myers,  who  is  indisposed. 


Jan  DeGaetani 


Born  in  Ohio  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Juilliard  School,  mezzo-soprano  Jan 
DeGaetani's  repertory  extends  from  me- 
dieval, Renaissance,  and  Baroque  music 
through  French  and  German  art  song  to 
the  American  lyrics  of  Stephen  Foster 
and  Cole  Porter.  Ms.  DeGaetani's  perfor- 
mances of  avant-garde  repertory  are 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  her 
unusual  ability  to  make  listeners  feel  at 
home  with  new  music  has  caused  many 
composers  to  think  of  her  as  their  most 
valuable  salesperson.  Besides  a  full 
schedule  of  Lieder  and  orchestral 
engagements,  recent  seasons  have 
included  premiere  performances  of 
works  by  William  Schuman,  Elliott 
Carter,  Richard  Wernick,  Jacob  Druckman,  George  Crumb,  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies. 

Ms.  DeGaetani  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  world's  major  orchestras,  including 
those  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  She  has 
also  performed  with  the  BBC  Orchestra  and  Pierre  Boulez  on  a  tour  of  Japan,  and  with 
the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble  at  the  Adelaide  Festival  in  Australia.  Her  list  of 
recordings  reveals  the  astonishing  range  of  her  repertory  and  includes  music  of  Foster, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Ravel,  Wolf,  Schoenberg,  and  Crumb,  whose  Ancient  Voices  of 
Children  was  written  expressly  for  her.  Ms.  DeGaetani  has  been  artist-in-residence  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  Aspen  Music  School,  and  she  has  taught  at  Juilliard 
and  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Her  Boston  Symphony  debut  was  in  October  1974  in 
Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  her  most  recent  appearances  with  the 
orchestra  were  in  Dvorak's  Stabat  Mater  last  season  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 
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BEING  THERE... 

It  can  make  a  performance  simultaneously  electrifying 
and  deeply  personal.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way  to  quite 
equal  that  experience  at  home.  And  even  though  we  at 
Dahlquist  design  loudspeakers,  we  have  always  under- 
stood this. 


But  being  there  isn't  always  possible  for  us,  so  we've  devel- 
oped a  loudspeaker  that  puts  us  almost  there.  It's  called 
the  Dahlquist  DQ-10  Phased  Array. IM  And  we're  proud 
that  over  the  years,  music  lovers  have  been  so  impressed 
with  its  ability  to  capture  the  elusive  qualities  of  classical 
music  that  the  DQ-10  has  itself  become  a  classic. 

What  we've  done  is  to  restore  the  missing  third  dimension 
— depth.  The  DQ-10  gives  the  music  back  its  substance  and 
form  and  lets  you  explore  its  inner  spaces.  Subtlety,  power, 
contrast,  shading — perhaps  even  emotion  and  intent — 
stand    revealed.  There's   nothing   between   you  and  the 


There  are  good  technical  reasons  for  this  and  if  you  write 
to  us  at  the  address  below,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
them.  But  all  we  want  to  say  here  is 
this — if  music  and  musicality  are  im- 
portant in  your  life,  visit  a  Dahlquist 
representative  soon  to  audition  the 
DQ-10.    It's   almost    like  being  there. 
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Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


7t's  your  lawyer  and  New  England  Merchants  trust  officer,  sir. 
There's  been  another  change  in  the  tax  laws." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at  (617)  742-4000.  Or  write 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.  The  Bank  of  New  England. 
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BSO  Centennial  Souvenirs 


The  sales  booth  in  the  first-floor  Symphony  Hall  stairwell  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibit  offers  two  mementos  of  the  BSO's  hundredth-anniversary  season: 
the  souvenir  poster  specially  created  by  American  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg  to  honor 
the  BSO's  centennial,  and  the  souvenir  booklet,  "The  First  Hundred  Years,"  which 
offers  a  wonderful  assortment  of  photographs,  many  in  full  color,  and  essays  on  the 
orchestra  and  various  aspects  of  its  history  by  writers  including  Aaron  Copland- 
biographer  Vivian  Pedis;  architecture  critic  Paul  Goldberger;  the  former  senior  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  Harold  Schoenberg;  Michael  Steinberg,  and  Steven 
Ledbetter.  The  essays  include,  among  others,  a  survey  of  the  BSO's  first  century,  a  profile 
of  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  an  appreciation  of  Symphony  Hall,  a  recollection  of  the 
orchestra's  triumphant  tour  of  China,  and  a  reminiscence  of  Aaron  Copland's  long- 
standing association  with  the  BSO 
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1981  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Tops  Quarter-Million  Dollars! 

This  year's  annual  BSO/WCRB  weekend-long  fundraiser,  held  this  year  on  27-29 
March,  continues  to  draw  overwhelming  response!  By  the  conclusion  of  the  Marathon's 
actual  radio  broadcast  time,  $254,822  had  been  pledged;  however,  a  continued  momen- 
tum of  donations  has  promised  the  BSO  at  least  $257,000.  The  earliest  tabulation  shows 
at  least  1,000  new  donors,  and  at  least  1,000  donors  have  increased  their  pledges  from 
previous  years. 

Nine  hours  after  the  Marathon  ended,  months  of  post-Marathon  work  began. 
Throngs  of  volunteers,  members  of  the  Council  of  the  BSO,  arrive  daily  at  Symphony 
Hall  from  all  areas  of  greater  Boston  and  beyond  to  do  some  of  the  Marathon's  most 
important  work:  under  the  direction  of  Ruth  Hertz,  Lee  Ghublikian,  Kitty  Mead,  and 
Kate-Alden  Hough,  they  open  thousands  of  envelopes,  deposit  the  checks,  multi-file  the 
pledge  cards,  mail  countless  premiums,  and  share  the  heartwarming,  unique,  and 
humorous  letters  which  continue  to  arrive  from  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
listeners.  Much  appreciation  and  thanks  to  our  Council  volunteer  staffers  and  problem- 
solvers. 

From  now  and  throughout  the  month  of  May,  the  Marathon  Office  on  the  third  floor 
of  Symphony  Hall  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m.  for  those  donors  who  would 
like  to  pick  up  their  premiums. 

The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  deeply  grateful  to  everyone  who  pledged  support  to  the 
orchestra  during  the  1981  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon. 

1981 '82  Boston  Symphony  Subscriptions 

Subscribers  please  note  that  renewal  brochures  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1981-82  hundredth-birthday  season  will  be  mailed  in  early  May,  even  though  news  of 
the  season  has  already  reached  local  papers.  Current  subscribers  will  be  given  priority  in 
renewing  their  present  seats  and  series.  Information  for  new  subscribers  will  be  made 
available  through  newspaper  advertisements  in  mid-May,  after  which  subscription 
brochures  will  be  available  from  Symphony  Hall. 


Opening  Night  at  Pops 


The  Junior  Council  is  busy  with  plans  for  the  1981  opening  performance  of  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  Tuesday,  28  April.  The  evening  is  the  seventh  annual 
"Opening  Night  at  Pops"  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Council  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Conductor  John  Williams  will  conduct  a  brand  new  march  of  his 
own,  composed  in  honor  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  guest  soloist  for  the  evening  will  be 
trumpeter  Doc  Severinsen.  Symphony  Hall  doors  will  open  at  5:30  p.m.  for  cocktails; 
supper  with  wine  will  be  served  at  6:30,  followed  by  the  concert  at  8.  Seats  are  available 
throughout  the  hall,  priced  from  $17.50  to  $100;  all  tickets  include  supper.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  ticket  chairman  Mrs.  Barbara  Steiner  at  237-5530. 

The  Junior  Council  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who  undertake  a  variety  of 
fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  "Open- 
ing Night  at  Pops"  and  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  at  all  BSO/Symphony  Hall  events. 
New  members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are 
most  welcome  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  on  most  Tuesdays,  and  some  Wednesdays, 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season  in  mid-July;  other  days  may 
be  available  by  special  arrangement.  The  tours  will  be  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten 
and  a  maximum  of  fifty  people,  and  groups  must  reconfirm  24  hours  ahead  of  their  date 
by  calling  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348.  Dates  may  be  reserved  by  writing  to 
Symphony  Hall  Tours,  Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 


Cabot-Cahners  Room  Exhibits 


Monthly  art  exhibitions  continue  in  Symphony  Hall's  Cabot-Cahners  Room  during 
the  1980-1981  season: 

30  March — 27  April  Pucker-Safrai  Gallery 

27  April — 1  June  Mass  College  of  Art 

In  addition,  specially  selected  items  from  the  Boston  Symphony's  own  archives  are 
being  displayed  each  month — paintings,  letters,  scores,  photographs,  many  never  before 
shown  publicly.  These  items  are  shown  on  the  short  wall  panel  at  the  side  of  the  room 
farthest  from  the  Mass  Avenue  corridor. 
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The  Fidelity  Group  of  Companies 

82  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)523-1919 

Investment  Funds  •  Brokerage  Services  •  Institutional  Money  Management 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  support  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Casadesus  Collection  of  Antique  Instruments 


Among  the  very  welcome  new  facilities  provided  by  the  expansion  of  Symphony  Hall 
into  its  new  Huntington  Avenue  Annex  is  the  newly  arranged  display  of  the  Casadesus 
Collection  of  Antique  Instruments.  Long  confined  to  necessarily  restricted  space  in  a 
less  accessible  area  of  Symphony  Hall,  the  instruments  are  now  grouped  according  to 
the  usual  orchestra  families  in  six  cabinets  in  the  Annex  Function  Room.  The  collector 
was  Henri  Casadesus  (uncle  of  the  pianist  Robert  Casadesus),  founder  of  the  French 
Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,  which  was  engaged  in  performing  music  of  the  time  of 
Lully  and  Rameau,  the  performers  using  instruments  contemporary  with  those  com- 
posers. When  Casadesus  retired,  the  collection  was  purchased  and  donated  to  the  BSO 
by  friends  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  as  a  memorial  testifying  to  his  wide-ranging  musical 
interest. 

Cooks  Take  Notice:  BSO  Holds  Recipe  Auditions!! 

The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  a  new  project,  which  will  come  to 
fruition  in  1983,  when  the  as  yet  untitled  Boston  Symphony  cookbook  will  be 
published.  Recipes  are  being  collected  from  Trustees  and  Overseers,  players  and  visiting 
artists,  staff  and  Friends.  Every  element  of  the  BSO  family  will  be  represented  in  what  is 
expected  to  be  an  outstanding  example  of  regional  and  international  cookery.  The 
deadline  for  recipes  is  1  July  1981.  Any  questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cookbook 
Office  in  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492,  ext.  187,  where  a  dedicated  cadre  of  volunteers  is 
already  hard  at  work  collecting  and  testing  recipes. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  the 
thirteenth  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  the  orchestra's  founding 
in  1881.  Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and  later 
graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besancon,  France.  Charles  Munch, 
then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sympho- 
ny and  a  judge  at  the  competition,  invited 
him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing, and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor. 
While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 
season.  His  first  professional  concert  appearance  in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music  director  for 
four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  season  in  favor  of  guest  conducting  numerous  American  and  European  orchestras. 
Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  where  he  was  made  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  of  that  year  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  directorship  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Francisco  position  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a  year  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of  1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and  discussion  sessions 
with  Chinese  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the 
orchestra  on  its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals  of 
Europe.  Here  at  home,  he  and  the  orchestra  have  just  recently  returned  from  the  BSO's  fourteen- 
city  Centennial  Tour,  the  orchestra's  first  transcontinental  tour  in  seventeen  years,  celebrating  the 
BSO's  hundredth  birthday. 

Seiji  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international  career  and  regularly  conducts  the  orchestras  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Japan;  his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  he  is  scheduled  to  conduct  Puccini's  Turandot  at  the  Paris 
Opera  this  spring.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series,  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  a  Grammy  award 
and  the  Edison  prize  for  his  recording  of  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  and  several  awards  for  his  recording  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Recent  releases  with  the  orchestra  include,  from  Philips,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps 
and,  from  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade.  Slated  for  future 
release  are  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8  and  Hoist's  The  Planets  from  Philips;  and,  digitally  recorded 
for  Telarc,  music  of  Beethoven— the  Egmont  Overture,  Fifth  Symphony,  and,  with  pianist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Emperor  Concerto. 
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Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charies  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-fkt  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Roger  Kaza 
Daniel  Katzen 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


WHOSBEENAVTIAL 

PART  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TRADITION  SINCE  1792? 


Michael  G.  Contompasis,  Headmaster,  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Founded  in  1635 ,  the  school  was  already 
157 years  old  and  a  Boston  tradition  when  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  established. 

THEANSWERISSWE  STREET 

Ensuring  that  a  heritage  is  passed  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  has  always  been  a  traditional  goal  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  a  nationally  recognized  part  of  Boston's 
public  school  system. 

Ensuring  that  your  family's  financial  heritage  is 
protected  for  future  generations  has  been  the  traditional 
goal  of  State  Street's  personal  trust  program. 

Since  1792,  generations  of  New  Englanders  have 
found:  For  quality  banking,  the  answer  is  State  Street. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street. 

Boston.  MA  02101 ,  (617)  786-3000.  Offices  in  Boston.  New  York,  London.  Munich.  Singapore.  Personal.  Corporate. 

International  Financial  Services.  Investment  Management.  Money  Market.  Personal  Trust.  Master  Trust  Services.  Portfolio 

and  Shareholder  Services.  Securities  Handling.  Correspondent  Banking  Services.  Government  Services.  Member  FDIC. 
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FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


David  Ohanian 


Ralph  Pottle 


Rolf  Smedvig 


Three  Boston  Symphony  members  will  leave  the  orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  1981 
Tanglewood  season:  David  Ohanian,  a  horn  player  with  the  BSO  since  1970;  Ralph 
Pottle,  a  horn  player  with  the  orchestra  since  1966;  and  principal  trumpet  Rolf  Smedvig, 
who  has  been  with  the  orchestra  since  1973. 
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For  100  years, 

their  music  has  filled 

this  great  hall. 


Now  it  can  fill  the  nation. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It's  one 
of  the  world's  best.  And  along  with  other 
top  orchestras,  it's  part  of  the  Bell  System's 
"American  Orchestras  on  Tour"  program. 

Over  a  four-year  period,  this  program  is 
bringing  great  concert  music  to  more  than 
100  American  cities.  And  at  New  England 

sponsor  it.  (^mermn&rch0r^ 

Because  listening  to  beauti-    /  OwjOUX 
ful  music  is  nice.  But  sharing.  /  ^r 


it  is  even  nicer. 


ua)  New  England  Telephone 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundredth  Season,  1980-81 

Friday,  24  April  at  2 
Saturday,  25  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Menuet;  Trio 

Finale.  Allegro  di  molto 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 

/ 


Symphony  No.  6 

Allegro  energico,  ma  non  troppo 

Scherzo  (Wuchtig)  (Weighty) 

Andante 

Finale.  Allegro  moderato 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4:10  and  Saturday's  about  10:10. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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CHESTBA  S- 

SO 

Take  a  seat 

and  help  make  the  BSO 

comfortable* 

The  BSCMOO  Fund  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an  endowment  that  will  help 
support  the  BSO  and  its  programs  in  the  future. 

And  although  our  goal 
of  $15. 7  million  is  now 
in  sight,  we  are  still 
$1  Million  short . . .  and 
time  is  running  out.  The 
BSCMOO  Fund  Drive  must  be  completed  this  year. 

One  of  the  ways  you  can  help  us  reach  our 
goal  is  to  endow  a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  appre- 
ciation of  your  $5,000  donation,  your  name  will  be 
engraved  on  a  handsome  brass  plaque  attached  to 
a  seat.  You  will  become  a  part  of  one  of  the  worlds 
greatest  concert  halls,  and  your  contribution  to 
great  music  will  be  remembered  by  music- lovers  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  other  ways  to  show  your  support,  too, 
from  having  your  name  inscribed  on  the  Centennial 
Honor  Roll  to  endowing  a  chair  in  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  BSO- 
100  Fund  Drive.  We  need  more  than  your  applause; 
we  need  your  support. 

For  complete  information  on  en- 
dowment opportunities  and  commem- 
orative gifts  in  the  BSO-100  Fund, 
please  contact  Joseph  Hobbs,  Director 
of  Development,  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  236-1823. 


BSO 
lOO 


^=^y 


GOING  TO  SYMPHONY 
IS  NOT  GIVING  TO  SYMPHONY 


The  BSO  wants  you  to  know  that  subscribing  to 
Symphony  is  not  commensurate  with  supporting  it. 
The  price  of  each  subscription  series  covers  only  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  producing  each  concert. 

In  1979-80,  there  were  11,722  subscribers  to  Symphony, 
but  only  2,713  of  these  subscribers,  or  23  percent 
made  a  contribution.  Participation  in  each  series  is 
reflected  as  follows: 


SERIES 

NUMBER  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS 

NUMBER  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 
WHO  CONTRIBUTE 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
PARTICIPATION 

FRIDAY 

1,515 

918 

61% 

SATURDAY 

565 

164 

29% 

THURSDAY  10 

1,133 

272 

24% 

TUESDAY B 

1,131 

264 

23% 

CAMBRIDGE  (TUES.C) 

1,141 

255 

22% 

THURSDAY A 

1,130 

240 

21% 

SATURDAY  EVEN 

514 

88 

17% 

SATURDAY  ODD 

526 

80 

15% 

THURSDAY B 

1,103 

136 

12% 

As  the  BSO  approaches  its  100th- 
birthday  season,  join  in  the  challenge 
of  helping  the  Orchestra  sustain  its 
level  of  artistic  excellence  by 
contributing  to  the  BSO.  We  welcome 
a  contribution  in  any  amount,  but 
please  remember  that  in  order  to  break 
even  on  each  concert,  the  average  contribution  must  at 
least  equal  the  price  of  your  subscription  series. 


I  (We)  enclose  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Annual 

Fund  in  the  amount  of .  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  mail  to  the  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
STATE 


CITY. 


.  ZIP  CODE . 


DAY  PHONE . 


EVENING  PHONE 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed  his 
Symphony  No.  39  about  17  66  or  1767;  the 
date  of  its  first  performance,  which  certainly 
took  place  at  Esterhaza  under  the  composer's 
direction,  is  unknown.  It  was  first  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Erich  Leinsdorf  on  17  and  18  January  1964, 
taken  on  tour  the  following  week,  and 
repeated  at  Tanglewood  that  summer.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  here  since 
that  time.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two 
oboes,  four  horns,  and  strings,  with  bassoon 
and  harpsichord  continuo.  The  harpsichord- 
ist at  these  performances  is  John  Gibbons. 

Symphonies  (and  other  works)  in 
minor  keys  are  relatively  rare  in  the  Classical  era,  and  they  almost  always  aim  at  the 
expression  of  somber  or  even  tragic  emotions  (as  opposed  to  the  treatment  of  the  minor 
only  a  short  time  earlier  in  the  Baroque  era,  where  minor  keys  were  often  used  for  works 
even  of  a  quite  jolly  character).  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  string  quartets, 
piano  sonatas,  and  other  similar  works  were  often  published  in  groups  of  six,  with  a  bow 
to  the  minor  mode  in  one  of  them.  But  for  some  reason,  Haydn's  output  beginning  in 
the  last  half  of  the  1760s  and  continuing  for  a  decade  reveals  a  much  greater  emphasis 
on  the  minor.  This  change  was  once  called  a  "romantic  crisis"  and  was  later  labeled 
"Sturm  und  Drang."  Both  terms  reflect  the  preoccupations  of  the  scholars  who  use  them. 
"Romantic  crisis"  hints  at  the  belief  that  biographical  facts  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the 
music,  so  that  if  the  work  seems  somehow  more  "expressive,"  the  explanation  must  lie  in 
the  composer's  private  life.  Sturm  und  Drang  ("storm  and  stress")  is  a  literary  term 
borrowed  from  the  subtitle  of  a  play  by  Friedrich  Maximilian  von  Klinger  to  refer  to  a 
sudden  outpouring  of  intensely  subjective,  egocentric  plays  and  stories  (among  them  the 
earliest  large  works  of  Goethe);  applying  the  term  to  Haydn's  music,  however,  suggests  a 
literary  inspiration  that  is  simply  not  present.  In  fact,  most  of  Haydn's  so-called  Sturm 
und  Drang  symphonies  were  composed  before  the  literary  Sturm  und  Drang  got  fairly 
under  way. 

Recently  Haydn's  biographer,  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  observing  that  many  Austrian 
composers  contemporary  with  Haydn  (figures  once  quite  famous,  but  unknown  to  the 
modern  concertgoer,  like  Florian  Leopold  Gassmann,  Carlos  d'Ordonez,  Karl  Ditters 
von  Dittersdorf,  and  Johann  Baptist  Vanhal)  underwent  a  similar  change  at  about  the 
same  time,  has  spoken  of  "the  Austrian  musical  crisis,"  a  general  term  that  avoids  the 
biographical  and  literary  fallacies  but  fails  to  explain  the  sudden  surge  of  interest  in 
minor  keys  and  such  accompanying  expressive  devices  as  increased  syncopation,  leaping 
melodies,  a  wider  range  of  dynamic  markings,  and  the  use  of  contrapuntal  forms.  There 
was  certainly  some  influence  from  the  extravagant,  even  sometimes  bizarre  works  of 
C.RE.  Bach,  whom  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  ranked  as  a  major  master.  But  whatever  the 
reason  for  this  attention  to  the  minor,  the  so-called  Sturm  und  Drang  symphonies  of 
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Join  morning  pro  musica's 
host  Robert  J.  Lurtsema 
as  he  surveys  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's 
100th  Anniversary  sea- 
son through  a  series  of 
informal  conversations 
with  featured  soloists, 
conductors,  and 
composers. 


Morning  pro  musica  is 
now  heard  coast  to  coast 
on  stations  of  the  Public 
Radio  Cooperative  in- 
cluding, in  the  New 
York/New  England  area: 

WGBH  (fm  90) 
Boston,  MA 

WFCR(88.5fm) 
Amherst,  MA 

WAMC  (90.3  fm) 
Albany,  NY 

WNYC  (93.9  fm) 
New  York,  NY 

WVPR(89.5fm) 
Vermont  Public  Radio 

WMEH  (90.9  fm) 
Bangor,  ME 

WMEA(90.1fm) 
Portland,  ME 

WMEM  (106.1  fm) 
Presque  Isle,  ME 

WPBH  (90.5  fm) 
Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Waterbury,  CT 


Haydn  provided  a  concentrated  opportunity  to  exploit  a  certain  kind  of  musical 
expression  and  to  develop  techniques  that  were  passed  on  to  other  composers. 

In  the  case  of  Symphony  No.  39  (the  numbering  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  order 
of  composition),  the  first  and  last  movements  are  high  points  of  the  new  style;  moreover, 
they  introduced  a  new  wrinkle  in  scoring  that  was  later  adopted  by  Mozart.  This  was  the 
use  of  four  horns,  two  in  G  and  two  in  B  flat.  The  valveless  horns  of  the  day  could  play 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  notes  closely  related  to  the  key  in  which  they  were 
pitched.  This  meant  that  they  were  all  but  useless  in  those  sections  of  the  movement  in 
which  the  composer  has  modulated  away  from  the  home  tonic  (which  was  almost  always 
in  or  very  near  the  key  of  the  horns).  By  employing  sets  of  horns  in  the  key  of  the  tonic 
and  of  the  relative  major  (which  would  normally  be  the  secondary  key  of  the  piece), 
Haydn  was  able  to  use  horn  sound  far  more  significantly  than  would  have  been  the  case 
otherwise.  His  solution  to  this  perpetual  problem  was  adopted  by  Mozart  half  a  dozen 
years  later  when  he  wrote  his  "little"  G  minor  symphony,  K.183.  Vanhal  and  J.C.  Bach 
also  modeled  symphonies  on  Haydn's.  And  even  when  Mozart  came  to  write  his  "great" 
G  minor  symphony,  K.550,  his  first  impulse  was  to  write  for  two  pairs  of  horns,  in  G  and 
B  flat;  later  he  reduced  the  complement  of  horns  to  a  single  pair. 

The  opening  of  the  first  movement  is  masterful  in  its  new  projection  of  tension 
through  the  simplest  of  means:  Haydn  keeps  the  entire  full  statement  of  the  principal 
theme  at  a  hushed,  piano  dynamic,  and  inserts  utterly  unexpected  bars  of  rest  between 
the  phrases  to  throw  the  rhythmic  parsing  out  of  kilter.  His  attention  is  hypnotically 
fixed  on  the  first  subject,  using  it  also  in  the  secondary  key  of  B  flat  and  in  contrapuntal 
extensions  throughout.  The  slow  movement,  for  strings  only,  is  still  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  minuet,  back  in  G  minor,  is  stern 
enough  to  match  the  remainder  of  the  symphony,  though  the  Trio  is  unexpectedly 
fuller  and  more  lush  in  its  scoring  (usually  it  is  the  lighter  element  of  such  dance 
movements).  The  finale  returns  once  again  to  the  energy  levels  and  dynamic  drive  of 
the  opening  movement,  with  restless  leaps,  racing  scales,  and  sudden  dynamic  shifts. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:   (617)  738-5700 


Eat, 

Drink&Be 

Literary 


Harvard 

BookStore 

Cafe 


Breakfast  ^  through  Late  Supper 

1 90  Newbury  St.,  at  Exeter,  Boston  •  536-0095 
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Handel  &  Haydn 


Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 


This  is  your  chance 

to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 

(or  either  balcony). 

George  McKinnon  of  the  Boston  Globe  said  of  Handel  &  Haydn's 
complete  season's  sell-out,  'It  took  the  city's  oldest  musical 
organization  to  achieve  the  golden  goal  of  the  area's  myriad 
subscription  series.' 

Now,  in  celebration  of  The  Haydn  Year  and  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  seats,  we  are  doubling  the  number  of  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

THE  BEST  SEAT  IN  THE  HOUSE  WAITS  FOR  YOU 

at  a  price  you  can  afford.  But  don't  wait  to  reserve  it. 
Place  your  order  now  and  we  will  bill  you  later. 


W  %!r 


J0K 


at  Symphony  Hall 

19811982  Season  Announcement 
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Thursday,  October  29,   1981 
Saturday,  October  31,   1981 


Bach  /  MASS  IN  B  MINOR 


*      Thursday,  January  14,  1982 
Friday,  January  15,  1982 

Handel  /  WATER  MUSIC 
Haydn  /  CONCERT  ARIAS 
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*      Wednesday.November  18,  1981 
Thursday,  November  19,  1981 


Haydn  /  PIANO  CONCERTO 
Shostakovich  /  PIANO  CONCERTO 
Haydn  /  TRUMPET  CONCERTO 


Thursday,  February  11,  1982 
Saturday,  February  13,  1982 


Haydn  $c  Mozart  /  ORGAN  MASSES 
Poulenc  /  ORGAN  CONCERTO 
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Friday,  December  11,  1981 
Sunday,  December  13,  1981 
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*      Wednesday,  March  24,  1982 
Friday,   March  26,1982 


Handel /MESSIAH 


Haydn  /  PARIS  SYMPHONIES 
Stravinsky  /  DUMBARTON  OAKS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$14.50  to 
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Thursday,  April  22,  1982 
Saturday,  April  24,  1982 


Haydn  /  THE  SEASONS 


*Shaded  areas  indicate  concerts  that  are  included  in  the  Orchestral  Series. 

For  further  details  call  266-3605  or  write. 

Please  send  a  season  brochure  describing  the  H&H  1981-1982  season  at 
Symphony  Hall. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State/Zip. 


Return  to:  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  158  Newhury  St.,  Boston  02116. 


Mozart.  Bartok. 

Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms.  Mahler 
Stravinsky.  Ives. 

Beethoven. 

Their  contributions  to 
the  world  are  priceless* 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  BSO. 

It's  one  of  the  most  enduring 

investments  you  can  make. 


The 
Boston 
\JgjJ  Five 

For  good  old  Boston 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  6 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  18  May  1911.  He  began  composing  the 
Sixth  Symphony  during  his  summer  vacation 
at  Maiernigg  in  1903  and  finished  the  work 
the  following  summer.  The  first  performance 
took  place  under  Mahler's  direction  in  Essen 
on  27  May  1906.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  on 
11  December  1947.  The  symphony  entered 
the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  13-14  November  1964,  when 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  it  here  and  took  it 
on  tour.  William  Steinberg  led  the  work  in 
1971;  the  most  recent  performances  have  been 
conducted  by  James  Levine  at  Tanglewood  in  1972  and  in  Brooklyn  in  1973.  The  score  calls  for  a 
piccolo,  four  flutes  (third  and  fourth  also  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  and  English  horn  (third 
and  fourth  oboes  also  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  four  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  (two 
players),  a  large  complement  of  percussion  including  glockenspiel,  cowbells,  deep  bells,  Rute  (a 
brush  of  twigs  struck  upon  a  hard  surface),  wooden  hammer,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  tam-tam,  xylophone,  two  harps,  celesta,  and  strings. 

In  1921,  Paul  Bekker,  in  the  earliest  really  substantial  study  of  Mahler's  symphonic 
work,  Gustav  Mahlers  Sinfonien,  began  the  chapter  on  the  Sixth  Symphony  by  noting 
that  at  that  time  the  trilogy  of  purely  instrumental  symphonies,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  were 
the  works  least  frequently  performed,  and  that,  of  these,  the  Sixth  was  the  rarest  of  all. 
For  many  years  the  Sixth  was  the  only  Mahler  symphony  never  to  have  been  given  in 
America  (Serge  Koussevitzky  intended  to  remedy  that  defect  in  1933,  but  apparently 
was  unable  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Leipzig  publisher  for  the  parts;  it  remained 
for  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  to  introduce  the  symphony  to  America  in  1947,  and  by  then 
the  problems  were  different:  the  publisher's  original  parts  had  been  destroyed  in 
wartime  bombings,  so  new  parts  had  to  be  copied  from  the  score).  Until  quite  recently, 
when,  true  to  the  composer's  own  prediction,  his  time  came  (with  a  vengeance),  these 
"middle"  symphonies  were  still  rarely  heard.  The  ice  was  broken  mostly  by  the 
Adagietto  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  almost  attained  a  life  of  its  own,  but 
gradually  all  of  them  have  entered  the  repertory  of  the  major  orchestras  and  have  been 
recorded  several  times  each.  Today  it  is  the  Seventh  Symphony,  in  many  ways  the  most 
problematic  and  least  satisfactory  of  Mahler's  mature  works,  that  is  the  stepchild  of  his 
new  popularity;  the  Sixth  has  come  to  be  quite  firmly  established. 

Possibly  part  of  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  middle  symphonies  was  that 
audiences  found  it  easier  to  follow  Mahler's  highly  original  approach  to  symphonic 
writing  when  provided  with  an  explicit  program  (such  as  those  he  had  produced  for  the 
First  and  Third  symphonies  before  choosing  to  suppress  them)  or  with  a  text  (as  in  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Eighth).  His  dazzlingly  complex  and  ingenious  instrumental 
symphonies  simply  overwhelmed  the  senses,  especially  before  the  development  of  the 
long-playing  record,  when  one  had  to  catch  them  at  infrequent  performances.  No 


composer  has  benefited  so  much  from  the  development  of  the  recording  as  Mahler, 
simply  because  listeners  can  now  live  with  his  demanding  works  until  they  begin  to 
reveal  their  secrets.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  Sixth  would  be  easier  to 
comprehend  than  the  others,  if  only  because  it  is  one  of  Mahler's  rare  productions  to 
follow  the  traditional  four-movement  symphonic  form,  but  the  somber  and  disturbing 
emotional  quality  of  the  score  seems  to  have  acted  against  it.  Although  Mahler  avoided 
revealing  any  kind  of  program  for  the  three  symphonies,  he  did  allow  the  Sixth  to  be 
performed  with  the  epithet  Tragic;  later  he  removed  even  that  much  of  a  hint.  The 
mood  is,  in  any  event,  self-evident,  since  it  is  the  only  Mahler  symphony  to  end 
unrelievedly  in  the  minor.  All  the  others,  even  when  they  start  in  the  minor,  proceed  to 
blazing  triumph  or,  at  least,  to  gentle,  poignant  resignation — in  the  major  mode.  But 
though  the  fatalism  of  the  ending — for  Mahler  was  indeed  a  fatalist — may  depress 
listeners  who  look  instead  for  transfiguration,  writers  on  Mahler  increasingly  rank  the 
Sixth,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  his  greatest  symphonic  achievement.  The  composer  himself 
found  the  work  almost  too  moving  to  bear  and  predicted — correctly,  as  it  turned  out — 
that  the  Sixth  would  languish  in  obscurity  until  the  world  knew  his  first  five 
symphonies. 

We  might  very  well  wonder  why  Mahler  wrote  a  "tragic"  symphony  in  1903  and  1904. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  such  queries,  the  answer  is  by  no  means  simple;  indeed, 
perhaps  no  explanation  is  possible.  On  the  face  of  it,  tragedy  should  have  been  the 
thing  furthest  from  Mahler's  mind.  He  had  married  Alma  Schindler,  around  whom  his 
life  henceforth  revolved,  on  9  March  1902,  and  their  first  daughter,  Maria,  was  born  in 
November.  The  year  was  one  of  increasing  professional  acclaim  for  Mahler  the 
composer,  with  the  enormously  successful  premiere  of  the  Third  Symphony  in  Krefeld 
in  May.  (As  a  conductor  he  had  already  reached  a  pinnacle,  having  served  as  music 
director  of  the  Vienna  Opera  since  1897.)  And  he  had  begun  composing  with  renewed 
vigor  after  his  wedding,  spending  his  summer  vacations  from  the  opera  house  engaged 
in  feverish  creative  activity.*  The  Fifth  Symphony,  composed  during  the  first  summer 
after  his  wedding,  is  aptly  characterized  by  Michael  Kennedy  as  Mahler's  Eroica,  a 


*  We  apparently  owe  at  least  part  of  Mahler's  new-found  prolificacy  to  the  influence  of  Alma  and 
the  joys  of  conjugal  bliss  and  stable  family  life.  During  the  twenty  years  before  his  wedding, 
Mahler  wrote  four  symphonies  (and  part  of  a  fifth),  a  cantata,  and  some  songs;  in  just  five  years 
after,  he  completed  the  Fifth,  then  went  on  to  write  the  monumental  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
symphonies  as  well. 
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symphonic  conquest.  But  the  Sixth,  composition  of  which  occupied  the  next  two 
summers,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  symphony  is  rilled  with  the  heavy  tread  of 
marching,  with  dotted  rhythms,  and,  above  all,  with  a  motto  idea  that  consists  simply  of 
an  A  major  triad  that  suddenly  turns  to  minor.  This  major-to-minor  motto  functions  on 
the  smallest  scale  as  a  metaphor  for  the  mood  of  the  entire  work,  which  several  times  in 
the  last  movement  seems  about  to  culminate  in  the  major  mode  but  finally  shrinks  from 
so  positive  a  conclusion  and  ends  tragically — but  with  defiance — in  A  minor.  We  have  a 
tendency,  ex  post  facto,  to  think  of  Mahler  as  a  death-obsessed  neurotic,  virtually 
incapable  of  living  in  the  real  world  but  rather  pouring  out  his  anguish,  longing,  and 
intimations  of  mortality  in  his  work.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  views  derive  from 
Alma's  memoirs,  which  are  an  indispensable  source  but  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution,  since  she  had  every  reason  to  build  up  her  own  role  in  "sustaining"  the 
composer  through  his  tribulations.  Until  his  heart  lesion  was  discovered  in  1907  Mahler 
maintained  a  vigorous  summer  regimen  of  swimming,  hiking,  and  mountain  climbing, 
activities  put  in  the  service  of  generating  and  working  out  his  musical  ideas.  Even  Alma 
recalls  that  the  two  summers  during  which  he  composed  the  Sixth  were  emotionally 
untroubled.  Of  1903,  she  said: 

Summer  had  come,  and  with  it  we  resumed  our  life  at  Maiernigg  and  its  unvarying 
and  peaceful  routine.  Mahler  soon  began  working.  This  time  it  was  the  first  sketches 
for  the  Sixth  Symphony.  He  played  a  lot  with  our  child,  carrying  her  about  and 
holding  her  up  to  dance  and  sing.  So  young  and  unencumbered  he  was  in  those 
days.* 


*Mahler  built  a  summer  house  at  Maiernigg  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Worth,  in  Carinthia,  where 
Brahms  before  him  had  summered  when  he  wrote  his  Second  Symphony,  Violin  Concerto,  and 
G  major  violin  sonata.  Later,  Alban  Berg  was  happy  to  be  writing  his  own  Violin  Concerto  on 
the  shores  of  the  same  lake. — S.L. 
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Of  1904,  the  summer  in  which  Mahler  finished  the  symphony,  Alma  noted  only  that  it 
was  "beautiful,  serene,  and  happy."  (Their  second  daughter  had  been  born  that  June.) 
Only  one  thing  upset  her — or  so  she  remembered  years  later:  in  both  summers  Mahler 
set  to  music  some  poems  by  Friedrich  Riickert  dealing  with  the  death  of  children. 

I  found  this  incomprehensible.  I  can  understand  setting  such  frightful  words  to 
music  if  one  had  no  children,  or  had  lost  those  one  had.  Moreover,  Friedrich 
Riickert  did  not  write  these  harrowing  elegies  solely  out  of  his  imagination:  they 
were  dictated  by  the  cruellest  loss  of  his  whole  life.  What  I  cannot  understand  is 
bewailing  the  deaths  of  children,  who  were  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  hardly 
an  hour  after  having  kissed  and  fondled  them.  I  exclaimed  at  the  time:  "For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  tempt  Providence!"* 

The  result,  of  course,  was  his  greatest  song  cycle,  Kindertotenlieder,  which  was  thus  being 
conceived  and  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sixth  Symphony. 


*Mahler's  interest  in  Ruckert's  poems  was  anything  but  ghoulish  and  only  in  retrospect  can  be  seen 
as  "tempting  Providence."  He  was  one  of  fourteen  children,  of  whom  only  six  survived  to 
adulthood,  so  there  was  ample  experience  in  his  own  childhood  to  develop  an  empathy  toward 
the  poems.  In  any  case,  his  settings,  among  the  most  restrained  and  subtle  of  all  his  songs,  entirely 
avoid  the  exploitation  or  bathos  that  are  the  dangers  in  attempting  to  deal  with  such  a  topic. 
-S.L. 
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Alma  claimed  similar  forebodings  upon  hearing  the  completed  symphony.  (Despite 
the  lengthy  gestation  period,  encompassing  two  summers,  she  did  not  hear  the  work  in 
progress;  Mahler  composed  in  a  distant,  private  little  hut  in  the  wood  and  refused  to 
play  his  music  to  anyone  before  it  was  finished:  "An  artist  could  no  more  show 
unfinished  work  than  a  mother  her  child  in  the  womb.")  On  the  day  that  Mahler  finally 
announced  the  work  to  be  finished,  Alma  rushed  to  get  everything  done  in  the  house, 
then  walked  with  him  arm-in-arm  to  the  little  hut,  where  he  played  the  whole  thing  for 
her. 

Not  one  of  his  works  came  so  directly  from  his  inmost  heart  as  this.  We  both  wept 
that  day.  The  music  and  what  it  foretold  touched  us  so  deeply.  The  Sixth  is  the  most 
completely  personal  of  his  works,  and  a  prophetic  one  also.  In  the  Kindertotenlieder, 
as  also  in  the  Sixth,  he  anticipated  his  own  life  in  music.  On  him  too  fell  three  blows 
of  fate,  and  the  last  felled  him.  But  at  the  time  he  was  serene;  he  was  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  He  was  a  tree  in  full  leaf  and  flower. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  two  were  overcome  by  the  deep  personal  expressiveness 
of  this  music,  but  the  reference  to  "what  it  foretold"  is  surely  wisdom  after  the  fact.  The 
last  movement  contained,  at  three  decisive  points,  a  single  powerful  stroke  with  a 


Alma  and  Gustav  Mahler  about  1903 
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hammer,  the  instrument  being  introduced  into  the  score  of  the  symphony  solely  for 
these  three  notes.  According  to  Alma,  the  composer  described  the  movement,  with  its 
hammer  strokes,  as  "the  hero,  on  whom  fall  three  blows  of  fate,  the  last  of  which  fells 
him  as  a  tree  is  felled."  With  the  hindsight  of  one  writing  her  memoirs,  Alma  saw  three 
"hammer  strokes"  that  struck  Mahler  himself  in  the  year  1907  (though  her  description 
of  the  events,  which  has  been  followed  by  most  writers,  telescopes  the  time  span  and 
gives  the  impression  that  the  blows  came  directly  one  after  the  other):  his  resignation 
from  the  Vienna  Opera  in  the  face  of  mounting  opposition  to  his  reforms,  the  sudden 
and  devastating  death  of  his  elder  daughter  Maria,  at  age  four-and-a-half,  from  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  and  the  discovery  of  his  own  serious  heart  condition — the  blow 
that  "felled  him."  Still,  though  Alma  and  Mahler  may  not  have  reacted  with  foreboding 
when  she  first  heard  the  music,  the  composer  after  1907  came  to  be  superstitiously  afraid 
of  the  three  hammer  strokes,  and  eventually  removed  the  last,  "mortal"  blow.  As  the 
score  is  printed  in  the  critical  edition  of  Mahler's  works,  there  are  only  two  such  strokes, 
though  many  conductors  choose  to  reinstate  the  missing  one.  (The  present  perfor- 
mances will  contain  all  three.) 


Mahler's  use  of  percussion  in  the  Sixth  Symphony  provoked  ridicule  from  many  critics  and,  in 
January  1907,  this  response  from  a  cartoonist,  who  portrayed  the  composer  as  miffed  at  having 
left  out  a  "motor  horn"  from  his  percussion  battery 
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The  hammer  blows  presented  a  problem  at  the  first  performance.  During  the 
rehearsals  it  was  discovered  that  they  could  not  be  heard  to  proper  effect,  and  the 
performers  tried  striking  the  hammer  against  various  objects  (including  a  specially 
constructed  drum  of  Mahler's  own  invention)  to  improve  audibility,  but  none  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Dutch  conductor  Willem  Mengelberg 
wrote  to  the  composer  with  a  suggested  solution,  for  which  Mahler  thanked  him  in  a 
letter  promising  to  try  it  when  he  conducted  the  symphony  in  Amsterdam  and 
planning  perhaps  to  add  a  note  to  the  score  by  way  of  explanation.  Unfortunately 
Mahler  never  did  conduct  the  Sixth  in  Amsterdam,  Mengelberg's  letter  to  him  is  lost 
(so  we  do  not  know  what  his  suggestion  was),  and  the  composer  never  changed  the 
explanation  in  the  score,  which  states  simply  that  the  hammer  blow  should  be  a  "short, 
strong,  but  dully  reverberating  stroke  of  a  non-metallic  character  (like  an  axe-stroke)." 
Thus  the  problem  of  creating  the  appropriate  sound  is  left,  in  each  case,  to  the 
performers. 

Alma's  memoirs  recall  the  emotions  aroused  in  the  composer  as  he  prepared  the 
orchestra  for  the  first  performance  of  the  Sixth,  to  be  held  at  a  festival  of  the  United 
German  Music  Society  in  Essen,  and  the  utter  insensitivity  of  the  other  important 
composer  there,  Richard  Strauss: 

We  came  to  the  last  rehearsals,  to  the  dress-rehearsal — to  the  last  movement  with  its 
three  great  blows  of  fate.  When  it  was  over,  Mahler  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
artists'  room,  sobbing,  wringing  his  hands,  unable  to  control  himself.  Fried, 
Gabrilovitch,  Buths,  and  I  stood  transfixed,  not  daring  to  look  at  one  another. 
Suddenly  Strauss  came  noisily  in,  noticing  nothing.  "Mahler,  I  say,  you've  got  to 
conduct  some  funeral  overture  or  other  tomorrow  before  the  Sixth — their  mayor  has 
died  on  them.  So  vulgar,  that  sort  of  thing — But  what's  the  matter?  What's  up  with 
you?  But — "  and  out  he  went  as  noisily  as  he  had  come  in,  quite  unmoved,  leaving  us 
petrified.* 

Apparently  one  result  of  Mahler's  highly  wrought-up  reaction  to  the  dress  rehearsal  was 
that  he  did  not  conduct  the  premiere  itself  well,  fearing  to  underline  the  significance  of 
the  last  movement.  The  response  of  the  critics  was  not  especially  favorable,  with 


*  Alma  had  an  intense  dislike  for  Strauss  and  his  bourgeois  vulgarity,  and  she  had  no  aversion  to 
showing  it.  In  any  case,  Strauss's  absorption  with  his  royalties  and  percentages  was  not  conversa- 
tional matter  congenial  to  the  Mahlers. — S.L. 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  salutes 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  100th  Season. 


complaints  in  general  that  Mahler's  undeniable  brilliance  of  orchestral  technique  had 
outstripped  the  content  of  his  work.  But  two  young  men  with  highly  educated  musical 
ears  were  entranced  and  excited,  and  they  remained  devotees  of  Mahler's  music.  Their 
names  were  Anton  Webern  and  Alban  Berg. 

One  reason  for  their  enthusiasm  is  that  here  Mahler  achieves  his  most  successful 
balance  between  the  claims  of  dramatic  self-expression,  which  is  always  at  the  core  of  his 
music,  and  architectural  formality.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the 
Sixth  that  it  is  at  once  deeply  personal  and  classically  formal.  Three  of  the  four 
movements  are  in  the  tonic  key  of  A  minor,  the  only  exception  being  the  slow 
movement  (a  symphonic  tradition  going  all  the  way  back  to  Haydn,  though  rarely 
maintained  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century).  The  sinister  opening  bars  introduce 
the  constantly  recurring  motives  of  the  steady  tramping  in  the  bass  and  a  dotted 
rhythm.  The  formal  exposition  (which  is  repeated,  as  in  earlier  classical  symphonies) 
adds  to  these  motives  a  melody  opening  with  a  downward  octave  leap  and  more 
marching,  leading  to  the  first  explicit  statement  of  the  "motto"  mentioned  earlier. 
Orchestral  timbre  plays  as  important  a  part  as  the  change  from  major  to  minor  in 
coloring  this  idea:  three  trumpets  attack  the  A  major  chord  fortissimo  but  die  away  to 
pianissimo  as  it  turns  to  A  minor;  three  oboes,  entering  on  the  same  chord,  grow  from 
pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  so  that  the  heroic  brassy  sound  of  the  major  chord  gradually 
shifts  to  the  expressive  nasality  of  the  double  reed.  A  chorale-like  theme  in  the 
woodwinds,  punctuated  by  light  pizzicato  strings,  leads  to  F  major  and  the  passionate 
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second  theme  (which,  according  to  Alma,  was  the  composer's  attempt  to  depict  her), 
soaring  in  the  violins  and  upper  woodwinds.  After  a  full  repeat  of  the  exposition,  the 
development  gets  underway  with  rich  contrapuntal  interchanges  between  the  various 
thematic  ideas.  Among  the  most  poetic  passages  is  the  surprising  appearance  of  cowbells 
playing  against  soft  chords  in  the  celesta  and  high,  triple-piano  tremolo  chords  in  the 
violins.  Mahler,  the  ardent  alpinist,  had  no  doubt  heard  the  sound  of  cowbells  many 
times  echoing  up  to  him  through  the  clear  mountain  air;  he  considered  them  "the  last 
earthly  sounds  heard  from  the  valley  far  below  by  the  departing  spirit  on  the  mountain 
top."  But  in  the  score  he  adds  a  careful  footnote  that  "the  cowbells  must  be  handled 
very  discreetly — in  realistic  imitation  of  a  grazing  herd,  high  and  low-pitched  bells 
resounding  from  the  distance,  now  all  together,  now  individually.  It  is,  however, 
expressly  noted,  that  this  technical  remark  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  programmatic 
explanation."  The  first  movement  ends  with  the  "Alma"  theme  in  a  temporarily 
consoling  A  major. 

The  middle  two  movements  raise  special  problems.  Mahler  originally  placed  them  in 
the  order  Scherzo — Andante.  Later  on  he  was  persuaded  that  the  thematic  material  of 
the  scherzo  was  too  similar  to  that  of  the  first  movement,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
middle  movements  should  be  reversed  for  greater  variety.  The  symphony  was  originally 
published  with  the  score  in  that  revised  sequence.  But  Mahler  himself  was  not 
permanently  convinced,  and  apparently  he  changed  his  mind  on  this  point  repeatedly 
(sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  a  rehearsal).  Arguments  can  be  made  either  way,  but 
in  the  end — as  the  critical  edition  of  Mahler's  symphony  indicates — the  composer 
finally  decided  for  a  reversion  to  the  original  order,  though  the  publisher  of  the  first 
edition  never  printed  the  insert  sheet  that  was  supposed  to  explain  this  fact.  In  any  case, 
the  present  performances  will  use  the  order  that  was  Mahler's  original,  and  final,  choice. 

The  scherzo  opens  with  an  explicit  reminiscence  of  the  tramping  bass  of  the  opening 
movement,  and  follows  it  with  recollections  of  other  material,  now  occasionally  in  a 
slightly  parodistic  mode  (especially  the  sarcastic  trills  of  the  woodwinds).  The  Trio, 
marked  Altv'dterisch  ("in  an  old-fashioned  style"),  features  the  oboe  in  a  charming 
passage  written  in  irregular  rhythms.  According  to  Alma's  memoirs,  this  section 
"represented  the  arhythmic  games  of  the  two  little  children,  tottering  in  zigzags  over  the 
sand."  Here  again,  she  found  the  ending  to  be  ominous  and  foreboding,  dying  away 
enigmatically,  as  it  does,  into  A  minor  and  silence. 

The  Andante  moderato,  in  E  flat  major,  provides  the  one  real  passage  of  consolation 
in  the  symphony  (significantly,  this  occurs  in  the  key  that  is  farthest  away  from  A 
minor),  though  the  melodic  material  is  akin  to  one  of  the  Kindertotenlieder.  By  placing 
the  Andante  here,  in  third  position,  Mahler  prepares  a  wonderful  contrast  for  the 
beginning  of  the  crushing  finale.  The  slow  movement  ends  softly  and  lyrically  in  E  flat; 
the  finale  begins  in  the  relative  minor  of  that  key,  C  minor — one  of  Mahler's  favorite 
expressive  tonal  relationships.  A  soaring  violin  theme,  beginning  with  a  rising  octave, 
mirrors  the  falling  octave  of  the  first-movement  theme.  In  this  finale,  Mahler  establishes 
on  an  imposing  scale  a  contrapuntal  texture  bringing  together  elements  from  through- 
out the  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement.  A  development  section  builds  toward 
a  massive  climax  in  D  major,  but  just  at  the  point  of  arrival  the  first  hammer  blow  breaks 
off  the  cadence  and  the  major  shifts  suddenly  to  minor  for  a  new  and  still  more  urgent 
development.  Building  to  a  passage  of  pure,  almost  Palestrinian  counterpoint  in  A,  the 
climactic  cadence  to  D  is  once  again  interrupted  by  the  hammer  stroke  and  a  deceptive 
cadence  onto  B  flat.  Another  return  to  the  introduction  builds  a  climax  in  A  major, 
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which  bids  fair  to  hold  to  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  symphony;  this  is  the  point 
where  the  third  and  final  hammer  stroke  is  called  for  (even  if  it  is  omitted  from  a 
performance,  as  it  is  from  the  critical  edition,  the  point  is  marked  by  the  thunderous 
return  of  the  marching  timpani  figure  from  the  opening  movement),*  following  which 
the  only  response  is  a  complete  collapse,  as  the  brass  and  woodwinds  sound  once  more 
the  A  minor  triad — the  conclusion  of  the  motto  figure — while  the  heavy  timpani  march 
dies  away  in  sullen  silence  to  a  soft  pizzicato  A  in  the  strings. 

-S.L. 


*The  fact  that  this  point  is  so  strongly  marked  by  the  timpani  and  the  "motto"  seems  to  me  a  good 
reason  for  retaining  the  third  hammer  blow  to  complete  the  sequence;  after  all,  the  tragic  collapse 
occurs  here  with  or  without  it  (this  can  hardly  be  overlooked),  and  leaving  it  out  is  not  so  much  a 
musical  decision  as  a  bow  to  Mahler's  superstition. 
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Books  on  Haydn  are  either  small  or  very  large.  The  best  short  introduction  is  Rosemary 
Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon,  Haydn: 
Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana),  which  is  now  available  complete.  Symphony  No.  39  is 
discussed  in  volume  II.  There  is  really  only  one  choice  of  recording  for  Symphony  No. 
39,  and  that  is  Antal  Dorati's  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica,  which  is  available  only 
as  part  of  a  six-record  set  containing  Haydn's  symphonies  36-48  (though  at  a  budget 
price  on  London  Stereo  Treasury);  the  set  is  enhanced  by  a  splendid  booklet  of  notes 
written  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon.  The  only  other  available  recording,  by  Leslie  Jones 
with  the  Little  Orchestra  of  London  (Nonesuch),  also  contains  symphonies  3  and  73;  it 
is  somewhat  less  polished  than  the  Dorati,  though  its  availability  as  a  single  is  an 
undeniable  attraction.  Neville  Marriner's  wonderful  performance  with  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  has  been  inexplicably  deleted  from  the  current  catalog  (Philips, 
with  symphonies  47  and  22). 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly 
insightful  article  in  the  New  Grove.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study 
Mahler  by  Michael  Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  Still 
going  by  increasing  size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf's  biography,  a  readable  journalistic 
account  (London),  and  Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese 
milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the  music  (Schirmer).  Two  of  the  largest  Mahler  projects 
are  still  torsos  and  do  not  yet  reach  the  period  of  the  Sixth  Symphony.  Henry-Louis  de 
La  Grange's  Mahler  is  extremely  detailed  and  may,  when  completed,  well  become  the 
standard  biography  (Doubleday).  Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  study  runs  so  far  to 
volumes  on  the  early  years  and  the  Wunderhorn  years  (California).  Alma  Mahler's 
memoirs  And  the  Bridge  is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler: 
Memories  and  Letters  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  are  essential,  but  they  must  be 
treated  with  caution  and  some  skepticism.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book 
provides  important  corrections  and  notes  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner. 
Martner  has  also  published  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux), 
containing  many  letters  not  included  in  Alma  Mahler's  selection  (plus  all  of  those), 
though  it  is  still  not  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Of  the  numerous 
available  recordings,  I  have  a  special  fondness  for  Leonard  Bernstein's  dynamic  and 
Angst-ridden  performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia,  coupled  with 
the  Ninth  Symphony),  the  version  from  which  I  first  learned  this  work.  Jascha 
Horenstein  offers  a  quite  different  approach — considerably  slower,  for  one  thing,  but 
mellow  and  beautifully  shaped — at  a  bargain  price  on  Nonesuch,  though  the  Stock- 
holm Philharmonic  is  not  in  the  same  virtuoso  class  as  the  other  orchestras  that  have 
recorded  the  work.  Claudio  Abbado's  recent  recording  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(DG)  boasts  recorded  sound  with  clear  projection  of  the  polyphonic  textures. 

-S.L. 
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ANNOUNCING  A  SEASON 
TO  CELEBRATE! 

The  BSO's  1 981  -82  season— the  Orchestra's  lOOth-birthday 
year  —will  comprise  a  glorious  season  of  concert  programs, 
guest  conductors  and  soloists/  highlighted  by  a  dazzling 
series  of  centenniai  celebrations. 

Under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  gala  centennial 
concert  with  the  unprecedented  appearance  of  five  of  the 
world's  most  renowned  soloists  will  take  place  at  Symphony 
Hall,  in  addition  to  a  free  public  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  on  the  Boston  Common.  The  coming  season  will 
feature  world  premieres  of  two  centennial  commissions;  a 
retrospective  of  past  masterpieces  premiered  over  the  last 
century  by  the  BSO,  and  a  range  of 
repertoire  from  Berlioz  to 
Bruckner,  Bizet  to  Brahms,  .-* 

Beethoven  to  Berio. 

Share  in  the  tradition  of 
the  past  100  years,  the 
excitement  of  the  present, 
and  the  anticipation  of  a 
second  century  of 
excellence  by  subscribing  to 
the  Boston  Symphony's 
1  dOth-birthday  season. 

Renewal  brochures  containing 
complete  program  and  ticket 
information  for  the  1981-82  season 
will  be  mailed  to  all  BSO  subscribers 
in  mid-May.  if  you  are  not  a 
subscriber  and  would  like  to  receive 
a  brochure,  please  write  the 
Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.  02115,  or  call  266-1492. 
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1980-81  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1980-81  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


ANTONIOU 

Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis  (world  premiere) 

MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor 

MAC  MORGAN,  narrator 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BACHJ.S. 

St.  John  Passion,  BWV  245 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Evangelist) 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Jesus) 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano 

JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle,  Op.  1 1 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano  (Judith) 

GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass-baritone  (Bluebeard) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Op.  84 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  flat,  Op.  73,  Emperor 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 


13 


21 


19 
6 

17 


13 

1 

13 

7 

13 
13,18 
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We  wish  the  BSO 
A  second  century 
As  brilliant  as  the  first. 


When  the  BSO  plays 
We  are  treated  to  balance 
Discipline  and  creativity 

That's  how  we 

Manage  your  money 

And  help  you 

Conduct  your  financial  affairs. 
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BERIO 

Four  original  versions  by  Luigi  Boccherini  of  his  Ritirata  notturna  di 

16 

Madrid,  superimposed  and  transcribed  for  orchestra 

BERLIOZ 

Le  Corsaire  Overture,  Op.  2 1 

2                            | 

Les  Francs-juges  Overture,  Op.  3 

Providence  III 

BERNSTEIN 

Divertimento  for  Orchestra  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 

1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

BLOCH 

Schelomo 

7 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

BRAHMS 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

11 

Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Op.  16 

14 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

10 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Providence  III 

BRITTEN 

Passacaglia  and  Four  Sea  Interludes  from  the  opera  Peter  Grimes, 

12 

Op.  33 

CHIHARA 

Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra  (world  premiere) 

14 

HARVEY  PITTEL,  saxophone 

COPLAND 
Dance  Symphony 
Short  Symphony  (No.  2) 

DAVIES 

Symphony  No.  2  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

DEBUSSY 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

DVORAK 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  13 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Op.  88 

FINE 
Symphony  (1962) 

HARRIS 

Third  Symphony 
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This  is  a  Coach  Bag 


It  is  one  of  twenty-six  small,  medium  and  large 
Shoulder  Bags,  Pouches,  Clutches,  Totes,  Satchels  and 
Portfolios  that  we  make  in  ten  colors  of  real  Glove 
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stores  throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the 
one  you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order 
it  directly  from  the  Factory.  For  Catalogue  and  Store 
List  write  or  call:  Consumer  Service,  Coach  Leatherware, 
516  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City  10001.  Tel:  (212)  594-3914. 
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HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 
Symphony  No.  94  in  G,  Surprise 
Symphony  No.  96  in  D,  Miracle 

HINDEMITH 

Symphony,  Mathis  der  Maler 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  6 

Symphony  No.  8 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano  (Magna  peccatrix) 
JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano  (Una  poenitentium) 
DEBORAH  SASSON,  soprano  (Mater  gloriosa) 
FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo-soprano  (Mulier  Samaritana) 
LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano  (Maria  Aegyptiaca) 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Doctor  Marianus) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone  (Pater  ecstaticus) 
GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass-baritone  (Pater  profundus) 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
BROOKLYN  BOYS  CHORUS, 

JAMES  MCCARTHY,  director 
JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90,  Italian 

Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

MOZART 

Overture  to  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 

RADU  LUPU,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E  flat,  K.482 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

GARRICKOHLSSON,  piano 
Rondo  in  D  for  piano  and  orchestra,  K.382 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 
Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 

MUSSORGSKY/RAVEL 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 


22 
16 
4 


22 
3 


10  (insert) 

20 

10 

12 

17 

20 
9,10 
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Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  salutes 
the  BSO  on  its  centennial. 


And  the  city  of  Boston  itself. 

For  we  believe  that  Boston  is  a  sound 
investment. 

And  we  back  our  opinion  by  invest- 
ing our  own  capital  in  Boston's  future. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  by  BSO  standards, 
we  are  nonetheless  proud  that  our  Boston 
office  is  celebrating  its  ninth  year  of 
operation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  investment  strategy.  And  our 
worldwide  range  of  investment  products. 

\bu  see,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is 
a  big  international  investment  banking 
and  securities  firm.  But  not  too  big.  For 
we  knowyour  future  determines  our 
future. 

And  we're  delighted  our  future 
includes  Boston. 


Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 


MEMBER  Of    PRINCIPAL    STOCK   AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


For  more  information,  write  or  call:  Joseph  A.  Simons,  First  Vice  President 

and  Manager,  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  Shawmut  Bank  Building,  One 

Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110  (617 )  482-3600. 

Offices  in  principal  financial  centers  worldwide. 
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PAINE 
Mass  in  D 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor 

JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

PROKOFIEV 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 
PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

ROUSSEL 

Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

SCHOENBERG 

Variations  for  Orchestra,  Op.  31 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat,  D.485 

Symphony  No.  6  in  C,  D.589 

SCHUMAN 
Symphony  No.  3 

SHOSTAKOVICH 
Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 
Symphony  No.  10,  Op.  93 

SKRYABIN 

Prometheus,  The  Poem  of  Fire,  Op.  60 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

TCHAIKOVSKY 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

TUBIN 

Symphony  No.  10 

WEBERN 

Passacaglia  for  Orchestra,  Op.  1 


15 


17 
19,  Providence  III 

14 

9 

20 
19 


11 

8 

16 
17 
18 

11 
10 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
At  your  place.  Friday  night. 


Tune  in  at9p.m.WCRB  102.5  FM 
A  Honeywell  presentation 

Honeywell  is  also  sponsoring  the  Pops  this  summer 
on  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2,  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 


CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1980-81  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI OZAWA,  Music  Director 


SIR  COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

JAMES  CONLON 
DENNIS  RUSSELL  DAVIES 
CHARLES  DUTOIT 
NEEMIJARVI 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
EUGENE  ORMANDY 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER 


Week 

1,2,  3,6,  7,8, 
13,14,18,21,22 

19,  Providence  III,  20 
4 

12 
16 
17 
11 
9,10 
5 
15 


6  floors  and  12  unusual  shops 


ANTIQUES 


Distinguished 


from  England 


SHIPMENTS  ARRIVE  CONTINUOUSLY 


Twin  Fires  Antiques 

berkshire  school  rd  &  route  41 
Sheffield,  mass.  (413)  229-8307 
Hours:  Open  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


From  Massachusetts: 

Mass  Turnpike  to  Exit  2,  Lee,  Mass.  Then  Rte.  102 
into  Stockbridge  where  you  pick  up  Rte.  7.  Turn  left 
(south)  on  Rte.  7  through  Great  Barrington  to  Shef- 
field. Immediately,  after  town,  turn  right  on  Berk- 
shire Hill  Rd.  Twin  Fires  is  on  the  right  three  miles. 
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The  Colonnade. 
In  Concert. 


Those  who  make  a  point 
of  attending  performances 
at  Symphony  Hall  often  make 
a  point  of  stopping  at  The 
Colonnade  Hotel.  This  is  partly 
because  the  two  are  so  close. 
And  because  Zachary's  always 
has  a  special  table  d'hote 
menu  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
before  the  performance. 

Afterwards,  the  Cafe 
Promenade  serves  lighter  fare 
and  superb  desserts.  For  those 
who  wish  a  nightcap  and  danc- 
ing, the  Bar  at  Zachary's  has 
classic  contemporary  jazz. 

But  we  expect  the  real 
reason  so  many  people  include 
The  Colonnade  in  their  plans  is 
because  of  the  high  level 
of  performance  they  expect, 
both  in  music,  and  in  life. 


THE  COLONNADE 

BOSTON'S  EUROPEAN 

GRAND  HOTEL 

ln-hotel  parking 
available. 


Banking  for  Bostonians  since 


%..  1833. 


Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings  Bank 

45  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 

Tel.  (617)  482-7530 

A  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1980-81  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


ALER,  JOHN,  tenor 
ARMSTRONG,  SHEILA,  soprano 
AX,  EMANUEL,  piano 
BEST,  MICHAEL,  tenor 
BLEGEN,  JUDITH,  soprano 
BRYN-JULSON,  PHYLLIS,  soprano 
CHEEK,  JOHN,  bass-baritone 
CHRISTIE,  JAMES  DAVID,  organ 
DeGAETANI,  JAN,  mezzo-soprano* 
ESKIN,  JULES,  cello 

FORTUNATO,  D ANNA,  mezzo-soprano 
HOWELL,  GWYNNE,  bass-baritone 
LUPU,  RADU,  pianist 
LUXON,  BENJAMIN,  baritone 
MINTON,  YVONNE,  mezzo-soprano 
MORGAN,  MAC,  narrator 
MYERS,  LORNA,  mezzo-soprano 
OHLSSON,  GARRICK,  piano 
PITTEL,  HARVEY,  saxophone 
POLLINI,  MAURIZIO,  piano 
QUIVAR,  FLORENCE,  mezzo-soprano 
RIEGEL,  KENNETH,  tenor 
ROBINSON,  FAYE,  soprano 
SASSON,  DEBORAH,  soprano 
SERKIN,  PETER,  piano 
SERKIN,  RUDOLF,  piano 
SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  JOHN,  bass-baritone 
SILVERSTEIN,  JOSEPH,  violin 
STERN,  ISAAC,  violin 
WEISSENBERG,  ALEXIS,  piano 
ZAZOFSKY,  PETER,  violin 


15,21 

21 

10 

13 

3 

15 

15 

3 
21  (insert) 

7 

15 
3,6 

20 
3,21 

6 

13 

3 

11 

14 

19 

3 
3,21 

3 

3 

17 
1,13 

21 

18 

1 
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BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 
BROOKLYN  BOYS  CHORUS, 

JAMES  McCARTHY,  director 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 

LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


15 


3,13,21 


*Lorna  Myers  indisposed 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  CHAMBER 
PRELUDES  DURING  THE  198081  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


BARTOK 

Duos  for  two  violins 

String  Quartet  No.  3 

BEETHOVEN 

Cello  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  69 

Trio  in  B  flat  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 

Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  31,  No.  1 

BLOCH 

Baal  Shem,  Three  pictures  of  Hasidic  life 

Suite  for  viola  and  piano 

BOCCHERINI 

Sonata  in  C  minor  for  viola  and  piano 

BRAHMS 

Trio  in  B  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano,  Op.  8 

Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Op.  108 

BRITTEN 

Sonata  for  cello  and  piano,  Op.  65 

COPLAND 

Duo  for  flute  and  piano 

DONIZETTI 

Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violin  and  harp 

HAYDN 

Divertimento  in  G  for  flute,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  100,  No.  4 
(Hob.  IV:9) 

LECLAIR 

Sonata  in  E  minor  for  two  violins,  Op.  3,  No.  5 

MENDELSSOHN 

Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  66 

RAVEL 

String  Quartet  in  F 

SCHUMANN 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  63 

SAINTSAENS 

Fantaisie,  Op.  124,  for  violin  and  harp 
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17 
19 

13 
13 

7 

7 
16 

16 

10 
11 

12 


11 


17 


19 


12 


11 


SHOSTAKOVICH 

String  Quartet  No.  7,  Op.  108 

Sonata  for  viola  and  piano,  Op.  147 

TELEMANN 

Canonic  Sonata  in  D  for  two  violins 

WEBERN 

Four  Pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  7 

Three  Small  Pieces  for  cello  and  piano,  Op.  1 1 

WIENIAWSKI 

Etudes-caprices,  Op.  18,  Nos.  1  and  4 


17 

10 

10 

17 


We'll 
simmer 
you  down 
and  warm 
you  up 

with  our 

paddle 

fans 


. .  .and  do  this  with  a  smile  and 
service  by  professionals.  Where 
else  can  you  see  over  50  fans 
all  on  display?  Fans  by  Casa- 
blanca, Emerson  and  Nutone. 
Where?  Standard  Electric. 

1339  MAIM  STREET 
WALTHAM*  890-1050 

From  route  128,  take 

exit  49.  Follow  the  signs 

to  route  1  17 

The  people  who 
light  up  route  128 


Open  daily.  Wed  .  Thurs  .  Fn   Evenings  8  30  p  m  .  Sat   4pm 
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Jordan  marsh 

"  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


CHAMBER  PRELUDE  PERFORMERS 
DURING  THE  1980-81  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


BABCOCK,  MARTHA,  cello 
BRACKEN,  NANCY,  violin 
DEVEAU,  DAVID,  piano 
ESKIN,  VIRGINIA,  piano 
FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 
FIEKOWSKY,  SHEILA,  violin 
FRANCESCO  STRING  QUARTET 

(Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violin;  Ron  Wilkison,  violin; 
Robert  Barnes,  viola;  Joel  Moerschel,  cello) 

GRAY,  DARLENE,  violin 

HADCOCK,  PETER,  clarinet 

HOBSON  PILOT,  ANN,  harp 

KADINOFF,  BERNARD,  viola 

LEVY,  AMNON,  violin 

McCARTY,  PATRICIA,  viola 

MILLER,  JONATHAN,  cello 

MIZUNO,  IKUKO,  violin 

O'RILEY,  CHRISTOPHER,  piano 

PROCTER,  CAROL,  cello 

RIPLEY,  ROBERT,  cello 

ROSEN,  JEROME,  violin 

SCHAEFER,  LOIS,  flute 

SEIGEL,  HARVEY,  violin 

SMITH,  FENWICK,  flute 

SPEAKER,  MARYLOU,  violin 

URITSKY,  VYACHESLAV,  violin 

WANGER,  FREDRIK,  piano 

WOLF,  ANDREW,  piano 

WRIGHT,  ELIZABETH,  piano 

YAMPOLSKY,  TATIANA,  piano 

ZARETSKY,  MICHAEL,  viola 


12 

8 

16 

12 

10 

8 

19 


4 
13 
11 
8 
7 

16 
13 
11 
7,10 
4 
8 
10 
4 
12 
7 

17 
17 
11 
13 
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Bequests  to  the  BSO 

Over  the  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the  recipient  of  bequests 
from  many  friends  who  have  in  this  way  associated  themselves  with  the  continuing  life 
of  the  BSO.  Every  bequest,  however  modest,  has  been  welcome  and  important.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  and  review  the 
phrasing  of  any  proposed  form  of  bequest  to  the  BSO. 

A  bequest  to  the  Orchestra  may  take  one  of  several  forms.  An  unrestricted  bequest  to 
the  BSO  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars."  A  bequest  for  a  specific  purpose  may  be  worded:  "I  give  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  .  .  .  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
..."  A  residuary  bequest  may  be  worded:  "All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  real  and 
personal  estate,  I  give  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

A  bequest  to  the  BSO  may  save  you  many  dollars  in  estate  taxes  and  probate  costs. 
For  further  information  or  assistance,  please  contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Development 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 1 5,  or  call  266- 1 492,  ext.  131. 


Return  to  Victorian  splendor. 

To  fine  mines  and  attentive  service. 

To  gracious,  intimate  dining. 

To  Delmonico's. 


DELMHGOS 


Continental  classics  expertly  flamed 
at  your  table.  Valet  parking. 

Monday  -  Friday,  5-10pm 

Saturday,  5-1 1pm 
Sunday  Brunch,  8am-3pm 


The  Lenox  Hotel 

Prudential  Center  at  Copley  Square 
Boston    536-2200 


July  5  through  19 

at 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

or 
July  12  through  26 

and 
August  2  through  16 
at 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Choose  your  week  or  weekend!  Pro- 
gram includes  Boston  Symphony,  Wil- 
liamstown Theater,  Jacob's  Pillow, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  much  more!  Seminars  in  Art 
History,  Music,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, Philosophy.  Literature,  Mo- 
dern Dance.  Optional  in-depth  work- 
shops in  music,  drama,  art.  Swimming, 
tennis  and  golf.  Dormitory  rooms,  limi- 
ted apartments  or  private  suites  avail- 
able. Fee  includes  3 full  meals  daily  and 
transportation  to  all  evening  events 
where  necessary.  Write  for  brochure. 

Aliens  Lane  Art  Center  (Dept.  B) 

Aliens  Lane  &  McCallum  St. 
Phila.  PA.  19119  (215)  247-7727 
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"I  was 

supposed  to  go  shopping, 

stop  at  the  library, 

do  all  kinds  of  things  that  day. 

But  sometimes 

it's  more  important  just 

to  listen." 


You  have  a  special  way 
of  getting  down  to  basics. 
So  do  our  clothes.  zA    %%       . 

Since  1947 

Simple.  Understated.  That's  the  beauty  of  our  superb 

classic  clothes.  Visit  our  stores  in  Mass.,  Conn., 

New  York  and  Venn.  And  ask  for  our  free  catalog.  Or  call 

toll-free  800-225-8200  (in  Mass.  call  800-232-8181)  or 

write  The  Talbots,  Dept.  1L,  Hingham,  MA  02043. 


TucrerAnthony 

TUCKER.  ANTHONY  4  R  L  DAY.  INC 


Serving  Investors 
from  29  offices 
in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 
Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street 
Boston, 
Massachusetts  02108 


Wellesley  Office  Park 
20  William  Street 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  02181 


Member, 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  Other 

Principal  Securities  Exchanges. 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  SYMPHONY'S  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
WITH  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 


THE  CAFE  AT  THE  RITZ. 
SERVING  COCKTAILS  AND      A  SUPPERS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 


FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 

July  24  through  July  26,  1981 

FRIDAY,  JULY  24 

12:30  p.m. 

Leave  Boston 

Stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

5:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

in  Tent,  Tanglewood 

7:00  p.m. 

Prelude 

9:00  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

SATURDAY,  JULY  25 

Free  for  breakfast 

10:00  a.m. 

Open  rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

6:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

8:30  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  nightcap  in  Tent 

with  special  guests 

SUNDAY,  JULY  26 

Free  for  breakfast 

10:00  a.m. 

Chamber  concert 

12:00  noon 

Leave  Tanglewood — box  lunch  on 

bus  en  route  home 

RESERVATIONS  FOR  FRIENDS  ONLY!! 

I  enclose  check  for 

reservation(s)  at  $300.00  each  (double  occupancy)  including 

$50.00  tax-deductible  g 

ift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

$315.00  for  single  occupancy. 

Name 

Address 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to 

Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  021 15. 

Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 
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HE 

m 


SEAFOOD 

SYMPHONY 

conductor, 


UNION  J 
OYSTER 


41  Union  St. 


For  rates 

and 

information 

on  advertising 

in  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Boston  Pops  and 

Tanglewood  program 

books  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 

(617)-542-6913 


To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
special  catering  and 
private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  3:30-10:30 
Mondmf  thru  Saturday. 

97\/lL><Veiwtv8. 


Symphony  Hall  Information . 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  AND  CONCERT  AND  TICKET  INFORMATION -call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  program  information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BSO  IN  GENERAL:  The  Boston  Symphony  performs  ten  months  a  year,  in 

Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the  orchestra's 

activities,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  SYMPHONY  HALL  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Huntington 

Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the  new  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFORMATION,  call  (617)  266-1492  or  write 

the  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on 

concert  evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission  for  BSO  events  or  just  past 

starting-time  for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when 

there  is  a  concert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all  Boston  Symphony 

concerts  go  on  sale  twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series  has  begun,  and 

phone  reservations  will  be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony  Hall,  tickets  will 

be  available  three  weeks  before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be  accepted  for  these 

events. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and  women  are  available  in  the  annex  on  the 

first  floor  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance.  On-call  physicians  attending 

concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main 

entrance  to  Symphony  Hall  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

A  WHEELCHAIR  RAMP  is  available  at  the  Huntington  Avenue  west  entrance  to  the 
Symphony  Hall  Annex. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  first  violin  side,  next  to  the  stairway  at 
the  stage  side  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  second  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side 
near  the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  first  floor  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  side  by  the 
elevator,  and  on  the  second  floor  next  to  the  coatroom  in  the  corridor  on  the  first  violin 
side. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  in  the  corridor  on  the 
first  violin  side,  next  to  the  Huntington  Avenue  stairways.  The  BSO  is  not  responsible 
for  personal  apparel  or  other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are  two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Hatch  Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony 
level  serve  drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  performance.  For  the  Friday  afternoon 
concerts,  both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  available  until  concert  time. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  and  is  permitted 
only  in  the  lobbies  and  lounges. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  the  concerts. 

LOST  AND  FOUND  is  located  at  the  switchboard  near  the  main  entrance. 

AN  ELEVATOR  can  be  found  outside  the  Hatch  Room  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
side  of  the  first  floor. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Edmund H.  Kendrick  H.  Gilman Nichols,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Vice  President 


JohnL.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


JohnW.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


Daniel  A.  Phillips 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Vice  President 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Mrs.  Nancy B.  Beecher 

Chair,  Board  of  Trustees,  Northfield 
Mount  Herman  School 

JohnW.  Bryant 

Treasurer,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President,  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

GeorgeS.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick  &  Smith 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Trustee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Manchester,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot 

Director,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

James  M.  Fitzgibbons 

President,  Howes  Leather 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bayard  Henry 

President,  Transatlantic 
Capital  Corp. 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Chairman,  Fielder  est 
Mills,  Inc. 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Trustee 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor  and  Agent  for  Individuals, 
as  Trustee  for  Pension  Plans  and  as 
Investment  Manager  for  Institutions. 
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TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by 
calling  the  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue  to  the  orchestra  and  makes 
your  seat  available  to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  You  will  receive  a 
receipt  acknowledging  your  tax-deductible  contribution. 

LATECOMERS  are  asked  to  remain  in  the  corridors  until  they  can  be  seated  by  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  program.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  concert  are  requested  to  do  so  between  program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb 
other  patrons. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of  Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony  concerts  (subscription  concerts 
only).  The  continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is  assured  through  the  generosity 
of  two  anonymous  donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at  $4.00  each,  one  to  a  customer, 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Symphony  Hall  Annex  on  Huntington  Avenue  on  Fridays 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  at  5  p.m. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday 
afternoon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston  89.7),  WAMC-FM 
(Albany  90.3),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1),  WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM- 
FM  (Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday  evening  broadcasts  are  also  carried  by  WGBH- 
FM  and  WAMC-FM,  as  well  as  by  WCRB-FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst 
88.5),  and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  are 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM.  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area,  and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in 
your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's  newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket 
information.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  week- 
days between  9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would  like  to  change  your  address, 
please  send  your  new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 15.  Including  the  mailing  label  will  assure  a 
quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  in  our  files. 


Boston's  First  Bridal  Registry  Presents 

Exclusively  for  Cooley's 
registered  brides,  receive  a 
free  gift  place  setting  in  your 
pattern  of  china,  crystal  or 
flatware  after  seven  are 


the  First  8-4-7  Plan 


purchased  for  you  at  any 
Cooley's  shop.  Eight  for  seven 

34  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  536- 
3826.  Also  Concord,  Portland 
and  Marco  Polo  in  wellesley. 


ROBERT  W  SKINNER  INC. 


AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS 


New  England's 
leading  auction  gallery 

for  buying  or  selling  fine  works  of  art, 

A  merica n  andEu  ropea n  fu rn itu re, 

jewelry,  rugs,  photographs,  books, 

textiles,  and  fine  accessories. 


We  welcome  your  inquiries. 


Bolton  Gallery: 

Route  117 
Bolton,  Mass.  01740 
Tel.  (617)779-5528 


Copley  Square  Gallery: 

585  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)236-1700 


Detail  of  a  fine  Persian  carpet  from 
the  Charlotte  Parker  Milne  Estate, 
sold  at  auction  by  Robert  W.  Skinner, 
July  17,  1980  for  $23,000. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i.  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  srT2-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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PasteneWine&Food 
Somerville,MA0214 
Good  food.  Good  win 
Since  1874. 
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